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PREFACE  TO  THE  REVISED  EDITION. 


•  •• 


Bough  draoghts  of  some  of  the  following  tales  and  essays,  were 
letaallj  written  daring  a  residence  in  the  Alhambra ;  others  were 
sabseqnentlj  added,  founded  on  notes  and  observations  made 
there.  Care  was  taken  to  maintain  local  coloring  and  yerisimili- 
tode ;  so  that  the  whole  might  present  a  faithful  and  living  pio- 
tnre  of  that  microcosm,  that  singular  little  world  into  which  I  had 
been  fortuitooslj  thrown ;  and  about  which  the  external  world  had 
a  veiy  imperfect  idea.  It  was  my  endeavor  scrupulously  to  de- 
pict its  half  Spanish  half  Oriental  character ;  its  mixture  of  the 
heroic,  the  poetic,  and  the  grotesque ;  to  revive  the  traces  of  grace 
and  beauty  fast  fading  from  its  walls ;  to  record  the  regal  and 
chivalrous  traditions  concerning  those  who  once  trod  its  courts ; 
and  the  whimsical  and  superstitious  legends  of  the  motley  raee 
DOW  burrowing  among  its  ruins. 

The  papers  thus  roughly  sketched  out  lay  for  three  or  four 
years  in  my  portfolio,  until  I  found  myself  in  London,  in  1832| 
on  the  eve  of  returning  to  the  United  States.  I  then  endeavored 
to  arrange  them  for  the  press,  but  the  preparations  for  departure 
did  not  allow  sufficient  leisure.    Several  were  thrown  aside  as  in- 


•  •• 

VUl 


completo ;  the  rest  were  put  together  somewhat  histUj  and  fai 
rather  a  crude  and  chaotic  manner. 

In  the  present  edition  I  haye  rerised  and  re-arranged  the 
whole  work,  enlarged  some  parts,  and  added  others,  including 
the  papers  originallj  omitted ;  and  have  thus  endesTored  to  ren« 
der  it  more  completo  and  more  worthy  of  the  indulgent  reception 
with  which  it  has  been  &yored. 

W.L 


THE  JOURNEY. 


tn  the  spring  of  1829,  the  author  of  this  work,  whom  curioiity 
had  brought  into  Spain,  made  a  rambling  expedition  from 
Berille  to  Granada  in  company  with  a  friend,  a  member  of  the 
BoBsian  Embassy  at  Madrid.  Aooident  had  thrown  us  together 
from  distant  r^ions  of  the  globe,  and  a  similarity  of  taste  led 
OS  to  wander  together  among  the  romantic  mountains  of  Anda- 
lusia. Should  these  pages  meet  his  eye,  whereyer  thrown  by  the 
duties  of  his  station,  whether  mingling  in  the  pageantry  of  courtSi 
or  meditating  on  the  truer  glories  of  nature,  may  they  recall  the 
scenes  of  our  adventurous  companionship,  and  with  them  the  re- 
collection of  one,  in  whom  neither  time  nor  distance  will  oblite- 
rate the  remembrance  of  his  gentleness  and  worth.* 

And  here,  before  setting  forth,  let  me  indulge  in  a  few  pre* 
irious  remarks  on  Spanish  scenery  and  Spanish  travelling.  Many 
are  apt  to  picture  Spain  to  their  imaginations  as  a  soft  southern 
region,  decked  out  with  the  luxuriant  charms  of  voluptuous 
Italy.  On  the  contrary,  though  there  are  exceptions  in  some  of 
khe  maritime  provinces,  yet,  for  the  greater  part,  it  is  a  stem; 

*  KoU  to  the  Revined  Edition, — ^The  Author  feels  at  liberty  to  mentioii 
tliat  his  travttlliDg  companion  was  the  Prince  Dolgorouki,  at  present  RnwiaQ 
miaister  at  the  Court  of  Persia. 
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molanoholj  oouniry,  with  nigged  mooniains,  and  long  swoeping 
plains,  destitote  of  trees,  and  indebcribablj  silent  and  lonesome, 
partaking  of  the  sayage  and  solitary  oharaoter  of  Africa.  What 
adds  to  this  silenee  and  loneliness,  is  the  absence  of  singing- 
birds,  a  natural  oonsequence  of  the  want  of  groves  and  hedges. 
The  Tnlture  and  the  eagle  are  seen  wheeling  about  the  mouu- 
tain-cliffs,  and  soaring  oyer  the  plains,  and  groups  of  shj  bus- 
tards stalk  about  the  heaths ;  but  the  myriads  of  smaller  birds, 
which  animate  the  whole  face  of  other  countries,  are  met  with 
in  but  few  prorinces  in  Spain,  and  in  those  chiefly  among  the 
orchards  and  gardens  which  surround  the  habitations  of  man. 

In  the  interior  provinces  the  traveller  occasionally  traverses 
great  tracts  cultivated  with  grain  as  fiur  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
waving  at  times  with  verdure,  at  other  times  naked  and  sun- 
burnt, but  he  looks  round  in  vain  for  the  hand  that  has  tilled 
the  soil  At  length,  he  perceives  some  village  on  a  steep  hill,  or 
rugged  crag,  with  mouldering  battlements  and  ruined  watch- 
tower  ;  a  strong-hold,  in  old  times,  against  civil  war,  or  Moorish 
inroad  ;  for  the  custom  among  the  peasantry  of  oongregating  to- 
gether for  mutual  protection  is  still  kept  up  in  most  parts  of 
Spain,  in  oonsequence  of  the  maraudings  of  roving  freebooters. 

But  though  a  great  part  of  Spain  is  deficient  in  the  garni- 
ture of  groves  and  forests,  and  the  softer  charms  of  ornamental 
cultivation,  yet  its  scenery  is  noble  in  its  severity  and  in  unison 
with  the  attributes  of  its  people ;  and  I  think  that  I  better  un- 
derstand the  proud,  hardy,  frugal  and  abstemious  Spaniard,  his 
manly  defiance  of  hardships,  and  contempt  of  effeminate  indul- 
gences, since  I  have  seen  the  country  he  inhabits. 

There  is  something  too,  in  the  sternly  simple  features  of  th 
Spanish  landscape,  that  impresses  on  the  soul  a  feeling  of  sv 
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Bmity.  The  immense  plains  of  the  Castiles  and  of  La  Hancha. 
extending  as  far  as  the  eye  oan  reach,  deriye  an  interest  from 
their  very  nakedness  and  immensity,  and  possess,  in  some  de- 
gree, the  solemn  grandeur  of  the  ocean.  In  ranging  oyer  these 
boundless  wastes,  the  eye  catches  sight  here  and  there  of  a  strag- 
gling herd  of  cattle  attended  by  a  lonely  herdsman,  motionless 
as  a  statue,  with  his  long  slender  pike  tapering  up  like  a  lanoe 
into  the  air ;  or,  beholds  a  long  train  of  mules  slowly  moving 
along  the  waste  like  a  train  of  camels  in  the  desert ;  or,  a  single 
horseman,  armed  with  blunderbuss  and  stiletto,  and  prowling 
oyer  the  pUun.  Thus  the  country,  the  habits,  the  yery  looks  of 
the  people,  have  something  of  the  Arabian  character.  The  gene- 
ral insecurity  of  the  country  is  eyinced  in  the  universal  use  of 
weapons.  The  herdsman  in  the  field,  the  shepherd  in  the  plain, 
has  his  musket  and  his  knife.  The  wealthy  villager  rarely  yen* 
tures  to  the  market-town  without  his  trabuco,  and,  perhaps,  a 
servant  on  foot  with  a  blunderbuss  on  his  shoulder;  and  the 
most  petty  journey  is  undertaken  with  the  preparation  of  a  war- 
like enterprise. 

The  dangers  of  the  road  produce  also  a  mode  of  travelling, 
resembling,  on  a  diminutive  scale,  the  caravans  of  the  east.  The  ^ 
arrieros,  or  carriers,  congregate  in  convoys,  and  set  off  in  large 
ind  well-armed  trains  on  appointed  days;  while  additional 
tfavellers  swell  their  number,  and  contribute  to  their  strength 
(n  this  primitive  way  is  the  commerce  of  the  country  carried  on. 
The  muleteer  is  the  general  medium  of  traffic,  and  the  legitimate 
taravcrser  of  the  land,  crossing  the  peninsula  from  thcl^yrenoes 
and  the  Asturias  to  the  Alpuxarras,  the  Serrania  de  Ronda,  and 
even  to  the  gates  of  Gibraltar.  He  lives  frugally  and  hardily:  his 
alfoijas  of  coarse  cloth  hold  his  scanty  stock  of  provisions ;  i 
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leathern  betUe,  hanging  at  hit  saddlebow,  Cx/ntaina  wine  off 
water,  for  a  snpplj  aoroaa  barren  moantaina  and  Uiiraty  plaina ; 
a  mule-doth  spread  npon  the  ground  is  his  bed  at  night,  and 
hif  paok-saddle  his  pillow.  His  low,  but  olean-limbod  and 
nnewy  form  betokens  strength ;  his  oomplezion  is  dark  and  son- 
burnt ;  his  eye  resolute,  but  quiet  in  its  expression,  ezoept  when 
kindled  bj  sudden  emotion ;  his  demeanor  is  frank,  manly,  and 
eourteous,  and  he  nerer  passes  you  without  a  grave  salutation: 
<«  I>io£  guarde  i  usted  1"  "*  Va  usted  con  Dios,  Caballero  1"  <"  Ood 
guard  you  I"    "  (Jod  be  with  you,  Cavalier !" 

As  these  men  have  often  their  whole  fortune  at  stake  upon 
the  burden  of  their  mules,  they  have  their  weapons  at  hand, 
slung  to  their  saddles,  and  ready  to  be  snatched  out  for  desperate 
defence ;  but  their  united  numbers  render  them  secure  against 
petty  bands  of  marauders,  and  the  solitary  bandolero,  armed  to 
the  teeth,  and  mounted  on  his  Andalusian  steed,  hovers  about 
them,  like  a  pirate  about  a  merchant  convoy,  without  daring  to 
assault 

The  Spanish  muleteer  has  an  inexhaustible  stock  of  songs 
and  ballads,  with  which  to  beguile  his  incessant  wayfaring.  The 
airs  are  rude  and  simple,  consisting  of  but  few  inflections.  These 
he  chants  forth  with  a  loud  voice,  and  long,  drawling  cadence, 
seated  sideways  on  his  mule,  who  seems  to  listen  with  infinite 
gravity,  and  to  keep  time,  with  his  paces,  to  the  tune.  The 
couplets  thus  chanted,  are  often  old  traditional  romances  about 
the  Moors,  or  some  l^;end  of  a  saint,  or  some  love-ditty ;  or,  what 
is  still  more  frequent,  some  ballad  about  a  bold  oontrabandista, 
or  hardy  bandolero,  for  the  smuggler  and  the  robber  are  po> 
etioal  heroea  among  the  oommon  people  of  Spain.  Often,  the 
Bong  of  the  muleteer  is  composed  at  the  instant,  and  relates  tc 
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iome  loeal  soene,  or  some  inoident  of  the  journey.  This  talent 
of  singing  and  improvising  is  frequent  in  Spain,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  inherited  from  the  Moors.  There  is  something  wildly 
pleasing  in  listening  to  these  ditties  among  the  rude  and  lonely 
scenes  they  illustrate ;  accompanied,  as  they  are,  by  the  occasional 
jingle  of  the  mule-belL 

It  has  a  most  picturesque  effect  also  to  meet  a  train  of  mule- 
teers in  some  mountain-pass.  First  you  hear  the  bells  of  the 
leading  mules,  breaking  with  their  simple  melody  the  stillness 
of  the  airy  height ;  or,  perhaps,  the  voice  of  the  muleteer  admon- 
ishing some  tardy  or  wandering  animal,  or  chanting,  at  the  fuU 
stretch  of  his  lungs,  some  traditionary  ballad.  At  length  you 
see  the  mules  slowly  winding  along  the  craggcd  defile,  sometimes 
descending  precipitous  cliffs,  so  as  to  present  themselves  in  full 
relief  against  the  sky,  sometimes  toiling  up  the  deep  arid  chasms 
below  you.  As  they  approach,  you  descry  their  gay  decorations 
of  worsted  stuffii,  tassels,  and  saddle-cloths,  while,  as  they  pass 
by,  the  ever-ready  trabuco,  slung  behind  the  packs  and  saddles, 
gives  a  hint  of  the  insecurity  of  the  road. 

The  ancient  kingdom  of  Granada,  into  which  we  were  about 
to  penetrate,  is  one  of  the  most  mountainous  regions  of  Spain. 
Vast  sierras,  or  chains  of  mountains,  destitute  of  shrub  or  tree, 
and  mottled  with  variegated  marbles  and  granites,  elevate  their 
sunburnt  summits  against  a  deep-blue  sky ;  yet  in  their  rugged 
bosoms  lie  ingulfed  verdant  and  fertile  valleys,  where  the  deseii 
and  the  garden  strive  for  mastery,  and  the  very  rock  is,  as  it 
were,  compelled  to  yield  the  fig,  the  orange,  and  the  citron,  and 
to  blossom  with  the  myrtle  and  the  rose. 

In  the  wild  passes  of  these  mountains  the  sight  of  walled 
lowns  and  villages,  built  like  eagles'  nests  among  the  Cliffs,  and 
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surrounded  by  HooriBh  battlements,  or  of  ruined  wAtobtowers 
perched  on  lofty  peaks,  carries  tbe  mind  back  to  tbe  cbivalrio 
days  of  Christian  and  Moslem  warfare,  and  to  the  romantic 
Rtruggle  for  the  conquest  of  Granada.  In  traversing  these  lofty 
siorras  the  traveller  is  often  obliged  to  alight,  and  lead  his  horse 
up  and  down  the  steep  and  jagged  ascents  and  descents,  resem- 
bling the  broken  steps  of  a  staircase.  Sometimes  the  road 
winds  along  dissy  precipices,  without  parapet  to  guard  him  from 
the  gulfs  below,  and  then  will  plunge  down  steep,  and  dark,  and 
dangerous  declivities.  Sometimes  it  struggles  through  rugged 
barrancos,  or  ravines,  worn  by  winter  torrents,  the  obscure  path 
of  the  contrabandists ;  while,  ever  and  anon,  the  ominous  cross, 
the  monument  of  robbery  and  murder,  erected  on  a  mound  of 
stones  at  some  lonely  part  of  the  road,  admonishes  the  traveller 
that  ho  is  among  the  haunts  of  banditti,  perhaps  at  that  very 
moment  under  the  eye  of  some  lurking  bandolero.  Sometimes, 
in  winding  through  the  narrow  valleys,  he  is  startled  by  a  hoarse 
bellowing,  and  beholds  above  him  on  some  green  fold  of  the 
mountain  a  herd  of  fierce  Andalusian  bulls,  destined  for  the 
combat  of  the  arena.  I  have  felt,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  an 
agreeable  horror  in  thus  contemplating,  near  at  hand,  these  ter- 
rific animals,  clothed  with  tremendous  strength,  and  ranging 
their  native  pastures  in  untamed  wildness,  strangers  almost  to 
the  face  of  man :  they  know  no  one  but  the  solitary  herdsman 
who  attends  upon  them,  and  even  he  at  times  dares  not  venture 
to  approach  them.  The  low  bellowing  of  these  bulls,  and  their 
menacing  aspect  as  they  look  down  from  their  rocky  height,  give 
additional  wildness  to  the  savage  scenery. 

I  have  been  betrayed  unconsciously  into  a  lunger  disquisition 
than  I  inlended  on  the  general  features  of  Spanish  traveUing; 
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bat  there  is  a  romance  about  all  the  recollections  of  the  Penin 
lala  dear  to  the  imagination. 

As  oar  proposed  roate  to  Granada  lay  through  moantainooi 
regions,  where  the  roads  are  little  better  than  male  paths,  and 
said  to  be  frequently  beset  by  robbers,  we  took  due  travelling 
precautions.  Forwarding  the  most  valuable  part  of  our  luggage 
a  day  or  two  in  advance  by  the  arrieros,  we  retained  merely 
clothing  and  necessaries  for  the  journey  and  money  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  road ;  with  a  little  surplus  of  hard  dollars  by  way 
of  robber  purse^  to  satisfy  the  gentlemen  of  the  road  should  we  be 
assailed  Unlucky  is  the  too  wary  traveller  who,  having  grudged 
this  precaution,  falls  into  their  clutches  empty  handed :  they  are 
apt  t^^ve  him  a  sound  ribroasting  for  cheating  them  out  of 
thttr  dues.  ^  Caballeros  like  them  cannot  afford  to  scour  the 
roads  and  risk  the  gallows  for  nothing." 

A  couple  of  stout  steeds  were  provided  for  our  own  mounting, 
and  a  third  for  our  scanty  luggage  and  the  conveyance  of  a  sturdy 
Biseayan  lad,  about  twenty  years  of  age,  who  was  to  be  our  guide, 
oar  groom,  our  valet,  and  at  all  times  our  guard.  For  the  latter 
office  he  was  provided  with  a  formidable  trabuoho  or  carbine, 
with  which  he  promised  to  defend  us  against  rateros  or  solitary 
footpads ;  but  as  to  powerful  bands,  like  that  of  the  **  sons  of 
Ecija,"  he  confessed  they  were  quite  beyond  his  prowess.  He 
made  much  vainglorious  boast  about  his  weapon  at  the  outset  of 
the  journey ;  though,  to  the  discredit  of  his  generalship,  it  was 
suffered  to  hang  unloaded  behind  his  saddle. 

According  to  our  stipulations,  the  man  from  whom  we  hired 
the  horses  was  to  be  at  the 'expense  of  their  feed  and  stabling  on 
Um  journey,  as  well  as  of  the  maintenance  of  our  Biseayan  squire, 
who  of  course  was  provided  with  funds  for  the  purpose ;  we  took 
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eare,  howeycr,  to  giyo  the  latter  a  private  hint,  that,  thoogli  im 
made  a  close  bargain  with  his  master,  it  was  all  in  his  &Tor.  at, 
if  ho  proved  a  good  man  and  true,  both  he  and  the  horses  should 
live  at  our  cost,  and  the  money  provided  for  their  maintenanoe 
remain  in  his  pocket  This  unezpocted  largess,  with  the  ooea- 
sional  present  of  a  cigar,  won  his  heart  completely.  He  waa,  in 
truth,  a  faithful,  cheery,  kind-hearted  creature,  as  full  of  iawi 
and  proverbs  as  that  miracle  of  squires,  the  renowned  Sanoho 
himself,  whose  name,  by  the  by,  we  bestowed  upon  him,  and  lika 
a  true  Spaniard,  though  treated  by  us  with  companionable  fkai- 
liarity,  he  never  for  a  moment,  in  his  utmost  hilarity,  overstepped 
the  bounds  of  respectful  decorum. 

Such  were  our  minor  preparations  for  the  journey,  bulftbovf 
all  we  laid  in  an  ample  stock  of  good  humor,  and  a  genuine  dia- 
position  to  be  pleased ;  determining  to  travel  in  true  contraban- 
dista  stylo ;  taking  things  as  wc  found  them,  rough  or  smooth,  and 
mingling  with  all  classes  and  conditions  in  a  kind  of  vagabond 
companionship.  It  is  the  true  way  to  travel  in  Spain.  With 
such  disposition  and  determination,  what  a  country  is  it  for  a 
traveller,  where  the  most  miserable  inn  itt  as  full  of  adventure  as 
an  enchanted  castle,  and  every  meal  is  in  itself  an  achievement  I 
Let  others  repine  at  the  lack  of  turnpike  roads  and  sumptuous 
hotels,  and  all  the  elaborate  comforts  of  a  country  cultivated  an^ 
civilized  into  tameness  and  commonplace ;  but  give  me  the  rude 
mountain  scramble ;  the  roving,  haphazard,  wayfaring ;  the  half 
wild,  yet  frank  and  hospitable  manners,  which  impart  such  a  true 
game  flavor  to  dear  old  romantic  Spain  1 

Thus  equipped  and  attended,  we  cantered  out  of  ^'  Fair  SoriUa 
city"  at  half-past  six  in  the  morning  of  a  bright  May  day,  in  oonii> 
pany  with  a  lady  and  gentleman  of  our  aoquaintanoe,  who  rode  a 
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(vw  miles  with  us^  in  the  SpaniBh  mode  of  taking  leaye  Oar  route 
tMj  through  old  Alcala  de  Guadaira  (Alcala  on  the  riyer  Aira), 
the  benefactress  of  Seville,  that  supplies  it  with  bread  and  water. 
Here  liye  the  bakers  who  famish  Seyille  with  that  delicious  bread 
for  which  it  is  renowned ;  here  are  fabricated  those  rosoas  well 
known  by  the  well-merited  appellation  of  pan  de  Dies  (bread  of 
Uod);  with  which,  bj  the  way,  we  ordered  our  man,  Sancho,  to 
stock  his  alforjas  for  the  journey.  Well  has  this  beneficent  littlo 
city  been  denominated  the  ^  Oyen  of  Seville ;"  well  has  it  been 
called  Alcala  de  los  Panaderos  (Alcala  of  the  bakers),  for  a  great 
part  of  its  inhabitants  are  of  that  handicraft,  and  the  highway 
hence  to  Seville  is  constantly  traversed  by  lines  of  mules  and 
donkeys  laden  with  great  panniers  of  loaves  and  roscas. 

I  have  said  Alcala  supplies  Seville  with  water.  Here  are 
great  tanks  or  reservoirs,  of  Roman  and  Moorish  construction, 
whence  water  is  ponveyed  to  Seville  by  noble  aqueducts.  The 
springs  of  Alcala  are  almost  as  much  vaunted  as  its  ovens ;  and 
to  the  lightness,  sweetness,  and  purity  of  its  water  is  attributed 
in  some  measure  the  delicacy  of  its  bread. 

Here  we  halted  for  a  time,  at  the  ruins  of  the  old  Moorish 
eastle,  a  favorite  resort  for  pic-nic  parties  from  Seville,  where  we 
had  passed  many  a  pleasant  hour.  The  walls  are  of  great  extent, 
pierced  with  loopholes ;  inclosing  a  huge  square  tower  or  keep, 
with  the  remains  of  masmoras,  or  subterranean  granaries.  The 
Ouadura  winds  its  stream  round  the  hill,  at  the  foot  of  these 
rains,  whimpering  among  reeds,  rushes,  and  pond-lilies,  and  over 
hong  with  rhododendron,  eglantine,  yellow  myrtle,  and  a  profii- 
non  of  wild  flowers  and  aromatic  shrubs;  while  along  iu  hanks 
are  groves  of  oranges,  citrons,  and  pomegranates,  among  which 
we  heard  the  early  note  of  the  nightingale. 
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A  pictaresqoe  bridge  waa  throwD  toroM  the  litUe  riTer,  at 
end  of  whloh  waa  the  ancient  Mooriah  mill  of  the  oaaUei  deKmdtu 
by  a  tower  of  yellow  atone ;  a  fiaherman'a  net  hung  against  the 
wall  to  dry,  and  hard  by  in  the  rirer  waa  hia  boat ;  a  gttmp  of 
peasant  women  in  bright-colored  dreaaea,  croaaing  the  aroM 
bridge,  were  reflected  in  the  placid  stream.  Altogether  it  waa  aa 
admirable  scene  for  a  landscape  painter. 

The  old  Moorish  mills,  so  often  fonnd  on  secluded  streamai 
are  characteristic  objects  in  Spanish  landscape,  and  snggestiye  of 
the  perilous  times  of  old.  They  are  of  stone,  and  often  in  the 
form  of  towers  with  loopholes  and  battlementa,  capable  of  dcflniec 
in  those  warlike  days  when  the  country  on  both  aides  of  the 
border  was  subject  to  sudden  inroad  and  hasty  rarage,  and 
when  men  had  to  labor  with  their  weapons  at  hand,  and  some 
place  of  temporary  refuge. 

Our  next  halting  place  was  at  Gandul,  where  were  the  remains 
of  another  Moorish  castle,  with  its  ruined  tower,  a  nestling  plaoe 
for  storks,  and  commanding  a  view  over  a  vast  campifia  or  fertile 
plain,  with  the  mountains  of  Ronda  in  the  distance.  These 
castles  were  strong^holds  to  protect  the  plains  from  the  talas  or 
'forays  to  which  they  were  subject,  when  the  fields  of  corn  would 
be  laid  waste,  the  flocks  and  herds  swept  from  the  rast  pastures, 
and,  together  with  oaptiye  peasantry,  hurried  off  in  long  cayalga- 
das  across  the  borders. 

At  Gandul  we  found  a  tolerable  posada;  the  good  folks  could 
not  tell  us  what  time  of  day  it  was,  the  dock  only  struck  once  in 
the  day,  two  hours  after  noon ;  until  that  time  it  waa  guess  work. 
Wo  guessed  it  waa  full  time  to  eat;  so,  alighting,  we  ordereu  a  re* 
past  While  that  was  in  preparation,  we  yisited  the  palace  once  the 
residence  of  the  Marquis  of  OanduL  All  was  gone  to  decay ;  Ihers 
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were  but  two  or  three  rooms  habitable,  and  very  poorly  famished 
Tet  here  were  the  remains  of  grandeur ;  a  terrace,  where  fair 
dames  anid  gentle  oayaliers  may  once  have  walked ;  a  fish-pond 
and  ruined  garden,  with  grape-vines  and  date-bearing  palm-trees. 
Here  we  were  joined  by  a  fat  curate,  who  gathered  a  bouquet  of 
roses  and  presented  it,  very  gallantly,  to  the  lady  who  aooom* 
panied  us. 

Below  the  palace  was  the  mill,  with  orange-trees  and  aloes 
in  front,  and  a  pretty  stream  of  pure  water.  We  took  a  seat  in 
the  shade,  and  the  millers,  all  leaving  their  work,  sat  down  and 
smoked  with  us;  for  the  AndalusiAns  are  always  ready  for  a 
gossip.  They  were  waiting  for  the  regular  visit  of  the  barber, 
who  oame  once  a  week  to  put  all  their  chins  in  order.  He 
arrived  shortly  afterwards ;  a  lad  of  seventeen,  mounted  on  a 
donkey,  eager  to  display  his  new  alfoijas  or  saddle-bags,  just 
bought  at  a  f&ir ;  price  one  dollar,  to  be  paid  on  St  John's  day 
(in  June),  by  which  time  he  trusted  to  have  mown  beards  enough 
to  put  him  in  funds. 

By  the  time  the  laconic  clock  of  the  castle  had  struck  two  we 
had  finished  our  dinner.  So,  taking  leave  of  our  Seville  friends,  and 
leaving  the  millers  still  under  the  hands  of  the  barber,  we  set  off 
on  our  ride  across  the  campina.  It  was  one  of  those  vast  plains, 
common  in  Spain,  where  for  miles  and  miles  there  is  neither 
house  nor  tree.  Unlucky  the  traveller  who  has  to  traverse  it, 
exposed  as  we  were  to  heavy  and  repeated  showers  of  rain.  There 
ia  no  escape  nor  shelter.  Our  only  protection  was  our  Spanish 
oloaks,  which  nearly  covered  man  and  horse,  but  grew  heavier  every 
mfle.  By  the  time  we  had  lived  through  one  shower  wo  would 
see  another  slowly  but  inevitably  approaching;  fortunately  in  the 
interval  there  would  be  an  outbreak  of  bright,  warm,  Andalusian 
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■unshine,  which  would  make  oar  oloakB  send  up  wreaths  of  ataam 
bat  which  partially  dried  them  before  the  next  drenching. 

Shortly  after  sanset  we  arrived  at  Arahal,  a  little  town  among 
the  hills.  We  found  it  in  a  buatle  with  a  party  of  miqueleta,  who 
wore  patrolling  the  country  to  ferret  oat  robbera.  The  appearance 
of  foreigners  like  oarselves  was  an  unusaal  circamstanoo  in  an 
interior  country  town ;  and  little  Spanish  towns  of  the  kind  are 
easily  put  in  a  state  of  gossip  and  wonderment  by  such  an  occur- 
rence. Mine  host,  with  two  or  three  old  wiseacre  comrades  in 
brown  cloaks,  studied  our  passports  in  a  corner  of  the  posada, 
while  an  Alguazil  took  not^s  by  the  dim  light  of  a  lamp.  The 
passports  were  in  foreign  languages  and  perplexed  them,  but  our 
Squire  Sancho  assisted  them  in  their  studies,  and  magnified  our  im- 
portance with  the  grandiloquence  of  a  Spaniard.  In  the  mean  time 
the  magnificent  distribution  of  a  few  cigars  had  won  the  hearts  of 
all  around  us ;  in  a  little  while  the  whole  community  seemed  put 
in  agitation  to  make  us  welcome.  The  corregidor  himself  waited 
upon  us,  and  a  great  rush-bottomed  arm-chair  was  ostentatiously 
bolstered  into  our  room  by  our  landlady,  for  the  accommodation 
of  that  important  personage.  The  commander  of  the  patrol  took 
supper  with  us;  a  lively,  talking,  laughing  Andalux,  who  had 
made  a  campaign  in  South  America,  and  recounted  his  exploits  in 
love  and  war  with  much  pomp  of  phrase,  vehemence  of  gesticula- 
tion, and  mysterious  rolling  of  the  eye.  He  told  us  that  he  had 
a  list  of  all  the  robbers  in  the  country,  and  meant  to  ferret  out 
every  mother's  son  of  them ;  he  offered  us  at  the  same  time  some 
of  his  soldiers  as  an  escort  "  One  is  enough  to  protect  you, 
senors ;  the  robbers  know  me.  and  know  my  men ;  the  sight  of 
one  is  enough  to  spread  terror  through  a  whole  sierra."  We 
thanked  him  for  his  offer,  but  assured  him,  in  his  own  straiui  that 
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with  tho  proteotion  of  our  redoubtable  squire,  Sanoho,  we  were 
Dot  afraid  of  all  the  ladrones  of  Andalusia. 

While  we  were  supping  with  our  drawcansir  friend,  we  heard 
the  notes  of  a  guitar,  and  the  click  of  castanets,  and  presently  a 
chorus  of  voices  singing  a  popular  air.  In  fact  mine  Lost  had 
gathered  together  the  amateur  singers  and  musicians,  and  the 
rustic  belles  of  the  neighborhood,  and,  on  going  forth,  the  court- 
yard or  patio  of  the  inn  presented  a  scene  of  true  Spanish  festi- 
vity. We  took  our  seats  with  mine  host  and  hostess  and  the 
commander  of  the  patrol,  under  an  archway  opening  into  the 
court ;  the  guitar  passed  from  hand '  to  hand,  but  a  jovial  shoe- 
maker was  the  Orpheus  of  the  place.  He  was  a  pleasant-looking 
fellow,  with  huge  black  whiskers ;  his  sleeves  were  rolled  up  to 
his  elbows.  He  touched  the  guitar  with  masterly  skill,  and  sang 
a  little  amorous  ditty  with  an  expressive  leer  at  the  women,  with 
whom  he  was  evidently  a  favorite.  He  afterwards  danced  a  fan- 
dango with  a  buxom  Andalusian  damsel,  to  the  great  delight  of 
the  spectators.  But  none  of  the  females  present  could  compare 
with  mine  host's  pretty  daughter,  Pepita,  who  had  slipped  away 
and  made  her  toilette  for  the  occasion,  and  had  covered  her  head 
with  roses;  and  who  distinguished  herself  in  a  bolero  with  a 
handsome  young  dragoon.  We  ordered  our  host  to  let  wine  and^ 
refreshment  circulate  freely  among  the  company,  yet,  though 
there  was  a  motley  assembly  of  soldiers,  muleteers,  and  villagers, 
no  one  exceeded  the  bounds  of  sober  enjoyment.  The  scene  was 
a  study  for  a  painter:  the  picturesque  group  of  dancers,  ihe 
troopers  in  their  half  military  dresses,  the  peasantry  wrapped  in 
their  brown  cloaks ;  nor  must  I  omit  to  mention  the  old  meagre 
Alguasil,  in  a  short  black  cloak,  who  took  no  notice  of  any  thing 

going  on,  but  sat  in  a  corner  diligently  writing  by  the  dim  light 
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of  a  hage  copper  lamp,  that  might  hare  figured  in  the  daya  of 
Don  Quixote. 

The  following  morning  wai  bright  and  balmy,  ai  a  Ifay 
morning  onght  to  be,  according  to  the  poets.  Learing  Arahal 
at  seren  o'clock,  with  all  the  poeada  at  the  door  to  cheer  w  o^ 
we  pnrsned  onr  way  through  a  fertile  country,  corered  with  grain 
and  beautifully  verdant;  but  which  in  summer,  when  the  hairast 
is  over  and  the  fields  parched  and  brown,  most  be  monotonoos 
and  lonely;  for,  as  in  our  ride  of  yesterday,  there  were  neither 
houses  nor  people  to  be  seen.  The  latter  all  congp^gate  in  vik 
lages  and  strong-holds  among  the  hills,  as  if  these  fertile  plains 
were  still  subject  to  the  ravages  of  the  Moor. 

At  noon  we  came  to  where  there  was  a  group  of  trees,  beside 
a  brook  in  a  rich  meadow.  Here  we  alighted  to  make  our  mid* 
day  meal  It  was  really  a  luxurious  spot,  among  wild  flowers 
and  aromatic  herbs,  with  birds  singing  around  us.  Knowing  the 
scanty  larders  of  Spanish  inns,  and  the  houseless  tracts  we  might 
have  to  traverse,  we  had  taken  care  to  have  the  alfoijas  of  oar 
squire  well  stocked  with  cold  provisions,  and  his  bota,  or  leathern 
bottle,  which  might  hold  a  gallon,  filled  to  the  neck  with  choice 
Valdepefias  wine.*  As  we  depended  more  upon  these  for  our 
well-being  than  even  lus  trabncho,  we  exhorted  him  to  be  more 
attentive  in  keeping  them  well  charged;  and  I  must  do  him  the 
iustice  to  say  that  his  namesake,  the  trencher-loving  Sancho 

*  It  may  be  m  w«11  to  note  here^  that  the  alfoiJM  are  eqoare  po<^ete  al 
each  end  of  a  long  doth  about  a  foot  and  a  half  wide,  formed  by  taming  op 
iti  eztremitieib  Hie  eloth  it  then  thrown  orer  the  saddle,  and  the  pookeli 
hang  on  each  side  like  laddle-bagib  It  is  an  Arab  iovontibn.  The  bota  it 
a  leathern  bag  or  bottle,  of  portly  dimensions,  with  a  narrow  neck.  It  is  alto 
oriental  Hence  the  scriptoral  caution,  which  perplexed  me  in  my  boyhood^ 
not  to  put  new  wine  into  old  botUeSb 
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Ptnn,  wts  nerer  a  more  proTident  ^wrrejot.  Though  the  alfor 
Jai  and  the  bota  were  frequently  and  yigorouBlj  assailed  through- 
out the  journey,  they  had  a  wonderful  power  of  repletion,  our 
Tigilant  squire  sacking  every  thing  that  remained  from  our 
ropasts  at  the^inns,  to  supply  these  junketings  by  the  road-side, 
which  were  his  delight  ^ 

On  the  present  occasion  he  spread  quite  a  sumptuous  variety 
of  remnants  on  the  green-sward  before  us,  graced  with  an  excel- 
lent ham  brought  from  Seville ;  then,  taking  bis  seat  at  a  little 
distance,  he  solaced  himself  with  what  remained  in  the  alfoijas. 
A  visit  or  two  to  the  bota  made  him  as  merry  and  chirruping  as 
a  grasshopper  filled  with  dew.  On  my  comparing  his  contents 
of  the  alforjas  to  Sancho's  skimming  of  the  flesh-pots  at  the 
wedding  of  Gammacho,  I  found  he  was  well  versed  in  the  history 
of  Don  Quixote,  but,  like  many  of  the  common  people  of  Spain, 
firmly  believed  it  to  be  a  true  history. 

"  All  that  happened  a  long  time  ago,  seQor,"  said  he,  with  an 
inquiring  look. 

^  A  very  long  time,"  I  replied. 

"I  dare  say  more  than  a  thousand  years" — still  looking 
dubiously. 

^  I  dare  say  not  less." 

The  squire  was  satisfied.  Nothing  pleased  the  simple-hearted 
varlet  more  than  my  comparing  him  to  the  renowned  Sancho  for 
devotion  to  the  trencher ;  and  he  called  himself  by  no  other  name 
throughout  the  journey. 

Our  repast  bebg  finished,  we  spread  our  cloaks  on  the  green 
sward  under  the  tree,  and  took  a  luxurious  siesta  in  the  Spanish 
fitthion.     The  clouding  up  of  the  weather,  however,  warned  us  to 
depart,  and  a  harsh  wind  sprang  up  from  the  southeast.    Towards 
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676  o'olook  we  arrived  at  Ofluna,  a  town  of  fifleeD  thonfaDd  inhab 
itants,  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  with  a  ehnroh  and  a  miiiad 
eafitle  The  posada  was  ontaide  of  the  walla ;  it  had  a  oheerlaM 
look.  The  evening  being  oold,  the  inhabitants  were  erowded 
round  a  brasero  in  a  ohimnej  comer;  and  the  hostess  was  a  dry 
old  woman,  who  looked  like  a  mammy.  Eyerj  one  ejed  ua 
askance  as  we  entered,  as  Spaniards  are  apt  to  regard  strangera ; 
a  oheerj,  respeotful  salutation  on  our  part,  caballeroing  them  and 
touching  our  sombreros,  set  Spanish  pride  at  ease ;  and  when  we 
took  our  seat  among  them,  lit  our  cigars,  apd  passed  the  eigai^ 
box  round  among  them,  our  victory  was  complete.  I  have  never 
known  a  Spaniard,  whatever  his  rank  or  condition,  who  would 
Buffer  himself  to  be  outdone  in  courtesy ;  and  to  the  common 
Spaniard  the  present  of  a  cigar  (puro)  is  irresistible.  Care,  how- 
ever, must  be  taken  never  to  offer  him  a  present  with  an  air  of 
superiority  and  condescension ;  he  is  too  much  of  a  caballero  to 
receive  favors  at  the  cost  of  his  dignity. 

Leaving  Osuna  at  an  early  hour  the  next  morning,  we  entered 
the  sierra  or  range  of  mountains.  The  road  wound  through 
picturesque  scenery,  but  lonely ;  and  a  cross  here  and  there  by 
the  road  side,  the  sign  of  a  murder,  showed  that  we  were  now 
coming' among  the  "robber  haunts."  This  wild  and  intricate 
country,  with  its  silent  plains  and  valleys  intersected  by  mountains, 
has  ever  been  famous  for  banditti.  It  was  here  that  Omar  Ibn 
Hassan,  a  robber-chief  among  the  Moslems,  held  ruthloss  sway  is 
the  ninth  century,  disputing  dominion  even  with  the  caliphs  c 
Cordova.  This  too  was  a  part  of  the  regions  so  often  ravaged 
during  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  by  Ali  Atar,  the  old 
Moorish  aloayde  of  Loxa,  father-in-law  of  Boabdil,  so  that  it  was 
called  All  Atar's  garden,  and  here  "Jose  Maria,"  famoua  in 
Spanish  brigand  story,  had  his  favorite  lurking  places. 
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In  the  wmrse  of  the  day  we  passed  through  Fuente  la  Piedra 
near  a  little  salt  lake  of  the  same  name,  a  beantifol  sheet  of  water 
reflecting  like  a  mirror  the  distant  mountains.  We  now  came  in 
sight  of  Antiquera,  that  old  city  of  warlike  reputation,  lying  io 
\he  lap  of  the  great  sierra  which  runs  through  Andalusia.  A 
noble  vega  spread  out  before  it,  a  picture  of  mild  fertility  set  in 
a  frame  of  rocky  mountains.  Crossiug  a  gentle  river  we  ap- 
proached the  city  between  hedges  and  gardens,  in  which  nightin- 
gales were  pouring  forth  their  evening  song.  About  nightfall  we 
arrived  at  the  gates.  Every  thing  in  this  venerable  city  has  a 
decidedly  Spanish  stamp.  It  lies  too  much  out  of  the  frequented 
track  of  foreign  travel  to  have  its  old  usages  trampled  out.  Here 
I  observed  old  men  still  wearing  the  montero,  or  ancient  hunting 
eapi  once  common  throughout  Spain ;  while  the  young  men  wore 
the  little  round-crowned  hat,  with  brim  turned  up  all  round,  like 
a  cup  turned  down  in  its  saucer^,  while  the  brim  was  set  ofil 
with  little  black  tufts  like  cockades.  The  women,  too,  were 
all  in  mantillas  and  basquinas.  The  fashions  of  Paris  had  not 
reached  Antiquera. 

Pursuing  our  course  through  a  spacious  street^  we  put  up  at 
the  posada  of  San  Fernando.  As  Antiquera,  though  a  consider- 
able city,  is,  as  I  observed,  somewhat  out  of  the  track  of  travel, 
I  had  anticipated  bad  quarters  and  p^or  flEure  at  the  inn.  I  was 
agreeably  disappointed,  therefore,  by  a  supper  table  amply  sup- 
plied, and  what  were  still  more  acceptable,  good  clean  rooms  and 
oomfortable  beds.  Our  man,  Sancho,  felt  himself  as  well  off  as 
kifl  namesake,  when  he  had  the  run  of  the  duke's  kitchen,  and 
let  me  know,  as  I  retired  for  the  night,  that  it  had  been  a  proud 
lime  for  the  alforjas. 

Barly  in  the  morning  (May  4th)  I  strolled  to  the  ruins  of  the 
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old  Mooriflh  casilo  whioh  itself  had  been  reared  od  the  rebie  oft 
lloxnan  fortress.  Here,  taking  mj  seat  on  the  renuuni  of  a 
crumbling  tower,  I  enjoyed  a  grand  and  raried  landscape^  beauti- 
ful in  itself,  and  full  of  storied  and  romantie  associations ;  for  I 
was  now  in  the  very  heart  of  the  country  &mous  for  the  ehinl- 
rous  contests  between  Moor  and  Christian.  Below  me,  in  iti 
lap  of  hills,  lay  the  old  warrior  city  so  often  mentioiiad  ia 
chronicle  and  ballad.  Out  of  yon  gate  and  down  yon  hill  parad* 
ed  the  band  of  Spanish  cavaliers,  of  highest  rank  and  brafaal 
bearing,  to  make  that  foray  during  the  war  and  oonqaett  of 
Granada,  which  ended  in  the  lamentable  massacre  among  tha 
mountains  of  Malaga,  and  laid  all  Andalusia  in  mooming. 
Beyond  spread  out  the  Tega,  coyered  with  gardens  and  orchards 
and  fields  of  grain  and  enamelled  meadows,  inferior  only  to  the 
famous  yega  of  Granada.  To  the  right  the  Rock  of  the  Loyen 
stretched  like  a  cragged  promontory  into  the  plain,  whenoe  the 
daughter  of  the  Moorish  alcayde  and  her  lover,  when  closely 
pursued,  threw  themselves  in  despair. 

The  matin  peal  from  church  and  convent  below  me  rang 
sweetly  in  the  morning  air,  as  I  descended.  The  market  place 
was  beginning  to  throng  with  the  populace,  who  traffic  in  the 
abundant  produce  of  the  vega ;  for  this  is  the  mart  of  an  agricul- 
tural region.  In  the  market-place  were  abundance  of  freshly 
plucked  roses  for  sale ;  for  not  a  dame  or  damsel  of  Andalusia 
thinks  her  gala  dress  complete  without  a  rose  shining  like  a  geoi 
among  her  raven  tresses. 

On  returning  to  the  inn  I  found  our  man  Sancho,  in  high 
gossif  with  the  landlord  and  two  or  three  of  his  hangers-on.  He 
had  just  been  telling  some  marvellous  story  about  Seville,  whioh 
mine  host  seemed  piqued  to  match  with  one  equally  marvsUoiis 
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about  Antiqnera.  There  was  onoe  a  fountain,  ho  Bald,  in  one  of 
the  pnblio  squares  called  //  fuente  del  toro^  the  fountain  of  the 
bull,  because  the  water  gushed  from  the  mouth  of  a  bull's  headi 
oarvcd  of  stone.     Underneath  the  head  was  inscribed : 

En  frente  del  toro 
8e  ballen  teBora 

(In  front  of  the  bull  there  is  treasure.)  Many  digged  in  front 
of  the  fountain,  but  lost  their  labor  and  found  no  money.  At  last 
one  knowing  fellow  construed  the  motto  a  different  way.  It  ia 
11  the  forehead  (frente)  of  the  bull  that  the  treasure  is  to  be  found, 
said  he  to  himself,  and  I  am  the  man  to  find  it.  Accordingly  he 
eame  late  at  night,  with  a  mallet,  and  knocked  the  head  to  pieces ; 
and  what  do  you  think  he  found  ? 

^  Plenty  of  gold  and  diamonds  !"  cried  Sancho  eagerly. 

"  He  found  nothing,"  rejoined  mine  host  dryly ;  ^  and  he 
rained  the  fountain." 

Here  a  great  laugh  was  set  up  by  the  landlord's  hangcrsK>n ; 
who  considered  Sancho  completely  taken  in  by  what  I  presume 
was  one  of  mine  host's  standing  jokes. 

Leaving  Antiqnera  at  eight  o'clock,  we  had  a  delightful  ride 
along  the  little  riyer,  and  by  gardens  and  orchards,  fragrant  with 
file  odors  of  spring  and  vocal  with  the  nightingale.  Our  road 
passed  round  the  Rock  of  the  Lovers  (el  pefion  de  los  enamora- 
doe),  which  rose  in  a  precipice  above  us.  In  the  course  of  the 
morning  we  passed  through  Archidona.  situated  in  the  breast  of 
a  high  hill,  with  a  three-pointed  mountain  towering  above  it,  and 
the  ruins  of  a  Moorish  fortress.  It  was  a  great  toil  to  ascend  a 
steep  stony  street  leading  up  into  the  city,  although  it  bore  the 
eneoaniging  name  of  OaUe  Seal  del  Llano  (the  royal  street  of  the 
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plain),  but  it  was  still  a  greater  toil  to  doaoend  from  thia  mouB 
taiu  city  on  the  other  side. 

At  noon  we  halted  in  sight  of  Arohidona,  in  a  pleasant  littla 
meadow  among  hills  oovered  with  olive-trees.  Our  oloaks  were 
spread  on  the  grass,  under  an  elm  by  the  side  of  a  bubbling  rivu- 
let ;  our  horses  were  tethered  where  they  might  erop  the  herbage^ 
and  Sanoho  was  told  to  produce  his  alforjas.  Ho  had  been  un- 
usually silent  this  morning  ever  since  the  laugh  raised  at  his  ez* 
penso,  but  now  his  countenance  brightened,  and  he  produced  his 
alforjas  with  an  air  of  triumpK.  They  contained  the  oontriba* 
tions  of  four  days'  journeying,  but  had  been  signally  enriched  bj 
the  foraging  of  the 'previous  evening  in  the  plenteous  inn  at  An- 
tiquera ;  and  this  seemed  to  furnish  him  with  a  set-off  to  tha 
banter  of  mine  host 

En  frentedel  toro 
Sehallen  teMro 

would  he  exclaim,  with  a  chuckling  laugh,  as  he  drew  forth 
the  heterogeneous  contents  one  by  one,  in  a  series  whieh 
seemed  to  have  no  end.  First  came  forth  a  shoulder  of 
roasted  kid,  very  little  the  worsi>  for  wear ;  then  an  entire 
partridge  ;  then  a  great  morsel  (/  salted  codfish  wrapped  in  par 
per ;  then  the  residue  of  a  ham ;  then  the  half  of  a  pullet,  toge- 
ther with  several  rolls  of  bread,  and  a  rabble  rout  of  orangeti 
figs,  raisins,  and  walnuts.  His  bota  also  had  been  recruited  with 
some  excellent  wine  of  Malaga.  At  every  fresh  apparition  from 
his  larder,  he  would  enjoy  our  ludicrous  surprise,  throwing  him- 
self back  on  the  grass,  shouting  with  laughter,  and  exclaiming 
^  Frente  del  toro  I — frente  del  toro  I  Ah,  senors,  they  thongkl 
Banoho  a  simpleton  at  Antiqnera;  but  Sanoho  knew  where  to  iod 
the  tesoroV 
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While  we  wore  diverting  ourselyes  with  his  simple  droUeiy  a 
soiiui//  beggar  approached,  who  had  almost  the  look  of  a  pilgrim. 
Qlc  had  a  venerable  gray  beard,  and  was  evidently  very  old,  sup- 
porting himself  on  a  staff,  yet  age  had  not  bowed  him  down  ;  he 
was  tall  and  erect,  and  had  the  wreck  of  a  fine  form.  He  wore  a 
round  i^ndalusian  hat,  a  sheep-skin  jacket,  and  leathern  breeches, 
gaiters,  and  sandals.  His  dress,  though  old  and  patched,  wafl 
decent,  his  demeanor  manly,  and  he  addressed  us  with  the  grave 
eourtesy  that  is  to  be  remarked  in  the  lowest  SpaLiard.  We 
were  in  a  favorable  mood  for  such  a  visitor ;  and  in  a  freak  of 
oaprieioas  charity  gave  him  some  silver,  a  loaf  of  fine  wheaten 
bread,  and  a  goblet  of  our  choice  wine  of  Malaga.  He  received 
them  thankfully,  but  without  any  grovelling  tribute  of  gratitude. 
Tasting  the  wine,  he  held  it  up  to  the  light,  with  a  slip;ht  beam 
of  surprise  in  his  eye,  then  quaffing  it  off  al  a  draught ;  "  It  is 
many  years,"  said  he,  *•*•  since  I  have  tasted  such  wine.  It  is  a 
cordial  to  an  old  man's  heart."  Then,  looking  at  the  beautiful 
wheaten  loaf,  ^  bendito  sea  tcU  pan  r  ^  blessed  bo  such  bread  i" 
80  saying,  he  put  it  in  his  wallet.  We  urged  him  to  eat  it  or  the 
■pot.  ^  No,  senors,"  replied  he,  ^^  the  wine  I  had  cither  to  drink 
or  leave;  but  the  bread  I  may  take  home  to  share  with  my 
iamily." 

Our  man  Sancho  sought  our  eye,  and  reading  permission  there, 
gave  the  old  man  son^e  of  the  ample  fragments  of  our  repast,  on 
condition,  however,  that  he  should  sit  down  and  make  a  meaL 

He  accordingly  took  his  seat  at  some  little  distance  from  us, 
and  began  to  eat  slowly,  and  with  a  sobriety  and  decorum  that 
would  have  become  a  hidalgo.  There  was  altogether  a  measured 
Danner  and  a  quiet  self-possession  about  the  old  man,  that  made 
me  think  that  he  had  seen  better  days :  his  language  too,  though 

2* 
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piiuple,  had  ooeaBionallj  something  pioiarosque  and  almost  poeti- 
cal in  the  phraseology.  I  set  him  down  for  some  broken  down 
rravalier.  I  was  mistaken  ;  it  was  nothing  but  the  innate  eour- 
tc8j  of  a  Spaniard,  and  the  poetical  turn  of  thought  and  langnage 
ofTon  to  be  found  in  the  lowest  classes  of  this  clear-witted  people 
:"  or  fif^j  years,  he  told  us,  ho  had  been  a  shepherd,  but  now  ht 
was  out  of  employ  and  destitute.  "  When  I  was  a  young  mac,' 
said  he,  "  nothing  oould  hitrm  or  trouble  me  ;  I  was  always  well) 
always  gay ;  but  now  I  am  seventy-nine  years  of  age,  and  a  b^ 
gar,  and  my  heart  begins  to  fail  me." 

Still  he  was  not  a  regular  mendicant :  it  was  not  until  r6> 
cently  that  want  had  driven  him  to  this  degradation ;  and  he  gave 
a  touching  picture  of  the  struggle  between  hunger  and  pridd» 
when  abject  destitution  first  came  upon  him.  He  was  returning 
from  Malaga  without  money ;  he  had  not  tasted  food  for  soma 
time,  and  was  crossing  one  of  the  great  plains  of  Spain,  where 
there  were  but  few  habitations.  When  almost  dead  with  hunger, 
he  applied  at  the  door  of  a  vcnta  or  country  inn.  ^'  Perdon  utted 
por  Dios  hermano  P^  (Excuse  us,  brother,  for  God's  sake  1)  was 
the  reply — the  usual  mode  in  Spain  of  refusing  a  beggar.  <*  I 
turned  away,"  said  he,  "  with  shame  greater  than  my  hunger,  for 
my  heart  was  yet  too  proud.  I  came  to  a  river  with  high  banka, 
and  deep,  rapid  current,  and  felt  tempted  to  throw  myself  in : 

*  What  should  such  an  old,  worthless,  wretched  man  as  I  live  forT 
But  when  I  was  on  the  brink  of  the  current  I  thought  on  the 
blessed  Virgin,  and  turned  away.  I  travelled  on  until  I  saw  a 
country-seat  at  a  little  distance  from  the  road,  and  enteied  the 

outer  gate  of  the  court-yard.     The  door  was  shut,  but  there  wer# 

• 

two  young  senoras  at  a  window.     I  approached  and  begged : — 

*  Perdon  usted  par  Dins  tiermano  P — and  the  window  closed.     I 
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crept  oul  of  the  court-jard,  but  hunger  overcame  me,  and  my 
heart  gave  way :  I  thought  my  hour  at  hand,  so  I  laid  myecU 
down  at  the  gate,  commended  myself  to  the  Holy  Virgin,  and 
eovered  my  head  to  die.  In  a  little  while  afterwards  the  mastar 
of  the  house  came  home :  seeing  me  lying  at  his  gate,  he  uncoT 
ered  my  head,  had  pity  on  my  gray  hairs,  took  me  into  his  housey 
and  gave  me  food.  So,  senors,  you  see  that  one  should  alwmyt 
put  confidence  in  the  protection  of  the  Virgin." 

The  old  man  was  on  his  way  to  his  natiye  place,  Arohidona 
which  was  in  full  view  on  its  steep  and  rugged  mountain.  He 
pointed  to  the  ruins  of  its  castle :  ^  That  castle,"  he  said,  ^  waa 
inhabited  by  a  Moorish  king  at  the  time  of  the  wars  of  Granada. 
Queen  Isabella  invaded  it  with  a  great  army ;  .but  the  king  looked 
down  from  his  castle  among  the  clouds,  and  laughed  her  to  scorn  1 
Upon  this  the  Virgin  appeared  to  the  queen,  and  guided  her  and 
her  army  up  a  mysterious  path  in  the  mountains,  which  had  never 
before  been  known.  When  the  Moor  saw  her  coming,  he  was 
astonished,  and  springing  with  his  horse  from  a  precipice,  was 
dashed  to  pieces  I  The  marks  of  his  horse's  hoofs,"  said  the  old 
man,  ^  are  to  be  seen  in  the  margin  of  the  rock  to  this  day. 
And  see,  seHors,  yonder  is  the  road  by  which  the  queen  and  her 
army  mounted :  you  see  it  like  a  ribbon  up  the  mountain's  side ; 
but  the  miracle  is,  that,  though  it  can  be  seen  at  a  distance,  when 
you  come  near  it  disappears  I" 

The  ideal  road  to  which  he  pointed  was  undoubtedly  a  sandy 
ravine  of  the  mountain,  which  looked  narrow  and  defined  at  a 
distanoe,  but  became  broad  and  indistinct  on  an  approach. 

As  the  old  man's  heart  warmed  with  wine  and  wassail,  ho 
went  on  to  tell  us  a  story  of  the  buried  treasure  left  under  the 
custle  by  the  Moorish  king.    His  own  house  waa  next  to  the 
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foundaiioiis  of  the  oa&tle.  Tho  oarate  aud  notary  dreamod  throe 
times  of  tho  treasure,  and  went  to  work  at  the  plaoe  pointed  out 
in  their  dreams.  His  own  son-in-law  heard  the  sound  of  tlieir 
pickaxes  and  spades  at  night  What  they  found  nobody  knows ; 
tliey  beoame  suddenly  rioh,  but  kept  their  own  seeret  Thus  the 
old  man  had  onoe  been  next  door  to  fortune,  but  was  doomed 
never  to  get  under  the  same  roof 

I  haye  remarked  that  the  stories  of  treasure  buried  by  the 
Moors,  so  popular  throughout  Spain,  are  most  current  among  the 
poorest  people.  Kind  nature  eonsoles  with  shadows  for  the  laek 
of  substantials.  The  thirsty  man  dreams  of  fountains  and  run- 
ning streams ;  the  hungry  man  of  banquets ;  and  tho  poor  man 
of  heaps  of  hidden  gold:  nothing  certainly  is  more  opulent 
than  the  imagination  of  a  beggar. 

Our  afternoon's  ride  took  us  through  a  steep  and  rugged 
defile  of  the  mountains,  called  Puerto  del  Rcy.  the  Pass  of  the 
King;  being  one  of  the  great  passes  into  the  territories  of 
Granada,  and  the  one  by  which  king  Ferdinand  conducted  hir 
army.  Towards  sunset  the  road,  winding  round  a  hill,  brought 
us  in  sight  of  the  fiimous  little  frontier  city  of  Loxa.  whieh 
repulsed  Ferdinand  from  its  walla  Its  Arabic  name  implies 
guardian,  and  such  it  was  to  the  vega  of  Oranada ;  being  one 
of  its  advanced  guarda  It  was  the  strong-hold  of  that  fiery 
veteran,  old  Ali  Atar,  father-in-law  of  Boabdil ;  and  hero  it  was 
that  the  latter  collected  his  troops,  and  sallied  forth  on  that 
disastrous  foray  which  ended  in  the  death  of  the  old  alcayde  and 
his  own  captivity.  From  its  commanding  position  at  the  gate,  as 
it  were  of  this  mountain  pass,  Loxa  has  not  unaptly  been  termed 
the  key  of  Oranada.  It  is  wildly  picturesque ;  built  along  Hm 
£k;e  of  an  arid  mountain.     The  ruins  of  a  Moorish  alea»r  or 
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ciladtil  orown  a  rooky  mound  which  rises  out  of  tho  centre  of  the 
town.  The  riv^cr  Xenil  washes  its  base,  winding  among  rocks, 
and  groves,  and  gardens,  and  meadows,  and  crossed  by  a  Moorish 
bridge.  Above  the  city  all  is  savage  and  sterile,  below  is  the 
richest  vegetation  and  the  freshest  verdure.  A  similar  contrast 
is  presented  by  the  river ;  above  the  bridge  it  is  placid  and  grassy, 
Toflccting  groves  and  gardens ;  below  it  is  rapid,  noisy  and  tumul- 
tuous. The  Sierra  Nevada,  the  royal  mountains  of  Granadaj 
erowncd  with  perpetual  snow,  form  the  distant  boundary  to  thia 
wied  landscape ;  one  of  the  most  characteristic  of  romantic  Spain 
Alighting  at  the  entrance  of  the  city,  we  gave  our  horses  to 
Sanoho  to  lead  them  to  the  inn,  while  we  strolled  about  to  enjoy 
the  singular  beauty  of  the  environs.  As  we  crossed  the  bridge 
to  a  fine  alamcda,  or  public  walk,  the  bells  tolled  the  hour  of  ora- 
tion. At  the  sound  the  wayfarers,  whether  on  business  or  pleas- 
ure, paused,  took  off  their  hats,  crossed  themselves,  and  repeated 
their  evening  prayer ;  a  pious  custom  still  rigidly  observed  in 
retired  parts  of  Spain.  Altogether  it  was  a  solemn  and  beautiful 
evening  soene,  and  we  wandered  on  as  the  evening  gradually 
dosed,  and  the  new  moon  began  to  glitter  between  the  high  elms 
of  the  alameda.  We  were  roused  from  this  quiet  state  of  enjoy- 
ment by  the  voice  of  our  trusty  squire  hailing  us  from  a  dis 
tance.  He  came  up  to  us,  out  of  breath.  '^  Ah,  sefiores,"  cried 
ho,  ^  el  pobre  Sanoho  no  es  nada  sin  Don  Quixote."  (Ah,  sefiora, 
poor  Sanoho  is  nothing  without  Don  Quixote.)  He  had  been 
alarmed  at  our  not  coming  to  the  inn ;  Loxa  was  such  a  wild 
mountain  place,  full  of  contrabandistas,  enchanters  and  infiernos ; 
he  did  not  well  know  what  might  have  happened,  and  set  out  to 
seek  us,  inquiring  after  us  of  every  person  he  met,  until  he 
traced  us  across  the  bridge,  and,  to  his  great  joy,  caught  cdght  of 
U8  strolling  in  the  alameda.  2* 
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The  inn  to  which  he  conducted  us  wis  called  the  GoronA.  ot 
Crown,  and  wo  found  it  quite  in  keeping  with  the  ehancter  el 
the  place,  the  inhabitants  of  which  seem  still  to  retain  the  bold| 
fiery  spirit  of  the  olden  time.  The  hostess  was  a  joung  and 
handsome  Andalusian  widow,  whose  trim  basquiila  of  black  silk, 
fringed  with  bugles,  sot  off  the  play  of  a  graceful  form  and  round 
pliant  limbs.  Her  stop  was  firm  and  elastic  :  her  dark  eye  wtA 
full  of  fire,  and  the  co<iuctry  of  her  air,  and  yaried  ornaments  of 
her  person,  showed  that  she  wm  accustomed  to  be  admired. 

She  was  well  matched  by  a  brother,  nearly  about  her  own 
age ;  they  were  perfect  models  of  the  Andalusiau  Majo  and  Haja» 
He  was  tall,  vigorous,  and  well-formed,  with  a  dear  olive  ooin- 
ploxion,  a  dark  beaming  cyo,  and  curling  chesnut  whiskers  thai 
met  under  his  chin.  He  was  gallantly  dressed  in  a  short  green 
velvet  jacket,  fitted  to  his  shape,  profusely  decorated  with  silver 
buttons,  with  a  white  handkerchief  in  each  pocket.  He  had 
breeclies  of  the  same,  with  rows  of  buttons  from  the  hips  to  the 
knees ;  a  pink  silk  handkerchief  round  his  neck,  gathered  through 
a  ring,  on  the  bosom  of  a  neatly-plaited  shirt ;  a  sash  round  the 
waist  to  match ;  bottinas,  or  spatterdashes,  of  the  finest  russet 
leather,  elegantly  worked,  and  open  at  the  calf  to  show  his  stock- 
ing ;  and  russet  shoes,  setting  off  a  well-shaped  foot. 

As  he  was  standing  at  the  door,  a  horseman  rode  up  and 
entered  into  low  and  earnest  conversation  with  him.  He  was 
dressed  in  a  similar  style,  and  almost  with  equal  finery ;  a  man 
about  thirty,  square-built,  with  strong  Roman  features,  handsome, 
though  slightly  pitted  with  the  small-pox  ;  with  a  free,  bold,  and 
somewhat  daring  air.  His  powerful  black  horse  was  decorated 
with  tassels  and  fanciful  trappings,  and  a  couple  of  broad*moQthed 
blunderbusses  hung  behind  the  saddle.     He  had  the  air  fif  on# 
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of  those  oontnbondistos  I  haye  seen  in  the  mountains  of  Bonda, 
and  CTidentlj  had  a  good  nnderstanding  with  the  brother  of 
mine  hostess ;  nay,  if  I  mistake  not,  he  was  a  favored  admirer 
jf  the  widow.  In  fact,  the  whole  inn  and  its  inmates  had  some, 
tiling  of  a  contrabandista  aspect,  and  a  blunderbuss  stood  in  a 
corner  beside  the  guitar.  The  horseman  I  have  mentioned 
passed  his  evening  in  the  posada,  and  sang  several  bold  mountain 
romances  with  great  spirit.  As  we  were  at  supper,  two  poor 
Asturians  put  in  in  distress,  begging  food  and  a  night's  lodging. 
They  had  b-^ien  waylaid  by  robbers  as  they  came  from  a  fair 
among  the  mountains,  robbed  of  a  horse,  which  carried  all  their 
stock  in  trade,  stripped  of  their  money,  and  most  of  their  apparel, 
beaten  for  having  offered  resistance,  and  left  almost  naked  in  the 
road.  My  companion,  with  a  prompt  generosity  natural  to  him, 
ordered  them  a  supper  and  a  bed,  and  gave  them  a  sum  of  money 
to  help  them  forward  towards  their  home. 

As  the  evening  advanced,  the  dramatis  personse  thickened. 
A  large  man,  about  sixty  years  of  age,  of  powerful  frame,  came 
Strolling  in,  to  gossip  with  mine  hostess.  He  was  dressed  in  the 
ordinary  Andalusian  costume,  but  had  a  huge  sabre  tucked  under 
his  arm ;  wore  large  moustaches,  and  had  something  of  a  lofty 
swaggering  air.  Every  one  seemed  to  regard  him  with  great 
deference 

Our  man  Sancho  whispered  to  us  that  he  was  Don  Ven- 
tura Rodrigues,  the  hero  and  champion  of  Loxa,  famous  for 
his  prowess  and  the  strength  of  his  arm.  In  the  time  of  the 
French  invasion  he  surprised  six  troopers  who  were  asleep :  he 
first  secured  their  horses,  then  attacked  them  with  his  sabre, 
killed  some,  and  took  the  rest  prisoners.  For  this  exploit  the 
king  allows  him  a  peseta  (the  fifth  of  a  dure,  or  dollar)  per  day, 
and  has  dignified  him  with  the  title  of  Don. 
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I  waa  amused  to  bohold  his  swelling  language  and  doiLoanor. 
He  was  evidently  a  thorough  Andalusian,  boastful  as  brave.  Bu 
sabre  was  always  in  his  hand  or  under  his  arm.  Ho  earries  it 
always  about  with  him  as  a  child  does  her  doll,  calls  it  his  Santa 
Teresa,  and  says,  "*■  When  I  draw  it,  the  earth  trembles"  (tiemUa 
la  tierra). 

I  sat  until  a  late  hour  listening  to  the  varied  themes  of  Uiii 
motley  group,  who  mingled  together  with  the  unreserve  of  m 
Spanish  posada.  We  had  contrabsndiHta  songs,  stories  of  lolh 
bers,  guerilla  exploits,  and  Moorish  legends.  The  last  wore  from 
our  handsome  landlady,  who  gave  a  poetical  account  of  iha 
Inficrnos,  or  infernal  regions  of  Loxa,  dark  caverns,  in  whieh 
subterranean  streams  and  waterfalls  make  a  mysterious  sound. 
The  common  people  say  that  there  are  money  coiners  shut  up 
there  from  the  time  of  the  Moors ;  and  that  the  Moorish  kingt 
kept  their  treasures  in  those  caverns. 

I  retired  to  bed  with  my  imagination  excited  by  all  tliat  I 
had  seen  and  heard  in  this  old  warrior  city.  Scarce  had  I  fallen 
asleep  when  I  was  aroused  by  a  horrid  din  and  uproar,  that 
might  have  confounded  the  hero  of  La  Mancha  himself  whose  ex- 
perience of  Spanish  inns  was  a  continual  uproar.  It  seemed  for 
a  moment  as  if  the  Moors  were  once  more  breaking  into  tho 
town .  or  the  infiemos  of  which  mine  hostess  talked  had  broken 
loose.  I  sallied  forth  half  dressed  to  reconnoiter.  It  was  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  charivari  to  celebrate  the  nuptials  of  an  old 
man  with  a  buxom  damsel.  Wishing  him  joy  of  his  bride  and 
his  serenade,  I  returned  to  my  more  quiet  bed,  and  slept  soundly 
until  morning. 

While  dressing,  I  amused  myself  in  reeonnoitering  the  popa- 
laoo  from  my  window.     There  were  groups  of  fioe-looking  youd|^ 
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men  in  the  trim  fanciful  Andalusian  costume,  with  brown  cloiikii, 
thrown  about  them  in  true  Spanish  style,  which  cannot  be  imitat 
ed,  and  little  round  majo  hats  stuck  on  with  a  peculiar  knowing 
air.  Thej  had  the  same  galliard  look  which  I  have  remarked 
among  the  dandy  mountaineers  of  Ronda.  Indeed,  all  this  pait 
of  Andalusia  abounds  with  such  game-looking  characters.  They 
loiter  about  the  towns  and  Tillages ;  seem  to  have  plenty  of  time 
and  plenty  of  money;  ''horse  to  ride  and  weapon  to  wear." 
Great  gossips ;  great  smokers ;  apt  at  touching  the  guitar,  sing- 
ing  couplets  to  their  maja  belles,  and  famous  dancers  of  the 
bolero.  Throughout  all  Spain  the  men,  however  poor,  have  a 
gentleman-like  abundance  of  leisure  ;  seeming  to  consider  it  the 
attribute  of  a  true  cavaliero  never  to  be  in  a  hurry ;  but  the 
Andalusians  are  gay  as  well  as  leisurely,  and  have  none  of  the 
squalid  accompaniments  of  idleness.  The  adventurous  contra- 
band trade  which  prevails  throughout  these  mountain  regions, 
and  along  the  maritime  borders  of  Andalusia,  is  doubtless  at  the 
bottom  of  this  galliard  character. 

In  contrast  to  the  costume  of  these  groups  was  that  of  two 
long-legged  Yalencians  conducting  a  donkey,  laden  with  articles 
of  merchandise ;  their  musket  slung  crosswise  over  his  back 
ready  for  action.  They  wore  round  jackets  (jalecos),  wide  linen 
bragas  or  drawers  scarce  reaching  to  the  knees  and  looking  liko 
kilts,  red  fajas  or  sashes  swathed  tightly  round  their  waists, 
sandals  of  espartal  or  bass  weed,  colored  kerchiefs  round  their 
heads  somewhat  in  the  style  of  turbans  but  leaving  the  top  of 
the  head  uncovered;  in  short,  their  whole  appearance  having 
iDUob  of  the  traditional  Moorish  stamp. 

On  leaving  Loxa  we  were  joined  by  a  cavalier,  well  mounted  and 
woU  armed,  and  followed  on  foot  by  an  csoopetero  or  musketeer 
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He  saluted  as  coorteouslj,  and  soon  let  os  into  his  qualitj.  He 
was  chief  of  the  castoms,  or  rather.  T  should  suppose,  chief  of  an 
armed  company  whose  business  it  is  to  patrol  the  roads  and  look 
out  for  contraband istas.  The  csoopetero  was  one  of  his  guards. 
In  the  course  of  our  morning's  ride  I  drew  from  him  somo  parti* 
oulars  concerning  the  smugglers,  who  ha?e  risen  to  be  a  kind  of 
mongrel  chivalry  in  Spain.  They  come  into  Andalusia,  ho  eaid, 
from  various  parts,  but  especially  from  La  Mancha ;  sometimei 
to  receive  goods,  to  be  smuggled  on  an  appointed  night  aeroM 
the  line  at  the  plaxa  or  strand  of  Gibraltar  ;  sometimes  to  meet 
a  vessel,  which  is  to  ho?er  on  a  given  night  off  a  certain  part  of 
the  coast.  They  keep  together  and  travel  in  the  night.  In  thm 
daytime  they  lie  quiet  in  barrancos,  gullies  of  the  mountains  or 
lonely  farm-houses ;  where  they  are  generally  well  reoeived«  aa 
they  make  the  fiimily  liberal  presents  of  their  smuggled  warea. 
Indeed,  much  of  the  finery  and  trinkets  worn  by  the  wivei  and 
daughters  of  the  mountain  hamlets  and  farm-housos  are  presenta 
from  the  gay  and  open-handed  contrabaudistas. 

Arrived  at  the  part  of  the  coast  where  a  vessel  is  to  meet 
them,  they  look  out  at  night  from  some  rocky  point  or  headland. 
If  they  descry  a  sail  near  the  shore  tliey  make  a  concerted 
signal ;  sometimes  it  consists  in  suddenly  displaying  a  lantern 
three  times  from  beneath  the  folds  of  a  cloak.  If  the  signal  is 
answered,  they  descend  to  the  shore  and  prepare  for  quick  work. 
The  vessel  runs  close  in ;  all  her  boats  are  busy  landing  tho 
smuggled  goods,  made  up  into  snug  packages  for  transportation 
on  horseback.  These  are  hastily  thrown  on  tho  beach,  as  hastily 
gathered  up  and  packed  on  the  horses,  and  then  tho  contraban- 
dintas  olatter  off  to  the  mountains.  They  travel  by  the  roughett| 
wildest,  and  most  solitary  roads,  where  it  is  almost  fruitless  to 
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take  a  different  coarse.  When  thej  hear  of  one  of  those  bauds 
returning  fall  freighted  through  the  mountains,  they  go  out  in 
force,  sometimes  twelve  infantry  and  eight  horsemen,  and  take 
their  station  where  the  mountain  defile  opens  into  the  plain 
The  infantry,  who  lie  in  ambush  some  distance  within  the  defile, 
suffer  the  band  to  pass,  then  rise  and  fire  upon  them.  The  con* 
irabandistas  dash  fdrward,  but  are  met  in  front  by  the  horsemen. 
A  wild  skirmish  ensues.  The  contrabandistas,  if  hard  pressed, 
become  desperate.  Some  dismount,  use  their  horses  as  breast- 
works, and  fire  over  their  backs :  others  cut  the  cords,  let  the 
!>acks  fall  off  to  delay  the  enemy,  and  endeavor  to  escape  with 
(heir  steeds.  Some  get  off  in  this  way  with  the  loss  of  their 
packages ;  some  are  taken,  horses,  packages,  and  all ;  others 
abandon  every  thing,  and  make  their  escape  by  scrambling  up 
the  mountains.  ^^  And  then  "  cried  Sancho,  who  had  been  listen- 
ing with  a  greedy  ear,  *'  se  hacen  ladrones  kgitimos" — and  then 
they  become  legitimate  robbers. 

I  oould  not  help  laughing  at  Sancho^s  idea  of  a  legitimate 
calling  of  the  kind ;  but  the  chief  of  customs  told  me  it  was 
really  tne  case  that  the  smugglers,  when  thus  reduced  to  ex- 
tremity, thought  they  had  a  kind  of  right  to  take  the  road,  and 
lay  travellers  under  contribution,  until  they  had  collected  funds 
enough  to  mount  and  equip  themselves  in  contrabandista  style. 

Towards  noon  our  wayfaring  companion  took  leave  of  us  and 
turned  up  a  steep  defile,  followed  by  his  escopetero ;  and  shortly 
afterwards  we  emerged  from  the  mountains,  and  entered  upon 
the  far  famed  Vega  of  Granada. 

Our  last  mid-day's  repast  was  taken  under  a  grove  of  olive* 
trees  on  the  border  of  a  rivulet.     We  were  in  a  classical  neigh- 
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borhood ;  for  not  far  off  were  tbo  grores  and  orchards  of  iLe 
Soto  de  Rouia  This,  according  to  fabulous  tradition,  was  a  re- 
treat founded  by  Count  Julian  to  connolo  his  daughter  Florinda. 
1 1  was  a  rural  resort  of  the  Moorish  kings  of  Granada ;  and  has 
in  roodern  times  been  granted  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Our  worthy  sijuire  made  a  half  melancholy  face  as  he  drew 
forth,  for  the  last  time,  the  contents  of  his  alforjaS;  lameniiiig 
that  our  expedition  was  drawing  to  a  close,  for,  with  sooh 
cavaliers,  he  said,  he  could  travel  to  the  world's  end.  Oar 
repast,  however,  was  a  gay  one;  made  under  such  delighifnl 
auspices.  The  day  was  without  a  cloud.  The  heat  of  the  suii 
was  tempered  by  cool  brecics  from  the  mountains.  Before  us  ex* 
tended  the  glorious  Vega.  In  the  distance  was  romantic  Granada 
surmounted  by  the  ruddy  towers  of  tlic  Alhambra,  while  far  above 
it  the  snowy  summits  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  shone  like  silver. 

Our  repast  finished,  we  spread  our  cloaks  and  took  our  last 
siesta  alfresco^  lulled  by  the  humming  of  bees  among  the  flowers 
and  the  notes  of  doves  among  the  olive-trees.  When  the  sultry 
hours  were  passed  we  resumed  our  journey.  After  a  time  we 
overtook  a  pursy  little  man,  shaped  not  unlike  a  toad  and 
mounted  on  a  mule.  He  fell  into  conversation  with  Sancho,  and 
finding  we  were  strangers,  undertook  to  guide  us  to  a  good 
posada.  He  was  an  escribano  (notary),  he  said,  and  knew  the 
city  as  thoroughly  as  his,  own  pocket  '^  Ah  Dios  ScHorcs  I  what 
a  city  you  are  going  to  see.  Such  streets !  such  squares  1  such 
palaces !  and  then  the  women — ah  Santa  Maria  purisima — ^what 
women  !"  "  But  the  posada  you  talk  of,'*  said  I,  "  are  you  sure 
it  is  a  good  one  V 

''Good  !  Santa  Maria !  the  best  in  Granada.  Salones  graiidca 
— ouuias  de  luxo— colchones  de  pluma  (grand  saloons — ^loxunoiw 
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Bleeping  rooms — ^beds  of  down).  Ah,  sefloi  00,  yuu  will  fare  like 
kiuff  Ohico  in  the  Alhambra." 

**  And  how  will  my  horses  fare  ?"  cried  Sanoho. 

"  Like  king  Chico's  horses.  Chocolate  con  leche  y  boUos  para 
aimtierza"  (chocolate  and  milk  with  sugar  cakes  for  breakfast), 
giving  the  squire  a  knowing  wink  and  a  leer. 

After  such  satisfactory  accounts  nothing  more  was  to  be 
•desired  on  that  head.  So  we  rode  quietly  on,  the  squab  little 
notary  taking  the  lead,  and  turning  to  us  every  moment  with 
some  fresh  exclamation  about  the  grandeurs  of  Granada  and  the 
famous  times  we  were  to  have  at  the  posada. 

Thus  escorted,  we  passed  between  hedges  of  aloes  and  Indian 
figs,  and  through  that  wilderness  of  gardens  with  which  the  yega 
is  embroidered,  and  arrived  about  sunset  at  the  gates  of  the  city. 
Our  ofiicious  little  conductor  conveyed  us  up  one  street  and 
down  another,  until  he  rode  into  the  court-yard  of  an  inn  where 
he  appeared  to  be  perfectly  at  home.  Summoning  the  landlord 
by  his  Christian  name,  he  committed  us  to  his  care  as  two  caval- 
Icros  de  muoho  valor,  worthy  of  his  best  apartments  and  most 
sumptuous  fare.  We  were  instantly  reminded  of  the  patronizing 
stranger  who  introduced  Oil  Bias  with  such  a  flourish  of  trumpets 
to  the  host  and  hostess  of  the  inn  at  Pennaflor,  ordering  trouts 
for  his  supper,  and  eating  voraciously  at  his  expense.  "You 
**  know  not  what  you  possess/'  cried  he  to  the  innkeeper  and  his 
wife.  **You  have  a  treasure  in  your  house.  Behold  in  this 
young  gentleman  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world — nothing  in 
this  house  is  too  good  for  SeHor  Oil  Bias  of  Santillane.  who 
deserves  to  be  entertained  like  a  prince." 

Determined  that  the  little  notary  should  not  eat  trouts  at  our 
expense  like  his  prototype  of  Pennaflor,  we  forbore  to  ask  him 
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to  supper ;  nor  had  we  retBon  to  reproftch  onnelTes  witb  ingnH- 
tude ;  for  wo  found  before  morning  the  little  Tarlct^  who  was  no 
doubt  a  good  friend  of  the  landlord,  had  deooyed  ua  into  one  of 
the  ahabbiett  poaadai  in  Granada. 


PAI^CE  OF  THE  ALHAMBR^ 


Tu  the  traveller  imbued  with  a  feeling  for  the  historioai  and 
poetical,  so  inseparably  intertwined  in  the  annals  of  romantio 
Spain,  the  Alhambra  is  as  much  an  object  of  devotion  as  is  the 
Caaba  to  all  true  Moslems.  How  man  j  legends  and  traditions,  true 
and  fiibuloos ;  how  many  songs  and  ballads,  Arabian  and  Spanish, 
of  love  and  war  and  chivalry,  are  associated  with  this  oriental 
pile !  It  was  the  royal  abode  of  the  Moorish  kings,  where,  sur- 
rounded with  the  splendors  and  refinements  of  Asiatic  luxury, 
they  held  dominion  over  what  they  vaunted  as  a  terrestrial  para- 
dise, and  made  their  last  stand  for  empire  in  Spain.  The  royal 
palace  forms  but  a  part  of  a  fortress,  the  walls  of  which,  studded 
with  towers,  stretch  irregularly  round  the  whole  crest  of  a  hill, 
a  spur  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  or  Snowy  Mountains,  and  overlook 
the  city ;  externally  it  is  a  rude  congregation  of  towers  and  bat- 
tlements, with  no  regularity  of  plan  nor  grace  of  architecture, 
and  giving  little  promise  of  the  grace  and  beauty  which  prevail 
within. 

In  the  time  of  the  Moors  the  fortress  was  capable  of  containing 
within  in  it6  outward  precincts  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men, 
and  served  occasionally  as  a  strong-hold  of  the  sovereigns  against 
tlicir  rebellious  subjects.     After  the  kingdom  had  passed  into 
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the  hands  of  the  ChristiaDS,  the  Alhambra  continued  to  be  a 
rojal  demedne,  and  was  occasionally  inhabited  by  the  Castilian 
inonarchs.  The  emperor  Charles  Y.  commenced  a  sumptuous 
palace  within  its  walls,  but  was  deterred  from  completing  it 
by  repeated  shocks  of  earthquakes.  The  last  royal  residents 
were  Philip  V.  and  his  beautiful  queen.  Eiizabetta  of  Paimfti 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Great  preparations  were  mado 
for  their  reception.  The  palace  and  gardens  were  placed  in  m 
state  of  repair,  and  a  new  suite  of  apartments  erected,  and  deco- 
rated by  artists  brought  from  Italy.  The  sojourn  of  the  sore* 
reigns  was  transient,  and  after  their  departure  the  palace  onoo 
more  became  desolate.  Still  the  place  was  maintained  with  somo 
military  state.  The  governor  held  it  immediately  from  the 
crown,  its  jurisdiction  extended  down  into  the  suburbs  of  tha 
city,  and  was  independent  of  the  captain-general  of  Oranada. 
A  considerable  garrison  was  kept  up,  tlie  governor  had  his  apart- 
ments in  the  front  of  the  old  Moorish  palace,  and  never  de- 
scended into  Oranada  without  some  military  panide.  The  fortresai 
in  fact,  was  a  little  town  of  itself,  having  several  streets  of  hoosea 
within  its  walls,  together  with  a  Franciscan  convent  and  a  paro- 
dhial  church. 

The  desertion  of  the  court,  however,  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the 
Alhambra.  Its  beautiful  halls  became  desolate,  and  some  of 
tliem  fell  to  ruin ;  the  gardens  were  destroyed,  and  the  fountains 
ceased  to  play.  By  degrees  the  dwellings  became  filled  with  a 
loose  and  lawless  population  ;  contraband istas.  who  availed  them- 
selves of  its  independent  jurisdiction  to  carry  on  a  wide  and 
daring  course  of  smuggling,  and  thieves  and  rogues  of  all  sorts, 
who  mado  this  their  place  of  refuge  wLeuce  they  might  depredate 
apc'j  Granada  and  its  vicinity.     The  strong  arm  of  govemmeni 
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at  length  interfered ;  the  whole  commnnitj  vras  thoroughly  sifted ; 
none  were  suffered  to  remain  but  such  as  were  of  honest  charao- 
ter,  and  had  legitimate  right  to  a  residence  ;  the  greater  part  oi 
the  houses  were  demolished  and  a  mere  hamlet  left,  with  the  pa- 
rochial church  and  the  Franciscan  convent  During  the  recent 
troubles  in  Spain,  when  Oranada  was  in  the  hands  of  the  French, 
the  Alhambra  was  garrisoned  by  their  troops,  and  the  palace  was 
oooasionally  inhabited  by  the  French  commander.  With  that 
enlightened  taste  which  has  ever  distinguished  the  French  nation 
in  their  conquests,  this  monument  of  Moorish  elegance  and 
gprandeur  was  rescued  from  the  absolute  ruin  and  desolation  that 
were  overwhelming  it  The  roofs  were  repaired,  the  saloons  and 
galleries  protected  from  the  weather,  the  gardens  cultivated,  tho 
watercourses  restored,  the  fountains  once  more  made  to  throw  up 
their  sparkling  showers ;  and  Spain  may  thank  her  invaders  for 
having  preserved  to  her  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  of  her 
historical  monument-s. 

On  the  departure  of  the  French  they  blew  up  several  towers 
of  the  outer  wall,  and  left  the  fortifications  scarcely  tenable. 
Since  that  time  the  military  importance  of  the  post  is  at  an  end. 
The  garrison  is  a  handful  of  invalid  soldiers,  whose  principal 
duty  is  to  guard  some  of  the  outer  towers,  which  serve  occasion- 
ally as  a  prison  of  state ;  and  the  governor,  abandoning  the  lofty 
hill  of  the  Alhambra,  resides  in  the  centre  of  Granada,  for  the 
more  convenient  dispatch  of  his  official  duties.  I  cannot  con- 
dude  this  brief  notice  of  the  state  of  the  fortress  without  bear- 
ing testimony  to  the  honorable  exertions  of  its  present  command- 
er, Don  Francisco  de  Serna,  who  is  tasking  all  the  limited 
resources  at  his  command  to  put  the  palace  in  a  state  of  repair 
and  by  his  judicious  precautions,  has  for  some  time  arrested  its 
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too  oorUin  decay.  Had  his  predecessors  discharged  the  dntlet 
of  their  station  with  equal  fidelity,  the  Alhambra  might  yet  have 
romaiDcd  in  almost  its  pristine  beauty:  were  government  lo^ 
second  him  with  means  equal  to  his  ical,  this  relic  of  it  might 
Btill  bo  presenrcd  for  many  generations  to  adorn  the  land,  and 
attract  the  curious  and  enlightened  of  CTcry  clima 

Oar  first  object  of  course,  on  the  morning  after  our  arriTal,  was 
a  visit  to  this  time-honored  edifice ;  it  has  been  so  often,  howoTar, 
and  BO  minutely  described  by  travellers,  that  I  shall  not  under- 
take  to  give  a  comprehensive  and  elaborate  account  of  it,  bnt 
merely  occasional  sketches  of  parts  with  the  incidents  and  aMOoi 
at  ions  connected  with  them. 

Leaving  our  posada,  and  traversing  the  renowned  square  o£ 
the  Vivarrambla,  once  the  scene  of  Moorish  jousts  and  tonr- 
nanients.  now  a  crowded  market-place,  we  proceeded  along  the 
Zacatin.  the  main  street  of  what,  in  the  time  of  the  Mooni, 
was  the  Great  Bazaar,  and  where  small  sliops  and  narrow  alleys 
still  retain  the  oriental  character.  Crossing  an  open  place  in 
front  of  the  palace  of  the  captain-general,  we  ascended  a  confined 
iknd  winding  street,  the  name  of  which  reminded  us  of  the  chiT- 
alric  days  of  Oranada.  It  is  called  the  Calle,  or  street  of  the 
Oomeres,  ^m  a  Moorish  family  famous  in  chronicle  and  song. 
This  street  led  up  to  the  Puerta  de  las  Granadas.  a  massive  gate- 
way of  Grecian  architecture,  built  by  Charles  V.,  forming  the 
entrance  to  the  domains  of  the  Alhambra 

At  the  gate  were  two  or  three  ragged  superannuated  soldiers, 
doling  on  a  stone  bench,  the  successors  of  the  Zegris  and  ike 
Abencerrages ;  while  a  tull,  meagre  varlet,  whose  rusty-brown 
doak  was  evidently  intended  to  conceal  the  ragged  state  of  bis 
nether  garments,  was  lounging  in  the  sunshine  and  gossiping  with 
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ftn  A&oient  sentinel  on  dnty.    He  joined  us  aa  we  entered  the 
gate,  and  offered  his  scrrices  to  show  ns  the  fortress. 

I  have  a  traveller's  dislike  to  officious  ciceroni,  and  did  not 
altogether  like  the  garb  of  the  applicant. 

"  Y  ou  are  well  acquainted  with  the  place,  I  presume  ?" 

^  Ninguno  mas ;  pues  senor,  soj  hijo  de  la  Alhambra." — (No- 
body better ;  in  f&ct,  sir,  I  am  a  son  of  the  Alhambra  I) 

The  common  Spaniards  have  certainly  a  most  poetical  way  of 
expressing  themselves.  ^  A  son  of  the  Alhambra !"  the  appella- 
tion eaught  me  at  once ;  the  very  tattered  garb  of  my  new  ac- 
quaintance assumed  a  dignity  in  my  eyes.  It  was  emblematic  of 
the  fortunes  of  the  place,  and  befitted  the  progeny  of  a  ruin. 

I  put  some  farther  questions  to  him,  and  found  that  his  title 
was  legitimate.  His  family  had  lived  in  the  fortress  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  ever  since  the  time  of  the  conquest.  His  name 
was  Mateo  Ximenoa.  "  Then,  perhaps,"  said  I,  '^  you  may  be  a 
descendant  from  the  great  Cardinal  Ximenes  1" — ^<  Dios  Sabe ! 
Gk>d  knows,  Seflor !  It  may  be  so.  We  are  the  oldest  family  in 
the  Alhambra, — Christianas  Viefos,  old  Christians,  without  any 
taint  of  Moor  or  Jew.  I  know  we  belong  to  some  great  family 
or  other,  but  I  forget  whom.  My  f&ther  knows  all  about  it :  Lo 
has  the  coat-of-arms  hanging  up  in  his  cottage,  up  in  the  fortiess.'* 
*-There  is  not  any  Spaniard,  however  poor,  but  has  some  claim 
to  high  pedigree.  The  first  title  of  this  ragged  worthy,  however, 
had  completely  captivated  me,  so  I  gladly  accepted  the  servicers 
of  the  "  son  of  the  Alhambra." 

We  now  found  ourselves  in  a  deep  narrow  ravine,  filled  wich 
beautiful  groves,  with  a  steep  avenue,  and  various  footpaths  wind- 
ing throngh  it,  bordered  with  stone  seats,  and  ornamented  with 
fountains.     To  our  left,  we  beheld  the  towers  of  the  Alhambra 
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beetling  above  us ;  to  our  right,  on  the  opposit.>  side  of  the  ravine^ 
wc  were  equally  dominated  bj  ri?al  towers  on  a  rockj  ominenoe. 
These,  we  were  told,  were  the  Torres  Vermcjos,  or  Termilion 
towers,  so  called  from  their  ruddy  hue.  No  one  knows  thaif 
origin.  They  are  of  a  date  much  anterior  to  the  Alhambra :  aome 
suppose  them  to  ha?e  been  built  by  the  Romans ;  others,  by  aomo 
wandering  colony  of  Phoenicians.  Ascending  the  steep  and  ahadj 
avenue,  we  arrived  at  the  foot  of  a  huge  Si|uare  Mooriak  lOfweTi 
forming  a  kind  of  barbican,  tii rough  wiiich  passed  the  maia 
entrance  to  the  fortress.  Within  the  barbican  was  another  groap 
of  veteran  invalids,  one  mounting  guard  at  the  portal,  while  ike 
rest,  wrapped  in  their  tattered  cloaks,  slept  on  the  stone  benekea. 
This  portal  is  called  the  Gate  of  Justice,  from  the  tribunal  held 
within  its  porch  during  the  Moslem  domination,  for  the  imme- 
diate trial  of  petty  causes :  a  custom  common  to  the  oriental 
nations,  and  occasionally  alluded  to  in  the  Sacred  Scripturea. 
^  Judges  and  officers  shalt  thou  make  thee  in  ail  thy  geUa^  and 
they  shall  judge  the  people  with  just  judgment" 

The  great  vestibule,  or  porch  of  the  gate,  is  formed  by  an  im- 
mense Arabian  arch,  of  the  horseshoe  form,  which  springs  to  half 
the  height  of  the  tower.  On  the  keystone  of  this  arch  is  engraviB 
a  gigantic  hand.  Within  the  vestibule,  on  the  keystone  of  the 
portal,  is  sculptured,  in  like  manner,  a  gigantic  key.  Those  who 
pretend  to  some  knowledge  of  Mohammedan  symbols,  affirm  that 
the  hand  is  the  emblem  of  doctrine ;  the  five  fingers  designating 
Uie  five  principal  commandments  of  the  creed  of  Islam,  fastini^ 
pilgrimage,  alms-giving,  ablation,  and  war  againt  infidels.  The 
key.  say  they,  is  the  emblem  of  the  faith  or  of  power :  the  key  ef 
Daoud  or  David,  transmitted  to  the  prophet.  ''  And  the  key  ef 
the  house  of  David  will  I  lay  upon  his  shoulder  j  so  he  shall  ivftm 
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and  none  shall  shut,  and  he  shall  shut  and  none  shall  open. 
(Isaiah  xzii.  22.)  The  key  we  arc  told  was  einblazoDcd  on  the 
standard  of  the  Moslems  in  opposition  to  the  Christian  emblem  ' 
of  the  cross,  when  they  subdued  Spain  or  Andalusia.  It  betokened 
the  conquering  power  invested  in  the  prophet.  ^^  Ho  that  hath 
the  key  of  David,  he  that  openeth  and  no  man  shutteth ;  and 
shutteth  and  no  man  openeth.   (Rev.  iii.  7.) 

A  different  explanation  of  these  emblems,  however,  was  given 
bj  the  legitimate  son  of  the  Alhambra,  and  one  more  in  unison 
with  the  notions  of  the  common  people,  who  attach  something  of 
mystery  and  magic  to  every  thing  Moorish,  and  have  all  kind  of 
superstitions  connected  with  this  old  Moslem  fortress.  Accord- 
ing to  Mateo,  it  was  a  tradition  handed  down  from  the  oldest  in- ' 
habitants,  and  which  he  had  from  his  father  and  granolfathcr,  that 
the  hand  and  key  were  magical  devices  on  which  the  fate  of  the 
Alhambra  depended.  The  Moorish  king  who  built  it  was  a  great 
magician,  or,  as  some  believed,  had  sold  himself  to  the  devil,  and 
had  laid  the  whole  fortress  under  a  magic  spell.  By  this  means 
it  had  remained  standing  for  several  hundred  years,  in  defiance 
of  storms  and  earthquakes,  while  almost  all  other  buildings  of  the 
Moors  had  fallen  to  ruin,  and  disappeared.  This  spell,  the  tra- 
dition went  on  to  say,  would  last  until  the  hand  on  the  outer  arch 
should  reach  down  and  grasp  the  key,  when  the  whole  pile  would 
tumble  to  pieces,  and  all  the  treasures  buried  beneath  it  by  the 
Moors  would  be  revealed. 

Notwithstanding  this  ominous  prediction,  we  ventured  to  pass 
through  the  spell-bound  gateway,  feeling  some  little  assuiance 
against  magic  art  in  the  protection  of  the  Virgin,  a  statue  of 
wbom  we  observed  above  the  portal 

After  passing  thro«igh  the  barbican,  we  ascended  a  narrow 
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Une,  winding  between  walk,  and  oamo  on  an  ofpen  eeplanado 
within  the  fortreu,  called  the  Plaza  dc  Iob  Algibes,  or  Plaoe  of 
the  Cisterns,  from  great  resenroirs  which  aiidcrmine  it,  cut  in  the 
living  rock  bj  the  Moors  to  reoeiTe  the  water  brought  by  oon- 
duitb  from  the  Darro,  for  the  sapply  of  the  fortress.  Here,  alto 
is  a  well  of  immense  depth,  furnishing  the  pdrest  and  eoldest  of 
water;  another  monument  of  the  delicate  taste  of  the  Moort,  who 
were  indefatigable  in  their  exertions  to  obtain  that  element  in  ita 
erjstal  purity. 

In  front  of  this  esplanade  is  the  splendid  pile  oommenood  by 
Charles  V.,  and  intended,  it  is  said,  to  eclipse  the  residence  of 
the  Moorish  kings.  Much  of  the  oriental  edifice  intended  for 
the  winter  season  was  demolished  to  make  way  for  this  massive 
pile.  The  grand  entrance  was  blocked  up ;  so  that  the  present 
entrance  to  the  Moorish  palace  is  through  a  simple  and  almost 
humble  portal  in  a  corner.  With  all  the  massive  grandeur  and 
architectural  merit  of  the  palace  of  Charles  V.,  we  regarded  it 
as  an  arrogant  intruder,  and  passing  by  it  with  a  feeling  almoal 
of  scorn,  rang  at  the  Moslem  portal. 

While  waiting  for  admittance,  our  self-imposed  cicerone,  Mateo 
Ximenes,  informed  us  that  the  royal  palace  was  intrusted  to  the 
care  of  a  worthy  old  maiden  dame  called  DoHa  Anton ia- Molina, 
but  who,  according  to  Spanish  custom,  went  by  the  more  neigh- 
borly appellation  of  Tia  Antonia  (Aunt  Antonia),  who  maintain* 
cd  the  Moorish  halls  and  gardens  in  order  and  showed  them  to 
strangers.  While  we  were  talking,  the  door  was  opened  by  a 
plump  little  black-eyed  Andalusian  damsel  whom  Mateo  addroas 
ea  as  IX)lore8,  but  who  from  her  bright  looks  and  cheerful  dispo* 
sition  evidently  merited  a  merrier  name.  Mateo  informed  me  in 
a  whisper  that  she  was  the  niece  of  Tia  Antonia,  and  I  found 
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die  WM  the  good  fairy  who  was  to  conduct  us  through  the  en- 
dianted  palace.  Under  her  guidance  we  crossed  the  threshold, 
and  were  at  once  transported,  as  if  hj  magic  wand,  into  other 
iimcB  and  an  oriental  realm,  and  were  treading  the  scenes  of 
Arabian  story.  Nothing  could  be  in  greater  contrast  than  the 
unpromising  exterior  of  the  pile  with  the  scene  now  before  us. 
Ws  found  ourselves  in  a  vast  patio  or  court  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  in  length,  and  upwards  of  eighty  feet  in  breadth,  paved 
with  white  marble,  and  decorated  at  each  end  with  light  Moorish 
peristyles,  one  of  which  supported  an  elegant  gallery  of  fretted 
architecture.  Along  the  mouldings  of  the  cornices  and  on  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  walls  were  escutcheons  and  ciphers,  and  cufio 
ttod  Arabic  characters  in  high  relief,  repeating  the  pious  mottoes 
of  the  Moslem  monarchs,  the  builders  of  the  Alhambra,  or  ex- 
tolling their  grandeur  and  munificence.  Along  the  centre  of  the 
court  extended  an  immense  basin  or  tank  (estanque)  a  hundred 
,  and  twenty-four  feet  in  length,  twenty-seven  in  breadth,  and  five 
in  depth,  receiving  it«  water  from  two  marble  vases.  Hence  it 
18  called  the  Court  of  the  Alberca  (from  al  Beerkah,  the  Arabic 
for  a  pond  or  tank).  Great  numbers  of  gold-fish  were  to  be  seen 
gleaming  through  the  waters  of  the  basin,  and  it  was  bordered 
bj  hedges  of  roses. 

Passing  from  the  court  of  the  Alberca  under  a  Moorish  arch- 
wmy,  we  entered  the  renowned  court  of  Lions.  No  part  of  the 
edifice  gives  a  more  complete  idea  of  its  original  beauty  than 
this,  for  none  has  suffered  so  little  from  the  ravages  of  time  In 
the  centre  stands  the  fountain  funous  in  song  and  story.  The 
alabaster  basins  still  shed  their  diamond  drops ;  the  twelve  lions 
which  support  them,  and  give  the  court  its  name,  still  cast  forth 
trystal  streams  as  in  the  days  of  Boabdil.     The  lions,  however, 
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are  unworthj  of  their  fame,  being  of  miiionible  wculptnre,  tfii> 
work  probably  of  sonic  Christian  captive.  Tlie  court  is  laid  oat 
in  flj?rcr-bcds,  instead  of  its  ancient  and  ap]>ropriate  pavemani 
of  tiles  or  marble;  the  alteration,  an  instance  of  bad  taste,  mm 
made  bj  the  French  when  in  ponsession  of  Qranuda.  Round  tlio 
Jour  sides  of  the  court  arc  light  Arabian  arcades  of  open  filigree 
work  supported  by  slender  pillars  of  white  marble,  which  \%  ia 
suppjscd  were  originally  gilded.  The  architecture,  like  thai  in 
moat  parts  of  the  interior  of  the  palace,  is  characterised  by  ele- 
gance, rather  than  grandeur ;  bespeaking  a  delicate  and  graeefol 
taste,  and  a  disposition  to  indolent  enjoyment  When  one  looki 
upon  the  fairy  traces  of  the  peristyles,  and  the  apparently  fragile 
fretwork  of  the  walls,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  so  much  hae 
survived  the  wear  and  tear  of  centuries,  the  shocks  of  earth- 
quakes, the  violence  of  war,  and  the  quiet,  though  no  less  bane- 
ful, pilferings  of  the  tasteful  traveller :  it  is  almost  sufficient  to 
excuse  the  popular  tradition,  that  the  whole  b  protected  by  a 
magic  charm. 

On  one  side  of  the  court  a  rich  portal  opens  into  the  hall  of 
the  Abencerrages ;  so  called  from  the  gallant  cavaliers  of  that 
illustrious  line  who  were  here  perfidiously  massacred.  There  are 
some  who  doubt  the  whole  story,  but  our  humble  cicerone  Mateo 
pointed  out  the  very  wicket  of  the  portal  through  which  tliej 
were  introduced  one  by  one  into  the  court  of  Lions,  and  the 
white  marble  fountain  in  the  centre  of  the  hall  beside  which  thej 
were  beheaded  He  showed  us  also  certain  broad  ruddy  staioi 
on  the  pavement,  traces  of  their  blood,  which,  according  to  popa- 
\bt  belief,  can  never  be  effiioed. 

Finding  we  listened  to  him  apparently  with  easy  faith,  he 
added,  that  there  was  often  heard  at  night  in  the  oourt  of  Lioua. 
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1  low  ooDfused  sound,  resembling  the  murmuring  of  a  multitude ; 
and  now  and  then  a  faint  tinkling,  like  the  dintant  clank  of 
diains  These  sounds  were  made  by  the  spirits  of  the  murdered 
Abencerragcs ;  who  nightly  haunt  the  scene  of  their  suffering 
and  invoke  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  on  their  destrojei; 

The  sounds  in  question  had  no  doubt  been  produced,  as  L 
had  afterwards  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining,  by  the  bubbling 
currents  and  tinkling  falls  of  water  conducted  under  the  pave- 
ment through  pipes  and  channels  to  supply  the  fountains  ;  but  [ 
was  too  considerate  to  intimate  such  an  idea  to  the  humble  chro- 
nicler of  the  Alhambra. 

Encouraged  by  my  easy  credulity,  Mateo  gave  me  the  follow- 
ing as  an  undoubted  fact,  which  he  had  from  his  grandfather : 

There  was  once  an  invalid  soldier,  who  had  charge  of  the 
Alhambra  to  show  it  to  strangers :  as  he  was  one  evening,  about 
twilight,  passing  through  the  court  of  Lions,  he  heard  footsteps 
on  the  hall  of  the  Abencerragcs ;  supposing  some  strangers  to 
be  lingering  there,  ho  advanced  to  attend  upon  them,  when  to 
his  astonishment  ho  beheld  four  Moors  richly  dressed,  with  gilded 
euirasses  and  cimeters,  and  poniards  glittering  with  precious 
stones.  They  were  walking  to  and  fro,  with  solemn  pace ;  but 
paused  and  beckoned  to  him.  The  old  soldier,  however,  took  to 
flight,  and  could  never  afterwards  be  prevailed  upon  to  enter  the 
Alhambra.  Thus  it  is  that  men  sometimes  turn  their  backs  upon 
fortune ;  for  it  is  the  firm  opinion  of  Mateo,  that  the  Moors  in- 
tended to  reveal  the  place  where  their  treasures  lay  buried.  A 
successor  to  the  invalid  soldier  was  more  knowing ;  ho  came  to  the 
Alhambra  poor ;  but  at  the  end  of  a  year  went  off  to  Malaga, 
bought  houses,  set  up  a  carriage,  and  still  lives  there  one  of  the 
riohest  as  well  as  oldest  men  of  the  place ;  all  which,  Mateo 
3* 
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Bagclj  lurmiBed,  waa  id  coQ8et|uence  of  his  finding  out  the  goldm 
secret  of  tLcao  phantom  Moors. 

I  now  perceived  I  had  made  an  invaluable  acquaintance  in 
this  son  of  the  Alhambra,  one  who  knew  all  the  apocryphal  hit- 
lory  of  the  place,  and  firmly  believed  in  it,  and  whose  memoiy 
was  ctuffed  with  a  kind  of  knowledge  for  which  I  have  a  iurking 
fancy,  but  which  is  too  apt  to  be  oousidered  rubbish  by  less  in- 
dulgent philosophers.  I  determined  to  cultivate  the  acquaint- 
ance of  this  learned  Thcban. 

Immediately  opposite  the  hall  of  the  Abcnoerrages  a  portaI| 
richly  adorned,  leads  into  a  hall  of  less  tragical  associations.  It 
is  light  and  lofty,  exquisitely  graceful  in  its  architeotare, 
paved  with  white  marble,  and  bears  the  suggestive  name  of  the 
Hall  of  the  Two  Sisters.  Some  destroy  the  romance  of  the 
name  by  attributing  it  to  two  enormous  slabs  of  alabaster  whieh 
lie  side  by  side,  and  form  a  great  part  of  the  pavement ;  an 
opinion  strongly  supported  by  Mateo  Ximencs.  Others  are  dis- 
posed to  give  the  name  a  more  poetical  significance,  as  the  vagne 
memorial  of  Moorish  beauties  who  once  graced  this  hall,  whieh 
was  evidently  a  part  of  the  royal  harem.  This  opinion  I  was 
happy  to  find  entertained  by  our  little  bright-eyed  guide,  Dolores, 
who  pointed  to  a  balcony  over  an  inner  porch ;  which  gallery,  she 
had  been  told,  belonged  to  the  women's  apartment.  *^  You  seei 
seHor,*'  said  she,  "  it  is  all  grated  and  latticed,  like  the  gallery 
in  a  convent  chapel  where  the  nuns  hear  mass ;  for  the  Moorish 
kings,"  added  she,  indignantly,  ^*  shut  ap  their  wives  just  like 
Duns.^ 

The  latticed  ^jalousies,"  in  fact,  still  remain,  whenoe  the 
dark-eyed  beauties  of  the  harem  might  gaxe  unseen  upon  the 
samhras  and  other  dances  and  entertainments  of  the  hall  below* 
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On  each  side  of  this  hall  are  reccBses  or  aloores  fur  ottomans 
and  conches,  on  which  the  Toluptnoos  lords  of  the  Alhambra  in- 
dulged in  that  dreamy  repose  so  dear  to  the  Orientalists.  A 
eupola  or  lantern  admits  a  tempered  light  from  above  and  a  free 
oircnlation  of  air;  while  on  one  side  is  heard  the  refreshing 
sound  of  waters  from  the  fountain  of  the  lions,  and  on  the  othor 
aide  the  soft  plash  from  the  basin  in  the  garden  of  Lindaraza. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  this  scene  so  perfectly  Orien* 
tal  without  feeling  the  early  associations  of  Arabian  romance, 
and  almost  expecting  to  see  the  white  arm  of  some  mysterious 
princess  beckoning  from  the  gallery,  or  some  dark  eye  sparkling 
through  the  lattice.  The  abode  of  beauty  is  here,  as  if  it  had 
been  inhabited  but  yesterday ;  but  where  are  the  two  sisters ; 
where  the  Zoraydas  and  Lindaraxas  I 

An  abundant  supply  of  water,  brought  from  the  mountains 
by  old  Moorish  aqueducts,  circulates  throughout  the  palace,  sup« 
plying  its  baths  and  fishpools,  sparkling  in  jets  within  its  halls, 
or  murmuring  in  channels  along  the  marble  pavements.  When 
it  has  paid  its  tribute  to  the  royal  pile,  and  visited  its  gardens 
and  parterres,  it  flows  down  the  long  avenue  loading  to  the  city, 
tinkling  in  rills,  gushing  in  fountains,  and  maintaining  a  perpet- 
ual verdure  in  those  groves  that  embower  and  beautify  the  whole 
hill  of  the  Alhambra. 

Those  only  who  have  sojourned  in  the  ardent  climates  of  the 
South,  can  appreciate  the  delights  of  an  abode,  combining  the 
breesy  coolness  of  the  mountain  with  the  freshness  and  verdure 
of  the  valley.  While  the  city  below  pants  with  the  noontide 
heat,  and  the  parched  Vega  trembles  to  the  eye,  the  delicate  airs 
from  the  Sierra  Nevada  play  through  these  lofty  haUs,  bringing 
with  them  the  sweetness  of  the  surrounding  gardens.      Every 
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thing  ioTitefl  to  thai  indolent  repose,  the  bliM  of  eoatlieni  oUnee; 
and  while  the  half-shut  ejo  looks  oat  from  shaded  balconies  upon 
the  glittering  landscape,  the  car  is  lulled  by  the  rostling  of 
groves,  and  the  murmur  of  running  streama 

I  forbear  for  the  present,  however,  to  describe  the  other  do- 
lightful  apartments  of  the  palace.  Mj  object  is  merely  to  pve 
(ho  reader  a  general  introduction  into  an  abode  where,  if  to  di> 
posed,  he  ma^'  linger  and  loiter  with  nie  day  by  day  until  wa 
gradually  become  familiar  with  all  its  localities. 

NOTE  ON  MORISCO  ARCHITECTURR 

To  ao  unpractised  eye  the  light  rolievon  mod  fiuictful  arubeeqint  wbiflh 
cover  the  walU  uf  tliu  AUiaiubra  ap|)uar  to  have  btfu  sculpt unxl  hy  the  huKJ^ 
with  a  minute  and  putieut  labor,  an  iiioxluiuvtiblf  variety  of  detail,  yet  a  ge- 
Dend  unifurmity  and  homioiiy  of  dcoigii  tndy  aAttniUhiiig ;  mid  tliin  nuiy  «sp«. 
dolly  be  said  of  the  vaulta  and  cujMilas,  wliich  art*  wniuglit  like  li<jiu>y-oiin}ba,  or 
frcMtwork,  witli  staluctituit  ami  peud;mt8  which  ctmfouiid  the  beholder  with  the 
seeining  intricacy  uf  their  iKittenuL  The  ast<«iLshnie»t  ceajM*fl«  iKiwevor,  when  it  it 
discovered  tluit  this  is  all  8tucco-work ;  pUtoti  of  plaster  of  PariA,  caat  in 
moulds  and  akilfuliy  jtnned  s(»  as  toftviii  patterns  of  every  siie  and  liinn. 
This  mode  of  diapering  walls  with  aralxvquea  aD<l  Htucooing  the  voulta 
with  grotto-work,  was  invented  in  Douuucus;  but  liighly  im|>roved  fay  the 
Moors  in  Morocco,  to  wlioni  Saracenic  ardiitecture  owes  its  most  graceful  and 
Gsodful  dctaila.  The  process  by  wliidi  all  this  fiury  tracery  was  produced 
was  ingeniously  simple.  The  wall  in  itt  naketl  stiite  was  diviiled  off  by  lii 
jo»iung  at  right  angles,  such  as  artints  use  in  copying  a  picture ;  over 
were  drawn  a  sucoesaion  of  intersecting  segments  of  drrlesi  By  the  aid  ol 
th«8e  the  ortista  could  work  with  celerity  and  certainty,  and  from  the  mere 
intenediao  of  the  plain  and  curved  unes  aroKe  the  intenninable  variety  of 
pattcnw  and  the  general  uniformity  ot  their  character.* 

*  8ss  Umohart's  Pilkra  of  Uercuiss,  B.  iiL  C  a 
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lludi  gikUng  was  used  id  the  stuooo-work,  especially  of  the  cupolas :  and 
the  interstices  were  delicately  pencilled  with  brilliant  colors,  such  as  vermi* 
boo  and  lapis  lazuli,  laid  on  with  the  whites  of  eggs.  The  primitive  colors 
aloiie  were  used,  says  Ford,  by  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Arabs,  in  the  eai  \y 
period  of  art ;  and  they  preyail  in  the  Alhambra  whenever  the  artist  lias  been 
Arabic  or  Moorish.  It  is  remarkable  how  much  of  their  original  brilliancy 
remains  after  the  lapse  of  several  centuries. 

The  lower  part  of  the  walls  in  tlie  saloons,  to  the  height  of  several  lecC, 
ii  iocrusted  with  glazed  tiles,  joined  like  the  plates  of  stucco-work,  so  as  to 
form  various  patteros.  On  some  of  them  are  emblazoned  the  escutcheons  of 
the  Moslem  kings,  traversed  with  a  band  and  motta  These  glazed  tiles  (iizu- 
lejos  in  Spanish,  az-zulaj  in  Arabic)  are  of  Oriental  origin ;  their  aiolness, 
deanlinees,  and  fireedom  from  vermin,  render  them  atlmirably  fitted  in  sultry 
Himatas  for  paving  halls  and  fountains;  incrusting  bathing  rooms  and  lining 
the  walls  of  chambera  Ford  is  inclined  to  give  them  great  antiquity.  From 
their  prevailing  colors,  sapphire  and  blue,  he  deduces  that  they  may  have 
fiarmed  the  kind  of  pavements  alluded  to  in  the  sacred  Scriptures — **  There 
was  under  his  feet  as  it  were  a  paved  work  of  a  sapphire  stone"  (Ezod.  xxiv. 
10);  and  again,  "Behold  I  will  lay  thy  stones  with  fair  colors,  and  lay  thy 
foundations  with  sapphires"  (Isaiah  liv.  11). 

Hmsm  glazed  or  porcelain  tiles  were  introduced  into  Spain  at  an  eariy 
date  by  the  Moslems.     Some  are  to  be  seen  among  the  Moorish  ruins  which 
have  been  there  upwards  of  eight  centuries    Manufiictures  of  them  still  exist 
in  the  peninsula,  and  they  are  much  used  in  the  best  Spanish  houses,  espedal 
1^  in  the  southern  provinces,  for  paving  and  limug  the  summer  apartments. 

The  Spaniards  introduced  them  into  the  Netherlands  when  they  had  poa* 
Mwsion  of  that  country.  Tlie  people  of  Holland  adopted  them  with  avidity, 
aa  wooderfuQy  suited  to  their  passion  for  household  deaiiliness ;  and  thiM 
dieee  Oriental  inventions,  the  azulejos  of  the  Spanish,  the  ai-snlaj  of  tlw 
Aiiifaai  have  oome  to  be  commonly  known  at  Dutch  tilen 

8» 
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The  day  waa  nearly  spent  before  we  ooald  tear  ouraelf  from  this 
region  of  poetry  and  romance  to  descend  to  the  city  and  retun 
to  the  forlorn  realities  of  a  Spanish  posada.  In  a  visit  of  cere- 
mony to  the  Governor  of  the  Alhambra,  to  whom  we  had  brought 
letters,  we  dwelt  with  enthusiasm  on  the  scenes  we  had  witneaaed, 
and  could  not  but  express  surprise  that  he  should  reside  in  the 
city  when  he  had  such  a  paradise  at  his  command.  He  pleaded 
the  inconvenience  of  a  residence  in  the  palace  from  its  aituation 
on  the  crest  of  a  hill,  distant  from  the  seat  of  business  and  the 
resorts  of  social  intercourse.  It  did  very  well  for  monareha, 
wlio  often  had  need  of  castle  walls  to  defend  them  from  their 
own  subjects.  "  But  sefiors  "  added  ho,  smiling,  ^  if  you  think  a 
residence  there  so  desirable,  my  apartments  in  the  Alhambra  are 
at  your  service." 

It  is  a  common  and  almost  indispensable  point  of  polit 
in  a  Spaniard,  to  tell  you  hia  house  is  yours. — ^^  Esta 
siempre  k  la  disposicion  de  Vm.**  "  This  house  is  alwaya  at  the 
eommand  of  your  Grace."  In  fact,  any  thing  of  his  which  yon 
admire,  b  immediately  offered  to  you.  It  is  equally  a  mark  ct 
good  breeding  in  you  not  to  accept  it ;  so  we  merely  bowed  o«r 
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noknowledgments  of  the  courtesy  of  the  Governor  in  offering  us 
a  rojal  palace.  We  were  mistaken,  however.  The  Governor 
was  in  earnest  ^^You  will  find  a  rambling  set  of  empty,  un- 
furnished rooms,"  said  he  ;  '^  but  Tia  Antonia,  who  has  charge  of 
the  palace,  may  be  able  to  put  them  in  some  kind  of  order ;  and 
to  take  care  of  you  while  you  are  there.  If  you  can  make  any 
arrangement  with  her  for  your  accommodation,  and  are  content 
with  scanty  fare  in  a  royal  abode,  the  palace  of  King  Ohico  is  at 
your  service." 

We  took  the  Governor  at  his  word,  and  hastened  up  the  steep 
Galle  de  los  Gomeres,  and  through  the  Great  Gate  of  Justice,  to 
negotiate  with  Dame  Antonia ;  doubting  at  times  if  this  were 
not  a  dream,  and  fearing  at  times  that  the  sage  Duefia  of  the 
fortress  might  be  slow  to  capitulate.  We  knew  we  had  one 
friend  «t  least  in  the  garrison,  who  would  be  in  our  favor,  the 
bright-eyed  little  Dolores,  whose  good  graces  we  had  propitiated 
on  our  first  visit ;  and  who  hailed  our  return  to  the  palace  with 
her  brightest  looks. 

All,  however,  went  smoothly.  The  good  Tia  Antonia  had  a 
little  furniture  to  put  in  the  rooms,  but  it  was  of  the  commonest 
kind.  We  assured  her  we  could  bivouac  on  the  fioor.  She  could 
supply  our  taUe ;  but  only  in  her  own  simple  way — ^we  wanted 
nothing  better.  Her  niece,  Dolores,  would  wait  upon  us — and  at 
the  word  we  threw  up  our  hats  and  the  bargain  was  complete. 

The  very  next  day  we  took  up  our  abode  in  the  palace,  and 
never  did  sovereigns  share  a  divided  throne  with  more  perfect 
harmony.  Several  days  passed  by  like  a  dream,  when  my  worthy 
■asodate,  being  summoned  to  Madrid  on  diplomatic  duties,  was 
oompellod  to  abdicate,  leaving  me  sole  monarch  of  this  shadowy 
roaloL     For  myself,  being  in  a  manner  a  hap-haiard  loiterer 
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about  the  world  and  ^rone  to  linger  in  ita  pleaaant  pliflea,  hare 
have  I  been  safforing  day  by  day  to  steal  away  unheeded,  spell- 
bouiid.  for  aught  I  know,  in  this  old  enchanted  pile.  Hftving 
always  a  companionable  fi^vling  for  my  reader,  and  being  pront 
to  live  with  him  on  confidential  terms,  I  shall  make  it  a  point  to 
communicate  to  him  my  reveries  and  researches  during  this  ttatt 
of  delicious  thraldom.  If  they  have  the  power  of  imparting  to 
his  imagination  any  of  the  witching  charms  of  the  place,  he  will 
not  repine  at  lingering  with  me  for  a  season  in  thu  legendaij 
hallb  of  the  Alhambra. 

And  first  it  is  proper  to  give  him  some  idea  of  my  domestio 
nrrangements ;  they  arc  rather  of  a  simple  kind  for  the  oocapant 
of  a  regal  palace ;  but  I  tru.st  they  will  be  less  liable  to  disu- 
trous  reverses  than  those  of  my  royal  predecessors. 

My  quarters  arc  at  one  end  of  the  Governor's  apartment,  ft 
suite  of  empty  chambers,  in  front  of  the  palace,  looking  out 
upon  the  great  esplanade  called  /a  pltiza  de  las  afgihcs  (the  plaoo 
of  the  cisterns) ;  the  apartment  is  modern,  but  the  end  oppoaito 
to  my  sleeping-room  communicates  with  a  cluster  of  little  cham- 
bers, partly  Moorish,  partly  Spanish,  allotted  to  the  rhatflainn 
DoHa  Antonia  and  her  family.  In  consideration  of  keeping  the 
palace  in  order,  the  good  dame  is  allowed  all  the  perquisites  re- 
joived  from  visitors,  and  all  the  produce  of  the  gardens ;  except- 
ing that  she  is  expected  to  pay  an  oceasionil  tribute  of  fruita  and 
flowers  to  the  Governor.  Her  family  consists  of  a  nephew  and 
niece,  the  children  of  two  different  brothers.  The  nephew,  Mft- 
nuel  Molina,  is  a  young  man  of  sterling  worth  and  Spanish  grft* 
vity.  Uc  had  ser\'ed  in  the  army,  both  in  Spain  and  the  Weot 
Indies  ;  but  is  now  studying  medicine  in  the  hope  of  one  day  oi 
other  becoming  physician  to  the  fortress,  a  post  worth  at  letsl 
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one  hundred  and  fortj  dollars  a  year  The  niece  is  the  platnp 
little  black-eyed  Dolores  already  mentioned  ;  and  who,  it  is  said, 
will  one  day  inherit  all  her  annt's  possessions,  consisting  of  cer- 
tain petty  tenements  in  the  fortress,  in  a  somewhat  ruinous  con- 
dition it  is  true,  but  which,  I  am  privately  assured  by  Mateo 
Ximenes,  yield  a  revenue  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars ; 

00  that  she  is  quite  an  heiress  in  the  eyes  of  the  ragged  son  ot 
the  Alhambra.  I  am  also  informed  by  the  same  observant  and 
authentic  personage,  that  a  quiet  courtship  is  going  on  between 
the  discreet  Manuel  and  his  bright-eyed  cousin,  and  that  nothing 
is  wanting  to  enable  them  to  join  their  hands  and  expectations 
but  his  doctor's  diploma,  and  a  dispensation  from  the  Pope  on 
account  of  their  consanguinity. 

The  good  dame  Antonia  fulfils  faithfully  her  contract  in  re- 
gard to  my  board  and  lodging ;  and  as  I  am  easily  pleased,  I  find 
my  fare  excellent ;  while  the  merry-hearted  little  Dolores  keeps 
my  apartment  in  order,  and  officiates  as  handmaid  at  meal-time& 

1  have  also  at  my  command  a  tall,  stuttering,  yellow-haired  lad, 
named  P^pe,  who  works  in  the  gardens,  and  would  fain  have 
acted  as  valet ;  but,  in  this,  he  was  forestalled  by  Mateo  Ximenes, 
'^  the  son  of  the  Alhambra."  This  alert  and  officious  wight  has 
managed,  somehow  or  other,  to  stick  by  me  ever  since  I  first  en- 
countered him  at  the  outer  gate  of  the  fortress,  and  to  weave 
himself  into  all  my  plans,  until  he  has  fedrly  appointed  and  in- 
stalled himself  my  valet,  cicerone,  guide,  guard,  and  historiogra- 
phic  squire ;  and  I  have  been  obliged  to  improve  the  state  of  his 
wardrobe,  that  he  may  not  disgrace  his  various  functions ;  so  that 
ke  has  cast  his  old  brown  mantle,  as  a  snake  does  his  skin,  and 
now  appears  about  the  fortress  with  a  smart  Andalusian  hat  and 
Jackets  to  his  infinite  satisfaction,  and  the  great  astonishment  of 
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hifl  eooinidea.  The  chief  fault  of  honeii  Mateo  in  an  ofer  aiudaty 
to  lie  useful  Conscious  of  haring  foisted  himself  into  my  em- 
ploy, and  that  mj  simple  and  ^uict  habits  render  his  aitoation  a 
ninecurOf  he  is  at  his  wit's  ends  to  devise  modes  of  making  him* 
self  important  to  my  welfare.  I  am,  in  a  manner,  the  Tietim  of 
his  offioiousness ;  I  cannot  put  my  foot  over  the  threshold  of  the 
palace,  to  stroll  about  the  fortress,  but  he  is  at  my  elbow,  to  ex* 
plain  CTcry  thing  I  see  ;  and  if  I  venture  to  ramble  among  the 
surrounding  hills,  he  insists  upon  attending  me  as  a  guard,  though 
I  vehemently  suspect  ho  would  bo  more  apt  to  trust  to  the  length 
of  his  legs  than  the  strength  of  his  arms,  in  case  of  attack.  After 
all.  however,  the  poor  fellow  is  at  times  an  amusing  companion ; 
he  is  simple-minded,  and  of  in6nite  good  humur,  with  the  loqiur 
oity  and  gossip  of  a  village  barber,  and  knows  all  the  small-talk 
of  the  place  and  its  environs  ;  but  what  he  chiefly  values  himself 
on,  is  his  stock  of  local  information^  having  the  most  marvellona 
stories  to  relate  of  every  tower,  and  vault,  and  gateway  of  the 
fortress,  in  all  of  which  he  places  the  most  implicit  faith. 

Most  of  these  he  has  derived,  according  to  his  own  aoooonk 
from  his  grandfather,  a  little  legendary  tailor,  who  lived  to  the 
age  of  nearly  a  hundred  years,  during  which  he  made  but  two 
migrations  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  fortress.  His  shop,  for 
the  greater  part  of  a  century,  was  the  resort  of  a  knot  of  vener- 
able gossips,  where  they  would  pass  half  the  night  talking  about 
old  times,  and  the  wonderful  events  and  hidden  secrets  of  the 
place.  The  wholo  living,  moving,  thinking,  and  acting,  of  tliia 
historical  little  tailor,  had  thus  been  bounded  by  the  walls  of  tbo 
Alhambra ;  within  them  he  had  been  born,  within  them  ho  lived, 
oreathed,  and  had  his  being ;  within  them  he  died,  and  waa  bn- 

# 

ried.     Fortunately  for  posterity,  his  traditionary  lore  died  not 
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with  him.  The  authentio  Mateo,  when  an  nrohin,  used  to  he  ao 
attentire  listeDer  to  the  narrativee  of  his  grand&ther,  and  of  the 
gossip  group  assembled  round  the  shopboard  ;  and  is  thus  po»* 
aeased  of  a  stock  of  valuable  knowledge  concerning  the  Alhambra, 
not  to  be  found  in  books,  and  well  worthy  the  attention  of  ereiy 
oarious  trarellor. 

Such  are  the  personages  that  constitute  my  regal  household ; 
and  I  question  whether  any  of  the  potentates,  Moslem  or  Chna- 
lian,  who  have  preceded  me  in  the  palace,  have  been  waited  upon 
with  greater  fidelity,  or  enjoyed  a  serener  sway. 

When  I  rise  in  the  morning,  P^pe,  the  stuttering  lad  from 
the  gardens,  brings  me  a  tribute  of  fresh  culled  flowers,  which  are 
afterwards  arranged  in  vases,  by  the  skilful  hand  of  Dolores,  who 
takes  a  female  pride  in  the  decorations  of  my  chamber.  My 
meals  are  made  wherever  caprice  dictates  ;  sometimes  in  one  of 
the  Moorish  halls,  sometimes  under  the  arcades  of  the  court  of 
Lions,  surrounded  by  flowers  and  fountains :  and  when  I  walk 
out,  I  am  conducted  by  the  assiduous  Mateo,  to  the  most  roman- 
tic retreats  of  the  mountains,  and  delicious  haunts  of  the  adjacent 
▼alleys,  not  one  of  which  but  is  the  scene  of  some  wonderful 
tale. 

Though  fond  of  passing  the  greater  part  of  my  day  alone, 
yet  I  occasionally  repair  in  the  evenings  to  the  little  domestic 
eirole  of  Dofia  An  tenia.  'This  is  generally  held  in  an  old  Moor- 
ish chamber,  which  serves  the  good  dame  for  parlor,  kitchen  and 
hall  of  audience,  and  which  must  have  boasted  of  some  splendor 
in  the  time  of  the  Moors,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  traces  yet 
remaining ;  but  a  rude  fireplace  has  been  made  in  modem  times 
in  onebflomor,  the  smoke  from  which  has  discolored  the  walls,  and 
almost  obliterated  the  ancient  arabesques     A  window,  with  a  bal- 
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oon J  overluBpng  the  Tillej  of  the  Duto,  lets  in  Ilia  mMd  etm 
ing  breeie ;  and  here  I  Uke  my  frngal  rapper  of  fmit  nnd  milk, 
aud  mingle  with  the  oonTeraation  of  the  fiunily.  There  it  a' 
natural  talent  or  mother  wit,  aa  it  ii  called,  about  the  Spaniaidii 
which  renders  them  intellectual  and  agreeable  companionii  wha^ 
ever  may  be  their  condition  in  life,  or  bowercr  imperftei  nay 
have  been  their  education :  add  to  this,  they  are  never  Tulgar  i 
nature  has  endowed  them  with  an  inherent  dignity  of  apirit 
The  good  Tia  Antonia  it  a  woman  of  stroug  and  intelligiBii 
though  uncultivated  mind  ;  and  the  bright-eyed  Dolores,  thoqi^ 
she  has  read  but  three  or  four  books  in  the  whole  course  of  her 
life,  has  an  engaging  mixture  of  naivety  and  good  sense,  aad 
often  surprises  me  by  the  pungency  of  her  artless  sallies.  Sodm- 
times  the  nephew  entertains  us  by  reading  some  old  comedy  of 
Calderon  or  Lope  do  Vega,  to  which  he  is  evidently  prompled 
by  a  desire  to  improve,  as  well  as  amuse  his  cousin  Dolores ; 
though,  to  his  great  mortification,  the  little  damsel  generally  (alb 
asleep  before  the  first  act  is  completed.  Sometimes  Tia  Antonia 
has  a  little  levee  of  humble  friends  and  dependents,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  adjacent  hamlet,  or  the  wives  of  the  invalid  soldiera. 
These  look  up  to  her  with  great  deference,  as  the  custodian  of 
the  palace,  and  pay  their  court  to  her  by  bringing  the  news  of  the 
place,  or  the  rumors  that  may  have  straggled  up  from  Oranada^ 
In  listening  to  these  evening  gossipings  I  have  picked  up  many 
curious  facts,  illustrative  of  the  manners  of  the  people  and  tbe 
peculiarities  of  the  neighborhood. 

These  are  simple  details  of  simple  pleasures ;  it  is  the  natnie 
of  the  place  alone  that  gives  them  interest  and  importanoa.  I 
tread  haunted  ground,  and  am  surrounded  by  romantic  i^iooiar 
tiona.    From  earliest  boyhood,  when,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hnd^ 
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son,  I  first  pored  oyer  the  pages  of  old  Oines  Perez  de  Hytas's 
apocryphal  bat  chivalresque  history  of  the  civil  wars  of  Granada, 
and  the  feuds  of  its  gallant  cavaliers,  the  Zegries  and  Aben- 
cerrages.  that  city  has  ever  been  a  subject  of  my  waking 
dreams ;  and  often  have  I  trod  in  fancy  the  romantic  halls  of  the 
Alhambra.  Behold  for  once  a  day-dream  realized ;  yet  I  can 
scarce  credit  my  senses,  or  believe  that  I  do  indeed  inhabit  the 
palace  of  Boabdil,  and  look  down  from  its  balconies  upon  chival- 
ric  Granada.  As  I  loiter  through  these  Oriental  chambers,  and 
hear  the  murmur  of  fountains  and  the  song  of  the  nightingale ; 
as  I  inhale  the  odor  of  the  rose,  and  feel  the  influence  of  the 
balmy  climate,  t  am  almost  tempted  to  fancy  myself  in  the  pan^ 
disc  of  Mahomet,  and  that  the  plump  little  Dolores  is  one  of  the 
bright-eyed  hooris,  destined  to  administer  to  the  happiness  of  true 
1)olieverB. 


INHABITAXTS  OF  THE  ALHAMBRA. 

I  HAVE  often  observed  that  the  more  proudly  a  mandon  hu 
been  tenanted  in  the  day  of  its  prosperity,  the  humbler  are  •!■ 
inhabitants  in  the  day  of  its  decline,  and  that  the  palace  of  a 
king  commonly  ends  in  being  the  nestling-place  of  the  b<^^r. 

The  Alhambra  is  in  a  rapid  state  of  similar  transition. 
Whenever  a  tower  falls  to  decay,  it  is  seised  upon  by  some  tatter- 
demalion family,  who  become  joint-tenants,  with  the  bats  and 
owls,  of  its  gilded  halls  ;  and  hang  their  rags,  those  standards  of 
poverty,  out  of  its  windows  and  loopholes. 

I  have  amused  myself  with  remarking  some  of  the  motley 
characters  that  have  thus  usurped  the  ancient  abode  of  royalty, 
and  who  seem  as  if  placed  here  to  give  a  farcical  termination  to 
the  drama  of  human  pride  One  of  these  even  bears  the  mockery 
of  a  regal  title.  It  is  a  little  old  woman  named  Maria  Antonia  Sa* 
bonea,  but  who  goes  by  the  appellation  of  la  Re3'na  Coquina, 
or  the  Cockle-queen.  She  is  small  enough  to  be  a  &iry,  and  a 
fairy  she  may  be  for  aught  I  can  find  out.  for  no  one  seems  to 
know  her  origin.  Her  habitation  is  in  a  kind  of  closet  under  the 
outer  staircase  of  the  palace,  and  she  sits  in  the  cool  stone  eorri* 
dor.  plying  her  needle  and  singing  from  morning  till  night,  with 
a  ready  joke  for  every  one  that  passes ;  for  though  one  of  the 
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poorest,  she  is  one  of  the  merriest  little  women  brelithing.  Her 
Ipreat  merit  is  a  gift  for  story-telling,  having,  I  verily  believe,  as 
many  stories  at  her  eommand,  as  the  inexhaustible  Soheheresade 
of  the  thousand  and  one  nights.  Some  of  these  I  have  heard 
her  relate  in  the  evening  tertulias  of  Dame  Antonia,  at  whioh 
she  is  occasionally  a  humble  attendant. 

That  there  must  be  some  fairy  gift  about  this  mysterious 
little  old  woman,  would  appear  from  her  extraordinary  luok, 
since,  notwithstanding  her  being  very  little,  very  ugly,  and  very 
poor,  she  has  had,  according  to  her  own  account,  five  husbands 
and  a  half,  reckoning  as  a  half  one  a  young  dragoon,  who  died 
during  courtship.  A  rival  personage  to  this  little  fairy  queen  is 
a  portly  old  fellow  with  a  bottle-nose,  who  goes  about  in  a  rusty 
garb  with  a  cocked  hat  of  oil-skin  and  a  red  cockade.  He  is  one 
of  the  legitimate  sons  of  the  Alhambra,  and  has  lived  here  all  his 
life,  filling  various  offices,  such  as  deputy  alguasil,  sexton  of  the 
parochial  church,  and  marker  of  a  fives-court  established  at  the 
foot  of  one  of  the  towers.  He  is  as  poor  as  a  rat,  but  as  proud 
as  he  is  ragged,  boasting  of  his  descent  from  the  illustrious 
house  of  Aguilar,  from  which  sprang  Gt)nzalvo  of  Cordova,  the 
grand  captain.  Nay,  he  actually  bears  the  name  of  Alonso  de 
Aguilar,  so  renowned  in  the  history  of  the  conquest ;  though 
the  graceless  wags  of  the  fortress  have  given  him  the  title  of  d 
paUre  MatUo^  or  the  holy  father,  the  usual  appellation  of  the  Pope, 
which  I  had  thought  too  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  true  Catholics  to 
be  thus  ludicrously  applied.  It  is  a  whimsical  caprice  of  fortune 
to  present,  in  the  grotesque  person  of  this  tatterdemalion,  a 
namesake  and  descendant  of  the  proud  Alonzo  de  Aguilar,  the 
mirror  of  Andalusian  chivalry,  leading  an  almost  mendicant 
existence  about  this  once  haughty  fortress,  which  his  ancestor 
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aided  to  reduce;  yet,  sach  might  have  been  the  lot  of  Um 
dcsoendants  of  AgamemnoQ  and  Aohilles,  had  they  lingered 
aboat  the  mina  of  Troy ! 

Of  this  motley  community,  I  find  the  fitmily  of  mygoeaiping 
•quire,  Mateo  Ximenes,  to  form,  from  their  numbers  at  least,  a 
very  important  part.  His  boast  of  being  a  son  of  the  Alhamhrm, 
is  not  unfounded.  His  fitmily  has  inhabited  the  fortress  ever 
since  the  time  of  the  conquest,  handing  down  an  hersditaiy 
poverty  from  father  to  son ;  not  one  of  them  haying  e?er  been 
known  to  be  worth  a  maravedl  His  fiither,  by  trade  a  ribbon* 
weaver,  and  who  sueoeeded  the  historical  tailor  as  the  head  of 
the  family,  is  now  near  seventy  years  of  age,  and  lives  in  a  hovel 
of  reeds  and  plaster,  built  by  his  own  hands,  just  above  the  iron 
gate.  The  furniture  consists  of  a  crazy  bed.  a  table,  and  two  or 
three  chairs ;  a  wooden  chest,  containing,  besides  his  scanty 
clothing,  the  "  archives  of  the  fiimily."  These  are  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  the  papers  of  various  lawsuits  sustained  by 
different  generations;  by  which  it  would  seem  that,  with  all  their 
apparent  carelessness  and  good  humor,  they  are  a  litigious  brood. 
Most  of  the  suits  have  been  brought  against  gossiping  neigh- 
bors for  questioning  the  purity  of  their  blood,  and  denying  their 
being  Ckristianot  piefos,  i.  e.  old  Christians,  without  Jewish  or 
Moorish  taint  In  fkct,  I  doubt  whether  this  jealousy  about 
their  blood  has  not  kept  them  so  poor  in  purse :  spending  all 
their  earnings  on  escribanos  and  alguaiils.  The  pride  of  the 
hovel  is  an  escutcheon  suspended  against  the  wall,  in  which  are 
emblasoned  quarterings  of  the  arms  of  the  Marquis  of  Gaiesedo, 
and  of  various  other  noble  houses,  with  which  this  poverty- 
stricken  brood  claim  affinity. 

As  to  Mateo  himself,  who  is  now  about  thirty-five  years  of  age. 
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he  hfts  done  his  atmoet  to  perpetuate  hit  line  and  continue  the 
poverty  of  the  family,  haying  a  wife  and  a  numerous  progeny, 
who  inhabit  an  almost  dismantled  hovel  in  the  hamlet.  How 
they  manage  to  subsist,  he  only  who  sees  into  all  mysteries 
ean  tell ;  the  subsistence  of  a  Spanish  family  of  the  kind,  is 
alu-ays  a  riddle  to  me ;  yet  they  do  subsist,  and  what  is  more, 
appear  to  enjoy  their  existence.  The  wife  takes  her  holiday 
stroll  on  the  Paseo  of  Qranada,  with  a  child  in  her  arms  and  half 
a  dozen  at  her  heels ;  and  the  eldest  daughter,  now  verging  into 
womanhood,  dresses  her  hair  with  flowers,  and  dances  gayly  to 
the  castaiiet& 

.  There  are  two  classes  of  people  to  whom  life  seems  one  long 
holiday,  the  very  rich,  and  the  very  poor ;  one  because  they  need 
do  nothing,  the  other  because  they  have  nothing  to  do ;  but  there 
are  none  who  understand  the  art  of  doing  nothing  and  living  upon 
nothing,  better  than  the  poor  classed  of  Spain.  Climate  does  one 
half,  and  temperament  the  rest.  Qive  a  Spaniard  the  shade  in 
summer,  and  the  sun  in  winter ;  a  little  bread,  garlic,  oil,  and 
garbances,  an  old  brown  cloak  and  a  guitar,  and  let  the  world  roll 
on  as  it  pleases.  Talk  of  poverty  1  with  him  it  has  no  disgrace. 
It  sits  upon  him  with  a  grandiose  style,  like  his  ragged  cloak. 
He  is  a  hidalgo,  even  when  in  rags. 

The  *'  sons  of  the  Alhambra  "  are  an  eminent  illustration  of 
this  practical  philosophy.  As  the  Moors  imagined  that  the  celes- 
tial paradise  hung  over  this  favored  spot,  so  I  am  inclined  at 
times  to  fancy,  that  a  gleam  of  the  golden  age  still  lingers  about 
this  ragged  community.  They  possess  nothing,  they  do  nothing, 
they  care  for  nothing.  Tet,  though  apparently  idle  all  the  week, 
they  are  as  observant  of  all  holy  days  and  saints'  days  as  the  most 

laborious  artisan.     They  attend  all  f^tes  and  dancings  in  Qran- 
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ada  and  its  Tioinity,  light  bonfires  on  the  hills  on  St.  John's  eve, 
and  dance  away  the  moonlight  nights  on  the  harTest-home  of  a 
small  field  within  the  precincts  of  the  fortress,  which  yield  a  few 
bushels  of  wheat 

Before  condading  these  remarks,  I  most  mention  one  of  the 
amusements  of  the  place  which  has  particularly  struck  me.  I  had 
repeatedly  observed  a  long  lean  fellow  perched  on  the  top  of  one 
of  the  towers,  manoeuyring  two  or  three  fishing-rods,  as  though 
he  were  angling  for  the  stars.  I  was  for  some  time  perplexed  by 
the  eyolutions  of  this  aerial  fisherman,  and  my  perplexity  in- 
creased on  observing  others  employed  in  like  manner  on  different 
parts  of  the  battlements  and  bastions ;  it  was  not  until  I  consulted 
Mateo  Ximenes,  that  I  solved  the  mystery. 

It  seems  that  the  pure  and  airy  situation  of  this  fortress  has 
rendered  it,  like  the  castle  of  Macbeth,  a  prolific  breeding-place 
fiu*  swallows  and  martlets,  who  sport  about  its  towers  in  myriads, 
with  the  holiday  glee  of  urchins  just  let  loose  from  school  To 
entrap  these  birds  in  their  giddy  circlings,  with  hooks  baited  with 
flies,  is  one  of  the  favorite  amusements  of  the  ragged  ^  sons  of 
the  Alhambra,"  who,  with  the  good-for-nothing  ingenuity  td 
arrant  idlers,  have  thus  invented  the  art  of  angling  in  the  aky. 


THE  HALL  OF  AMBASSADORS 

111  one  of  my  viBits  to  the  old  HooriBh  ehamber,  where  the  good 
Tia  Antonia  cooks  her  dinner  and  receives  her  company,  I  ob* 
served  a  mysterions  door  in  one  comer,  leading  apparently  into 
the  ancient  part  of  the  edifice.  My  cariosity  being  aronsed,  I 
opened  it,  and  found  myself  in  a  narrow,  blind  corridor,  groping 
along  which  I  came  to  the  head  of  a  dark  winding  staircase,  lead- 
ing down  an  angle  of  the  tower  of  Gomares.  Down  this  stair- 
ease  I  descended  darkling,  guiding  myself  by  the  wall  until  I  came 
to  a  small  door  at  the  bottom,  throwing  which  open,  I  was  sud- 
denly dazsled  by  emerging  into  the  brilliant  antechamber  of  the 
Hall  of  Amhassadors;  with  the  fountain  of  the  court  of  the 
Alberca  sparkling  before  me.  The  antechamber  is  separated 
from  the  court  by  an  dogant  gallery,  supported  by  slender  col- 
umns with  spandrels  of  open  work  in  the  Morisco  style.  At  each 
end  of  the  anteehunber  are  alcoves,  and  its  ceiling  is  richly 
stuccoed  and  painted.  Passing  through  a  magnificent  portal  I 
found  myself  in  the  far-fomed  Hall  of  Ambassadors,  the  audience 
ehamber  of  the  Moslem  monarchs.  It  is  said  to  be  thirty-seven 
feet  square,  and  sixty  feet  high ;  occupies  the  whole  interior  of 
the  Tower  of  Comares ;  and  still  bears  the  traces  of  past  magni- 
fioonce.     The  walls  are  beautifully  stuccoed  and  decorated  with 
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Morboo  fiiiioifalncfls ;  tbo  lofty  oeiling  wu  originally  of  the  same 
favdrltc  material,  with  the  usual  frostwork  and  pensile  orna- 
ments or  stalactites ;  which,  with  the  embellishmente  of  viTid 
eoloring  and  gilding,  roust  have  been  gorgeous  in  the  eztremei 
Unfortunately  it  gave  way  during  an  earthquake,  and  brought 
down  with  it  ai>  immense  arch  which  traversed  the  hall.  It  was 
leplaced  by  the  present  vault  or  dome  of  larch  or  cedar,  with 
Intersecting  ribs,  the  wholo  curiously  wrought  and  richly  colored ; 
itill  OricLtal  in  its  character,  reminding  one  of  "  those  ceilings  of 
oedar  and  vermilion  that  we  read  of  in  the  prophets  and  tba 
A^rabian  Nights."* 

From  the  great  height  of  the  vault  above  the  windows  ihtt 
apper  part  of  the  hall  is  almost  lost  in  obscurity ;  yet  there  is  a 
magnificence  as  well  as  solemnity  in  the  gloom,  as  through  it  we 
have  ^eams  of  rich  gilding  and  the  brilliant  tints  of  the  Moorish 
pencil 

The  royal  throne  was  placed  opposite  the  entrance  in  a  reoeH| 
which  still  bears  an  inscription  intimating  that  Yusef  I.  (the 
monarch  who  completed  the  Alhambra)  made  this  the  throne  of 
his  empire.  Every  thing  in  this  noble  hall  seems  to  have  been 
calculated  to  surround  the  throne  with  impressive  dignity  and 
splendor ;  there  was  none  of  the  elegant  voluptuousness  which 
reigns  in  other  parts  of  the  palace.  The  tower  is  of  masaive 
strength,  domineering  over  the  whole  edifice  and  overhanging  the 
steep  hillside^  On  three  sides  of  the  Hall  of  Ambassadors  arc 
windows  cut  through  the  immense  thickness  of  the  walls,  and 
commanding  extensive  prospects.  The  balcony  of  the  oentral 
especially  looks  down  upon  the  verdant  valley  of  the 

•  Urqubtffs  POUn  of  HereiilML 
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Darro,  with  its  walks,  its  grores,  and  gardens.  To  the  left  it 
enjoys  a  distant  prospeot  of  the  Vega,  while  directly  in  front 
rises  the  riral  height  of  the  Alhaycin,  with  its  medley  of  streets,  and 
terraces,  and  gardens,  and  once  crowned  hy  a  fortress  that  vied  in 
power  with  the  Alhambra.  *^  111  fitted  the  man  who  lost  all  this  f" 
exclaimed  Charles  Y.,  as  he  looked  forth  from  this  window  upon 
the  enchanting  scenery  it  commands. 

The  balcony  of  the  window  where  this  royal  exclamation  was 
made,  has  of  late  become  one  of  my  favorite  resorts.  I  have  just 
been  seated  there,  enjoying  the  close  of  a  long  brilliant  day. 
The  snn,  as  he  sank  behind  the  purple  mountains  of  Alhama, 
sent  a  stream  of  effulgence  up  the  valley  of  the  Darro,  that 
spread  a  melancholy  pomp  over  the  ruddy  towers  of  the  Alham- 
bra; while  the  Vega,  covered  with  a  slight  sultry  vapor  that 
caught  the  setting  ray,  seemed  spread  out  in  the  distance  like  a 
golden  sea.  Not  a  breath  of  air  disturbed  the  stillness  of  the 
hour,  and  though  the  &int  sound  of  music  and  merriment  now 
and  then  rose  from  the  gardens  of  the  Darro,  it  but  rendered 
more  impressive  the  monumental  silence  of  the  pile  which  over- 
shadowed me.  It  was  one  of  those  hours  and  scenes  in  which 
memory  asserts  an  almost  magical  power ;  and,  like  the  evening 
Bun  beaming  on  these  mouldering  towers,  sends  back  her  retro- 
epeotive  rays  to  light  up  the  glories  of  the  past 

As  I  sat  watching  the  effect  of  the  declining  daylight  upon 
this  Moorish  pile,  I  was  led  into  a  consideration  of  the  light, 
elegant,  and  voluptuous  character,  prevalent  throughout  its  inter- 
md  architecture ;  and  to  contrast  it  with  the  grand  but  gloomy 
solemnity  of  the  Gothic  edifices  reared  by  the  Spanish  conquerors. 
The  very  architecture  thus  bespeaks  the  opposite  and  irreconci- 
lable natures  of  the  two  warlike  people  who  so  long  battled  here 
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for  the  mastery  of  the  peninsala.  By  degrees,  I  fell  into  • 
course  of  masiDg  upon  the  singukr  fortunes  of  the  Arabimo  oi 
Morisco-Spaniards,  whose  whole  existence  is  as  a  tale  that  is  told, 
and  certainly  forms  one  of  the  most  anomalous  yet  splendid 
episodes  in  history.  Potent  and  durable  as  was  their  dominioDt 
wc  soamely  know  how  to  call  theoL  They  were  a  nation  without  a 
legitimate  country  or  name.  A  lemote  wave  of  the  great  Arabian 
inundation,  cast  upon  the  shores  of  Europe,  they  seem  to  have  all 
the  impetus  of  the  first  rush  of  the  torrent  Their  career  ol 
conquest,  from  the  rook  of  Gibraltar  to  the  cliffs  of  the  Pyrenees, 
was  as  rapid  and  brilliant  as  the  Moslem  victories  of  Syria  and 
Ggypt  Nay,  had  they  not  been  checked  on  the  plains  of  TourS| 
all  France,  all  Europe,  might  have  been  overrun  with  the  same 
facility  as  the  empires  of  the  East,  and  the  crescent  at  this  day 
have  glittered  on  the  fanes  of  Paris  and  London. 

Repelled  within  the  limits  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  mixed  hordee 
of  Asia  and  Africa,  that  formed  this  great  irruption,  gave  up  the 
Moslem  principle  of  conquest,  and  sought  to  establish  in  Spain  a 
peaceful  and  permanent  dominion.  As  conquerors,  their  heroism 
was  only  equalled  by  their  moderation ;  and  in  both,  for  a  time, 
they  excelled  the  nations  with  whom  they  contended.  Severed 
from  their  native  homes,  they  loved  the  land  given  them  as  they 
supposed  by  Allah,  and  strove  to  embellish  it  with  every  thing 
that  could  administer  to  the  happiness  of  man.  Laying  the  foun- 
dations of  their  power  in  a  system  of  wise  and  equitable  laws, 
diligently  cultivating  the  arts  and  sciences,  an  i  promoting  agri- 
3ulture.  manufactures,  and  commerce ;  tlioy  gradually  formed  an 
empire  unrivalled  for  its  prosperity  by  any  of  the  empires  ol 
Ubristendom ;  and  diligently  drawing  round  them  the  graces  and 
refinements  which  marked  the  Arabian  empire  in  the  East,  at  the 
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lime  of  its  greatest  civilization,  tlioj  diffused  the  light  of  Oriental 
knowledge,  through  the  Western  regions  of  benighted  Europe. 

The  cities  of  Arabian  Spain  became  the  resort  of  Christian 
artisans,  to  instruct  themselves  in  the  useful  arts.  The  univer- 
sities of  Toledo,  Cordova,  Seville,  and  Oranada,  were  sought  by 
the  pale  student  from  other  lands  to  acquaint  himself  with  the 
soiences  of  the  Arabs,  and  the  ireasured  lore  of  antiquity ;  the 
lovers  of  the  gay  science,  resorted  to  Cordova  and  Qranadaj  to 
imbibe  the  poetry  and  music  of  the  East ;  and  the  steel-clad  war- 
riors of  the  North  hastened  thither  to  accomplish  themselves  in 
the  graeeful  exercises  and  courteous  usages  of  chivalry. 

If  the  Moslem  monuments  in  Spain,  if  the  Mosque  of  Cor- 
dova, the  Alcazar  of  Seville,  and  the  Alhambra  of  Oranada,  still 
bear  inscriptions  fondly  boasting  of  the  power  and  permanency 
of  their  dominion;  can  the  boast  be  derided  as  arrogant  and 
vain  ?  Oeneration  after  generation,  century  after  century,  passed 
away,  and  still  they  maintained  possession  of  the  land.  A  period 
elapsed  longer  than  that  which  has  passed  since  England  was  sub- 
jugated by  the  Norman  Conqueror,  and  the  descendants  of  Musa 
and  Taric  might  as  little  anticipate  being  driven  into  exile  across 
the  same  straits,  traversed  by  their  triumphant  ancestors,  as  the 
deficendants  of  Rollo  and  William,  and  their  veteran  peers,  may 
dream  of  being  driven  back  to  the  shores  of  Normandy. 

With  all  this,  however,  the  Moslem  empire  in  Spain  was  but 
a  brilliant  exotic,  that  took  no  permanent  root  in  the  soil  it  em- 
bellished. Severed  from  all  their  neighbors  in  the  West,  by  im- 
passable barrier?  of  faith  and  manners,  and  separated  by  seas  and 
deserts  from  their  kindred  of  the  East,  the  Morisco  Spaniards 
were  an  isolated  people.  Their  whole  existence  was  a  prolonged, 
though  gallant  and  chivalric  struggle,  for  a  foothold  in  a  usurped 
land. 
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The/  were  the  oatposte  and  froDtiera  of  Tslamiim.  The  pen 
inmiU  wai  the  great  battle-ground  whore  the  Gothio  eonqnemi 
of  the  North  and  the  Moelem  conqaerors  of  the  Baati  met  and 
■trove  for  mastery ;  and  the  fiery  oonrage  of  the  Arab  was  al 
length  anbdned  by  the  obstinate  and  penevering  Talor  of  Iho 
Goth. 

Nerer  waa  the  annihilation  of  a  people  more  oomplete  Hmm 
that  of  the  Moriaoo-Spaniards.  Where  are  theyl  Aak  the 
shores  of  Barbary  and  its  desert  places.  The  exiled  remnant  ol 
their  onoe  powerful  empire  disappeared  among  the  barbariana  oC 
Africa,  and  ceased  to  be  a  nation.  They  have  not  eren  leA  a 
distinct  name  behind  them,  though  for  nearly  eight  oentoriea  they 
wore  a  distinct  people.  The  home  of  their  adoption,  and  of  their 
occupation  for  ages,  refuses  to  acknowledge  them,  except  as  is- 
yaders  and  usurpers.  A  few  broken  monuments  are  all  that  re- 
main to  bear  witness  to  their  power  and  dominion,  ai 
rocks,  left  far  in  the  interior,  bear  testimony  to  the  extent  of 
fast  inundation  Such  is  the  Alhambra.  A  Moslem  pile  in  the 
midst  of  a  Christian  land ;  an  Oriental  palace  amidst  the  Oothie 
edifices  of  the  West ;  an  elegant  memento  of  a  braTC,  inteUigenti 
and  graoefiil  people,  who  conquered,  ruled,  fiouriahed,  and 
away. 


THE  JESUITS'  LIBRARY. 

• 

SiNCB  indulging  in  the  foregoing  reverie,  mj  onrioeity  has  been 
aroused  to  know  something  of  the  princes,  who  left  behind  them 
this  monument  of  Oriental  taste  and  magnificence ;  and  whose 
names  still  appear  among  the  inscriptions  on  its  walls.  To  gratify 
this  curiosity,  I  have  descended  from  this  region  of  fancy  and 
fable,  where  every  thing  is  liable  to  take  an  imaginary  tint,  and 
have  carried  my  researches  among  the  dusty  tomes  of  the  old 
Jesuits'  Library,  in  the  University.  This  once  boasted  repository 
of  erudition  is  now  a  more  shadow  of  its  former  self,  having  been 
stripped  of  its  manuscripts  and  rarest  works  by  the  French,  when 
masters  of  Oranada;  still  it  contains  among  many  ponderous 
tomes  of  the  Jesuit  fathers,  which  the  French  were  careful  to 
leave  behind,  several  curious  tracts  of  Spanish  literature ;  and 
above  all^  a  number  of  those  antiquated  parchment-bound  chron* 
ieles  for  which  I  have  a  particular  veneration. 

In  this  old  library,  I  have  passed  many  delightful  hours  of 
qnieti  undisturbed,  literary  foraging ;  for  the  keys  of  the  doors 
and  bookcases  were  kindly  intrusted  to  me,  and  I  was  left  alone, 
io  rummage  at  my  pleasure — a  rare  indulgence  in  these  sanctua- 
ries of  learning,  which  too  often  tantalise  the  thirsty  student  with 
die  sight  of  sealed  fountains  of  knowledge. 

In  the  course  of  these  visits  I  gleaned  a  variety  of  facts  con* 
oerning  historical  characters  connected  with  the  Alhambra,  some 
of  which  I  here  subjoin,  trusting  they  may  prove  aoocptabic  to 

Iho  reader. 

4* 


ALBAMAR,  THE  FOUNDER  OF  THE  ALHAMBRA. 

The  Moon  of  Granada  regarded  the  Alhambra  ai  a  mirada  of 
art,  and  had  a  tradition  that  the  king  who  founded  it  dealt  is 
magic,  or  at  least  in  alchemy,  bj  means  whereof  he  procured  tke 
immense  sums  of  gold  expended  in  its  erection.  A  brief  view  of 
his  reign  will  show  the  secret  of  his  wealth.  lie  is  known  in 
Arabian  history  as  Muhamcd  Ibn-l-Ahmar;  but  his  name  in 
general  is  written  simply  Alhaniar,  and  was  given  to  him,  we  are 
told,  on  account  of  his  ruddy  complexion.* 

He  was  of  the  noble  and  opulent  line  of  the  Beni  Nasar,  or 
tribe  of  Nasar,  and  was  born  in  Arjona.  in  the  year  of  the 
Hegira  502  (a.  d.  1 195).  At  his  birth  the  astrologers,  we  are 
fold,  cast  his  horoscope  according  to  Oriental  custom,  and  pro- 
nounced it  highly  auspicious ;  and  a  santnn  predicted  for  him  a 
glorious  career.  No  expense  was  spared  in  fitting  him  for  the 
high  destinies  prognosticated.  Before  he  attained  the  full  yean 
of  manhood,  the  famous  battle  of  the  Navas  (or  plains)  of  Toloaa 
shattered  the  Moorish  empire,  and  eventually  severed  the  Moo- 

*  Kt  porque  era  miiy  rubid  llamaliitn  1o  \m  Mnnw  Abcnanuimar.  qiM 
quiere  dear  bermcjo  .  .  .  .  et  porque  Um  Mnnw  lo  llamnbnn 
que  qiiiere  dccir  herroejn  toino  lus  senaled  beniicjiM,  Nt^in  que  lot 
dAjpuea  lua  lUsyofl  de  Qranado. — Bleda,  CrvHtcn  lU  Al/onm  XU  P.  L  (144 
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leniB  of  Spain  from  the  Moslems  of  Africa.  Factions  bood 
arose  among  the  former,  headed  by  warlike  chiefs,  ambitions  of 
grasping  the  sovereignty  of  the  PeninsuLi.  A^hamar  became  en- 
gaged in  these  wars ;  he  was  the  general  and  leader  of  the  Beni 
Nasar,  and,  as  such,  he  opposed  and  thwarted  the  ambition  of 
Aben  Hud,  who  had  raised  his  standard  among  the  warlike 
noantains  of  the  Alpuzaras,  and  been  proclaimed  king  of  Mnr* 
eia  and  Oranada.  Many  conflicts  took  place  between  these  warring 
ehieftains ;  Alhamar  dispossessed  his  rival  of  several  important 
places,  and  was  proclaimed  king  of  Jaen  by  his  soldiery ;  but  he 
aspired  to  the  sovereignty  pf  the  whole  of  Andalusia,  for  he  was 
of  a  sanguine  spirit  and  lofty  ambition.  His  valor  and  generosity 
went  hand  in  hand ;  what  he  gained  by  the  one  he  secured  by 
the  other;  and  at  the  death  of  Aben  Hud  (a.d.  1238),  he  be* 
came  sovereign  of  all  the  territories  which  owned  allegiance  to 
that  powerful  chief  He  made  his  formal  entry  into  Granada 
in  the  same  year,  amid  the  enthusiastic  shouts  of  the  multitude, 
who  hailed  him  as  the  only  one  capable  of  uniting  the  varioub 
factions  which  prevailed,  and  which  threatened  to  lay  the  empire 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Christian  princes. 

Alhamar  established  his  court  in  Oranada ;  he  was  the  first 
of  the  illustrious  line  of  Nasar  that  sat  upon  a  throne.  He  took 
immediate  measures  to  put  his  little  kingdom  in  a  posture  of 
defence  against  the  assaults  to  be  expected  from  his  Christian  neigh- 
bors, repairing  and  strengthening  the  frontier  posts  and  fortifying 
the  capital  Not  content  with  the  provisions  of  the  Moslem  law,  by 
which  every  man  is  made  a  soldier,  he  raised  a  regular  army  to  gar. 
risen  his  strong-holds,  allowing  every  soldier  stationed  on  the  fron 
tier  a  portion  of  land  for  the  support  of  himself,  his  horse,  anl  his 
fiuuily ;  thus  interesting  him  in  the  defence  of  the  soil  in  which 
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he  had  a  proporty  Thcne  wise  preoauiioiiB  were  jnsUftcd  hf 
events.  The  Ohristiaiis.  profiting  by  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Moslem  power,  were  rapidly  regaining  their  anoient  ierriloriea. 
James  the  Conqueror  had  subjeeted  all  Valencia,  and  Ferdinand 
the  Saint  sat  down  in  person  before  Jaen,  the  bulwark  of  Gf^ 
oada.  Alhamar  ventured  to  oppose  him  in  open  field,  bul  mal 
with  a  signal  defeat,  and  retired  discomfited  to  his  capital  Jn«B 
•till  held  out,  and  kept  the  enemy  at  bay  during  an  entire  win- 
ter, but  Ferdinand  swore  not  to  raise  his  camp  nntil  he  had 
gaiued  possession  of  the  place.  Alhamar  found  it  impossible  to 
throw  reinforcements  into  the  besieged  city  ;  he  saw  that  its  &U 
must  be  followed  by  the  investment  of  his  capital,  and  was  oon- 
Bcious  of  the  insufficiency  of  his  moans  to  cope  with  the  potent 
sovereign  of  Castile.  Taking  a  sudden  re9<}lution.  therefore,  he 
repaired  privately  to  the  Christian  camp,  made  his  unezpeoted 
appearance  in  the  presence  of  King  Ferdinand,  and  frankly  an- 
nounced himself  as  the  king  of  Granada.  "  I  come,"  said  ho^ 
^  confiding  in  your  good  faith,  to  put  myself  under  your  protee- 
tion.  Take  all  I  possess  and  receive  me  as  your  vassal ;"  so  say* 
ing.  he  knelt  and  kissed  the  king's  hand  in  token  of  allegiance. 

Ferdinand  was  won  by  this  instance  of  confiding  faith,  and 
determined  not  to  be  outdone  in  generosity.  He  raised  his  late 
enemy  from  the  earth,  embraced  him  as  a  friend,  and,  refoaing 
the  wealth  he  offered,  left  him  sovereign  of  his  dominions,  ander 
the  feudal  tenure  of  a  yearly  tribute,  attendance  at  the  Cortei 
ns  one  of  the  nobles  of  the  empire,  and  scrvioe  in  war  with  a 
certain  number  of  horsemen.  He  moreover  conferred  on  hia 
the  honor  of  knighthood,  and  armed  him  with  his  own  handa 

It  was  not  long  after  this  that  Alhamar  was  called  upon,  fior 
his  military  services,  to  aid  King  Ferdinand  in  his  famooe  liege 
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ot  Senile.  The  Moorish  king  sallied  forth  with  five  hundred 
chosen  horsemen  of  Granada,  than  whom  none  in  the  world 
knew  better  how  to  manage  the  steed  or  wield  the  lance.  It  was 
a  hamiliating  service,  however,  for  they  had  to  draw  the  sword 
against  their  brethren  of  the  faith. 

Alhamar  gained  a  melancholy  distinction  by  his  prowess  in 
ibis  renowned  conquest,  but  more  true  honor  by  the  humanity 
which  he  prevailed  upon  Ferdinand  to  introduce  into  the  usages 
of  war.  When  in  1248  the  famous  city  of  Seville  surrendered 
to  the  Castilian  monarch,  Alhamar  returned  sad  and  full  of  care 
to  his  dominions.  He  saw  the  gathering  ills  that  menaced  the 
Moslem  cause ;  and  uttered  an  ejaculation  often  used  by  him  in 
moments  of  anxiety  and  trouble — ^^  How  straitened  and  wretched 
would  be  our  life,  if  our  hope  were  not  so  spacious  and  exten- 
sive." "^  Que  angoste  y  miserabile  seria  nuestra  vida,  sino  fuora 
tan  dilatada  y  espaciosa  nuestra  esperanza  !" 

As  he  approached  Qranada  on  his  return  he  beheld  arches  of 
triumph  which  had  been  erected  in  honor  of  his  martial  exploits. 
The  people  thronged  forth  to  see  him  with  impatient  joy,  for  his 
benignant  rule  had  won  all  hearts.  Wherever  ho  passed  he  was 
hailed  with  acclamations  as  ^  £1  Ghalib  1"  (the  conqueror).  Al- 
hamar gave  a  melancholy  shake  of  the  head  on  hearing  the  ap- 
pellation. ^Wa  le  ghalib  He  AlcUi!"  (there  is  no  conqueror  but 
Ood)  exclaimed  he.  From  that  time  forward  this  exclamation 
became  his  motto,  and  the  motto  of  his  descendants,  and  appears 
to  this  day  emblazoned  on  his  escutcheons  in  the  halls  of  the 
Alhambra. 

Alhamar  had  purchased  peace  by  submission  to  the  Christian 
yoke :  but  he  was  conscious  that,  with  elements  so  discordant 
and  motives  for  hostility  so  deep  and  ancient,  it  could  not  be  per 
4* 
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maucnt  Acting,  therefore,  upon  the  old  maxima  '^  arm  thjaelf 
in  peace  and  clothe  thyself  in  summer,"  he  improved  the  pteaenl 
interval  of  tranquillity  by  fortifying  his  dominions,  repleniBhing 
his  arsenals,  and  promoting  those  useful  arts  whioh  give  wealtk 
and  real  power.  He  confided  the  command  of  his  Tarioos  eitief 
to  such  as  had  distinguished  themselres  by  valor  and  pmdenoe^ 
and  who  seemed  most  acceptable  to  the  people.  He  orgmnind  ■ 
vigilant  police,  and  established  rigid  rules  for  the  admin istraticm 
of  justice.  The  poor  and  the  distrcwcd  always  found  ready  ad* 
mission  to  his  presence,  and  he  attended  personally  to  their 
assistance  and  redress.  He  erected  hospitals  for  the  blind,  the 
aged,  and  infirm,  and  all  those  incapable  of  labor,  And  visited 
them  frequently ;  not  on  set  days  with  pomp  and  form,  so  aa  to 
give  time  for  every  thing  to  be  put  in  order,  and  every  abuse 
conoealed ;  but  suddenly,  and  uuczpoctodly,  informing  himself,  by 
actual  observation  and  close  inquiry,  of  the  treat lAent  of  the 
sick,  and  the  conduct  of  those  appointed  to  administer  to  their 
relief.  He  founded  schools  and  colleges,  which  he  visited  in  the 
same  manner,  inspecting  personally  the  instruction  of  the  youth. 
He  established  butcheries  and  public  ovoiis,  that  the  people 
might  be  furnished  with  wholesome  proviftions  at  just  and  r^pi- 
lar  prices.  He  introduced  abundant  streams  of  water  into  the 
city,  erecting  baths  and  fountains,  and  constructing  aquednoli 
and  canals  to  irrigate  and  fertilize  the  Vega.  By  these  meant 
prosperity  and  abundance  prevailed  in  this  beautiful  city,  ita 
gates  were  thronged  with  commerce,  and  its  warehouses  filled 
with  luxuries  and  merchandise  of  every  clime  and  country. 

He  moreover  gave  premiums  and  privileges  to  the  best  arti 
sans ;  improved  the  breed  of  horses  and  other  domestic  animals ; 
onoouragcd  husbandry  ;  and  increased  the  natural  fertility  of  tLe 
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Boil  twofold  bj  hiB  protection,  maklDg  the  lovely  yallcys  of  his 
kingdom  to  bloom  like  gardens.  He  fostered  also  the  growth  and 
fiibrioation  of  silk,  until  the  looms  of  Granada  surpassed  even 
Iho0e  of  Syria  in  the  fineness  and  beauty  of  their  productions. 
He  moreover  caused  the  mines  of  gold  and  silver  and  other 
metals,  found  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  his  dominions,  to  bo 
diligently  worked,  and  was  the  first  king  of  Oranada  who  struck 
Money  of  gold  and  silver  with  his  name,  taking  great  care  that 
Uie  coins  should  be  skilfully  executed. 

It  was  towards  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  just 
after  his  return  from  the  siege  of  Seville,  that  he  commenced  the 
splendid  palace  of  the  Alhambra;  superintending  the  building  of 
a  in  person ;  mingling  frequently  among  the  artists  and  work* 
men,  and  directing  their  labors. 

Though  thus  magnificent  in  his  works  and  great  in  his  enter* 
prises,  he  was  simple  in  his  person  and  moderate  in  his  enjoy* 
ments.  His  dress  was  not  merely  void  of  splendor,  but  so  plain 
18  not  to  distinguish  him  firom  his  subjects.  His  harem  boasted 
bat  few  beauties,  and  these  he  visited  but  seldom,  though  they 
were  entertained  with  great  magnificence.  His  wives  were  daugh- 
ters of  the  principal  nobles,  and  were  treated  by  him  as  friends 
and  rational  companions.  What  is  more,  he  managed  to  make 
them  live- in  friendship  with  one  another.  He  passed  much  of  his 
time  in  his  ganlens ;  especially  in  those  of  the  Alhambra,  which  he 
bad  stored  with  the  rarest  plants  and  the  most  beautiful  and 
aromatic  flowers.  Here  he  delighted  himself  in  reading  histories, 
or  in  causing  them  to  be  read  and  related  to  him,  and  sometimes, 
in  intervals  of  leisure,  employed  himself  in  the  instruction  of  his 
three  sons,  for  whom  he  had  provided  the  most  learned  and  vir 
tuoiis  masters. 
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Afi  he  hmd  frmnklj  and  yoluntarilj  offered  himself  a  iribatery 
vassal  to  Ferdinand,  so  he  always  remained  lojral  to  his  imd| 
giving  him  repeated  proufs  of  fidi-lity  and  attachment  WkoA 
that  renowned  monarch  died  in  Seville  in  1254,  Alhamar  mbI 
auihassadors  to  condole  with  his  saeecsHor,  Alouso  X.,  and  with 
them  a  gallant  train  of  a  hundred  Moorish  cavaliers  of  diati» 
giiished  rank,  who  were  to  attend  round  the  rojal  bier  dwiog 
the  funeral  ceremonies,  each  bearing  a  lighted  taper.  This  grmid 
testimonial  of  respect  was  repeated  bj  the  Moslem  monareh 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life  on  each  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  King  Ferdinand  el  Santo,  when  the  hundred  Moorish  knights 
repaired  from  Granada  to  Seville,  and  took  their  stations  with 
lighted  tapers  in  the  centre  of  the  sumptuous  cathedral  nioiid 
the  cenotaph  of  the  illustrious  deceased. 

Alhamar  retained  his  faculties  and  vigor  to  an  advanced  age. 
In  his  seventy-ninth  year  (A.  D.  1272)  he  took  the  field  on  horae> 
back,  accompanied  by  the  flower  of  his  chivalry,  to  resist  an  in- 
vasion of  his  territories.  As  the  army  sallied  forth  from  Gran- 
ada, one  of  the  principal  adalides,  or  guides,  who  rode  in  the 
advanee,  accidentally  broke  his  lance  against  the  arch  of  the  gatei 
The  councillors  of  the  king,  alarmed  by  this  circumstanoe,  whioh 
was  considered  an  evil  omen,  entreatod  him  to  return.  Their 
supplications  were  in  vain.  The  king  persisted,  and  at  noontide 
the  omen,  say  the  Moorish  ohroniders,  was  fatally  fulfilled. 
Alhamar  was  suddenly  struck  with  illness,  and  had  nearly  fallen 
from  his  horse.  He  was  placed  on  a  litter,  and  borne  back  to* 
wards  Granada,  but  his  illness  increased  to  such  a  degree  that  ■ 
ihey  were  obliged  to  pitch  his  tent  in  the  Vega.  His  physieians 
were  fiUed  with  consternation,  not  knowing  what  remedy  to  pr» 
scribe.     In  a  few  hours  he  died,  vomiting  blood  and  in  violent  . 
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ooDvalflioiUL    Tho  Castilian  prinoo,  Don  Philip,  brother  of  AIolio 
X.,  was  by  his  sido  when  he  expired.     His  body  was  embalmed, 
enclosed  in  a  silver  cojfin,  and  buried  in  the  Alhambra  in  a  sep* 
olchre  of  precious  marble,  amidst  the  unfeigned  lamentations  o 
his  subjects,  who  bewailed  him  as  a  parent 

I  have  said  that  he  was  the  first  of  the  illustrious  line  of 
Nasar  that  sat  upon  a  throne.  I  may  add  that  he  was  the  founder 
of  a  brilliant  kingdom,  which  will  ever  be  famous  in  history  and 
romance,  as  the  last  rallying  place  of  Moslem  power  and  splendor 
in  the  peninsula.  Though  his  undertakings  were  vast,  and  his 
expenditures  immense,  yet  his  treasury  was  always  full ;  and  this 
seeming  contradiction  gave  rise  to  the  story  that  he  was  versed 
in  magic  art,  and  possessed  of  the  secret  for  transmuting  baser 
metals  into  gold.  Those  who  have  attended  to  his  domestic  pol- 
icy, as  here  set  forth,  will  easily  understand  the  natural  magic 
and  simple  alchemy  which  made  his  ample  treasury  to  overflow. 


tusef  abul  hagig, 

THE  FINISHER  OF  THE  ALHAHBRA. 

To  the  foregoing  particulars,  concerning  the  NosIgid  prinoei 
once  reigned  in  these  halls,  I  shall  add  a  brief  notice  of  the 
arch  who  completed  and  embellished  the  Alhambra.  Yuaef  Abnl 
Hagig  (or  ai  it  is  sometimes  written.  Ilazis)  was  another  prinoe 
of  the  noble  line  of  Nasar.  He  ascended  the  throne  of  Oranadt 
in  the  year  of  grace  1333.  and  is  dopcril)ed  by  Bloslem  writers  if 
having  a  noble  presence,  groat  bodily  strength*  and  a  fair  ooa- 
plcxion,  and  the  majesty  of  his  couiitonance  increased,  say  they, 
by  suffering  his  beard  to  grow  to  a  dignified  length  and  dying  il 
black.  His  manners  were  gentle,  affable,  and  urbane;  he  carried 
the  benignity  of  his  nature  into  warfare,  prohibiting  all  wanton 
cruelty,  and  enjoining  mercy  and  protection  towards  women  and 
children,  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  all  friars  and  other  persona  of 
holy  and  recluse  life.  But  though  he  possessed  the  courage  oom- 
mon  to  generous  spirits,  the  bent  of  his  genius  was  more  for  peaet 
than  war,  and  though  repeatedly  obliged  by  circumstances  to  taka 
np  arms,  he  was  generally  unfortunate. 

Among  other  ill-starred  enterprises,  he  undertook  a  great 
oampaign,  in  conjunction  with  the  king  of  Morocco,  againat  tht 
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kings  of  Oastile  and  Portugal,  but  was  defeated  in  the  memorable 
battle  of  Salado,  which  had  nearly  proved  a  death-blow  to  the 
Moslem  power  in  Spain. 

Tusef  obtained  a  long  trace  after  this  defeat,  apd  now  his 
eharaoter  shone  forth  in  its  true  lustre.  He  b&d  an  excellent 
memory,  and  had  stored  his  mind  with  science  and  erudition ;  hia 
taste  was  altogether  el^nt  and  refined,  and  he  was  accounted 
the  best  poet  of  his  time.  Deroting  himself  to  the  instruction  of 
his  people  and  the  improvement  of  their  morals  and  manners,  he 
established  schools  in  all  the  villages,  with  simple  and  uniform 
systems  of  education;  he  obliged  every  hamlet  of  more  than 
twelve  houses  to  have  a  mosque,  and  purified  the  ceremonies  of 
religion,  and  the  festivals  and  popular  amusements,  from  various 
abuses  and  indecorums  which  had  crept  into  them.  He  attended 
vigilantly  to  the  polioe  of  the  city,  establishing  nocturnal  guards 
and  patrols,  and  superintending  all  municipal  concerns.  His 
attention  was  also  directed  towards  finishing  the  great  architec- 
tural works  commenced  by  his  predecessors,  and  erecting  others 
on  his  own  plans.  The  Alhambra,  which  had  been  founded  by 
the  good  Alhamar,  was  now  completed.  Yusef  constructed  the 
beautiful  G«te  of  Justice,  forming  the  grand  entrance  to  the  for- 
ti^MB,  which  he  finished  in  1348.  He  likewise  adorned  many  of 
the  courts  and  halls  of  the  palace,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  inscrip- 
tions on  the  walls,  in  which  his  name  repeatedly  occurs.  He 
built  also  the  noble  Alcasar  or  citadel  of  Malaga,  now  unfortu- 
nately a  mere  mass  of  crumbling  ruins,  but  which  most  probably 
exhibited  in  its  interior,  similar  elegance  and  magnificence  with 
the  Alhambra. 

The  genius  of  a  sovereign  stamps  a  character  upon  his  tima 
The  nobles  of  Granada,  imitating  the  elegant  and  graceful  taste 
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of  Tu8#tf,  soon  filled  the  city  of  Granadm  with  magnifioent  palaoet; 
the  halls  of  which  were  paved  with  NoMiic.  the  walla  and  eoilingi 
wrought  in  fretwork,  and  delicately  gilded  and  painted  with 
azure,  vermilion,  and  other  brilliant  colore,  or  minutely  inlaid 
with  cedar  and  other  precioua  woods ;  Bpecimena  of  whioh  baif 
■ur\'ived,  in  all  their  lustre,  tlic  lapse  of  several  centuries.  Hmny 
of  the  houses  had  fountains,  which  threw  up  jets  of  water  to  i^ 
fresh  and  cool  the  air.  They  had  lofty  towers  also,  of  wood  or 
stone,  curiously  carved  and  ornamented,  and  covered  with  plates 
of  metal  that  glittered  in  the  sun.  Such  was  the  refined  and 
delicate  taste  in  architecture  that  prevailed  among  this  el^ant 
people ;  insomuch  that  to  use  the  beautiful  simile  of  an  Arabtaa 
writer,  '^Granada,  in  the  days  of  Yusef.  was  as  a  silver  vaae  Siled 
with  emeralds  and  jacintha" 

One  anecdote  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  magnanimitj  of 
this  generous  prince.  The  long  truce  which  had  succeeded  the 
battle  of  Salado  was  at  an  end,  and  every  effort  of  Yusef  to  renew 
it  was  in  vain.  His  deadly  foe,  Alfonso  XL  of  Castile,  took  the 
field  with  great  force,  and  laid  siege  to  Gibraltar.  Yusef  relue- 
tantly  took  up  arms,  and  sent  troops  to  the  relief  of  the  plaee 
In  the  midst  of  his  anxiety,  ho  received  tidings  that  his 
dreaded  foe  had  suddenly  fallen  a  victim  to  the  plague.  Instoid 
of  manifesting  exultation  on  the  occasion.  Yusef  called  to  mind 
the  great  qualities  of  the  deceased,  and  was  touched  with  a  noUe 
sorrow.  "  Alas  I"  cried  ho,  *^  the  world  has  lost  one  of  ita  nios 
excellent  princes;  a  sovereign  who  knew  how  to  honor  meril^ 
whether  in  friend  or  foe !'' 

The  Spanish  chroniclers  themselves  bear  witness  to  this  mag^ 
iianimity.  According  to  their  accounts,  the  Moorish  eavalion 
partook  of  the  sentiment  of  their  king,  and  put  on  moaming  te 
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the  death  of  Alfonio.  Eyen  those  of  Gihraltar,  who  had  been  lo 
closely  invested,  when  they  knew  that  the  hostile  monarch  lay 
dead  in  his  camp,  determined  among  themselves  that  no  hostile 
liiovement  should  be  made  against  the  Christians.  The  day  on 
which  the  camp  was  broken  np,  and  the  army  departed  bearing 
the  corpse  of  Alfonzo,  the  Moors  issued  in  multitudes  from  Gib 
raltar,  and  stood  mute  and  melancholy,  watching  the  mournful 
pageant  The  same  reverence  for  the  deceased  was  observed  by 
all  the  Moorish  commanders  on  the  frontiers,  who  suffered  the 
funeral  train  to  pass  in  safety,  bearing  the  corpse  of  the  Christian 
sovereign  from  Gibraltar  to  Seville.* 

Yusef  did  not  long  survive  the  enemy  he  had  so  generously 
deplored.  In  the  year  1354,  as  he  was  one  day  praying  in  the 
royal  mosque  of  the  Alhambra,  a  maniac  rushed  suddenly  from 
behind  and  plunged  a  dagger  in  his  side.  The  cries  of  the  king 
brought  his  guards  and  courtiers  to  his  assistance.  They  found 
him  weltering  in  his  blood.  He  made  some  signs  as  if  to  speak, 
bat  hb  words  were  unintelligible.  They  bore  him  senseless  to 
the  royal  apartments,  where  he  expired  almost  immediately. 
The  murderer  was  cut  to  pieces,  and  his  limbs  burnt  in  public  to 
gratify  the  fury  of  the  populace. 

The  body  of  the  king  was  interred  in  a  superb  sepulchre  of 
white  marble;  a  long  epitaph,  in  letters  of  gold  upon  an  azure 
ground,  recorded  his  virtues.  ^  Here  lies  a  king  and  martyr,  of 
an  illustrious  line,  gentle,  learned,  and  virtuous ;  renowned  for 

*  *  T  ks  moros  que  ettahen  en  U  yiHa  y  Castino  de  Gibraltar  despuet 
qiM  aopMroo  que  el  Rey  Doo  Alonio  era  muerto,  ordenaroo  entresi  que  nin- 
gano  noo  fuease  oeado  de  fiuer  ningun  movimiento  oootra  los  ChriAtiaiMw,  ni 
mover  pelear  centra  elloa,  estoyieron  todoe  quedoe  y  deaau  entre  eUot  qoi 
■qad  dia  muriera  un  noble  rey  y  Oran  prindpe  del  numda" 
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the  grtces  of  his  person  and  his  manners ;  whose  elemenej,  pieiy 
and  bencYolcnce.  were  extolled  throughout  the  kingdom  of  Gran- 
ada. He  was  a  great  prince;  an  illustrious  captain;  a  sharp 
sword  of  the  Moslems;  a  valiant  standard-bearer  among  the  most 
potent  monarchs,"  &e. 

The  mo8i|ue  still  exists  which  once  resounded  with  the  djing 
cries  of  Yuscf,  but  the  monument  which  recorded  his  Tirtuaa  has 
long  since  disappeared.  His  name,  however,  remains  inscribed 
among  the  delicate  and  graceful  ornaments  of  the  Alhambra,  and 
will  be  perpetuated  in  connection  with  this  renowned  pil#|  wUdi 
it  was  his  pride  and  delight  to  beautify. 


THE  MYSTERIOUS  CHAMBERS. 

Ab  I  WBfl  rambling  one  day  about  the  Moorish  haUs,  my  atten- 
tion was,  for  the  first  time,  attracted  to  a  door  in  a  remote  gal- 
lery, commnnicating  apparently  with  some  part  of  the  Alhambra 
which  I  had  not  yet  explored.  I  attempted  to  open  it,  but  it 
was  locked.  I  knocked,  but  no  one  answered,  and  the  sound 
seemed  to  reverberate  through  empty  chambers.  Here  then 
was  a  mystery.  Here  was  the  haunted  wing  of  the  castle.  How 
was  I  to  get  at  the  dark  secrets  here  shut  up  from  the  publio 
eye  ?  Should  I  come  privately  at  night  with  lamp  and  sword, 
according  to  the  prying  custom  of  heroes  of  romance  ;  or 
should  I  endeavor  to  draw  the  secret  from  Pepe  the  stuttering 
gardener ;  or  the  ingenuous  Dolores,  or  the  loquacious  Mateo  7 
Or  should  I  go  frankly  and  openly  to  Dame  Antonia  the  chate- 
laine, and  ask  her  all  about  it  7  I  chose  the  latter  course,  as  being 
the  simplest  though  the  least  romantic ;  and  found,  somewhat  to 
my  disappointment,  that  there  was  no  mystery  in  the  case.  I 
was  welcome  to  explore  the  apartment,  and  there  was  the  key. 

Thus  provided,  I  returned  forthwith  to  the  door.  It  opened^ 
as  I  had  surmised,  to  a  range  of  vacant  chambers ;  but  they 
were  quite  different  from  the  rest  of  the  palace.  The  arcliiteo- 
Uire,  though  rich  and  uitiquated,  was  European.     There  was 
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nothing  Moorish  about  it.  Tho  first  two  rooniB  wen  loftj ;  the 
ccilin/^.  broken  in  many  places,  were  of  cedar,  deeply  panelled 
and  skilfully  carved  with  fruits  and  flowers,  intermingled  with 
(rrotesquc  masks  or  faces. 

The  walls  had  evidently  in  ancient  times  been  hung  with 
damask ;  but  now  were  naked,  and  scrawled  over  by  that  elmas  of 
aspiring  travellers  who  defile  noble  monuments  with  their  worth- 
less names.  The  windows,  dismantled  and  open  to  wind  and 
weather,  looked  oat  into  a  charming  little  seoluded  garden,  when 
an  alaljaster  fountain  sparkled  among  roses  and  myrtles,  and  wia 
surrounded  by  orange  and  citron  trees,  some  of  whieh  flung 
their  branches  into  the  chambers.  Beyond  these  rooms  wen  two 
saloons,  longer  but  less  lofty,  looking  also  into  the  garden.  la 
the  compartments  of  the  panelled  ceilings  were  baskets  of  fmit 
and  garlands  of  flowers,  painted  by  no  mean  hand,  and  in  toler- 
able preservation.  The  walls  also  had  been  painted  in  freeoo  in 
the  Italian  style,  but  tho  paintings  were  nearly  obliterated ;  the 
windows  were  in  the  same  shattered  state  with  those  of  the 
other  chambers.  This  fanciful  suite  of  rooms  terminated  in  an 
open  gallery  with  balustrades,  running  at  right  angles  alo^g 
another  side  of  the  garden.  The  whole  apartment,  so  delioats 
and  elegant  in  its  decorations,  so  choice  and  sequestered  in  iti 
situation  along  this  retired  little  garden,  and  so  diffcnnt  in 
architecture  from  the  neighboring  halls,  awakened  an  interest  in 
its  history.  I  found  on  inquiry  that  it  was  an  apartment  fitted 
up  by  Italian  artists  in  tho  early  part  of  the  last  century,  at  tha 
time  when  Philip  V.  and  his  second  wife,  the  beautiful  Elisabetta 
of  Farnese,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Parma,  were  expected  at 
the  Alhambra.  It  was  destined  for  the  queen  and  the  ladies  of 
her  train.     One  of  the  loftiest  chambers  had  been  her  slaepii^ 
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room.  A  narrow  stairoue,  now  walled  up,  led  up  to  a  delightful 
belvidere,  originally  a  mirador  of  the  Moorish  sultanas,  commu' 
nioating  with  the  harem ;  but  which  was  fitted  up  as  a  boudoir 
for  the  &ir  Elizabetta,  and  still  retains  the  name  of  d  tocador  dc 
Ki  Reyna^  or  the  queen's  toilette. 

One  window  of  the  royal  sleeping-room  commanded  a  prospect 
of  the  Oeneralife  and  its  embowered  terraces,  another  looked  out 
into  the  little  secluded  garden  I  havf  mentioned,  which  was  decid- 
edly Moorish  in  its  character,  and  also  had  its  history.  It  was  in 
fact  the  garden  of  Lindaraxa,  so  ofken  mentioned  in  descriptions 
of  the  Alhambra ;  but  who  this  Lindaraxa  was  I  had  never  heard 
explained.  A  little  research  gave  me  the  few  particulars  known 
about  her.  She  was  a  Moorish  beauty  who  flourished  in  the 
court  of  Muhamed  the  Lefit-Handed,  and  was  the  daughter  of  his 
loyal  adherent,  the  aloayde  of  Malaga,  who  sheltered  him  in  his 
city  when  driyen  firom  the  throne.  On  regaining  his  crown,  the 
alcayde  was  rewarded  for  his  fidelity.  His  daughter  had  her 
apartment  in  the  Alhambra,  and  was  given  by  the  king  in  mar- 
riage to  Nasar,  a  young  Cetimerien  prince  descended  from  Aben 
Hud  the  Just.  Their  espousals  were  doubtless  celebrated  in  the 
royal  palace,  and  their  honey-moon  may  have  passed  among  these 
very  bowers.* 
.       Four  centuries  had  elapted  since  the  fiur  Lindaraxa  passed 

*  Una  de  bf  oosu  en  que  kenen  praoaa  mterreDcioo  los  Reyes  Moiros 
as  en  el  matrimonio  de  mis  gnmdes:  de  aqui  nace  que  todos  los  senoroi 
llf^gadas  d  la  persona  real  si  casao  en  palado,  y  dempre  huTo  su  quarto  des* 
tinado  para  esta  eeremonia. 

One  «if  the  things  in  which  the  Moorish  kings  interfered  was  in  the  mar- 
riage of  their  nobles :  hence  it  came  that  all  the  senors  attached  to  the  royal 
ficnivi  were  loarried  in  the  palace ;  and  there  waa  always  a  chamber  dcetino^ 
fi>r  die  cereroony. — I'tutoi  por  Oranada,  Paseo  XXL 
^5 
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nway,  yet  how  much  of  the  fragile  beaatj  of  the  aoenes  Aa 
inhabited  remained  !  The  garden  utill  bloomed  in  whidi  ibe 
delighted ;  the  fountain  atill  presented  the  crystal  mirror  in 
which  her  charms  may  once  have  been  reflocted ;  the  alahmter. 
it  is  true,  had  lost  its  whiteness  ;  the  basin  beneath,  OTerrun  with 
weeds,  had  become  the  lurking-place  of  the  lisard,  bat  there  wti 
something  in  the  very  decay  that  enhanced  the  interest  of  the 
scene,  speaking  as  it  did  of  that  mutability,  the  irrevoeable  lot  of 
man  and  all  his  works. 

The  desolation  too  of  these  chambers,  onco  the  ebode  of  the 
proud  and  elegant  Elisabetta.  had  a  more  touching  charm  for  me 
than  if  I  had  beheld  them  in  their  pristine  s|ilcndor,  glittering 
with  the  pageantry  of  a  court 

When  I  returned  to  my  (juarters,  in  the  goyernor's  apart- 
ment, every  thing  ftiviiied  tame  and  common-place  afler  the 
poetic  region  I  had  left.  The  thought  suggested  itself:  Why 
could  I  not  change  my  quarters  to  these  vacant  chambera  7  that 
would  indeed  be  living  in  the  Alhanibra,  surrounded  by  ite  gar 
dens  and  fountains,  as  in  the  time  of  tlic  Mtiorish  sovereigns.  T 
proposed  the  change  to  Dame  Antonia  and  hor  family,  and  it  o3- 
casioned  vast  surprise.  They  could  not  ot'tnceive  any  rational 
inducement  for  the  choice  of  au  apartment  so  fttrlorn,  remote  and 
solitary.  Dolores  exclaimed  at  its  frightful  loneliness  ;  nothing 
but  bats  and  owls  flitting  about — and  then  a  fos  and  wild-cat 
kept  in  the  vaults  of  the  neighboring  baths,  and  ro.'uned  about  at 
night.  The  good  Tia  had  more  reasonable  objccUona  The 
neighborhood  was  infested  by  vagrants  ;  gipsies  swarmed  in  the 
caverns  of  the  adjacent  hills  ;  the  palace  was  ruinous  and  easj  to 
be  entered  in  many  places ;  the  rumor  of  a  stranger  r|uartered 
alone  in  one  of  the  remote  and  ruined  apartments,  out  of  th« 
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hoAring  of  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  might  tempt  unweleomo 
▼isitors  in  the  night,  especially  as  foreigners  were  always  sup- 
posed to  bu  well  stocked  with  money.  I  was  not  to  be  diycrted 
from  my  humor,  however,  and  my  will  was  law  with  these  good 
people.  So,  calling  in  the  assistance  of  a  carpenter,  and  the  eycr 
officious  Mateo  Xemenes,  the  doors  and  windows  were  soon 
placed  in  a  state  of  tolerable  security,  and  the  sleeping-room  of 
the  stately  Elizabetta  prepared  for  my  reception.  Mateo  kindly 
Tolunteered  as  a  body-guard  to  sleep  in  my  antechamber ;  but  I 
did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  put  his  yalor  to  the  proof. 

With  all  the  hardihood  I  had  assumed  and  all  the  precautious 
I  had  taken,  I  must  confess  the  first  night  passed  in  these  quar- 
ters was  inexpressibly  dreary.  I  do  not  think  it  was  so  much 
the  apprehension  of  dangers  from  without  that  affected  me,  as 
the  character  of  the  place  itself,  with  all  its  strange  associations : 
the  deeds  of  violence  committed  there ;  the  tragical  ends  of  many 
of  those  who  had  once  reigned  there  in  splendor.  As  I  passed 
beneath  the  fated  halls  of  the  tower  of  Gomares  on  the  way  to 
my  chamber,  I  called  to  mind  a  quotation,  that  used  to  thrill 
me  in  the  days  of  boyhood : 

Fate  aita  on  these  dark  battlements  and  Arowns ; 
And,  as  the  portal  opens  to  recehre  me, 
A  Toice  in  sullen  echoes  through  the  courts 
TeUa  of  a  nameless  deed  1 

The  whole  family  escorted  me  to  my  chamber,  and  took  leave 
of  me  as  of  one  engaged  on  a  perilous  enterprise ;  and  when  1 
heard  their  retreating  steps  die  away  along  the  waste  antecham* 
bera  and  echoing  galleries ;  and  turned  the  key  of  my  doer,  I  was 
fcminded  of  "those  hobgoblin  stories,  where  the  hero  is  left  to 
aooomplish  the  adventure  of  an  enchanted  house. 
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JtveQ  the  thonglits  of  tbo  f&ir  Eliiabetta  and  tho  Mantiea  of 
her  court,  wlio  hai)  once  graced  tbesc  chambers,  now,  by  a  per- 
version of  fancy,  added  to  the  gloom.  Here  yr&e  the  scene  of 
tlieir  transient  gayet;  and  lovelinesB  ;  here  were  tho  very  tracos 
of  their  el(>gance  and  enjoyment ;  bat  what  apd  where  were  tliey  1 
— Dust  and  ashes  !  tenante  of  the  tomb  !  phantoms  of  the  memory  I 

A  vague  and  indescribable  awe  was  creeping  over  mo.  I 
woald  fain  have  ascribed  it  to  tLe  thoughts  of  robbers  awakened 
by  the  evening's  conversation,  but  I  felt  it  was  Bomething  more 
unreal  and  absard.  The  long-buried  superstitions  of  the  nursery 
were  reviving,  and  asserting  their  power  over  my  imagination. 
Every  thing  began  to  be  affected  by  the  working  of  my  mind. 
The  whispering  of  the  wind,  among  tlie  oitron-lrees  beneath  my 
window,  hod  something  sinister.  I  cast  my  eyes  into  the  gardeu 
of  Lindaraia  ;  the  groves  presented  a  gulf  of  shttdowa ;  the 
thickets,  indistinct  and  ghastly  shapes.  I  was  glad  to  cloAe  the 
window,  but  my  ohamher  itself  became  iLfeoted.  There  wu  a 
Blight  rustling  noise  overhead  ;  a  bat  suddenly  emerged  from* 
broken  panel  of  tho  ceiling,  flitting  about  the  room  and  athwart 
my  solitary  lamp ;  and  aa  the  fateful  bird  almost  flouted  my 
faoe  with  his  noiseless  wing,  the  grotesque  faces  carved  in  hi^ 
relief  in  the  cedar  ceiling,  whence  he  had  emerged,  seemed  lo 
mope  and  mow  at  me. 

Bousing  myself,  and  half  smiling  at  this  temporary  wekk- 
ncBS,  I  resolved  to  bravo  it  oat  in  the  true  spirit,  of  the  bwo  of 
the  enchanted  house  ;  so,  taking  lump  in  hand,  I  sflUied  forth  to 
make  a  tour  of  the  palace.  Notwithstanding  every  mental  ese^ 
lion  the  task  was  a  severe  one.  I  had  to  traverse  waste  b&Ui 
and  mysterious  galleries,  where  the  rays  of  the  lamp  extended 
It'll  a  short  distance  around  mn,     J  walked,  as  it  weie.  in  a  met« 
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halo  of  light,  walled  in  by  impenetrable  darkness.  The  yanltcd 
corridors  were  as  caverns ;  the  oeilings  of  the  halls  were  lost  in 
gloouL  I  recalled  all  that  had  been  said  of  the  danger  from 
interlopers  in  these  remote  and  rained  apartments.  Might  not 
some  vagrant  foe  be  larking  before  or  behind  me,  in  the  outer 
darkness  ?  Mj  own  shadow,  oast  apon  the  wall,  began  to  disturb 
me.  The  echoes  of  mj  own  footsteps  along  tho  corridors  made 
me  pause  and  look  round.  I  was  traversing  scenes  fraught  with 
dismal  recollections.  One  dark  passage  led  down  to  the  mosquo 
where  Yusef,  the  Moorish  monarch,  the  finisher  of  the  Alhambra^ 
had  been  basely  murdered.  In  another  place,  I  trod  the  gallery 
where  another  monarch  had  been  struck  down  by  the  poniard  of  a 
relative  whom  he  had  thwarted  in  his  love. 

A  low  murmuring  sound,  as  of  stifled  voices  and  clanking 
ehains,  now  reached  me.  It  seemed  to  come  from  the  Hall  of 
the  Abencerrages.  I  knew  it  to  be  the  rush  of  water  through 
subterranean  channels,  but  it  sounded  strangely  in  the  night 
and  reminded  me  of  the  dismal  stories  to  which  it  had  given 
rise. 

Soon,  however,  my  ear  was  assailed  by  sounds  too  fearfully 
real  to  be  the  work  of  f&ncy.  As  I  was  crossing  the  Hall  of 
Ambassadors,  low  moans  and  broken  ejaculations  rose,  as  it  were, 
from  beneath  my  feet.  I  paused  and  listened.  They  then  ap 
peared  to  be  outside  of  the  tower — then  agsiiv  within.  Then 
broke  forth  bowlings  as  of  an  animal — ^then  stifled  shrieks  and 
inarticulate  ravings.  Heard  in  that  dead  hour  and  singular 
place,  the  effect  was  thrilling.  I  had  no  desire  for  further  per- 
ambulation ;  but  returned  to  my  chamber  with  infinitely  more 
alacrity  than  I  had  sallied  fgrth,  and  drew  my  breath  more  fireely 
when  once  more  within  its  walls  and  the  door  bolted  behind  me, 
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When  I  awoke  in  the  morning,  with  the  inn  ahiniBg  in  ftt  my 
window  and  lighting  up  ererj  part  of  the  building  with  Ua 
cheerful  and  truth-telling  beams,  I  oould  searcelj  recall  the  aha- 
dowB  and  faneies  eonjured  up  by  the  gloom  of  the  preee^i^ 
night ;  or  believe  that  the  Hccnei  around  me,  so  naked  and  wp 
parent,  could  have  been  elothed  with  luch  imaginary  horrorib 

Still,  the  dismal  howlingt  and  ejaculations  I  had  heard  were 
not  ideal ;  they  were  soon  accounted  for,  however,  by  my  handinaid 
Dolores :  being  the  ravings  of  a  poor  maniao,  a  brother  of  Imt 
sunt,  who  was  subject  to  violent  paroxysms,  during  which  he  WM 
confined  in  a  vaulted  room  beneath  the  Hall  of  Ambaasadonb 

In  the  course  of  a  few  evenings  a  thorough  change  took 
place  in  the  scene  and  its  associations.  The  moon,  which  whee 
I  took  possession  of  my  new  apartments  was  invisible,  gradually 
gained  each  evening  upon  the  da^kucss  of  the  night,  and 
at  length  rolled  in  full  splendor  above  the  towers,  pouring  a 
flood  of  tempered  light  into  every  court  and  hall  The  gardei 
beneath  my  window,  before  wrapped  in  gloom,  was  gently  lighted 
up,  the  orange  and  citron  trees  were  tipped  with  silver;  the 
fountain  sparkled  in  the  moonbeams,  and  even  the  blush  of  the 
rose  was  faintly  visible. 

I  now  felt  the  poetie  merit  of  the  Arabie  inscription  on  tlie 
walls :  "^  How  beauteous  is  this  garden  ;  where  the  flowers  of  the 
earth  vie  with  the  stars  of  heaven.  What  can  compare  with  the 
vase  of  yon  alabaster  fountain  fllled  with  crystal  water  ?  nothing 
but  the  moon  in  her  fulness,  shining  in  the  midst  of  an  uneloaded 
sky  I" 

On  such  heavenly  nights  I  would  sit  for  hours  at  my  window 
inhaling  the  sweetness  of  the  garden,  and  musing  on  tlie 
checkered  fortunes  of  those  whose  history  was  dimly  sliadowei 
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•ut  ID  the  elegant  memorials  around  Sometime?,  when  all  was 
quiet,  and  the  clock  from  the  distant  cathedral  of  Oranada  struck 
the  midnight  hour,  I  haye  sallied  out  on  another  torn  and  wan- 
dered over  the  whole  building ;  but  how  different  from  my  first 
lour !  No  longer  dark  and  mysterious ;  no  longer  peopled  with 
■hadowy  foes ;  no  longer  recalling  scenes  of  violence  and  mur* 
der ;  all  was  open,  spacious,  beautiful ;  every  thing  called  up 
pleasing  and  romantic  fancies ;  Lindaraxa  once  more  walked  in 
her  garden ;  the  gay  chivalry  of  Moslem  Oranada  cnce  more 
glittered  about  the  Court  of  Lions  !  Who  can  do  justice  to  a 
moonlight  night  in  such  a  climate  and  such  a  place?  The  tem* 
perature  of  a  summer  midnight  in  Andalusia  is  perfectly 
ethereal  We  seem  lifted  up  into  a  purer  atmosphere ;  we  feel 
a  serenity  of  soul,  a  buoyancy  of  spirits,  an  elasticity  of  frame, 
which  render  mere  existence  happiness.  But  when  moonlight  is 
added  to  all  this,  the  effect  is  like  enchantment,  Under  its 
plastic  sway  the  Alhambra  seems  to  regain  its  pristine  glories. 
Every  rent  and  chasm  of  time;  every  mouldering  tint  and 
weather-stain  is  gone;  the  marble  resumes  its  original  white- 
ness ;  the  long  colonnades  brighten  in  the  moonbeams ;  the  halls 
are  illuminated  with  a  softened  radiance, — ^we  tread  the  enchant- 
ed palace  of  an  Arabian  tale  ! 

What  a  delight,  at  such  a  time,  to  ascend  to  the  little  airy 
pavilion  of  the  queen's  toilet  (el  tocador  de  la  reyna),  which, 
like  a  bird-cage,  overhangs  the  valley  of  the  Darro^  and  gase 
from  its  light  arcades  upon  the  moonlight  prospect !  To  the 
right,  the  swelling  mountains  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  robbed  of 
theif  ruggedness  and  softened  into  a  fairy  land,  with  their 
foowy  summits  gleaming  like  silver  clouds  against  the  deep 
blue  sky    And  then  to  lean  over  the  parapet  of  the  Tocador  and 
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gue  down  upon  Or&aada  and  the  Albayoin  ipread  out  like  a  < 
below ;  all  bnried  in  deep  repoie  ;  the  white  pal&ees  and  oonn 
Bleeping  in  the  moonshine,  and  bejond  all  these  the  t^ 
Vega  Ming  away  like  a  dream-land  in  the  dintauce. 

BometJmea  the  faint  click  of  castanetii  rise  from  the . 
Bieda,  where  some  gay  AndaludanB  are  danriog  awaj  tiie  amn 
night.  Sometimes  the  dubious  tones  of  a  guitar  and  the  note 
an  amorons  voice,  tell  perchance  the  whereabout  of  some  mi 
atruek  lover  serenading  his  lady's  window. 

Such  is  a  faint  picture  of  the  moonlight  nighte  I  have  pal 
loitering  about  the  oourts  and  halls  and  balconies  of  this  n 
suggestive  pile  ;  "  feeding  mj  fancy  with  Bugarcd  anppoaitio 
and  enjoying  that  mixture  of  reverie  and  sensation  which  s 
away  ezistenue  in  a  aouthem  climate ;  bo  that  it  has  been  ain 
morning  before  I  have  retired  to  bed,  and  been  lulled  to  il 
t^  the  falling- water*  of  the  fountain  of  Liadaiata. 


PANORAMA  FROM  THE  TOWER  OF  (X)MARE& 

It  ia  a  serene  and  beautifol  morning:  the  ran  has  not  gained 
sufficient  power  to  destroy  the  freshness  of  the  night.  What  a 
morning  to  mount  to  the  summit  of  the  Tower  of  Oomares,  and 
take  a  bird's-eye  yiew  of  Granada  and  its  environs  I 

Oome  then,  worthy  reader  and  comrade,  follow  my  steps  into 
this  yeetibule,  ornamented  with  rich  tracery,  which  opens  into 
the  Hall  of  Ambassadors.  We  will  not  enter  the  haU^  however, 
but'  turn  to  this  small  door  opening  into  the  wall  Have  a  care ! 
here  are  steep  winding  steps  and  but  scanty  light ;  yet  up  this 
narrow,  obscure,  and  spiral  staircase,  the  proud  monarchs  of 
Oranada  and  their  queens  have  often  ascended  to  the  battlements 
to  watch  the  approach  of  invading  armies,  or  gase  with  anxious 
hearts  on  the  battles  in  the  Vega. 

At  length  we  have  reached  the  terraced  roof,  and  may  take 
breath  for  a  moment,  while  we  cast  a  general  eye  over  the  splen* 
did  panorama  of  city  and  country ;  of  rocky  mountain,  verdant 
▼alley,  and  fertile  plain ;  of  castle,  cathedral,  Moorish  towers,  and 
Oothie  domes,  crumbling  ruins,  and  blooming  groves.  Let  us 
approach  the  battlements,  and  cast  our  eyes  immediately  below. 
Bee,  on  this  side  we  have  the  whole  plain  of  the  Alhambra  laid 
open  to  us,  and  can  look  down  into  its  courts  and  gardens.    At 
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ilic  foot  of  the  tower  is  the  Court  of  the  Albcrca,  witii  its  gmt 
tank  or  fiMlijiool  bordered  with  flowers ;  and  yonder  ii  the  Cout 
of  Lions,  with  its  famous  fountain,  and  its  light  Mooriah  arcades ; 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  pile  is  the  little  garden  of  LinduraiA| 
buried  in  the  heart  of  the  building,  with  its  roses  and  dtrona 
and  shrubbery  of  emerald  green. 

That  bolt  of  battlements,  studded  with  square  towerii  afcra^ 
gling  round  the  wiiolc  brow  of  the  hill,  is  the  outer  boundary  ol 
the  fortress.  Some  of  the  towers,  you  may  pereeiTe,  are  in 
ruins,  and  their  massive  fragments  buried  among  Tinea,  flg-trees 
and  aloes. 

Let  us  look  on  this  northern  side  of  tho  tower.  It  ia  a  gUdj 
height ;  the  very  foundations  of  the  tower  rise  aboTe  the  groies 
of  tho  steep  hill-side.  And  see  I  a  long  fissure  in  the  nutfnie 
walls,  shows  that  tho  tower  -has  boen  rent  by  some  of  the  earth- 
quakes, which  from  time  to  time  have  thrown  Oranada  into  ooa* 
stemation ;  and  which,  sooner  or  later,  must  reduce  this  onua- 
bling  pile  to  a  mere  mass  of  ruin.  The  deep  narrow  glen  bdow 
us,  which  gradually  widens  as  it  opens  from  the  mountaina,  is 
the  yalley  of  tho  Darro ;  you  see  the  little  river  winding  ita  way 
under  imbowerod  terraces,  and  among  orchards  and  flower-gar- 
dens. It  is  a  stream  famous  in  old  times  for  yielding  gold,  and 
its  sands  are  still  sifted  occasionally,  in  search  of  the  preciova 
ore.  Some  of  those  white  pavilions,  which  here  and  there  glean 
from  among  groves  and  vineyards,  were  rustic  retreats  of  the 
Moors,  to  enjoy  the  refreshment  of  their  gardens.  Well  have  tiMj 
boen  compared  by  one  of  their  poets  to  so  many  pearls  set  in  a 
bed  of  emeralda 

The  airy  palace,  with  its  tall  white  towers  and  long  aroadii^ 
which  breasts  yon  mountain,  among  pompous  groves  and  han^ 
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ing  gardens,  is  the  Generalife,  a  summer  palace  of  the  Moorish 
kings,  to  which  thej  reported  daring  the  sultry  months  to 
enjoy  a  still  more  breezy  region  than  that  of  the  Alhambra. 
The  naked  summit  of  the  height  above  it,  where  you  behold 
some  shapeless  ruins,  is  the  Silla  del  Moro,  or  Seat  of  the  Moor 
00  called  from  having  been  a  retreat  of  the  unfortunate  Boab 
dil  during  the  time  of  an  insurrection,  where  he  seated  himself 
«nd  looked  down  mournfully  upon  his  rebellious  city. 

A  murmuring  sound  of  water  now  and  then  rises  f^om  the 
▼alley.  It  is  firom  the  aqueduct  of  jon  Moorish  mill,  nearly 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  The  avenue  of  trees  beyond  is  the 
Alameda,  along  the  bank  of  the  Darrg,  a  favorite  resort  in  even- 
ings, and  a  rendezvous  of  lovers  in  the  summer  nights,  when 
the  guitar  may  be  heard  at  a  late  hour  from  the  benches  along 
its  walks.  At  present  you  see  none  but  a  few  loitering  monks 
there,  and  a  group  of  water-carriers.  The  latter  are  burdened 
with  water  jars  of  ancient  Oriental  construction,  such  as  were 
used  by  the  Moors.  They  have  been  filled  at  the  cold  and 
limpid  spring  called  the  fountain  of  Avellanos.  Ton  mountain 
path  leads  to  the  fountay^,  a  fiivorite  resort  of  Moslems  as  well  as 
Christians ;  for  this  is  said  to  be  the  Adinamar  (Aynu-1-adamar), 
the  ^Fountain  of  Tears,"  mentioned  by  Ibn  Batuta  the  traveller, 
and  celebrated  in  the  histories  and  romances  of  the  Moors. 

You  start !  'tis  nothing  but  a  hawk  that  we  have  frightened 
from  his  nest  This  old  tower  is  a  complete  breeding-place 
for  vagrant  birds;  the  swallow  and  martlet  abound  in  every 
chink  and  cranny,  and  jcircle  about  it  the  whole  day  long ;  while 
at  night,  when  all  other  birds  have  gone  to  rest,  the  moping  owl 
comes  out  of  its  lurking-place,  and  utters  its  boding  cry  from 
tlie  battlements.     Sec  how  the  hawk  we  have  dislodged  sweeps 
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away  below  as,  skim  mi  ng  OTer  tbo  tops  of  the  trees,  and  tailing 
up  to  the  ruins  aboTC  the  Gencralifo  I 

I  see  jou  raise  your  cjcs  to  tlic  snowy  summit  of  yon  pile  of 
mountains,  shining  like  a  whito  summer  cloud  in  the  blao  sky. 
[t  is  the  Sierra  Ncvnda.  the  pride  and  delight  nf  Oranada :  the 
onrce  of  her  cooling  brccics  and  perpetual  verdure ;  of  her  giiflh- 
iiig  fountains  and  perennial  streams.  It  is  this  glorious  pile  of 
mountains  which  gives  to  Granada  that  combination  of  delights 
BO  rare  in  a  southern  city :  the  fresh  vegetation  and  temperate 
airs  of  a  northern  climate,  with  the  vivifying  ardor  of  a  tropieal 
sun,  and  the  cloudless  azure  of  a  sout1i(*rn  sky.  It  is  this  aerial 
treasury  of  snow,  which,  melting  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
the  summer  heat,  sends  down  rivulots  and  streams  through  every 
glen  and  gorge  of  the  Alpuxarras,  diffusing  emerald  verdure  and 
fertility  throughout  a  chain  of  happy  and  !<e(|uestered  valleys. 

Those  mountains  may  be  well  called  the  glory  of  Oranada. 
They  dominate  the  whole  extent  of  Andalusia,  and  may  be  seen 
from  its  most  distant  parts.  The  muleteer  hails  them,  as  he 
views  their  frosty  peakv  from  the  sultry  levrl  of  the  plain  ;  and 
the  Spanish  mariner  on  the  deck  of  hi%bark,  fur.  far  off  on  the 
bosom  of  the  blue  Mediterranean,  watches  tliem  with  a  pensive 
eye,  thinks  of  delightful  Granada,  and  cliantiii.  in  low  voice,  some 
old  romance  about  the  Moors. 

See  to  the  south  at  the  foot  of  those  mountains  a  lino  of  arid 
hills,  down  which  a  long  train  of  mules  is  slowly  moving.  Here 
was  the  closing  scene  of  Moslem  domination.  From  the  sum- 
mit of  one  of  those  hills  the  unfortunate  Boabdil  cast  back  his 
hst  look  upon  Granada,  and  gave  vent  to  the  agony  of  his 
•onl.  It  is  the  spot  famous  in  song  and  stury,  '-  The  last  si^fa  of 
the  Moor  " 
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Further  this  way  thoM  arid  hills  slope  down  into  the  loxu- 
rions  y^;a,  from  whieh  he  had  just  emerged :  a  blooming  wilder- 
ness of  grove  and  garden,  and  teeming  orchard,  with  the  XenU 
winding  through  it  in  silver  links,  and  feeding  innumerable  rills ; 
which,  conducted  through  ancient  Moorish  channels,  maintain  the 
landscape  in  perpetual  verdure.  Here  were  the  beloved  bowors 
and  gardens,  and  rural  pavilions,  for  which  the  unfortunate  Moors 
fou^t  with  such  desperate  valor.  The  very  hovels  and  rudi^ 
granges,  now  inhabited  by  boors,  show,  by  the  remains  of  ari^ 
besques  and  other  tasteful  decoration,  that  they  were  elegant  resi- 
dences in  the  days  of  the  Moslems.  Behold,  in  the  very  centre 
of  this  eventful  plain,  a  place  which  in  aflnanner  links  the  history 
of  the  Old  World  with  that  of  the  New.  Yon  line  of  walls  and 
towers  gleaming  in  the  morning  stm,  is  the  city  of  Santa  Fcj 
Imilt  by  the  Catholic  sovereigns  during  the  siege  of  Oranada, 
after  a  conflagration  had  destroyed  their  camp.  It  was  to  these 
walls  Columbus  was  called  back  by  the  heroic  queen,  and  within 
them  the  treaty  was  concluded  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
Western  World.  Behind  yon  promontory  to  the  west  is  the 
bridge  of  Pinos,  renowned  for  many  a  bloody  fight  between  Moors 
mad  Christians.  At  this  bridge  the  messenger  overtook  Colum- 
bus when,  despairing  of  success  with  the  Spanish  sovereigns,  he 
was  departing  to  carry  his  project  of  discovery  to  the  court  of 
Prance. 

Above  the  bridge  a  range  of  mountains  bounds  the  Vega  to 
^e  west:  the  ancient  barrier  between  Granada  and  the  Chris- 
dan  territories.  Among  their  heights  you  may  still  discern 
warrior  towns ;  their  gray  walls  and  battlements  seeming  of  a 
picoe  with  the  rocks  on  which  they  are  built.     Here  and  there  a 

solitaiv  atalaya,  or  watohtower,  perched  on  a  mountain  peak, 

5* 
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looks  down  as  it  were  from  the  nky  into  the  vmllcy  on  oitlwr  mJc. 
IIow  often  h&TQ  thcms  atalayu  given  not  lee,  bj  fira  al  night  oi 
smoke  by  day,  of  an  approaching  foe !  It  was  down  a  eragged 
do61e  of  these  mountains,  called  the  Pass  of  Lope,  that  the 
Cliristian  armies  descended  into  the  Vega.  Round  the  base  of 
yon  gray  and  naked  mountain  (the  mountain  of  Elvira),  itretek 
ing  its  bold  rocky  promontory  into  the  Ix^vom  of  the  plain,  the 
invading  Sf^uadronn  would  conic  bursting  into  view,  with  flauntisg 
Ymnncrs  and  clangor  of  drum  and  trumpet. 

Five  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  Ismael  ben  Femg,  a 
Moorish  king  of  Granatin,  beheld  from  this  very  tower  an  inva 
sion  of  the  kind,  and  an  insulting  ravage  of  the  Vega ;  on  which 
occasion  he  displayed  an  instance  of  chivalrous  magnanimitj, 
often  witnessed  in  the  Moslem  princes ;  **  whoso  history,"  aaji 
an  Arabian  writer,  ^  abounds  in  generous  actions  and  noUe 
deeds  that  will  last  through  all  succeeding  ages,  and  live  fur  erer 
in  the  memory  of  man." — But  let  us  sit  down  on  this  parapet 
%nd  I  will  relate  the  anecdote. 

It  was  in  the  year  of  Grace  1319.  that  Ismael  ben  Feirag 
beheld  from  this  tower  a  Cliristian  camp  whitening  the  skirta  of 
yon  mountain  of  Elvira.  The  royal  princes.  Don  Juan  and  Don 
Pedro,  regents  of  Castile  during  the  minority  of  Alfonso  Sl^ 
had  already  laid  waste  the  country  from  Alcaudcte  to  Alcald  la 
Real,  capturing  the  castle  of  Illora  and  sotting  fire  to  its  suburfaa. 
and  they  now  carried  their  insulting  ravages  to  the  very  gatos  of 
Granada,  defying  the  king  to  sally  forth  and  give  them  battle. 

Ismael,  though  a  3'oung  and  intrepid  prince,  hesitated  to 
aooept  the  challenge.  He  had  not  sufficient  force  at  hand,  and 
awaited  the  arrival  of  troops  summoned  from  the  neigh boriog 
towns.     The  Christian  princes,  mistaking  his  motives,  gaTO  i^ 
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•n  hope  of  drawing  him  forth,  and  having  glutted  themsolv^s 
with  ravage,  atnick  their  tents  and  began  their  homeward  march. 
Don  Pedro  led  the  van,  and  Don  Juan  brought  up  the  rear,  but 
their  march  was  confused  and  irregular,  the  army  being  greatly 
encumbered  by  the  spcHls  and  captives  they  had  taken. 

By  this  time  King  Ismael  had  received  his  expected  re- 
sources, and  putting  them  under  the  command  of  Osmyn,  one  of 
the  bravest  of  hid  generals^  sent  them  forth  in  hot  pursuit  of 
the  enemy.  The  Christians  were  overtaken  in  the  defiles  of  the 
mountains.  A  panic  seised  them ;  they  were  completely  routed, 
and  driven  with  great  slaughter  across  the  herders.  Both  of  the 
princes  lost  their  lives.  The  body  of  Don  Pedro  was  carried  o£f 
by  his  soldiers,  but  that  of  Don  Juan  was  lost  in  the  darkness  of 
the  night.  His  son  wrote  to  the  Moorish  king,  entreating  that 
the  body  of  his  fiither  might  be  sought  and  honorably  treated. 
Ismael  forgot  in  a  moment  that  Don  Juan  was  an  enemy,  who 

had  carried  ravage  and  insult  to  the  very  gate  of  his  capital ;  he 

* 

only  thought  of  him  as  a  gallant  cavalier  and  a  royal  prince.  By 
his  command  diligent  search  was  made  for  the  body.  It  was 
found  in  a  barranoo  and  brought  to  Granada.  There  Ismael 
caused  it  to  be  laid  out  in  state  on  a  lofty  bier,  surrounded  by 
torches  and  tapers,  in  one  of  these  halls  of  the  Alhambra.  Osmyn 
and  other  of  the  noblest  cavaliers  were  appointed  as  a  guard 
of  honor,  and  the  Christian  captives  were  assembled  to  pray 
around  it 

In  the  mean  time,  Ismael  wrote  to  the  son  of  Prince  Juan  to 
send  a  convoy  for  the  body,  assuring  him  it  should  be  faithfully 
delivered  up.  In  due  time,  a  band  of  Christian  cavaliers  arrived 
for  the  purpose.  They  were  honorably  received  and  entertained 
by  Ismael,  and,  on  their  departure  with  the  body,  the  guard  of 
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lienor  of  Modem  oaTalien  Moorted  the  fimenl  trtin  to  Ike 
frontier. 

But  enough — the  eun  is  high  ahore  the  moontainB,  and  povn 
his  fall  fervor  on  our  heads.  Already  the  terraoed  roof  is  hot 
beneath  oar  feet ;  let  as  abandon  it,  and  rofreah  oarselvM  under 
the  Aroadea  by  the  Foontain  of  the  LioDBi 


THE  TRUAST, 

Wb  hare  had  a  soene  of  a  petty  tribalation  in  the  Alhambra, 
which  has  thrown  a  cload  over  the  sunny  countenance  of  Dolores. 
This  little  damsel  has  a  female  passion  for  pets  of  all  kinds,  and 
from  the  superabundant  kindness  of  her  disposition  one  of  the 
ruined  courts  of  the  Alhambra  is  thronged  with  her  favorites.  A 
stately  peacock  and  his  hen  seem  to  hold  regal  sway  here,  over 
pompous  turkeys,  querulous  guinea-fowls,  and  a  rabble  rout  of 
common  cocks  and  hens.  The  great  delight  of  Polores,  however, 
has  for  some  time  past  been  centred  in  a  youthful  pair  of  pigeons, 
who  have  lately  entered  into  the  holy  state  of  wedlock,  and  even 
supplanted  a  tortoise-shell  cat  and  kittens  in  her  affections. 

As  a  tenement  for  them  wherein  to  commence  housekeeping, 
she  had  fitted  up  a  small  chamber  adjacent  to  the  kitchen,  the 
window  of  which  looked  into  one  of  the  quiet  Moorish  courts. 
Here  they  lived  in  happy  ignorance  of  any  world  beyond  the  court 
and  its  sunny  roofs.  Never  had  they  aspired  to  soar  above  the 
battlements,  or  to  mount  to  the  summit  of  the  towers.  Their 
virtuous  union  was  at  length  crowned  by  two  spotless  and  milk 
white  eggs,  to  the  great  joy  of  their  cherishing  little  mistress. 
Nothing  could  be  more  praiseworthy  than  the  conduct  of  the 
foung  married  folks  on  this  interesting  occasion.     They  took 
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iumif  to  sit  upon  the  nest  until  the  eggs  were  hatohed,  and  while 
their  callow  progeny  required  w&rmth  and  shelter;  whilo  one 
(liuif  stayed  at  home,  the  other  fmragod  ahniad  for  food,  and  brongki 
humc  abundant  supplies. 

This  bcene  of  eonjugal  felicity  has  suddenly  met  with  a  l«- 
vertie.  Early  this  morning,  as  Dolores  was  feeding  the  male 
pigeon,  she  took  a  fancy  to  give  him  a  |>epp  at  the  great  world. 
Opening  a  window,  therefore,  which  looks  down  upon  the  valley 
of  the  Darro.  she  launched  him  at  once  beyond  the  walls  of  ihs 
Alhambra.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  the  astonished  bird  had 
to  try  the  full  vigor  of  his  wings.  He  swept  down  into  the  v«dlflj. 
and  then  rising  upwards  with  a  surge,  so%r<^  almost  to  the  oloada 
Never  before  had  he  risen  to  such  a  height,  or  experienoud  audi 
delight  in  flying ;  and,  like  a  young  spendthrift  just  eome  to  hii 
estate,  he  seemed  giddy  with  excess  of  liberty,  and  with  the  liound* 
less  field  of  action  suddenly  opened  to  him.  For  the  whole  day 
he  has  been  circling  about  in  capricious  flights,  from  tower  to 
tower,  and  tree  to  tree.  Every  attempt  has  been  vain  to  lure 
him  back  by  scattering  grain  upon  the  roofs ;  he  seems  to  havo 
lost  all  thought  of  home,  of  his  tender  helpmate,  and  his  callow 
young.  To  add  to  the  anxiety  of  Dolores,  he  has  been  joined  hj 
two  palamas  ladrones,  or  robber  pigeons,  whose  instinct  it  is  to 
entice  wandering  pigeons  to  their  own  dovecotes.  The  fugitiva, 
like  many  other  thoughtless  youths  on  their  first  launching  upon 
the  world,  seems  quite  fascinated  with  these  knowing  bat  graee- 
less  companions,  who  have  undertaken  to  show  him  lifu,  and  intnh 
duoe  him  to  society.  He  has  been  soaring  with  them  over  all  ths 
roofs  and  steeples  of  Granada.  A  thunder-storm  has  passed  over 
the  city,  but  he  has  not  sought  his  homo ;  night  has  closed  in,  and 
still  ho  comes  not.     To  deepen  the  pathos  of  the  affair,  the  female 
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pigeon,  after  remuning  aeveral  hours  on  the  ne&t  withoat  being 
relieved,  at  length  went  forth  to  seelc  her  recreant  mate ;  but 
stajed  away  so  long  that  the  young  ones  perished  for  want  of  the 
warmth  and  shelter  of  the  parent  bosom.  At  a  late  hour  in  the 
evening,  word  was  brought  to  Dolores,  that  the  truant  bird  had 
been  seen  upon  the  towers  of  the  Oeneralife.  Now  it  happens 
that  the  Adminisirador  of  that  ancient  palace  has  likewise  a  dove* 
oote,  among  the  inmates  of  which  are  said  to  be  two  or  three  of 
these  inveigling  birds,  the  terror  of  all  neighboring  pigeon-fan- 
oiers.  Dolores  immediately  concluded,  that  the  two  feathered 
•harpers  who  had  been  seen  with  her  fugitive,  were  these  bloods 
of  the  Generalife.  A  joouncil  of  war  was  forthwith  held  in  the 
chamber  of  Tia  Antonia  The  Ckneralife  is  a  distinct  jurisdic- 
tion from  the  Alhambra,  and  of  course  some  punctilio,  if  not  jea- 
lousy, exists  between  their  custodians.  It  was  determined,  there- 
fore, to  send  Pdpe,  the  stuttering  lad  of  the  gardens,  as  ambassador 
lo  the  Administrador,  requesting  that  if  such  fugitive  should  be 
found  in  his  dominions,  he  might  be  given  up  as  a  subject  of  the 
Alhambra.*  Pepe  departed  accordingly,  on  his  diplomatic  expe- 
dition, through  the  moonlit  groves  and  avenues,  but  returned 
in  an  hour  with  the  afflicting  intelligence  that  no  such  bird  was 
lo  be  found  in  the.  dovecote  of  the  Generalife.  The  Administra- 
dor, however,  pledged  his  sovereign  word  that  if  such  vagrant 
should  appear  there,  even  at  midnight,  he  should  instantly  be 
arrested,  and  sent  back  prisoner  to  his  little  black-eyed  mistress. 

Thus  stands  the  melancholy  affair,  which  has  occasioned  much 
distress  throughout  the  palace,  and  has  sent  the  inconsolable 
Dolores  to  a  sleepless  pillow. 

"Sorrow  endureth  for  a  night,"  says  the  proverb,  *•  but 

toy  coincth  in  the  morning."     The  first  object  that  met  my  eyes, 
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on  leaving  mj  room  this  morning,  was  Dolores,  with  iht  truant 
pigeon  in  her  hands,  and  her  ejes  sparkling  with  joy.  He  htd 
appeared  at  an  early  hour  on  the  hattlcments,  horering  shjly 
about  from  roof  to  roof,  but  at  length  entered  the  window,  and 
surrendered  himself  prisoner.  He  gained  little  oredit,  howerer 
y  his  return ;  for  the  ravenous  manner  in  which  he  doronred  the 
food  set  before  him  showed  that,  like  the  prodigal  son,  he  had  been 
driven  home  by  sheer  famine.  Dolores  upbraided  him  for  his 
faithless  conduct,  calling  him  all  manner  of  vagrant  names,  though, 
woman-like,  she  fondled  him  at  the  same  time  to  her  bosom,  and 
covered  him  with  kisses.  I  observed,  however,  that  she  had  taken 
care  to  clip  his  wings  to  prevent  all  future  soarings ;  aprecautioB 
which  I  mention  for  the  benefit  of  all  those  who  have  tmiaDt 
lovers  or  wandering  husbands.  More  than  one  valuaUe  moial 
might  be  drawn  from  the  story  of  Dolores  and  her  pigeoo. 


THE  BALCONy. 

I  HAVE  spoken  of  a  baloonj  of  the  central  window  of  the  Ilall  of 
Ambassadors.  It  served  as  a  kind  of  observatory,  where  I  used 
often  to  take  mj  seat,  and  consider  not  merely  the  heaven  abovo 
but  the  earth  beneath.  Besides  the  magnificent  prospect  which 
it  commanded  of  mountain,  valley,  and  vega,  there  was  a  little 
busy  scene  of  human  life  laid  open  to  inspection  immediately 
below.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  was  an  alameda,  or  public  walk, 
which,  though  not  so  fashionable  as  the  more  modem  and  splen- 
did paseo  of  the  Xenil,  still  boasted  a  varied  and  picturesque 
eoncourse.  Hither  resorted  the  small  gentry  of  the  suburbs, 
together  with  priests  and  friars,  who  walked  for  appetite  and 
digestion ;  majos  and  majas,  the  beaux  and  belles  of  the  lower 
classes,  in  their  Andalusian  dresses ;  swaggering  contrabandistas, 
»nd  sometimes  half-muffled  and  mysterious  loungers  of  the  higher 
ranks,  on  some  secret  assignation. 

It  was  a  moving  picture  of  Spanish  life  and  character,  which 
I  delighted  to  study ;  and  as  the  astronomer  has  his  grand  telo- 
soope  with  which  to  sweep  the  skies,  and,  as  it  were,  bring  the 
atars  nearer  for  his  inspection,  so  I  had  a  smaller  one,  of  pocket 
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Biic,  fur  the  uf)c  of  my  observatory,  with  which  I  ooald  sweep  the 
r<*gion8  below,  and  bring  the  countenaneca  of  the  motley  groups 
s<)  close  as  almost,  at  times,  to  make  me  think  I  could  diTtno 
their  conven^ation  by  the  play  and  expression  of  their  featuraiL 
r  was  thus,  in  a  manner,  an  invisible  observer,  and,  without  quit- 
ting my  solitude,  could  throw  myself  in  an  instant  into  the  midat 
of  society, — a  rare  advantage  to  one  of  somewhat  ahy  and  quiet 
habits,  and  fond,  like  myself,  of  observing  the  drama  of  life 
without  becoming  an  actor  in  the  scene. 

There  was  a  considerable  suburb  lying  below  the  Alhambnii 
filling  the  narrow  gorge  of  the  valley,  and  extending  up  the  oppo- 
site hill  of  the  Albaycin.  Many  of  the  houses  were  built  in  the 
Moorish  style,  round  patios,  or  courts,  cooled  by  fountains  and 
open  to  the  sky ;  and  as  the  inhabitants  passed  much  of  their 
time  in  these  courts,  and  on  the  terraced  roofs  during  the  sniu- 
mcr  season,  it  follows  that  many  a  glance  at  their  domestic  life 
might  be  obtained  by  an  aerial  spectator  like  myself,  who  could 
look  down  on  them  from  the  clouds. 

I  enjoyed,  in  some  degree,  the  advantages  of  the  student  in 
the  famous  old  Spanish  story,  who  behold  all  Madrid  unroofed 
for  his  inspection ;  and  my  gossiping  Sfjuire.  Mateo  Ximenes^ 
officiated  occasionally  as  my  Asmodeus,  to  give  me  anecdotee  o( 
the  different  mansions  and  their  inhabitants. 

I  preferred,  however,  to  form  conjectural  histories  for  myself 
and  thus  would  sit  for  houra.  weaving,  from  casual  inoidenta  and 
indications  parsing  under  my  eye,  a  whole  tissue  of  achemfla 
intrigues,  and  occupations  of  the  busy  mortals  below.  There  was 
scarce  a  pretty  face  or  a  striking  figure  that  I  daily  saw,  about  which 
I  liad  not  thus  gradually  framed  a  dramatic  story,  though  somecf 
niy  eharacters  would  occasionally  act  in  direct  opiKMition  to  thi 
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part  amigned  them,  and  disconcert  the  whole  drama  Reconnoi- 
tring one  day  with  my  glass  the  streets  of  the  Alhajoin,  I  beheld 
the  procession  of  a  noyice  about  to  take  the  veil ;  and  remarked 
seyeral  oircamstances  which  excited  the  strongest  sympathy  in  the 
fate  of  the  youthful  being  thus  about  to  be  consigned  to  a  living 
omb.  I  ascertained  to  my  satis&ction  that  she  was  beautiful ; 
and,  from  the  paleness  of  her  cheek,  that  she  was  a  victim,  rather 
than  a  votary.  She  was  arrayed  in  bridal  garments,  and  decked 
with  a  chaplet  of  white  flowers,  but  her  heart  evidently  revolted 
at  this  mockery  of  a  spiritual  union,  and  yearned  after  its  earthly 
loves.  A  tall  stem-looking  man  walked  near  her  in  the  proces- 
sion ;  it  was,  of  course,  the  tyrannical  &ther,  who,  from  some 
bigoted  or  sordid  motive,  had  compelled  this  sacrifice.  Amid  the 
crowd  was  a  dark  handsome  youth,  in  Andalusian  garb,  who 
seemed  to  fix  on  her  an  eye  of  agony.  It  was  doubtless  the 
ieeret  lover  from  whom  she  was  for  ever  to  be  separated.  My 
indignation  rose  as  I  noted  the  malignant  expression  painted  pn 
the  countenances  of  the  attendant  monks  and  friars.  The  proces- 
■ion  arrived  at  the  chapel  of  the  convent ;  the  sun  gleamed  for 
the  last  time  upon  the  chaplet  of  the  poor  novice,  as  she  crossed 
the  fatal  threshold,  and  disappeared  within  the  building.  The 
throng  poured  in  with  cowl,  and  cross,  and  minstrelsy ;  the  lovei 
paused  for  a  moment  at  the  door.  I  could  divine  the  tumuli 
of  his  feelings ;  but  he  mastered  them,  and  entered.  There  was 
a  long  interval — I  pictured  to  myself  the  scene  passing  within ; 
the  poor  novice  despoiled  of  her  transient  finery,  and  clothed  in 
the  conventual  garb ;  the  bridal  chaplet  taken  from  her  brow,  and 
ber  beautiful  head  shorn  of  its  long  silken  tresses.  I  heard  Iiei 
murmur  the  irrevocable  vow.  I  saw  her  extended  on  a  bier ;  the 
death-pall  spread  over  her ;  the  funeral  service  performed  that 
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proobumcd  her  dead  to  the  world ;  her  Bighs  were  drowned  in 
the  deep  iones  of  the  orgau,  aud  the  plaintive  roquiam  €{  Iht 
Duna ;  the  father  looked  on,  unmoved,  without  a  tear ;  the  lover* 
no— my  imagination  refused  to  portraj  the  angniah  of  the  low 
— there  the  picture  remained  a  blank. 

After  a  time  the  throng  again  poured  forth,  and  diapowd 
varioua  ways,  to  enjoy  the  light  of  the  sun  and  mingle  with  the 
stirring  scenes  of  life ;  but  the  victim,  with  her  bridal  ehmpkl, 
was  no  longer  there.  The  door  of  the  convent  closed  that 
severed  her  from  the  world  for  ever.  I  saw  the  father  and  the 
lover  issue  forth ;  they  were  in  earnest  conversation.  The  latter 
was  vehement  in  his  gesticulations ;  I  expected  some  violent  ter- 
mination to  my  drama ;  but  an  angle  of  a  building  interfered 
and  closed  the  scene.  My  eye  afterwards  was  frequently  turned 
to  that  convent  with  painful  interest.  I  remarked  late  at  night 
a  solitary  light  twinkling  from  a  remote  lattice  of  one  of  ill 
towers.  "^  There,"  said  I,  "  the  unliappy  nun  sits  weeping  in  her 
cell,  while  perhaps  her  lover  paces  the  street  below  in  unavailing 
anguish." 

— The  officious  Mateo  interrupted  my  meditations  and  de- 
stroyed in  an  instant  the  cobweb  tissue  of  my  fancy.  With  his 
usual  teal  he  had  gathered  facts  coiiccrniug  the  scene,  which  pot 
my  fictions  all  to  flight  The  heroine  of  my  romance  was  neither 
young  nor  handsome ;  she  had  no  lover ;  she  had  entered  the 
convent  of  her  own  free  will,  as  a  respectable  asylum,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  cheerful  residents  within  its  walls. 

It  was  some  little  while  before  I  could  forgive  the  wrong 
done  me  by  the  nun  in  being  thus  happy  in  her  cclL  in  oontiap 
diction  to  all  the  rules  of  romance ;  I  diverted  my  spleen,  how- 
ever, by  watching,  for  a  day  or  two,  the  pretty  coquetries  of  a 
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dark-ojod  branette,  who,  from  the  covert  of  a  balcony  shrouded 
with  flowering  shrubs  and  a  silken  awning,  was  carrying  on  a 
mysterious  correspondence  with  a  handsome,  dark,  well-whiskered 
oavalier,  who  lurked  frequently  in  the  street  beneath  her  window. 
Bometimes  I  saw  him  at  an  early  hour,  stealing  forth  wrapped 
U)  the  eyes  in  a  mantle.  Sometimes  he  loitered  at  a  comer,  in 
nu  icus  disguises,  apparently  waiting  for  a  priyate  signal  to  slip 
int4>  the  house.  Then  there  was  the  tinkling  of  a  guitar  at 
niglit,  and  a  lantern  shifted  from  place  to  place  in  the  balcony. 
I  imagined  another  intrigue  like  tihatof  Almaviva;  but  was  again 
disconcerted  in  all  my  suppositions. — The  supposed  lover  turned 
out  to  be  the  husband  of  the  lady,  and  a  noted  contrahandista ; 
and  all  his  mysterious  signs  and  movements  had  doubtless  some 
smuggling  scheme  in  view. 

^-I  occasionally  amused  myself  with  noting  from  this  bal- 
cony the  gradual  changes  of  the  scenes  below,  according  to  the 
different  stages  of  the  day. 

Scarce  has  the  gray  dawn  streaked  the  sky,  and  the  earliest 
cock  crowed  from  the  cottages  of  the  hill-side,  when  the  suburbs 
give  sign  of  reviving  animation ;  for  the  fresh  hours  of  dawning 
are  precious  in  the  summer  season  in  a  sultry  climate.  All  are 
anxious  to  get  the  start  of  the  sun,  in  the  business  of  the  day. 
The  muleteer  drives  forth  his  loaded  train  for  the  journey ;  the 
traveller  slings  his  carbine  behind  his  saddle,  and  mounts  his  steed 
at  the  gate  of  the  hostel ;  the  brown  peasant  from  the  country 
urges  forward  his  loitering  beasts,  laden  with  panniers  of  sunny 
fimit  and  treah  dewy  vegetables :  for  already  the  thrifty  house- 
wives are  hastening  to  the  market. 

The  sun  is  up  and  sparkles  along  the  valley,  tipping  the  trans- 
parent foliage  of  the  groves.    The  matin  bells  resound  melodiously 
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through  tho  pure  briglit  »ir,  announcing  the  hour  of  devotaoa 
The  muleteer  halts  his  burdened  aninials  before  tho  ohapel,  thmsti 
his  staff  through  his  belt  behind,  and  enters  with  hat  in  hand, 
pmoothing  his  coal-black  hair,  to  hear  a  mass,  and  put  np  a  prajef 
for  a  prosperous  wayfaring  across  tho  sierra.  And  now  steak 
forth  on  fairy  foot  the  gentle  Seftora,  in  trim  basquiOa,  with  nait 
loss  fan  in  hand,  and  dark  eye  flashing  from  beneath  the  p^raoefvl^ 
folded  mantilla ;  she  seeks  some  well-frequented  church  to  nflb 
up  her  morning  orisons ;  but  the  nicely-adjusted  dress,  tho  daint) 
shoe  and  cobweb  stocking,  the  rayen  tresses  exquisitely  braidod, 
the  fresh  plucked  rose,  gleaming  among  them  like  a  gem,  ahof 
that  earth  divides  with  Heaven  the  empire  of  her  thooghli 
Keep  an  eye  upon  her,  careful  mother,  or  virgin  aunt,  or  TigilaBt 
duenna,  whichever  you  be.  that  walk  behind  1 

As  the  morning  advances,  the  din  of  labor  augments  on  eveiy 
side ;  the  streets  are  thronged  with  man,  and  steed,  and  beast  of 
burden,  and  there  is  a  hum  and  murmur,  like  the  surges  of  ths 
ocean.  As  the  sun  ascends  to  his  meridian  the  hum  and  bustle 
gradually  decline  ;  at  the  height  of  noon  there  is  a  pause.  Tin 
panting  city  sinks  into  lassitude,  and  for  several  hours  there  is  s 
general  repose.  The  windows  are  closed,  the  curtains  drawn ;  ths 
inhabitants  retired  into  the  coolest  recesses  of  their  mansions ; 
the  full-fed  monk  snores  in  his  dormitory ;  tho  brawny  porter  lioi 
stretched  on  the  pavement  beside  his  burden ;  the  peasant  and 
the  laborer  sleep  beneath  the  trees  of  the  Alameda,  lulled  by  the 
sultry  chirping  of  the  locust.  The  streets  are  deserted,  exeopt 
by  the  water-carrier,  who  refreshes  the  ear  by  proclaiming  the 
merits  of  his  sparkling  beverage,  "colder  than  the  mountail 
snow  {masfria  que  la  nieve)V 

As  the  sun  declines,  there  is  again  a  gradual  roviving^ 
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when  the  yesper  bell  rings  out  his  sinking  knell,  a'll  nature  seems 
to  rejoice  that  the  tyrant  of  the  day  has  fallen.  Now  begins  the 
bustle  of  enjoyment,  when  the  oitixens  pour  forth  to  breathe 
the  evening  air,  and  reyel  away  the  brief  twilight  in  the  walks 
and  gardens  of  the  Darro  and  XeniL 

As  night  closes,  the  capricious  scene  assumes  new  features. 
Jiight  after  light  gradually  twinkles  forth  ;  here  a  taper  from  a 
balconied  window ;  there  a  votive  lamp  before  the  image  of  a 
Saint  Thus,  by  degrees,  the  city  emerges  from  the  pervading 
gloom,  and  sparkles  with  scattered  lights,  like  the  starry  firma- 
ment Now  break  forth  from  court  and  garden,  and  street  and 
lane,  the  tinkling  of  innumerable  guitars,  and  the  clicking  of 
castailets ;  blending,  at  this  lofty  height,  in  a  faint  but  general 
eonoert  ^  Enjoy  the  moment,"  is  the  creed  of  the  gay  and 
amorous  Andalusian,  and  at  no  time  does  he  practise  it  more 
lealously  than  in  the  balmy  nights  of  summer,  wooing  his  mis- 
tress with  the  dance,  the  love  ditty,  and  the  passionate  serenade. 

I  was  one  evening  seated  in  the  balcony,  enjoying  the  light 
breese  that  came  rustling  along  the  side  of  the  hill,  among  the 
tree-tops,  when  my  humble  historiographer  Mateo,  who  was  at 
my  elbow,  pointed  out  a  spacious  house,  in  an  obscure  street  of 
Ihe  Albayoin,  about  which  he  related,  as  nearly  as  I  can  reoolleot^ 
the  following  aneodote. 
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"  There  was  once  upon  a  time  a  poor  mason,  or  brieUajer,  ii 
Granada,  who  kept  all  the  saints'  days  and  holidays,  and  Saint 
Monday  into  the  bargain,  and  yet.  with  all  his  deyotion,  he  grew 
poorer  and  poorer,  and  could  scarcely  earn  bread  for  his  numer- 
ous family.  One  night  he  was  roused  from  his  first  sleep  by  a 
knocking  at  his  door.  He  opened  it,  and  beheld  before  him  a 
tall,  meagre,  cadaverous-looking  priest. 

^  *  Hark  ye,  honest  friend  !*  said  the  stranger ;  '  I  haTe  olh 
scryed  that  you  are  a  good  Christian,  and  one  to  be  trusted ;  wiD 
you  undertake  a  job  this  very  night  7' 

" '  With  all  my  heart  SeHor  Padre,  on  condition  that  I  am 
paid  accordingly.' 

'^  ^  That  you  shall  be ;  but  you  must  suffer  yourself  to  be  UiimI- 
foldod.' 

^  To  this  the  mason  made  no  objection ;  so,  being  noodwinked, 
he  was  led  by  the  priest  through  various  rough  lanes  and  iriiid> 
ing  passages,  until  they  stopped  before  the  portal  of  a  houao 
The  priest  then  applied  a  key,  turned  a  creaking  lock,  and  opened 
what  sounded  like  a  ponderous  door.     They  entered,  the  door 

was  closed  and  bolted,  and  the  mason  was  conducted  throngii  •■ 

• 

echoing  corridor,  and  a  spacious  hall,  to  an  interior  pari  of  thi 
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bnilding.  Here  the  buidage  was  removed  from  his  eyes,  and  ha 
found  himself  in  a  patio,  or  court,  dimly  lighted  by  a  single  lamp. 
In  the  oentre  was  the  dry  basin  of  an  old  Moorish  fountain,  under 
which  the  priest  requested  him  to  form  a  small  vault,  bricks  and 
mortar  being  at  hand  for  the  purpose.  He  accordingly  worked 
all  night,  but  without  finishing  the  job.  Just  before  daybreak 
the  priest  put  a  piece  of  gold  into  his  hand,  and  having  again 
blindfolded  him,  conducted  him  back  to  his  dwelling. 

^' '  Are  you  willing,'  said  he,  '  to  return  and  complete  your 
work?' 

^ '  Oladly,  Se!ior  Padre,  provided  I  am  so  well  paid.' 

^ '  Well,  then,  to-morrow  at  midnight  I  will  call  again.' 

*^  He  did  so,  and  the  vault  was  completed. 

^ '  Now,'  said  the  priest, '  you  must  help  me  to  bring  forth  the 
bodies  that  are  to  be  buried  in  this  vault.' 

^  The  poor  mason's  hair  rose  on  his  head  at  these  words :  ho 
followed  the  priest,  with  trembling  steps,  into  a  retired  chamber 
of  the  mansion,  expecting  to  behold  some  ghastly  spectacle  of 
death,  but  was  relieved  on  perceiving  three  or  four  portly  jars 
standing  in  one  comer.  They  were  evidently  full  of  money,  and 
it  was  with  great  labor  that  he  and  the  priest  carried  them  forth 
and  consigned  them  to  their  tomb.  The  vault  was  then  closed 
the  pavement  replaced,  and  all  traces  of  the  work  were  oblitera- 
ted. The  mason  was  again  hoodwinked  and  led  forth  by  a  route 
different  from  that  by  which  he  had  come.  After  they  had  wan- 
dered for  a  long  time  through  a  perplexed  maze  of  lanes  and 
alleys,  they  halted.  The  priest  then  put  two  pieces  of  gold  into 
his  hand :  '  Wait  here,'  said  he,  '  until  you  hear  the  cathedral 
bell  toll  for  matins.  If  you  presume  to  uncover  your  eyes  before 
that  time,  evil  will  befall  you:'  so  saying,  he  departed.    The 
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maBOii  waited  faithfully,  nmuBing  himself  by  weighing  Die  gnVI 
[>ioccH  in  his  hand,  nnd  clinkiDg  them  agaiDst  eoch  other  The 
momonl  tlie  cathedral  bell  rang  its  mntin  penl,  ho  nooovered  hL« 
cycB,  and  found  himself  on  the  banks  of  the  Xenil ;  whence  hu 
made  the  bout  of  his  way  Lome,  and  revelled  with  his  family  for 
n  whole  fortnight  on  the  profits  of  his  two  nights'  work;  after 
ffhich,  he  was  as  poor  as  ever. 

^  He  continued  to  work  a  little,  nnd  pray  a  good  deal,  and 
keep  Baints'  days  and  holidays,  from  year  to  year,  while  his  family 
grew  up  as  gaunt  and  ragged  aa  a  crew  of  gipsies.     As  he  waB 
Boated  one  evening  at  the  door  of  his  bovol,  be  was  awosted  by  a 
rich  old  carmudgeon,  who  was  noted  for  owning  many  houaoa,  aad 
being  a  griping  landlord.     The  man  of  money  eyed  him  for  i 
moment  from  beneath  a  pair  of  aniious  shagged  eyebrows. 
" '  I  am  told,  friend,  that  you  are  very  poor." 
" '  There  is  no  denying  the  fact,  senor — it  speaks  for  itaelE' 
" '  I  presume  then,  that  you  will  bo  glad  of  a  job,  and  irill 
work  cheap.' 

"'As  cheap,  my  master,  ns  any  mason  in  Granada* 
0 '  That's  what  I  want      I  have  an  old  house  fallen  into  de' 
oay,  whieb  coats  mo  more  money  than  it  is  worth  to  keep  i*  i» 
repair,  for  nobody  will  live  tn  it;  bo  I  must  contrive  to  patd 
up  and  keep  it  together  at  as  small  expense  as  possible.' 

"  The  mason  was  accordingly  conducted  to  a  large  dec 
house  that  seemed  going  to  ruin.    Passing  through  several  o 
halls  and  chambers,  he  entered  an  inner  court,  where  hia  « 
oaugbt  by  an  old  Moorish  fountain.     He  paused  for  a  moii 
fir  a  dreaming  rccolkotion  of  the  place  came  over  bin 
"'Pray,"  aaid  be,  'who  occupied  this  bouse  formerly?' 
U,*<  A  pest  upon  him  !'  cried  the  landlord, '  it  was  an  old  a 
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priest,  who  cared  for  nobody  but  himself.  Ho  was  said  (o  bo  im- 
mensely rich,  and,  having  no  relations,  it  was  thought  he  would 
leave  all  his  treasures  to  the  church.  He  died  suddenly,  and  tho 
priests  and  fnars  thronged  to  take  possession  of  his  wealth ;  but 
nothing  could  they  find  but  a  few  ducats  in  a  leathern  purse; 
The  worst  luck  has  fallen  on  me,  for,  since  his  death,  the  old 
fellow  continues  to  occupy  my  house  without  paying  rent,  and 
there  is  no  taking  the  law.of  a  dead  man.  The  people  pretend 
to  hear  the  clinking  of  gold  all  night  in  the  chamber  where  the 
old  priest  slept,  as  if  he  were  counting  over  his  money,  and  some 
times  a  groaning  and  moaning  about  the  court.  Whether  true 
or  false,  these  stories  have  brought  a  bad  name  on  my  house,  and 
not  a  tenant  will  remain  in  it' 

^'Enough,'  said  the  mason  sturdily:  4et  me  live  in  your 
house  rent-free  until  some  better  tenant  present,  and  I  will  engage 
to  put  it  in  repair,  and  to  quiet  the  troubled  spirit  that  disturbs 
it.  I  am  a  good  Christian  and  a  poor  man,  and  am  not  to  be 
daunted  by  the  Devil  himself^  even  though  he  should  come  in  the 
shape  of  a  big  bag  of  money  I' 

^The  offer  of  the  honest  mason  was  gladly  accepted;  he 
moved  with  his  family  into  the  house,  and  fulfilled  all  his  engage- 
ments. By  little  and  little  he  restored  it  to  its  former  state , 
(he  clinking  of  gold  was  no  more  heard  at  night  in  the  chamber 
9f  the  defunct  priest,  but  began  to  be  heard  by  day  in  the  pocket 
of  the  living  mason.  In  a  word,  he  increased  rapidly  in  wealtk 
to  the  admiration  of  all  his  neighbors,  and  became  one  of  the 
richest  men  in  Oranada :  he  gave  large  sums  to  the  church,  by 
way,  no  doubt,  of  satisfying  his  conscience,  and  never  revealed 
the  secret  of  the  vault  until  on  his  deathbed  to  his  son  and  heir. 


THE  COURT  OF  [JONS. 

TuE  peculiar  charm  of  this  old  dreamy  palace,  is  itH  power  o( 
oalling  up  vague  reveries  and  picturings  of  the  past,  and  thai 
clothing  naked  realities  with  the  illusions  of  the  memory  and  the 
imagination.  As  I  delight  to  walk  in  these  "  vain  shadows,"  I 
am  prone  to  93ek  those  parts  of  the  Alhambra  which  are  most 
favorable  to  this  phantasmagoria  of  the  mind  ;  and  none  are  more 
so  than  the  Court  of  Lions,  and  its  surrounding  halls.  Here  the 
hand  of  time  has  fallen  the  lightest,  and  the  traces  of  Moorish 
elegance  and  splendor  exist  in  almost  their  original  brillian^^. 
Earthquakes  have  shaken  the  foundations  of  this  pile,  and  rent 
its  rudest  towers ;  yet  see  !  not  one  of  those  slender  columns  has 
been  displaced,  not  an  arch  of  that  light  and  fragile  colonnade 
given  way,  and  all  the  fairy  fretwork  of  these  domes,  appa- 
rently  as  unsubstantial  as  the  crystal  fabrics  of  a  morning's  frosty 
exist  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  almost  as  fresh  as  if  from  the 
]iand  of  the  Moslem  artist.  I  write  in  the  midst  of  these  memen- 
tos of  the  past,  in  the  fresh  hour  of  early  morning,  in  the  fated 
Hull  of  the  Abcncerrages.  The  blood-stained  fountain,  the 
Jcgendary  monument  of  their  massacre,  is  before  me ;  the  lofty 
jet  almost  casts  its  dew  upon  my  paper.  How  difficult  to  recoo- 
uilo  the  ancient  tale  of  violence  and  blood  with  the  gentle  and 
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peaceful  scene  around  1  Every  thing  here  appears  calculated  to 
inspire  kind  and  happj  feelings,  for  every  thing  is  delicate  and 
beautiful  The  very  light  falls  tenderly  from  above,  through  the 
lantern  of  a  dome  tinted  and  wrought  as  if  by  fairy  hands. 
Through  the  ample  and  fretted  arch  of  the  portal  I  behold  the 
Court  of  Lions,  mih  brilliant  sunshine  gleaming  along  its  colon- 
nades, and  sparkling  in  its  fountains.  The  lively  swallow  diven 
into  the  court,  and,  rising  with  a  surge,  darts  away  twittering 
over  the  roofs ;  the  busy  bee  toils  humming  among  the  flower 
beds,  and  painted  butterflies  hover  from  plant  to  plant,  and  flutter 
upland  sport  with  each  other  in  the  sunny  air.  It  needs  but  a 
alight  exertion  of  the  £uioy  to  picture  some  pensive  beauty  of  the 
harem,  loitering  in  these  secluded  haunts  of  Oriental  luxury. 

He,  however,  who  would  behold  this  scene  under  an  aspect 
more  in  unison  with  its  fortunes,  let  him  come  when  the  shadows 
of  evening  temper  the  brightness  of  the  court,  and  throw  a  gloom 
into  the  surrounding  halls.  Then  nothing  can  be  more  serenely 
melancholy,  or  more  in  harmony  with  the  tale  of  departed  gran- 
dear. 

At  such  times  I  am  apt  to  seek  the  Hall  of  Justice,  whoso 
deep  shadowy  arcades  extend  across  the  upper  end  of  the  court. 
Here  was  performed,  in  presence  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and 
their  triumphant  court,  the  pompous  ceremonial  of  high  mass,  on 
taking  possession  of  the  Alhambra.     The  very  cross  is  still  to  be 
seen  upon  the  wall,  where  the  altar  was  erected,  and  where  offici- 
ated the  Grand  Cardinal  of  Spain,  and  others  of  the  highest 
religious  dignitaries  of  the  land.     I  picture  to  myself  the  scene 
when  thifl  place  was  filled  with  the  conquering  host,  that  mixture 
of  mitred  prelate  and  shaven  monk,  and  steel-clad  knight  and 
filkoD  oourtier :  when  crosses  and  crosiers  and  religious  atand- 
6* 
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iHb  worv  mingled  with  proad  armorial  ensignB  and  ibc  baniier* 
of  the  hauglity  chie&  of  Spain,  and  flaunted  in  triumph  tlirough 
th»ee  Moslom  hsMe.  I  picture  to  myBcir  Coliuuhus,  the  futiira 
disDoverer  of  a  nrorld,  takiug  hia  tnodeBt  stanil  in  a  remote  cor 
tier,  the  humble  and  neglected  speotator  of  the  pageant.  I  ko 
in  imagiDation  the  Catholic  sovereigns  prostrating  ibcmselnB 
before  thu  altar,  aud  pouring  forth  thanks  for  their  victorj; 
while  the  vaults  resound  with  s&crcd  minetrelsy,  and  th«  dxp- 
toned  Te  Deutn. 

The  transient  illusion  is  over — the  pageant  molta  from  the 
fauoj — monarch,  priest,  and  warrior,  return  into  oblivion,  wiA 
the  poor  Hoslema  over  whom  they  exulted.  The  hall  of  their 
triumph  is  waste  and  desolate.  The  bat  flits  about  its  twilight 
vault,  and  the  owl  boots  from  the  neighboHug  tower  of  Comarca. 

Entering  the  Coart  of  the  Lions  a  few  evenings  since.  I  was 
almost  startled  at  beholding  a  turbaned  Moor  quietly  seated  near 
the  fonutaia.  For  a  moment  one  of  the  fietions  of  the  plse« 
seemed  realized  :  an  enohanted  Moor  had  broken  the  spell  of  cen- 
turies, and  become  vieiblo.  He  proved,  however,  to  be  a  mer« 
ordinary  mortal ;  a  native  of  Tetunn  in  Bsrbnry,  who  had  a  shop 
in  the  Zacatin  of  Granada,  where  he  sold  rhubarb,  trinkets,  and 
perfumes.  As  he  spoke  Spanish  fluently,  I  was  enabled  to  hold 
conversation  with  him,  and  found  him  shrewd  and  intelligent. 
He  told  me  that  he  came  up  the  hill  oooasionally  in  the  summer, 
to  pass  a  part  of  the  day  in  the  Albambra,  whinh  reminded  him 
of  the  old  palaces  in  Barbsry.  being  built  and  adorned  in  similw 
■tyle,  though  with  more  magnificence. 

As  we  walked  about  the  palace,  he  pointed  out  sevDral  of ' 
Arable  inscriptions,  as  possessing  much  poetic  beauty. 

Ah,,  seilor,  said  he  when  the  Moors  held  Granada,  they 
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a  gayer  people  than  they  are  now-a-days.  They  thought  only  of 
iove,  inusio,  and  poetry.  They  made  stanzas  upon  every  ocoa* 
lion,  and  set  them  all  to  mosio.  He  who  could  make  the  best 
verses,  and  she  who  had  the  most  tuneful  voice,  might  be  sure 
of  favor  and  preferment.  In  those  days,  if  any  one  asked  for 
broad,  the  reply  was,  make  me  a  couplet ;  and  the  poorest  beggar, 
if  he  begged  in  rhyme,  would  often  be  rewarded  with  a  piece  of 
gold. 

''And  is  the  popular  feeling  for  poetry,"  said  I,  ^entirely 
lo6t  among  you  ?" 

<<  By  no  means,  seflor ;  the  people  of  Barbary,  even  those  oi 
the  lower  classes,  still  make  couplets,  and  good  ones  too,  as  in 
old  times ;  but  talent  is  not  rewarded  as  it  was  then  ;  the  rich 
prefer  the  jingle  of  their  gold  to  the  sound  of  poetry  or  music." 

As  he  was  talking,  his  eye  caught  one  of  the  inscriptions 
which  foretold  perpetuity  to  the  power  and  glory  of  the  Moslem 
monarchs,  the  masters  of  this  pile.  He  shook  his  head,  and 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  as  he  interpreted  it.  '^  Such  might  have 
been  the  case,"  said  he ;  "  the  Moslems  might  still  have  been 
reigning  in  the  Alhambra,  had  not  Boabdil  been  a  traitor,  and 
given  up  his  capital  to  the  Christians.  The  Spanish  monarch^ 
would  never  have  been  able  to  conquer  it  by  open  force." 

I  endeavored  to  vindicate  the  memory  of  the  unlucky  Boab- 
dil from  this  aspersion,  and  to  show  that  the  dissensions  which 
led  to  the  downfall  of  the  Moorish  throne,  originated  in  the 
oruelty  of  his  tiger-hearted  hiher ;  but  the  Moor  would  admit 
of  no  palliation. 

"  Muley  Abul  Hassan,"  said  he,  "  might  have  been  cruel ; 
but  he  was  brave,  vigilant,  and  patriotic.  Had  he  been  properly 
•eoonded.  Oranada  would  still  have  been  ours ;  but  his  son  Boab< 
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dil  thwirted  hia  plans,  crippled  his  power,  sowed  treeeon  in  Us 
[lalacc.  and  dissension  in  his  oamp.  May  the  earse  of  Ood  light 
upon  him  for  his  treachery  !"  With  these  words  the  Moor  left 
the  Alhambra. 

The  indignation  of  my  turhaned  companion  agrees  with  an 
anecdote  related  by  a  friend,  who,  in  the  course  of  a  toar  in  Bar 
bary.  had  an  interview  with  the  Pacha  of  Tetuan.  The  Moorish 
governor  was  particuLir  in  his  imjuiries  about  Spain  and  eap^ 
eially  concerning  the  favored  region  of  Andalusia,  the  delights 
of  Granada,  and  the  remains  of  its  royal  palace.  The  replies 
awakened  all  those  fond  recollections,  so  deeply  cherished  hj  the 
Moors,  of  the  power  and  splendor  of  their  ancient  empire  in 
8 pain.  Turning  to  his  Moslem  attendants,  the  Pacha  stroked 
his  beard,  and  broke  forth  in  passionate  lamentations,  that  aneb 
a  sceptre  should  have  fallen  from  the  sway  of  true  belierera. 
Ifc  consoled  himself,  however,  with  the  persuasion,  that  the 
power  and  prosperity  of  the  Spanish  nation  were  on  the  dcoline; 
that  a  time  would  come  when  the  Moors  would  reconquer  their 
rightful  domains ;  and  that  the  day  was  perhaps  not  far  distant, 
when  Mohammedan  worship  would  again  be  offered  up  in  the 
Mosque  of  Cordova,  and  a  Mohammedan  prince  sit  on  his  throiio 
in  the  Alhambra. 

Such  is  the  general  aspiration  and  belief  among  the  Moon 
of  Barbery  ;  who  consider  Spain,  or  Andalus.  as  it  \mB  ancient* 
ly  called,  their  rightful  heritage,  of  which  they  have  been  dea- 
poiled  by  treachery  and  violence.  These  ideas  are  fostered  and 
perpetuated  by  the  descendants  of  the  exiled  Moors  of  Oranadai 
scattered  among  the  cities  of  Barbary.  Several  of  these  reside 
ill  Tetuan,  preserving  their  ancient  names,  such  as  Paei  and 
Medina,  and  refraining  from   intermarriage  with  any  &ni1iM 
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wLo  cannot  okim  the  same  high  origin  Their  Taunted  lineage. 
is  regarded  with  a  degree  of  popular  deference,  rarely  shown  in 
Mohammedan  communities  to  any  hereditary  distinction,  except* 
ing  in  the  royal  line. 

These  families,  it  is  said,  continue  to  sigh  after  the  terreiH 
trial  piiradise  of  their  ancestors,  and  to  put  up  prayers  in  their 
mosques  on  Fridays,  imploring  Allah  to  hasten  the  time  when 
Oranada  shall  be  restored  to  the  faithful :  an  event  to  which 
they  look  forward  as  fondly  and  confidently  as  did  the  Christian 
crusaders  to  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Nay,  it  is 
added,  that  some  of  them  retain  the  ancient  maps  and  deeds  of 
the  estates  and  gardens  of  their  ancestors  at  Oranada,  and  even 
the  keys  of  the  houses;  holding  them  as  evidences  of  their 
hereditary  claims,  to  be  produced  at  the  •  anticipated  day  of  res- 
toration. 

My  conversation  with  the  Moor  set  me  to  musing  on  the  fate 
of  BoabdiL  Never  was  surname  more  applicable  than  that  be- 
stowed upon  him  by  his  subjects  of  el  Zogoybi,  or  the  Unlucky. 
His  misfortunes  began  almost  in  his  cradle,  and  ceased  not  even 
with  his  death.  If  ever  he  cherished  the  desire  of  leaving  an 
honorable  name  on  the  historic  page,  how  cruelly  has  he  been 
defrauied  of  his  hopes !  Who  is  there  that  has  turned  the  least 
attention  to  the  romantic  history  of  the  Moorish  domination  in 
Spain,  without  kindling  with  indignation  at  the  alleged  atroci- 
ties of  Boabdil  7  Who  has  not  been  touched  with  the  woes  of 
his  lovely  and  gentle  queen,  subjected  by  him  to  a  trial  of 
life  and  death,  on  a  false  charge  of  infidelity?  Who  has 
not  been  shocked  by  his  alleged  murder  of  his  sister  and 
tier  two  children,  in   a  transport  of  passion?     Who  has  not 

felt  his  blood  boil,  at  the  inhuman  massacre  of  the  gaUsnl 

6* 
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Abcneerragra,  thirty-six  of  whom,  it  ii  ■ftrmed,  .M  aidawt  li 
l»o  bcheadtid  in  the  Court  of  Liona?  AU  thflia  nlufgw  ha% 
been  reiterated  in  various  furniB ;  they  ha¥tt  pMMd  into 
draiuafl  and  romanceH.  until  they  have  taken  too  tlioroagh 
■luu  of  the  public  mind  to  be  eradicated  There  ie  not  a 
forei^cr  of  education  that  visits  the  Alhambra,  bat  Mke  for  the 
fountain  whore  the  Abcnocrraf^^fl  were  beheaded ;  and  giM 
with  horror  at  tlic  pratud  piUtTy  where  the  queen  ia  enid  lo  bsfe 
been  confined  ;  nut  a  peasant  of  the  Vega  or  the  Sierra,  hat  mafp 
the  story  in  rude  couplets,  to  the  ace<impaninient  of  hU  gnilVi 
while  his  hearers  Icuni  to  execrate  the  very  name  of  BoefadiL 

Never,  however,  was  name  more  foully  and  unjustly  elandeied. 
I  have  examined  all  the  authentic  chnmicles  and  letters  wrilln 
by  Spanirth  authors.  cont('ni|K)rary  with  Boabdil ;  some  of  whoB 
were  in  tlie  eoiifidfnee  of  the  Catholic  sovereigns,  and  aetnsDy 
present  in  the  eanip  throu<rhout  the  war.  I  have  examined  ail 
the  Arabian  authorities  I  could  gt*t  access  to,  through  the  m^ 
dium  of  translation,  and  have  found  nothing  to  justify  these  dark 
and  hateful  accusations.  The  most  of  these  tales  may  be  traeed 
to  a  work  commonly  called  "The  (Tivil  Wars  of  Oranada,"  eon- 
lain  ing  a  pretend cfl  history  of  the  feuds  of  the  Zegries  and 
Abenccrragcs,  during  tlie  last  struggle  of  the  Moorish  empira 
The  work  appeared  originally  in  Spanish,  and  professed  be  trans' 
luted  from  the  Aralic  bv  oncGines  Peres  dc  Hita,  sn  inhabitant 
of  Murcia.  It  has  since  passed  into  various  languages,  and 
Florian  has  taken  fmm  it  much  of  the  fable  of  his  Gonsalvo  of 
Cordova ;  it  has  thus,  in  a  great  measure,  usurped  the  aatborilj 
}f  real  history,  and  is  currently  l)elicved  by  the  people,  and 
C8|»ecially  the  peasantry  of  Granada.  The  whole  of  it,  howefiTi 
is  a  mass  of  fiction,  mingled  with  a  few  disfigured  truths,  wUsk 
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gire  it  an  air  of  veracity.  It  bears  internal  evidence  of  its 
falsity ;  the  manners  and  castoms  of  the  Moors  being  extrava- 
gantly misrepresented  in  it,  and  scenes  depicted  totally  incom- 
patible with  their  habits  and  their  faith,  and  which  never  could 
have  been  recorded  by  a  Mahometan  writer. 

I  confess  there  seems  to  me  something  almost  criminal,  in  the 
wilful  perversions  of  this  work :  great  latitude  is  undoubtedly 
(o  be  allowed  to  romantic  fiction,  but  there  are  limits  which  it 
must  not  pass  ;  and  the  names  of  the  distinguished  dead,  which 
belong  to  history,  are  no  more  to  be  calumniated  than  those  of 
the  illustrious  living.  One  would  have  thought,  too,  that  the 
unfortunate  Boabdil  had  suffered  enough  for  his  justifiable  hos- 
tility to  the  Spaniards,  by  being  stripped  of  his  kingdom,  with- 
out having  his  name  thus  wantonly  traduced,  and  rendered  a 
by*word  and  a  theme  of  in&my  in  his  native  land,  and  in  the 
very  mansion  of  his  fathers  ! 

If  the  reader  is  sufficiently  interested  in  these  questions  Jto 
tolerate  a  little  historical  detail,  the  following  facts,  gleaned  from 
what  appear  to  be  authentic  sources,  and  tracing  the  fortunes  of 
the  Abencerrages,  may  serve  to  exculpate  the  unfortunate  fioab- 
dil  from  the  perfidious  massacre  of  that  illustrious  line  so  shame- 
iessly  charged  to  him.  It  will  also  serve  to  throw  a  proper  light 
VL\Hni  the  alleged  accusation  and  imprisonment  of  his  quooii. 


THE  ABEXCERRAGES. 

A  GRAND  line  of  dintinction  existed  among  the  MosleinB  loi  Hpftifli 
between  those  of  OriontAl  origin  and  those  from  Western  Afrkm. 
Among  the  former  the  Arabs  oonsidori'd  themsolves  the  purest 
race,  as  being  descended  from  the  cimntrymen  of  the  Prophel| 
who  first  raised  the  standard  of  Ii^Iam ;  among  the  latt«r,  the 
most  warlike  and  powerful  were  the  Berber  tribes  from  Meant 
Atlas  and  the  deserts  of  Sahara,  commonly  known  as  Moon, 
wlio  subdued  the  tribes  of  the  sea-coast,  founded  the  city  of 
Morocco,  and  for  a  long  time  desputed  with  the  oriental  races  the 
control  of  Moslem  Spain. 

Among  the  oriental  races  the  Abenccrrages  held  a  distin- 
guished rank,  priding  themselves  on  a  pure  Arab  descent  from 
the  Beni  Seraj.  one  of  the  tribes  who  were  Ansares  or  Com- 
panions of  the  Prophet.  The  Abenccrrages  flourished  for  a  time 
at  Cordova ;  but  probably  repaired  to  Granada  after  the  down- 
fall of  the  Western  Caliphat ;  it  was  there  they  attained  their 
historical  and  romantic  celebrity,  being  foremost  among  the 
splendid  chivalry  which  graced  the  court  of  the  Alhimbra. 

Their  highest  and  most  dangerous  prosperity  was  daring 
tiie  precarious  reign  of  Muhamed  Nasar,  surnamod  El  Haj- 
zan,  or    the   Left-handed.      That  ill-starred    mon%rch,    wlien 
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he  ascended  the  throne  in  1423,  lavished  his  favors  upon  this 
gallant  line,  making  the  head  of  the  tribe,  Jusef  Aben  Zeragh, 
hi9  vizier,  or  prime  minister,  and  advancing  his  relatives  and 
friends  to  the  most  distinguished  posts  about  the  court.  This 
gave  great  offence  to  other  tribes,  and  caused  intrigues  among 
heir  chiefs.  Muhamed  lost  popularity  also  by  his  manners. 
He  was  vain,  inconsiderate  and  haughty ;  disdained  to  minglo 
among  his  subjects ;  forbade  those  jousts  and  tournaments,  tho 
delight  of  high  and  low,  and  passed  his  time  in  the  luxurious 
retirement  of  the  Alhambra.  The  consequence  was  a  popular 
insurrection  ;  the  palace  was  stormed ;  the  king  escaped  through 
the  gardens ;  fled  to  the  sea-coast,  crossed  in  disguise  to  Africa, 
and  took  refuge  with  his  kinsman,  the  sovereign  of  Tunis. 

Muhamed  el  Zaguer,  cousin  of  the  fugitive  monarch,  took 
possession  of  the  vacant  throne.  He  pursued  a  different  course 
from  his  predecessor.  He  not  only  gave  ffttes  and  tourneys,  but 
entered  the  lists  himself,  in  grand  and  sumptuous  array;  he 
distinguished  himself  in  managing  his  horse,  in  tilting,  riding  at 
the  ring,  and  other  chivalrous  exercises ;  feasted  with  his  cava- 
liers, and  made  them  magnificent  presents. 

Those  who  had  been  in  favor  with  his  predecessor,  now  ex* 
perienoed  a  reverse ;  he  manifested  such  hostility  to  them  that 
more  than  five  hundred  of  the  principal  cavaliers  left  the  city. 
Jusef  Aben  Zeragh,  with  forty  of  the  Abencerrages,  abandoned 
Granada  in  the  night,  and  sought  the  court  of  Juan  the  king 
of  Castile.  Moved  by  their  representations,  that  young  and 
generous  monarch  wrote  letters  to  the  sovereign  of  Tunis,  invit- 
ing him  to  assist  in  punishing  the  usurper  and  restoring  tho 
ULiled  king  to  his  throne.  The  faithful  and  indefatigable  viaier 
0*cseompanied  the  bearer  of  these  letters  to  Tunis,  where  he  re* 
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joined  his  exiled  sovereign.  The  letters  were  taeoessfaL  Hiilifr 
nied  el  Uaysari  landed  in  Andalusia  with  five  hundred  Afrioai) 
horse,  and  was  joined  by  the  Abencerrages  and  others  of 
his  adherents  and  by  his  Christian  allies ;  wherever  he  appear 
ed  the  people  submitted  to  him ;  troops  sent  against  him  do- 
norted  to  his  standard  ;  Granada  was  recovered  without  a  bl.iw ; 
the  usurper  retreated  to  the  Alhanibra,  but  was  beheaded  bj 
his  own  soldiers  ( 1 428),  after  reigning  between  two  and  throe 
years.- 

El  Hayiari,  once  more  on  the  throne,  heaped  honors  on  the 
loyal  visier,  through  whose  faithful  services  he  had  been  restored, 
and  once  more  the  line  of  the  Abencerrages  basked  in  the  snii- 
shine  of  royal  favor.  El  llayzari  sent  ambassadors  to  King  Joan, 
thanking  him  for  bis  aid.  and  proposing  a  perpetual  league  of 
amity.  The  king  of  Castile  reijuired  homage  and  yearly  tribute. 
These  the  left-handed  monarch  rcfudod.  supposing  the  youth* 
ful  king  too  much  engaged  in  civil  war  to  enforce  his  claims 
Again  the  kingdom  of  Granada  was  harassed  by  invasions,  and 
its  Vega  laid  waste.  Various  battles  took  place  with  various 
success.  But  El  Haycari's  greatest  danger  was  near  at  home. 
There  was  at  that  time  in  Granada  a  cavalier,  Don  Pedro  Vena- 
gas  by  name,  a  Moslem  by  faith,  but  Christian  by  descent,  whose 
early  history  borders  on  romance.  He  was  of  the  noble  house  of 
Luque,  but  captured  when  a  child,  eight  years  of  age,  by  Cid  Tahia 
Alnayar.  prince  of  Almeria,*  who  adopted  him  as  his  son,  eduoatod 
him  in  the  Moslem  faith,  and  brought  him  up  among  his  childreni 
the  Oeltimerian  princes,  a  proud  family,  descended  iu  direct  line 
from  Aben  Hud,  one  of  the  early  Grauadian  kings.     A  routvl 

*  AuurrTAaA,  IHmL  OranatL  O.  8.  p  SS6,  notoi 
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attaohment  sprang  up  between  Don  Pedro  and  the  princess  Ceti* 
merien,  a  daughter  of  Cid  Tahia,  famous  for  her  beauty,  and  whose 
name  is  perpetuated  by  the  ruins  of  her  palace  in  Granada ;  still 
bearing  traces  of  Moorish  elegance  and  luxury.  In  process  of 
time  they  were  married ;  and  thus  a  scion  of  the  Spanish  houso 
of  Luque  became  engrafted  on  the  royal  stock  of  Aben  Hud. 

Such  is  the  early  story  of  Don  Pedro  Vencgas,  who  at  the 
time  of  which  we  treat  was  a  man  mature  in  years,  and  of  an 
active,  ambitious  spirit.  He  appears  to  have  been  the  soul  of  a 
conspiracy  set  on  foot  about  this  time,  to  topple  Muhamed  the 
Left-handed  from  his  unsteady  throne,  and  elevate  in  his  place 
Yusef  Aben  Alhamar,  the  eldest  of  the  Celtimerian  princes.  The 
aid  0^  the  king  of  Castile  was  to  be  secured,  and  Don  Pedro 
proceeded  on  a  secret  embassy  to  Cordova  for  the  purpose.  He 
informed  King  Juan  of  the  extent  of  the  conspiracy  ;  that  Tusef 
Aben  Alhamar  could  bring  a  large  force  to  his  standard  as  soon 
as  he  should  appear  in  the  Vega,  and  would  acknowledge  himself 
his  vassal,  if  with  his  aid  he  should  attain  the  crown.  The  aid 
was  promised,  and  Don  Pedro  hastened  back  to  Granada  with  the 
tidings.  The  conspirators  now  left  the  city,  a  few  at  a  time,  under 
various  pretexts ;  and  when  King  Juan  passed  the  frontier,  Yusef 
Aben  Alhamar  brought  eight  thousand  men  to  his  standard,  and 
kissed  his  hand  in  token  of  allegiance. 

It  is  needless  to  recount  the  various  battles  by  which  the 
kingdom  was  desolated,  and  the  various  intrigues  by  which  one 
half  of  it  was  roused  to  rebellion.  The  Abencerrages  stood  by 
f he  failing  fortmnes  of  Muhamed  throughout  the  struggle ;  their 
last  stand  was  at  Loxa,  where  their  chief,  the  vizier  Yusef  Aben 
Zcragh,  fell  bravely  fighting,  and  many  of  their  noblest  cavaliers 
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woro  slaiu :  iu  fact,  iu  that  difutroiu  war  the  forUiiiM  of  Ac 
family  were  nuarly  wruckcd. 

Again,  tlie  ill-Htarri*d  Muhaiiicd  was  drivon  from  his  throM. 
and  took  refuge  iu  Malaga,  the  alcaydc  of  which  still  nimisrJ 
true  to  Lim 

YuBcf  Abcn  Alhamar,  couinionly  known  aa  Tusef  II.,  M 
torcd  Granada  in  triumph  on  the  first  of  January,  1432,lmthe 
found  it  a  uii^lancholy  city,  where  half  of  the  inhabiianta  wart  ii 
mourning.  Not  a  nohli'  family  but  had  lost  some  member;  aid 
in  the  slaughter  of  the  Abeuccrragos  at  Loxa,  bad  fkllon  sobm  of 
the  brightest  of  the  chivalry. 

The  royal  pageant  pa.'«Hed  through  silent  streets,  and  tbe 
barren  homage  of  a  court  in  the  halU  of  the  Alhambrm  ill  np' 
plied  the  want  of  sincere  and  pi>pular  devotion.  Yusef  Abes 
Alhamar  felt  the  inseeurity  of  his  position.  The  deposed  monareh 
was  at  hand  in  Malaga;  the  sovereign  of  Tunis  espoused  hil 
cause,  and  pleaded  with  the  Christian  mouarcba  in  his  fiavor; 
above  all.  Yusef  felt  his  own  unpopularity  in  Granada;  preriosi 
fatigues  had  impaired  his  health,  a  profound  melancholy  settled 
upon  him,  and  in  the  course  of  six  months  he  sank  into  thfl 
grave. 

At  the  news  of  his  death,  Muhamed  the  Left-handed  hastened 
from  Malaga,  and  again  was  placed  on  the  throne.  From  thfl 
wrecks  of  the  Abcnccrrages  he  chose  as  vizier  Abdolbar,  one  of 
the  worthiest  of  that  magnanimous  line.  Through  his  adTioehe 
restrained  his  vindictive  feelings  and  adopted  a  eonoiliatoi} 
policy.  He  pardoned  most  of  his  enemies  Yusef,  the  defanel 
usurper,  had  left  three  children.  Jlis  estates  were  apportioned 
among  them.  Aben  Coliui,  the  oldest  Si»n,  was  confirmed  in  thi 
title  of  Prince  of  Aluicria  and  Lord  of  Marchcna  in  the  Alpnc 
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arras.  Ahmed,  the  jonngeet,  was  made  Sefior  of  Luehar ;  and 
Equivila,  the  daughter,  received  rich  patrimonial  hiuds  in  the 
fertile  Vega,  and  yarions  houses  and  shops  in  the  Zaoatin  ot 
Granada.  The  viiier  Abdelbar  connselled  the  king,  moreover,  to 
secure  the  adherence  of  the  family  bj  matrimonial  connections. 
An  aunt  of  Muhamed  was  accordingly  given  in  marriage  to  Aben 
Oelim,  while  the  prince  Nasar,  younger  brother  of  the  deceased 
usurper,  received  the  hand  of  the  beautiful  Lindaraza,  daughter 
of  Muhamed's  faithful  adherent,  the  alcayde  of  Malaga.  This 
was  the  Lindaraxa  whose  name  still  designates  one  of  tho  gardens 
of  the  Alhambra. 

Don  Pedro  de  Venegas  alone,  the  husband  of  the  princess 
(jetimerien,  received  no  favor.  He  was  considered  as  having  pro- 
duced the  late  troubles  by  his  intrigues.  The  Abenoerrages 
charged  him  with  the  reverses  of  their  &mily  and  the  deaths  of 
so  many  of  their  bravest  cavaliers.  The  king  never  spoke  of 
blm  but  by  the  opprobrious  appellation  of  the  Tornadizo,  or 
lienegade.  Finding  himself  in  danger  of  arrest  and  punish* 
mert,  he  took  leave  of  his  wife,  the  princess,  his  two  sons,  Abul 
Gacem  and  Reduan,  and  his  daughter,  Cetimerien,  and  fled  to 
Jaen  There,  like  his  brother-in-law,  the  usurper,  he  expiated 
his  intrigues  and  irregular  ambition  by  profound  humiliation  and 
melancholy,  and  died  in  1434  a  penitent,  because  a  disappointed 
man.* 

Muhamed  el  Hayzari  was  doomed  to  further  reverses.  He 
had  two  nephews,  Aben  Osmyn,  surnamed  el  Anaf,  or  the  Lame, 
and  Aben  [smael.  The  former,  who  was  of  an  ambitious  spirit, 
resided  in  Almeria ;  the  latter  in  Granada,  where  he  had  many 

*  Salazae  t  CAflTEO,  Htsi.  Genealog.  de  la  Com  de  Lara,  fib  v,  c;  IS,  died 
ly  AlmiUn  in  his  HitL  Oranad. 
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friends.  He  was  on  the  point  of  espousing  a  beautiful  girl,  when 
his  royal  uncle  intcrfen*<l  and  ^vc  her  to  one  of  liis  favorites. 
Enraged  at  t)m  dv8|x>ttc  act,  the  prince  Al>en  Ismael  took  horM 
and  wea))on8  and  sallied  from  Granada  for  the  frontier,  followed 
by  numerous  cavaliers.  The  affair  gave  general  disgust,  espe- 
cially to  the  Alicncerrages  who  were  attached  to  the  prince.  No 
sooner  did  tidings  reach  Al>en  Osmyn  of  the  public  discontent, 
than  his  ambition  was  a  rousted .  Tlin)wing  himself  suddenly  into 
Granada,  he  raised  a  popular  tumult,  surprised  his  uncle  in  the 
Alhambro,  compelled  him  to  abdicate,  and  proclaimed  himself 
king.  This  occurred  in  Sept  em  I  )er,  1445.  The  Abencerrages  now 
gave  up  the  fortunes  of  the  left-handed  king  as  hopeless,  and 
liimseif  as  incomi>etent  to  rule.  Led  by  their  kinsman,  the  Tizier 
Abdelbar,  and  accompanied  by  many  other  cavaliers,  they  aben- 
doneil  the  court  and  took  ]K>st  in  Montefrio.  Tlience  Abdelbar 
wrote  to  Prince  Abcn  Isinad,  wlio  had  taken  refuge  in  Castile, 
inviting  him  to  the  camp,  offering  to  8up|M)rt  his  pretensions  to 
the  throne,  and  advising  him  to  leave  Castile  secretly,  lest  his 
departure  should  l>e  (»pi)08ed  by  King  Juan  U.  The  prince, 
however,  confiding  in  the  generosity  of  the  Castilian  monarch, 
told  him  frankly  the  whole  matter.  He  was  not  mistaken. 
King  Juan  not  merely  gave  him  perinihsion  to  depart,  but  prom- 
ised him  aid,  and  gave  him  letters  to  tliut  effect  to  his  command- 
ers on  the  frontiers.  Al>on  Isniael  departed  with  a  brilliant 
escort,  arrived  in  safety  at  Montefrio.  and  was  proclaimed  king  of 
Granada  by  Alnlelbar  and  his  partisans,  the  most  important  of 
whom  were  the  Abencerrages.  A  lt)iig  course  of  civil  wars  ensued 
l)etween  the  two  cousins,  rivals  for  the  tlmme.  Aben  Osmyn 
was  aided  by  the  kin^  of  Navarre  and  Aragon,  while  Juan  II, 
at  war  with  his  rebellious  8ul>jects,  could  give  little  assistance  to 
Aben  Ismael. 
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Thus  for  several  years  the  country  was  torn  by  internal  strife 
asd  desolated  by  foreign  inroads,  so  that  scarce  a  field  but  was 
stained  with  blood.  Aben  Osmyn  was  brave,  and  often  signalized 
himself  in  arms ;  but  he  was  cruel  and  despotic,  and  ruled  with 
an  iron  hand.  He  offended  the  nobles  by  his  caprices,  and  the 
populace  by  his  tyranny,  while  his  rival  cousin  conciliated  all 
hearts  by  his  benignity.  Hence  there  were  continual  desertions 
from  Granada  to  the  fortified  camp  at  Montefrio,  and  the  party 
of  Aben  Ismael  was  constantly  gaining  strength.  At  length  the 
king  of  Castile,  having  made  peace  with  the  kings  of  Aragon  and 
Navarre,  was  enabled  to  send  a  choice  body  of  troops  to  the 
assistance  of  Aben  IsmaeL  The  latter  now  left  his  trenches  in 
Montefrio,  and  took  the  field.  The  combined  forces  marched 
upon  Granada.  Aben  Osmyn  sallied  forth  to  the  encounter.  A 
bloody  battle  ensued,  in  which  both  of  the  rival  cousins  fought 
with  heroic  valor.  Aben  Osmyn  was  defeated  and  driven  back 
to  his  gates.  He  summoned  the  inhabitants  to  arms,  but  fbw 
answered  to  his  call ;  his  cruelty  had  alienated  all  hearts.  See* 
ing  his  fortunes  at  an  end,  he  determined  to  close  his  career  by  a 
signal  act  of  vengeance.  Shutting  himself  up  in  the  Alhambra, 
he  summoned  thither  a  number  of  the  principal  cavaliers  whom 
he  suspected  of  disloyalty.  As  they  entered,  they  were  one  by 
one  put  to  death.  This  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  massacre 
which  gave  its  fatal  name  to  the  hall  of  the  Abencerrages.  Hav- 
ing perpetrated  this  atrocious  act  of  vengeance,  and  hearing  by 
tlie  shouts  of  the  populace  that  Aben  Ismael  was  already  pro- 
claimed king  in  the  city,  he  escaped  with  his  satellites  by  the 
Cerro  del  Sol  and  the  valley  of  the  Darro  to  the  Alpuzarm 
mountains ;  where  ho  and  his  followers  led  a  kind  of  robber  life, 
laying  villages  and  roads  under  contribution 
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Aben  lamael  II,  who  thus  atUincd  the  throne  in  1454  se- 
cured the  friendship  of  King  Juan  II  bj  acta  of  homage  and 
magnificent  presents.  He  gave  liberal  rewards  to  those  who  had 
been  faithful  to  him,  and  conHoled  the  families  of  those  who  had 
fallen  in  his  cause.  During  his  reign,  the  Abcnccrrages  wefa 
again  among  the  most  favored  of  the  brilliant  chivalrj  that 
graced  his  court.  Aben  IsmaeL  however,  was  not  of  a  warlike 
spirit;  his  reign  was  distinguished  rather  by  works  of  pabUo 
utility,  the  ruins  of  some  of  which  arc  still  to  be  seen  on  the 
Cerro  del  Sol. 

In  the  same  year  of  Urti  Juan  II  died^  and  was  succeeded  bj 
Henry  IV  of  Castile,  surnamcd  the  Impotent  Aben  lamael 
neglected  to  renew  the  league  of  amity  with  him  which  bad 
existed  with  his  predecessor,  as  he  found  it  to  be  unpopular  with 
the  people  of  Granada.  King  Henry  resented  the  omission,  and, 
under  pretext  of  arrears  of  tribute,  made  repeated  forays  into 
the  kingdom  of  Granada.  He  gave  countenance  also  to  Aben 
Osmyn  and  his  robber  hordcM.  and  took  some  of  them  into  pay; 
but  his  proud  cavaliers  refused  to  associate  with  infidel  outlaws 
and  determined  to  seize  Aben  Osmyn  ;  who,  however,  made  hii 
escape,  first  to  Seville,  and  thence  to  Castile. 

In  the  year  145G.  on  the  occasion  of  a  great  foray  into  the 
Vega  by  the  Christians,  Aben  Lsmael,  to  secure  a  peace,  agreed 
to  pay  the  king  of  Castile  a  certain  tribute  annually,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  liberate  six  hundred  Christian  captives ;  or,  ahonU 
the  number  of  captives  fall  short,  to  make  it  up  in  MooriA 
hostages.  Aben  Ismael  fulfilled  the  rigorou.<9  terms  of  the  treaty, 
and  reigned  for  a  number  of  years  with  more  tranquillity  than 
usually  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  monarclis  of  that  belligerent  king* 
dom.     Granada  enjoyed  a  great  state  of  prosperity  during  hk 
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reign,  and  was  the  seat  of  festiyitj  and  splendor.  His  sultana 
was  a  daughter  of  Gid  Hiaja  Abraham  Alnajar,  prince  of  Alme- 
ria ;  and  he  had  bj  her  two  sons,  Abul  Hassan,  and  Abi  AMal- 
Uihy  sumamed  El  Zagal,  the  father  and  uncle  of  BoabdiL  Wo 
approach  now  the  eventful  period  signalized  by  the  conquest  of 
Omnada. 

Mulej  Abul  Hassan  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  o£ 
his  father  in  1465.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  refuse  payment 
of  the  degrading  tribute  exacted  by  the  Castilian  monarch.  His 
refusal  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  subsequent  disastrous  war. 
I  confine  myself,  howerer,  to  facts  connected  with  the  fortunes 
of  the  Abencerrages  and  the  charges  advanced  against  Boabdil. 

The  reader  will  recollect  that  Don  Pedro  Yenogas,  surnamed 
El  Tomadizo,  when  he  fled  from  Granada  in  1433,  left  behind 
him  two  sons,  Abul  Gacim  and  Reduan,  and  a  daughter,  Ceti- 
merien.  They  always  enjoyed  a  distinguished  rank  in  Granada, 
from  their  royal  descent  by  the  mother's  side  ;  and  from  being 
connected,  through  the  princes  of  Almeria,  with  the  last  and 
the  present  king.  The  sons  had  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  talents  and  bravery,  and  the  daughter  Cetimerien  was  mar- 
ried to  Cid  Hiaya,  grandson  of  King  Jusef  and  brother-in-law  of 
El  Zagal.  Thus  powerfully  connected,  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  Abul  Cacim  Venegas  advanced  to  the  post  of  vizier  of  Muley 
Abul  Hassan,  and  Reduan  Venegas  one  of  his  most  &vored  gene- 
rals. Their  rise  was  regarded  with  an  evil  eye  by  the  Abonccr- 
ragC8,  who  remembered  the  disasters  brought  upon  their  fam- 
ily, and  the  deaths  of  so  many  of  their  line,  in  the  war  foment 
tHl  by  the  intrigues  of  Don  Pedro,  in  the  days  '»f  Jusef  Abcn 

Alhamar.     A  feud  had  existed  ever  since  between  the  Abenoer- 
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ngeff  and  tho  hoaac  of  Vcncgas.  It  wis  soon  to  be  aggnvmtod 
hy  a  formidable  schism  which  took  pUce  in  tho  royal  harem. 

Muloj  Abul  Hassan,  in  his  youthful  days,  had  married  his 
oousin,  the  princess  Ayza  la  Horra.  dsughtcr  of  his  unole,  the 
ill-starred  sultan,  Muhamed  the  Left-handed  ;*  by  her  he  bad 
two  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  Boabdil,  heir  presumptive  to 
the  throne.  Unfortunately  at  an  advanced  age  he  took  aoothei 
wife,  Isabella  de  Sulis,  a  young  and  beautiful  Christian  eaptive ; 
better  known  by  her  Moorish  appellation  of  Zoraya,  by  ber  ha 
had  also  two  sons.  Two  factions  were  produced  in  tbe  pilMe 
by  the  rivalry  of  the  sultanas,  who  were  each  anxiooa  to  eeeiire 
ft)r  their  children  the  snccestsion  to  the  throne.  Zoraya  was  aop- 
ported  by  the  vizier  Abul  Cacim  Venogas,  his  brother  Rednan 
Venegas,  and  their  numerous  connections,  partly  througb  mjm- 
pathy  with  her  as  being,  like  therosi'lves.  of  Christian  lineage,  and 
partly  because  the}*  saw  slie  was  the  favorite  of  tlie  doting  monaroL 

The  Abeneerrages.  on  the  contrary,  rallied  round  the  aaltaiia 
Ayxa;  partly  through  hereditary  opjKJsitiun  to  the  fiuailj  of 
Venegas,  but  chiefly,  no  doubt,  through  a  strong  feeling  of  kq^ 
alty  to  her  as  daughter  of  Muhamed  Alhayzari,  tho  anoient  htm^ 
factor  of  their  line. 

The  dissensions  of  the  palace  wont  on  increasing.  IntrigMf 
of  all  kinds  took  place,  as  is  usual  in  royal  palaces.  SuapioioDi 
were  artfully  instilled  in  the  mind  of  Muley  Abul  Hassan  tkil 
Ayxa  was  engaged  in  a  plot  to  depose  him  and  put  her  iOi 
Boabdil  on  tbe  throne.  In  his  first  transports  of  mge  he  eoiK 
fined  them  both  in  the  tower  of  Comarcs,  threatening  the  libd 
Boabdil.  At  dead  of  night  the  anxious  mother  lowered  her  m 
from  a  window  of  the  tower  by  the  scarfs  of  herself  and 

*  Al  Maxkaei,  R  via  c  7. 
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female  attendants ;  and  some  of  her  adherents,  who  were  in  wait* 

ing  with  swift  horses,  bore  him  away  to  the   Alpuxarras.     It 

is  this  imprisonment  of  the  sultana  Ajxa  which  possibly  gave 

rise  to  the  fable  of  the  qaeen  of  Boabdil  being  confined  bj  him 

in  a  tower  to  be  tried  for  her  life.     No  other  shadow  of  a  ground 

exists  for  it,  and  here  we  find  the  tyrant  jailer  was  his  father,  and 

the  captive  sultana,  his  mother. 

The  massacre  of  the  Abencerrages  in  the  halls  of  the  Alham- 

bra,  is  placed  by  some  about  this  time,  and  attributed  also  to 

Mulcy  Abul  Hassan,  on  suspicion  of  their  being  concerned  in  the 

conspiracy.     The  sacrifice  of  a  number  of  the  cavaliers  of  that 

i^-    line  is  said  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  vizier  Abul  Cacini 

Vcnegas,  as  a  means  of  striking  terror  into  the  rest*     If  such 

-     were  really  the  case,  the  barbarous  meagre   proved  abortive. 

The  Abencerrages  continued  intrepid,  as  they  were  loyal,  in  their 

i-    adherence  to  the  cause  of  Ayxa  and  her  son  Boabdil,  throughout 

l--   the  war  which  ensued,  while  the  Yenegas  were  ever  foremost 

^    in  the  ranks  of  Muley  Abul  HasSan  and  EI  Zagal.    The  ultimate 

~    fortunes  of  these  rival  families  is  worthy  of  note.     The  Vencgas 

L,  in  the  last  struggle  of  Granada,  were  among  those  who  submitted 

to  the  conquerors,  renounced  the  Moslem  creed,  returned  to  the 

^  bith  from  which  their  ancestor  had  apostatized,  were  rewarded 

with  offices  and  estates,  intermarried  with  Spanish  families,  and 

^  bave  left  posterity  among  the  nobles  of  the  land.     The  Aben 

^  6emges  remained  true  to  their  faith,  true  to  their  king,  true  to 
heir  desperate  cause,  and  went  down  with  the  foundering  wreck 

f  Moslem  domination,  leaving  nothing  behind  them  but  a  gallant 

nd  romantic  name  in  history. 


i 


*  AxoANTARA,  Hut.  Granada  c  17.  See  also  Al  Makkari,  ffUi.  Jl^^havui, 
i^a§tic$,  B.  nil  c  7,  with  the  ConmK'DtarieB  of  Don  Pascual  de  QuyaxiKCM 
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In  thia  hiat(»rioal  outline,  I  trust  I  have  shown  enoo^  to 
put  tho  fnblc  concerning  Boabdil  and  tho  Abenoemges  in  a  trae 
light  The  atory  of  tho  aoouaation  of  hia  queen,  and  hia  eruehj 
to  hia  aistcr,  arc  C(|ua11y  void  of  foundation.  In  hia  domestie  r»> 
Utiona  he  appears  to  have  been  kind  and  affectionate.  Histoij 
^Wen  him  but  one  wife,  Morajma,  the  daughter  of  the  Teleni 
alcay  le  of  Loxa,  old  Aliatar,  famous  in  song  and  story  for  ha 
exploits  in  border  warfare ;  and  who  fell  in  that  disastiwi 
foray  into  the  Christian  lands  in  which  Boabdil  was  taken  jA 
Boner.  Moray  ma  was  true  to  Boabdil  throughout  all  hia  tw 
situdes.  When  he  was  dethroned  by  the  Castilian  nionaroli8|  sb 
retired  with  him  to  the  petty  domain  allotted  him  in  the  valkyi 
of  the  Alpuxarras.  It  was  only  when  (dispossessed  of  this  If 
the  jealous  precautions  and  subtle  chicanery  of  Ferdinnnd,  aid 
elbowed,  as  it  were,  out  of  his  native  land.)  he  waa  prepariqg  li 
embark  for  Africb,  that  her  health  and  spirits,  exhanated  If 
anxiety  and  long  suffering,  gave  way,  and  she  fell  into  a  li■gll^ 
ing  illness,  aggravated  by  corroding  melancholy.  BoabdS  IB 
constant  and  affectionate  to  her  to  the  last ;  the  sailing  of  lb 
ships  was  delayed  for  several  weeks,  to  the  groat  anaojanea  d 
the  suspicious  Ferdinand.  At  length  Morayma  sank  into  lb  I 
grave,  evidently  the  victim  of  a  broken  heart,  and  the  efentVi 
reported  to  Ferdinand  by  his  agent,  as  one  propitiona  to  Ub  ifl 
poses,  removing  the  only  obstacle  to  the  embarkation  of  Boabfi*] 


*  For  antborities  for  those  latter  facta,  tet  the 
rdvifled  edition  of  the  Oooqnent  (»f  Granada. 
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WniLB  mj  mind  was  still  warm  with  tho  subject  of  the  an 
fortunate  Boabdil,  I  set  forth  to  trace  the  mementos  of  him  still 
existing  in  this  scene  of  his  sovereignty  and  misfortanes.  Tn 
the  Tower  of  Comares,  immediately  under  the  Hall  of  Ambas- 
sadors, are  two  vaulted  rooms,  separated  by  a  narrow  passage ; 
these  are  said  to  have  been  the  prisons  of  himself  and  his  mother, 
the  virtuous  Ayxa  la  Horra ;  indeed,  no  other  part  of  the  tower 
would  have  served  for  the  purpose.  The  external  walls  of  these 
chambers  are  of  prodigious  thickness,  pierced  with  small  windows 
secured  by  iron  bars.  A  narrow  stone  gallery,  with  a  low  para- 
pet, extends  along  three  sides  of  the  tower  just  below  the  win- 
dows, but  at  a  considerable  height  from  the  ground.  From  this 
gallery,  it  is  presumed,  the  queen  lowered  her  son  with  the 
0oarfis  of  herself  and  her  female  attendants  during  the  darkness 
of  the  night  to  the  hill-side,  where  some  of  his  faithful  adherents 
waited  with  fleet  steeds  to  bear  him  to  the  mountains. 

Between  three  and  four  hundred  years  have  elapsed,  yet  this 
9oene  of  the  drama  remains  almost  unchanged.  As  I  paced  tha 
gallery,  my  imagination  pictured  the  anxious  queen  leaning  over 
the  parapet ;  listening,  with  the  throbbings  of  a  mother's  heart, 
to  the  last  echoes  of  the  horses'  hoofs  as  her  eon  scoured  along 
the  narrow  valley  of  the  Darro. 
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I  next  soaght  the  gate  bj  which  Boabdil  made  his  Usi  exit 
from  the  Alhambra,  when  aboat  to  aurrcndor  hia  capital  and 
kingdom.  With  the  melancholy  caprice  of  a  broken  apiiii,  or 
perhaps  with  some  superstitious  feeling,  he  requested  of  the 
(Catholic  monarchs  that  no  one  afterwards  might  be  pemuttad  tt 
p&HS  through  it.  His  prayer,  according  to  ancient  ehronkh^ 
was  complied  with,  through  the  sympathy  of  Isabella^  and  tha 
gate  was  walled  up.* 

I  inquired  for  some  time  in  vain  for  such  a  portal ;  at  kngll 
my  humble  attendant,  Mateo  Ximencs.  said  it  must  be  one  eloiel 
up  with  stones,  which,  according  to  what  he  had  heard  from  Ul 
father  and  grandfather,  was  the  gateway  by  which  King  ChiN 
liad  left  the  fortress.  There  was  a  mystery  about  it,  and  it  bad 
never  been  opened  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant 

He  conducted  me  to  the  spot.  The  gateway  is  in  the  oaotn 
of  what  was  once  an  immense  pile,  called  the  Tower  of  thi 
Seven  Floors  (/a  Tbrre  de  los  siete  su^os).  It  is  famoiia  in  tki 
neighborhood  as  the  scene  of  strange  apparitions  and  MooriA 
enchantments.  According  to  Swinburne  the  traveller,  it  vtf 
originally  the  great  gate  of  entrance.  The  antiquaries  of  Of* 
nada  pronounce  it  the  entrance  to  that  quarter  of  the  royal  nri- 
dcnee  where  the  king's  body-piards  were  stationed.  It  tbei^ 
fore  might  well  form  an  immediate  entrance  and  exit  to  Al 
palace ;  while  the  grand  Gate  of  Justice  served  as  the  enl 


*  Ay  una  pucrta  en  U  Alhanibra  por  la  qua!  salio  ChioD  Baj 
Morot,  quando  «  rindio  pri^ioncro  aI  Rcj  dt*  K^piina  D.  FcnHndi^  y  h. 
ratrn^)  la  dudad  cod  cI  ca^tilla    Pidin  esta  priiiripe  como  par  wmnm^J^ 
menioria  de  tan  iinpfirtante  ctmquiKtu,  al  que  quctlanM  nempn  cemdairf 
puerta.    CtHinintio  en  nljtt  ul  Iloy  Fenviiido,  y  don  do  aqud  tiempo  aaiit 
niento  no  i«e  abrio  la  puerta  rino  tninbien  m*  cunMruyo  junto  k  aOa  fa>< 
Uutiou. — MoKKarii  Jlislvricai  DUliunary,  SfMuiith  Editiuo,  VoL  L  pi  HIi 
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of  state  to  the  fortress.  When  Boabdil  sallied  by  this  gate  to 
denoend  to  the  Vega,  where  he  was  to  surrender  the  keys  of  the 
eity  to  the  Spanish  sovereigns,  he  left  his  yisier  Aben  Comixa  to 
receive,  at  the  Gate  of  Justioe,  the  detachment  from  the  Christian 
army  and  tho  officers  to  whom  the  fortress  was  to  be  given  up.* 
The  once  redoubtable  Tower  of  the  Seven  Floors  is  now  a 
mere  wreck,  having  been  blown  up  with  gunpowder  by  the  French, 
when  they  abandoned  the  fortress.  Great  masses  of  the  wall  lie 
scattered  about,  buried  in  luxuriant  herbage,  or  overshadowed 
by  vines  and  fig-trees.  The  arch  of  the  gateway,  though  rent  by 
the  shock,  still  remains ;  but  the  last  wish  of  poor  Boabdil  has 
again,  though  unintentionally,  been  fulfilled,  for  the  portal  has 
been  closed  up  by  loose  stones  gathered  from  the  ruins,  and  re- 
mains  impassable. 

Mounting  my  horse,  I  followed  up  the  route  of  the  Moslem 
monarch  from  this  place  of  his  exit.     Grossing  the  hill  of  Los 
Marty ros,  and  keeping  along  the  garden  wall  of  a  convent  bearing 
the  same  name,  I  descended  a  rugged  ravine  beset  by  thickets 
of  aloes  and  Indian  figs,  and  lined  with  caves  and  hovels  swarm- 
ing with  gipsies.     Tho  descent  was  so  steep  and  broken  that  I 
was  fain  to  alight  and  lead  my*  horse.     By  this  via  dolorosa  poor 
Boabdil  took  his  sad  departure  to  avoid  passing  through  the  city ; 
partly,  perhaps,  through  unwillingness  that  its  inhabitants  should 
^  behold  his  humiliation;  but  chiefly,  in  all  probability,  lest  it 
^'   might  cause  some  popular  agitation.     For  the  last  reason,  un- 
U    ioubtedly,  the  detachment  sent  to  take  possession  of  the  fortress 

V.  ascended  by  the  same  route. 
-.      • 
^  *  Hie  ndnar  details  of  the  surrender  of  Oranada  haTe  been  stated  in 

fiflicreiit  ways  evon  by  eye-witncasea.    The  author,  in  his  revised  e<UtiOD  d 

Bw  Cant|ueet,  has  endeavored  to  adjust  them  according  to  the  latent  and  ap- 

atently  best  authorities. 
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Emerging  from  thi*  rough  TAvina,  so  full  uf  mclaneliolj 
eiatioDB,  and  paMing  by  the  pueria  de  /us  muiimm  (the  gate  of  tfa 
milU),  I  issued  fiirtli  upini  the  public  pniraenade  ealkd  Ike 
Prado;  and  pursuing  the  cOurao  uf  the  Xcuil,  arriTed  at  a 
chapel,  once  a  mosque,  now  the  Hcniiitage  of  San  Sed 
Hiiro,  according  to  tradition,  Boabdil  surrendered  the  keja  rf 
Granada  to  King  Ferdinand.  I  rode  slowly  thenoe  aeruai  Ihl 
Voga  to  a  village  where  the  family  and  household  of  the  aiihap|f 
king  awaited  him.  for  he  had  sent  them  forward  on  the  pieueJi^ 
night  from  the  Alhambra,  that  his  mother  and  wife  mi^it  Ml 
participate  in  his  personal  humiliation,  or  be  expoeed  to  Ai 
gaie  of  the  conquerors.  Following  on  in  the  route  of  the 
choly  band  of  royal  exiles,  I  arrived  at  the  foot  of  a  chain  of  ^ 
ren  and  dreary  heights,  forming  the  skirt  of  the  Alpoxana 
mountains.  From  the  summit  of  one  of  these  the  onfortBHli 
Boabdil  took  his  last  look  at  Oranada ;  it  boars  a  name  ezpN» 
sive  of  his  sorrows^  La  Cuesta  tie  las  Lagrinuu  (the  kiB  rf 
tears).  Beyond  it,  a  sandy  road  winds  across  a  nigged  ehtiilM 
waste,  doubly  dismal  to  the  unhappy  monarch,  as  it  led  to  exQn 

I  spurred  my  horse  to  the  summit  of  a  rook,  where  BuaM 
uttered  his  last  sorrowful  exclamation,  as  he  turned  his  eytf 
from  taking  their  farewell  gaie :  it  is  still  denominated  ef  iiK 
mo  su^piro  del  Moro  (the  last  sigh  of  the  Moor).  Who  eaa  wso* 
der  at  his  anguish  at  being  expelled  from  such  a  kingdom  mA 
such  an  abode?  With  the  Alhambra  he  seemed  to  be  yieUkf 
up  all  the  honors  of  his  line,  and  all  the  glories  and  ddigkli  rf 
lifd. 

It  was  here,  too,  that  his  affliction  was  embittered  by  the  ir 
proaoh  of  his  mother.  Ayxa,  who  had  so  often  asaisted  \am  I 
timos  of  peril,  and  had  vainly  sought  to  instil  into  him  her  en 
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resolute  spirit.  '^  You  do  well/*  said  she,  "  to  weep  as  a  woman 
over  what  jou  could  not  defend  as  a  man ;"  a  speech  savoring 
more  of  the  pride  of  the  princess  than  the  tenderness  of  the 
mother. 

When  this  anecdote  was  related  to  Charles  Y,  by  bisliop 
Gaevanij  the  emperor  joined  in  the  expression  of  scorn  at  the 
-  weakness  of  the  wavering  Boabdil.  ^^Had  I  been  he,  or  ht« 
betn  I"  said  the  haughty  potentate,  ''I  would  rather  have 
made  this  Alhambra  my  sepulchre  than  have  lived  without  a 
kiDgdom  in  the  Alpuxarra."  How  easy  it  is  for  those  in  power 
'  And  prosperity  to  preach  heroism  to  the  vanquished  1  how  little 
ean  they  understand  that  life  itself  may  rise  in  value  with  the 
unfortunate,  when  nought  but  life  remains ! 

Slowly  descending  the  "  Hill  of  Tears ;"  I  let  my  horse 

take  his  own  loitering  gait  back  to  Granada,  while  I  turned 

the  story  of  the   unfortunate  Boabdil  over  in  my  mind.     In 

fomming  up  the  particulars  I  found  the  balance  inclining  in 

his  favor.     Throughout  the.  whole  of  his  brief,  turbulent,  and 

disastrous    reign,   he  gives  evidence  of  a  mild  and    amiable 

_    oharacter.     He,  in  the  first  instance,  won    the    hearts  of  his 

people  by  his  affable  and  gracious  manners ;  he    was   always 

[    placable,  and  never  inflicted  any  severity  of  punishment  upon 

~   tboee  who  occasionally  rebelled  against  him.     He  was  personally 

^  brave ;  but  wanted  moral  courage ;   and,  in  times  of  difficulty 

S  and  perplexity,  was  wavering  and  irresolute.     This  feebleness  of 

*:   wpini  hastened   his    downfall,  while   it    deprived  him  of  that 

[:    heroic  grace  which  would  have  given  grandeur  and  dignity  to 

'  bb  &te,  and  rendered  him  worthy  of  closing  the  splendid  drama 

~- '  0f  the  Moslem  domination  in  Spain. 


PUBLIC  FETES  OF  GRANADA. 

My  devoted  squire  and  whilom  ragged  eioerone  Mateo 
had  a  poor-devil  passion  for  f^tes  and  holidays,  and  wai 
eloquent  as  when  detailing  the  civil  and  religious  ftstiTib  rf 
Granada.  During  the  preparations  for  the  annual  Gatholie  ftll 
of  Corpus  Christi,  he  waf  in  a  state  of  incessant  trmaaition  W 
tween  the  Alhambra  and  the  subjacent  city,  brining  me  daDj 
accounts  of  the  magnificent  arrangements  that  were  in  progr— ^ 
and  endeavoring,  but  in  vain,  to  lure  me  down  from  my  eool  ni 
airy  retreat  to  witness  them.  At  length,  on  the  eve  of  the  evM^ 
ful  day  I  yielded  to  liia  solicitations  and  descended  from  Ai 
regal  halls  of  the  Alhambra  under  his  escort,  as  did  of  yore  thi 
adventure-seeking  Haroun  Alraschid.  under  that  of  hie  Otud 
Yizier  Giaffar.  Though  it  was  yet  scarce  sunset,  the  eity 
were  already  thronged  with  the  picturesque  villagers  of  the 
tains,  and  the  brown  peasantry  of  the  Vega.  Granada  hae 
been  the  rallying  place  of  a  great  mountainous  re^on, 
with  towns  and  villages.  Hither,  during  the  Moorish  donumliM^ 
the  chivalry  of  this  region  repaired,  to  join  in  the  splendid  mI 
Bcroi-warlike  fdtes  of  the  Vivarrambla,  and  hither  the  4lite  ef  I 
population  still  resort  to  join  in  the  pompous  ceremoniala  ef  t 
fJiurch.     Indeed,  many  of  the  mountaineers  from  the  AlpuHi 
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Bod  the  Sierra  de  Ronda,  who  now  bow  to  the  cross  as  zealous 
Catholics,  bear  the  stamp  of  their  Moorish  origin,  and  are  inda])i- 
table  descendants  of  the  fickle  subjects  of  BoabdiL 

Under  the  guidance  of  Mateo,  I  made  mj  way  through  streets 
already  teeming  with  a  holiday  population,  to  the  square  of  the 
Viitirrambla,  that  great  place  for  tilts  and  tourneys,  so  often 
Bung  in  the  Moorish  ballads  of  Ioto  aud  chivalry.  A  gallery  or 
arcade  of  wood  had  been  erected  along  the  sides  of  the  square, 
for  the  grand  religious  procession  of  the  following  day.  This  was 
brilliantly  illuminated  for  the  eyening  as  a  promenade ;  and  bands 
of  music  were  stationed  on  balconies  on  each  of  the  four  facades 
of  the  square.  All  the  fashion  and  beauty  of  Granada,  all  of  its 
population  of  either  sex  that  had  good  looks  or  fine  clothes  to  dis- 
play, thronged  this  arcade,  promenading  round  and  round  the 
Yiyarrambla.  Here,  too,  were  the  Majos  and  Majas,  the  rural 
beaux  and  belles,  with  fine  forms,  flashing  eyes,  and  gay  Andalu- 
Bian  costumes;  some  of  them  from  Bonda  itself,  that  strong-hold 
of  the  mountains,  famous  for  oontrabandistas,  bull-fighters,  and 
beautiful  women. 

While  this  gay  but  motley  throng  kept  up  a  constant  circulation 

in  the  gallery,  the  centre  of  the  square  was  occupied  by  the  pea- 

BMDtry  from  the  surrounding  country ;  who  made  no  pretensions  to 

display,  but  came  for  simple,  hearty  enjoyment     The  whole  square 

\    waa  covered  with  them ;  forming  separate  groups  of  families  and 

\   neighborhoods,  like  gipsy  encampments,  some  were  listening  to 

"^    the  traditional  ballad  drawled  out  to  the  tinkling  of  the  guitar ; 

I    Bome  were  engaged  in  gay  conversation ;  some  were  dancing  to 

^    tlie  click  of  the  Castanet.     As  I  threaded  my  way  through  this 

\   teeming  region  with  Mateo  at  my  heels,  I  passed  occasionally 

i   iOBC  rustic  party,  seated  on  the  ground,  making  a  merry  thouf^ 
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(rogal  reput.  If  ttiey  caught  my  eye  as  I  loitered  by,  tivtj 
almost  iiivariably  invited  me  to  partake  of  thtir  simple  fiu* 
This  hospitable  usage,  iiilierited  from  their  Moslem  invndcrs,  and 
originating  in  the  tent  of  the  Arab,  is  universal  throughout  the 
land,  and  observed  by  the  poorest  Spaniard. 

As  the  night  advanced,  the  gayety  grailually  died  away  in  the 
atuades;  the  bands  of  uinsic  ceased  to  play,  and  tbe  brilliant 
Or<)vd  dispersed  to  their  homes.  The  centre  of  the  square  still 
nsmained  well  peopled,  and  Mateo  assured  mo  that  the  greatw 
part  of  the  peasantry,  men,  women,  and  children,  would  pass  the 
night  there,  sleeping  on  the  bare  earth  beneath  the  open  ctini^ 
of  heaven.  Indeed,  n  snmraer  night  requires  no  shelter  in  Ibis 
favored  climate ;  and  a  bed  is  a  superfluity,  which  many  of  lbs 
hardy  peasantry  of  Spain  never  enjoy,  and  whieh  some  of  them 
sfTeot  to  despise.  The  oommon  Spaniard  wraps  himself  in  bit 
brown  cloak,  stretches  himself  on  his  manta  or  niolo-cloth.  ui 
sleeps  soundly,  luxuriously  aceommodatecl  if  he  can  have  a  saildlt 
for  a  pillow.  In  a  little  while  the  words  of  Mateo  were  mad* 
good ;  the  peasant  multitude  nestled  down  on  the  ground  to  their 
night's  repose,  and  by  midnight,  the  socne  on  the  VivarmmUi 
resembled  the  bivouac  of  an  army. 

The  neit  morning,  accompanied  by  Mateo,  I  rovisit«d  tbi 
square  st  sunrise.  It  was  still  strewed  with  groups  of  sleepeit: 
some  were  reposing  from  the  dance  and  revel  of  the  cvenrsfl 
others,  who  had  left  their  villsgcB  after  work  on  the  preceding  in, 
having  trudged  on  foot  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  were  tnkilf 
n  sound  sleep  to  freshen  themselves  for  the  festivities  of  the  iaj. 
Numbers  from  the  mountains,  and  the  remote  villages  of  tho  pluB 
vho  had  set  oat  in  the  night,  oontinnod  to  arrive  with  Ibcir  wirct 
unJ  children.     All  were  in  high  spirits  ;  greeting  each  other  Mil 
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iuingiDg  joked  aud  pleasantries.  The  gay  tumult  thiokened 
the  day  adyanced.  Now  oame  pouring  in  at  the  city  gates 
I  parading  through  the  streets,  the  deputations  from  the 
ions  Tillages,  destined  to  swell  the  grand  procession. 
ese  Tillage  deputations  were  headed  by  their  priests,  bearing 
sir  respeotlTe  crosses  and  banners,  and  images  of  the  blessed 
rgin  add  of  patron  saints ;  all  which  were  matters  of  great 
ilship  and  jealousy  among  the  peasantry.  It  was  like  the 
iTilrous  gatherings  of  ancient  days,  when  each  town  and  yil* 
go  srnt  its  chiefs,  and  warriors,  and  standards,  to  defend  tho 
|ata*^  or  grace  its  festiTities. 

At  length  all  these  Tarious  detachments  congregated  into  one 
md  pageant,  which  slowly  paraded  round  the  YiTarrambla, 
kl  through  the  principal  streets,  where  eyery  window  and  bal- 
my was  hung  with  tapestry.  In  this  procession  were  all  the 
iligions  orders,  the  ciyil  and  military  authorities,  and  the  chief 
Mple  of  the  parishes  and  villages :  every  church  and  convent 
id  coDtribnted  its  banners,  its  images,  its  relics,  and  poured 
^  its  wealth  fof  the  occasion.  In  the  centre  of  the  procession 
liked  the  archbishop,  under  a  damask  canopy,  and  surrounded 
f  inferior  dignitaries  and  their  dependants.  The  whole  moved 
)  the  swell  and  cadence  of  numerous  bands  of  music,  and,  passing 
utmgh  the  midst  of  a  countless  yet  silent  multitude,  proceeded 
nrard  to  the  cathedral 

I  could  not  but  be  struck  with  the  changes  of  times  and  cus- 
ns,  as  I  saw  this  monkish  pageant  passing  through  the  Yivar- 
oUa,  the  ancient  seat  of  Moslem  pomp  and  chivalry.  The 
ntrast  was  indeed  forced  upon  the  mind  by  the  decorations  of 
B  iqiiare.     The  whole  front  of  the  wooden  gallery  erected  for 

» proeesaion,  extending  several  hundred  feet,  was  faced  with 

7* 
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canTaa,  on  whicb  some  humble  thougli  patriotio  artiit  U 
painted,  by  contract,  a  aeries  of  tbe  principal  scenes  and  czploitii 
of  the  conquest,  as  recorded  in  chronicle  and  romanoe.  It  H 
thus  the  romantic  legends  of  Granada  mingle  themselToa  wiili 
every  thing,  and  are  kept  frvsh  in  the  public  mind. 

As  we  wended  our  way  back  to  the  Alhambra,  Mateo  wai  ta 
high  glee  and  garrulous  vein.  '^  Ah,  ScHor,"  exclaimed  ht^ 
''there  is  no  place  in  all  the  world  like  Oranada  for  graai 
ceremonies,  (funciofies  grandes),  a  man  need  spend  nothing  oa 
pleasure  here,  it  is  all  furnished  him  gratis."  Pero,  el  dia  da  li 
Toma  !  Ah  Senor !  cl  dia  de  la  Tonia !  "  But  the  day  of  tb 
Taking  !  ah,  Senor,  the  day  of  the  Taking;" — that  was  the  gmt 
day  which  crowned  Mateo's  notions  of  perfect  felicity.  The  INi 
de  la  Toma,  I  found,  wa.s  the  anniversary  of  the  capture  or  takipg 
possession  of  Oranada,  by  the  army  of  Ferdinand  and   laabeDa 

On  that  day.  according  to  Mateo,  the  whole  city  is  abandoael 
to  revelry.  The  great  alarm  bell  on  the  watch  tower  of  the  Al- 
hambra {la  Tbrre  de  hi  rc/a).  sends  forth  its  clanging  peala  firaB 
morn  till  night ;  the  sound  pervades  the  whole  Vega,  and  edioai 
along  the  mountains,  summoning  the  peasantry  from  faranduHr 
to  the  festivities  of  the  metropolis.  "  Happy  the  damael,"  n|i 
Mateo,  ^  who  can  get  a  chance  to  ring  that  bell ;  it  ia  a  ohana  ti 
insure  a  husband  within  the  year." 

Throughout  the  day  the  Alhambra  is  thrown  open  to  the  pak 
lie.  Its  halls  and  courts,  where  the  Moorish  monarehs  onoe  hall 
sway,  resound  with  the  guitar  and  Castanet,  and  gay  groiipi|  ii 
the  &uciful  dresses  of  Andalusia,  perform  their  traditional  daaofl 
iniicrited  from  the  Moors. 

A  grand  procession,  emblematic  of  the  taking  poaaeariiiB  rf 
the  city,  moves  through  the  principal  streets.     The 
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Pordinand  and  IsabeUa,  that  preoious  relio  of  the  Conquest,  is 
brought  forth  from  its  depository,  and  borne  in  triumph  by  the 
Alferef  mayor,  or  grand  standard-bearer.  The  portable  oamp- 
altar,  carried  about  with  the  soTereigns  in  all  their  campaigns,  is 
transported  into  the  chapel  royal  of  the  cathedral,  and  placed  be< 
fure  their  sepulchre,  where  their  effigies  lie  in  monumental  mar- 
ble. High  mass  is  then  performed  in  memory  of  the  Conquest; 
mnd  at  a  certain  part  of  the  ceremony  the  Alferez  mayor  puts 
on  his  hat,  and  waves  the  standard  above  the  tomb  of  the  con- 
querors. 

A  more  whimsical  memorial  of  the  Conquest  is  exhibited  in 
the  eyening  at  the  theatre.  A  popular  drama  is  performed,  en- 
titled Ave  Maria,  turning  on  a  famous  achievement  of  Hernando 
del  Pulgar,  sumamed  "  el  de  las  Hazaflas  "  (he  of  the  exploits), 
a  madcap  warrior,  the  favorite  hero  of  the  populace  of  Granada. 
During  the  time  of  the  siege,  the  young  Moorish  and  Spanish 
cavaliers  vied  with  each  other  in  extravagant  bravadoes.  On 
one  occasion  this  Hernando  del  Pulgar,  at  the  head  of  a  handful 
of  followers,  made  a  dash  into  Granada  in  the  dead  of  the  night, 
nailed  the  inscription  of  Ave  Maria  with  his  dagger  to  the  gate 
of  the  principal  mosque,  a  token  of  having  consecrated  it  to  the 
Virgin,  and  effected  his  retreat  in  safety.* 

While  the  Moorish  cavaliers  admired  this  daring  exploit, 
they  felt  bound  to  resent  it.  On  the  following  day,  therefore, 
Tarfe,  one  of  the  stoutest  among  them,  paraded  in  front  of  the 
Christian  army,  dragging  the  tablet  bearing  the  sacred  inscrip- 
laon  Ave  BIaru,  at  his  horse's  tail.  The  cause  of  the  Virgin 
iras  eagerly  vindicated  by  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  who  slew  tlie 

*  See  a  more  detailed  acootmt  of  the  exploit  in  the  dvonide  of  ihe 
OoDqueft  of  Granada. 
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Moor  in  single  combat,  and  elevated  the  tablet  in  devotion  and 
triumph  at  the  end  of  hia  lance. 

The  drama  founded  on  this  exploit  is  prodigiously  popalar 
with  the  common  people  Although  it  has  been  acted  time  out  cf 
miud,  it  never  fails  to  draw  crowds,  who  becoiiie  completely  lost  in 
the  delusions  of  the  scene.  When  their  favbrite  Pulgar  strides 
about  with  many  a  mouthy  speech,  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
Moorish  capital,  he  is  cheered  with  enthusiastic  bravos;  and 
when  he  nails  the  tablet  to  the  door  of  the  niosciue,  the  theatn 
absolutely  shakes  with  the  thunders  of  applause.  On  the  othar 
liand.  the  unlucky  actors  who  figure  in  the  part  of  the  & 
have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  popular  iudignatiou  \  which  at  tii 
equals  that  of  the  Hero  of  Lamaiichc,  at  the  puppet-show  a( 
Giucs  dc  Passauiontc  ;  for,  when  the  infidel  Tarfu  plucks  dowi 
the  tablet  to  tie  it  to  his  horse's  tail,  some  of  the  audience  rise  ii 
fury,  and  arc  ready  to  jump  upon  the  stage  to  revenge  this  insult 
to  the  Virgin. 

By  the  way,  the  actual  lineal  descendant  of  Hernando  U 
Pulgar,  was  the  Man|uis  de  Salar.  As  the  legitimate  repreaentap 
tive  of  that  madcap  hero,  and  in  coinniomoration  and  reward  ol 
this  heroes  exploit,  above  mentioned,  he  inherited  the  right  to  en- 
ter the  cathedral  on  certain  occasions,  on  horseback  ;  to  sit  witkil 
the  choir,  and  to  put  on  his  hat  at  the  elevation  of  the  hoii, 
though  these  privileges  were  often  and  obstinately  contested  bf 
the  clergy.  I  met  him  occasionally  in  society;  he  was  jow^ 
of  agreeable  appearance  and  manners,  with  bright  blaok  ejflS|  is 
which  appeared  to  lurk  some  of  the  fire  of  his  ancestors.  Amatf 
the  paintings  in  the  Vivarranibla,  on  the  f^te  of  Corpus  ChriiCii 
were  some  depicting,  in  vivid  stylo,  the  exploits  of  the  fiuaOf 
hero.     An  old  gray-headed  servant  of  the  Pulgars  shed  tears  on 
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beholding  thorn,  and  hurried  home  to  inform  the  marquis.  The 
eager  seal  and  enthusiasm  of  the  old  domestic  only  provoked  a 
light  laugh  from  his  young  master ;  whereupon,  turning  to  the 
brother  of  the  marquis,  with  that  freedom  allowed  in  Spain  to  old 
Cimilj  servants,  "  Come,  SeSor,"  cried  he,  ^'  you  are  more  consi- 
derate than  your  brother ;  come  and  see  your  ancestor  in  all  his 
glory  I" 

In  emulation  of  this  great  Dia  de  la  Toma  of  Granada,  al- 
most every  village  and  petty  town  of  the  mountains  has  its  own 
anniversary,  commemorating,  with  rustic  pomp  and  uncouth 
ceremonial,  its  deliverance  from  the  Moorish  yoke.  On  these 
occasions,  according  to  Mateo,  a  kind  of  resurrection  takes  place 
of  ancient  armor  and  weapons ;  great  two-handed  swords,  pon- 
derous arquebuses  with  matchlocks,  and  other  warlike  relief 
treasured  up  from  generation  to  generation,  since  the  time  of  the 
Conquest ;  and  happy  the  community  that  possesses  some  old 
piece  of  ordnance,  peradventure  one  of  the  identical  lombards 
used  by  the  conquerors ;  it  is  kept  thundering  along  the  mouu'* 
tains  all  day  long,  provided  the  community  can  afford  sufficient 
expenditure  of  powder. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  a  kind  of  warlike  drama  is  enacted. 
Bome  of  the  populace  parade  the  streets,  fitted  out  with  the  old 
armor,  as  champions  of  the  faith.  Others  appear  dressed  up  as 
Moorish  warriors.  A  tent  is  pitched  in  the  public  square,  in- 
dosing  an  altar  with  an  image  of  the  Virgin.  The  Christian 
warriors  approach  to  perform  their  devotions ;  the  infidels  sur- 
round the  tent  to  prevent  their  entrance ;  a  mock  fight  ensues ; 
the  combatants  sometimes  forget  that  they  are  merely  playing  a 
part,  and  dry  blows  of  grievous  weight  are  apt  to  be  exchanged 
The  contest,  however,  invariably  terminates  in  favor  of  the  i^xid 
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cause  Tko  Moore  aro  defeated  and  taken  priionen.  Tic 
image  of  the  Virgin,  roMued  from  thraldom,  ia  elevated  in  tn- 
umph ;  a  grand  proocflnion  sucoccds,  in  whieh  the  oonqueron 
figure  with  great  applauao  and  vainglory ;  while  their  oqitivef 
jire  led  in  chaina,  to  the  evident  delight  and  edifieation  of  the 
h  pcotatore. 

These  eolehrations  are  heavy  drains  on  the  treasuries  of  these 
petty  communities,  and  have  sometimes  to  be  suspended  for  want 
of  funds ;  but,  when  times  grow  better,  or  sufficient  money  has 
been  hoarded  for  the  purpose,  they  are  resumed  with  new  leal 
and  prodigality. 

Mateo  informed  me  that  ho  had  occasionally  assisted  at  thess 
ffttes  and  taken  a  part  in  the  oomliats ;  but  always  on  the  aide  of 
the  true  &ith ;  porque  Sehar^  added  the  ragged  doseendani  cf 
the  cardinal  Ximenes,  tapping  his  breast  with  ■nm*tJi|i^  of  ^ 
air,  ^  fKVfm  &j|or,  toy  Ckritiiaim  vsgla" 


lOCAL  TRADiiiuNS. 

Tns  common  people  of  Spain  haye  an  Oriental  passion  for  tttory 
tolling;  and  are  fond  of  the  marvellous.  They  will  gather  ronnd 
the  doors  of  their  cottages  in  summer  eyenings,  or  in  the  great 
cayemous  chimney-corners  of  the  ventas  in  the  winter,  and  listen 
with  insatiable  delight  to  miraculous  legends  of  saints,  perilous 
adyentures  of  trayellers,  and  daring  exploits  of  robbers  and  con- 
trabandistas.  The  wild  and  solitary  character  of  the  country,  the 
imperfect  diffusion  of  knowledge,  the  scarceness  of  general  topics 
of  conyersation,  and  the  romantic  adventurous  life  that  every  one 
leads  in  a  land  where  travelling  is  yet  in  its  primitive  state,  all 
contribute  to  cherish  this  love  of  oral  narration,  and  to  produce  a 
strong  infusion  of  the  extravagant  and  incredible.  There  is  no 
theme,  however,  more  prevalent  and  popular  than  that  of  trcor 
Bures  buried  by  the  Moors ;  it  pervades  the  whole  country.  In 
traversing  the  wild  sierras,  the  scenes  of  ancient  foray  and  ex- 
ploit, you  cannot  see  a  Moorish  atalaya,  or  watchtower,  perched 
among  the  cliffs,  or  beetling  above  its  rock-built  village,  but  your 
muleteer,  on  being  closely  questioned,  will  suspend  the  smoking 
of  his  cigarillo  to  tell  some  tale  of  Moslem  gold  buried  beneath 
its  foundations ;  nor  is  there  a  ruined  alcasar  in  a  city  but  has 
its  golden  tradition,  handed  down  from  generation  to  generatton 
among  the  poor  people  of  the  neighborhood. 
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These,  like  most  popular  Hetioni,  have  iprang  from  aoBt 
K'Siiity  groaudwork  of  fact  During  the  wars  betweeo  Moor  and 
Christian  which  distracted  tliis  country  for  centurioa,  towna  and 
castles  were  liahle  fret|Uontlj  and  suddenly  to  change  owners,  and 
the  inhabitants,  during  sieges  and  assaults,  were  fiun  to  bnrj 
tlicir  money  and  jewels  in  the  earth,  or  hide  them  in  Tnalta  and 
wells,  as  is  often  done  at  the  present  day  in  the  dcKpotio  and 
belligerent  countries  of  the  East  At  the  time  of  the  czpaUan 
of  the  Moors  also,  many  of  them  concealed  their  moat  preoioM 
effects,  hoping  that  their  exile  would  be  but  temporary,  and  thsl 
they  would  be  enabled  to  return  and  retrieve  their  trenaam  si 
some  future  day.  It  is  certain  that  from  time  to  time  hoorda  of 
gold  and  silver  coin  have  been  accidentally  digged  up,  after  a  hfm 
of  centuries,  from  among  the  ruins  of  Moorish  fortreaaea  and 
habitations ;  and  it  requires  but  a  few  facts  of  the  kind  to  gifo 
birth  to  a  tliousand  fictions. 

Tlie  stories  thus  originating  have  generally  something  of  n 
Oriental  tinge,  and  are  marked  with  that  mixture  of  the  Anbio 
and  the  Gothic  which  seems  to  nic  to  characterise  every  thing  il 
Spain,  and  especially  in  its  southern  provinces.  The  hiddm 
wealth  is  always  laid  under  magic  spell,  and  secured  by  eham 
and  talisman.  Sometimes  it  is  guarded  by  uncouth  monsters  sr 
fiery  dragons,  sometimes  by  enchanted  Moors,  who  ait  by  it  ■ 
armor,  with  drawn  swords,  but  motionless  as  statues,  nuuntaiaim 
a  sleepless  watch  for  ages. 

The  Alhambra  of  course,  from  the  peculiar  eiroamstanees  d 
its  history,  is  a  strong-hold  for  popular  fictions  of  the  kind ;  aal 
various  relics,  digged  up  from  time  to  time,  have  oontribnted  li 
strengthen  them.  At  one  time  an  earthen  vessel  was  found  OOB" 
taining  Moorish  coins  and  the  skeleton  of  a  cock,  which, 
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to  the  opinion  of  certain  shrewd  inspectors,  must  hare  been  buried 
alive.  At  another  time  a  yessel  was  dag  up  containing  a  great 
BcaraUcus  or  beetle  of  baked  clay,  covered  with  Arabic  inscrip- 
tions, which  was  pronounced  a  prodigious  amulet  of  occult  vir* 
tuea  In  thb  way  the  wits  of  the  ragged  brood  who  inhabit  tho 
Alhanibra  have  been  set  wool-gathering,  until  there  is  not  a  hall, 
Qor  tower,  nor  vault,  of  the  old  fortress,  that  has  not  been  made 
the  scene  of  some  marvellous  tradition.  Having,  I  trust,  in  the 
preceding  papers  made  the  reader  in  some  degree  familiar  with 
tho  localities  of  the  Alhambra,  I  shall  now  launch  out  more 
largely  into  the  wonderful  legends  connected  with  it,  and  which  I 
have  diligently  wrought  into  shape  and  form,  from  various  legend- 
ary scraps  and  hints  picked  up  in  the  course  of  my  perambula- 
tions ;  in  the  same  manner,  that  an  antiquary  works  out  a  regular 
historical  document  from  a  few  scattered  letters  of  an  almost 
defaced  inscviption. 

If  any  thing  in  these  legends  should  shock  the  faith  of  the 
over-scrupulous  reader,  he  must  remember  the  nature  of  the  place, 
and  make  due  allowances.  He  must  not  expect  here^  the  same 
laws  of  probability  that  govern  commonplace  scenes  and  every* 
day  life ;  he  must  remember  that  he  treads  the  halls  of  an  en< 
chanted  palace,  and  that  all  is  ^  haunted  groond." 


) 


THE  HOUSK  OF  THE  WEATHERCOCK. 

• 

On  the  brow  of  the  lofty  hill  of  the  Albaycin,  the  highcft  put  of 
Granada,  and  which  rises  from  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Darro, 
directly  op{M>site  to  the  Alhanibra.  stands  alt  that  im  left  of  what 
was  once  a  royal  piilace  uf  the  Moors.  It  ha?,  in  fact.  &llcn  into 
such  obscurity,  that  it  cost  me  niu(^li  trouble  to  find  it;  thongh 
aided  in  my  researches,  by  the  sarracious  and  all-knowing  Hatoo 
Xinicnes.  This  ediiice  has  borne  for  centuries  the  name  of  ^  Tho 
House  of  the  WeatherciK'k  "  (La  cas:i  del  Gallo  dc  Viento),  from 
a  bronze  figure  on  one  of  its  turrets,  in  ancient  times,  of  a  war* 
rior  on  horseback,  and  turning  with  every  breeze.  This  weather* 
cock  was  considered  by  the  Moslems  of  Onmada  a  portentoai 
talisman.  According  to  some  traditions,  it  bore  tho  foUowiiy 
Arabic  inscription : 

Calet  el  Beilici  Alton  Hubui, 
Quitiut  eluUiot  LiiidabuL 

Wliich  has  been  rendered  into  Spanish  * 

Dii'o  el  wbio  Aboii  Iltilniz, 
Que  asi  su  duticuilc  el  AnduluL 

And  into  English : 

In  thi«  way,  Rays  Alten  Ilnbiu  the 
Andalui  guardu  against  surpriM!. 
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This  AbeD  Habuz,  acoordlDg  to  some  of  the  old  Moorish 
chroDiclcB,  was  a  captain  in  the  invading  army  of  Tarie,  one  of 
the  conquerors  of  Spain,  who  left  him  as  Aloajde  of  Granada. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  intended  this  effigy  as  a  perpetual  warn- 
ing to  the  Moslems  of  Andaluz,  that,  surrounded  by  foes,  their 
Eafety  depended  upon  their  being  always  on  their  guard  and  ready 
for  the  field. 

Others,  among  whom  is  the  Christian  historian  Marm3l| 
affirms  *•  Badis  Aben  Habus '  to  have  been  a  Moorish  sultan  of 
Granada,  and  that  the  weathercock  was  intended  as  a  perpetual 
admonition  of  the  instability  of  Moslem  power,  bearing  the  fol- 
lowing words  in  Arabic : 

^  Thus  Ibn  Habus  al  badise  predicts  Andalus  shall  one  day 
vanish  and  pass  away."* 

Another  version  of  this  portentous  inscription  is  given  by  a 
Moslem  historian,  on  the  authority  of  Sidi  Hasan,  a  faquir  who 
flourished  about  the  time  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  who 
was  present  at  the  taking  down  of  the  weathercock,  when  the  old 
Kassaba  was  undergoing  repairs. 

"  I  saw  it,"  says  the  venerable  faquir,  "with  my  own  eyes  ; 
it  was  of  a  heptagonal  shape,  and  had  the  following  inscription 
ID  verse: 

"  The  palace  at  fair  Granada  presents  a  talisman." 

"  The  horseman,  though  a  solid  body,  turns  with  every  wind.  * 

"  This  to  a  wiso  man  reveals  a  mystery.  In  a  little  while  comof 
a  calamity  to  ruin  both  the  palace  and  its  owner." 

In  effect  it  was  not  long  after  this  meddling  with  the  porten- 
tous weathercock  that  the  following  event  occurred.  As  old  Muley 
Abul  Hassan,  the  king  of  Granada,  was  seated  under  a  sumptuous 

•  Uutuou  HitL  JUheUion  of  the  Moan, 
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[tavilion,  roriewing  his  troops  who  paraded  before  him  in  annoi 
of  i>oIi8hcd  Btocl.  and  gorgeous  silken  robes,  moanted  on  fleet 
i(to(*d8,  aud  equipped  with  swords,  spears  and  shielda,  embonsed 
with  gold  and  silver;  suddenly  a  tempest  waa  seen  hurrying 
from  the  south-west.  In  a  little  while,  black  clouds  orershadowei 
the  heavens  and  burst  forth  with  a  deluge  of  rain.  Torrents 
came  roaring  down  from  the  mountains,  bringing  with  them  roeki 
and  trees ;  the  Darro  overflowed  its  banks ;  mills  were  swept 
away ;  bridges  destroyed,  pirdcns  laid  waste ;  the  inundatioa 
nished  into  the  city,  undermining  houses,  drowning  their  inhab- 
itants, and  overflowing  even  the  square  of  the  Great  Moaqna 
The  people  rushed  in  uflfright  to  the  mosques  to  implore  the 
mercy  of  Allah,  regarding  this  uproar  of  the  elementa  aa  the  bar 
Linger  of  dreadful  calamitii's;  and,  indeed,  according  to  the 
Arabian  historian,  Al  Makkari,  it  was  but  a  type  and  prelodt 
of  the  direful  war  which  ended  in  the  downfall  of  the  Moska 
kingdom  of  Granada. 

I  have  thus  given  historic  authorities,  sufficient  to  show  the 
portentous  mysteries  connected  with  the  House  of  the  Weather 
cock,  and  its  talismanic  horseman. 

I  now  proceed  to  relate  still  more  surprising  things  aboat 
Abcn  Uabui  and  his  palace ;  for  tlie  truth  of  which,  ahoold  aaj 
doubt  be  entertained,  I  refer  the  dubious  reader  to  Mateo 
DCS  and  his  fellow-historiographers  of  the  Alhambra. 
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Fit  old  times,  many  handred  years  ago,  there  was  a  Moorish 
king  named  Aben  Haboz,  who  reigned  over  the  kiiigdom  of 
Granada.  He  was  a  retired  conqueror,  that  is  to  say,  one  who 
having  in  his  more  youthful  days  led  a  life  of  constant  foray  and 
depredation,  now  that  he  was  grown  feeble  and  superannuated, 
^  languished  for  repose,"  and  desired  nothing  more  than  to  liya 
at  peace  with  all  the  world,  to  husband  his  laurels,  and  to  enjoy 
in  quiet  the  possessions  he  had  wrested  from  his  neighbors. 

It  so  happened,  howeyer,  that  this  most  reasonable  and  pacific 
old  monarch  had  young  rivals  to  deal  with ;  princes  full  of  his 
early  passion  for  fame  and  fighting,  and  who  were  disposed  to 
call  him  to  account  for  the  scores  he  had  run  up  with  their 
fathers.  Certain  distant  .districts  of  his  own  territories,  also, 
which  during  the  days  of  his  vigor  he  had  treated  with  a  high 
hand,  were  prone,  now  that  he  languished  for  repose,  to  rise  in 
rebellion  and  threaten  to  invest  him  in  his  capital.  Thus  he 
had  foes  on  every  side ;  and  as  Granada  is  surrounded  by  wild 
and  craggy  mountains,  which  hide  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  the 
unfortunate  A.ben  Habus  was  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  viligance 
and  alarm,  not  knowing  in  what  quarter  hostilities  might  break 
out. 
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It  was  iu  vain  that  lie  built  watchtowcra  on  the  uonutuo^ 
and  stationed  guards  at  every  pass  with  orders  to  make  firea  bj 
night  ar.d  smoke  by  day,  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy.  Ilis 
alert  foes,  baffling  every  precaution,  would  break  out  of  acme  nn- 
thonght-of  defile,  ravage  his  lands  beneath  his  very  nose,  and 
then  make  off  with  prisoners  and  booty  to  the  uonntainib 
Was  ever  peaceable  and  retired  contjueror  in  a  more  nnoomfoii- 
able  predicament  ? 

While  Abcn  Ilabus  was  harassed  by  these  perplexities  and 
molestations,  an  ancient  Arabian  physician  arrived  mi  hia  oourt 
His  gray  beard  descended  to  his  girdle,  and  he  had  every  nark 
of  extreme  age,  yet  he  had  travelled  almost  the  whole  way  froa 
Egypt  on  foot,  with  no  other  aid  than  a  staff,  marked  with  hiero- 
glyphics. His  fame  had  preceded  him.  His  name  was  Ibrahin 
Ebn  Aba  Ayub,  he  was  said  to  have  lived  ever  since  the  days  ol 
Mahomet,  and  to  be  son  of  Abu  Ayub,  the  last  of  the  oompaa- 
ions  of  the  Prophet.  He  had.  when  a  child,  followed  the  oon- 
quering  army  of  Amru  into  Kgypt,  where  he  had  remained  many 
years  studying  the  dark  sciencet^,  and  particularly  magic,  amoqg 
the  Egyptian  priests. 

It  was,  moreover,  said  that  he  had  found  oat  the  secret  d 
prolonging  life,  by  means  of  which  he  had  arrived  to  the  great 
age  of  upwards  of  two  centuries,  though,  as  he  did  not  discover 
the  secret  until  well  stricken  in  years,  ho  could  only  perpetuate 
his  gray  hairs  and  wrinkles. 

This  wonderful  old  man  was  honorably  entertained  by  Ike 
Ling;  who,  like  most  superannuatfd  monarehs,  began  to  take 
pliysicians  into  great  favor.  He  would  have  assigned  him  as 
apartment  iu  his  palace,  but  the  astrologer  preferred  a  cave  is  Ihs 
side  of  the  hill  whieh  rises  above  the  citv  of  Granada,  bmng  Ai 
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0ame  ou  which  the  Alhambra  has  sinee  been  built.  He  caased 
the  cave  to  be  eidarged  so  as  to  form  a  spacious  and  lofty  hall, 
with  a  circular  hole  at  the  top,  through  which,  as  through  a  well, 
he  could  see  the  heavens  and  behold  the  stars  even  at  mid-day. 
The  walls  of  this  hall  were  ooyercd  with  Egyptian  hieroglyphics 
with  cabalistic  symbols,  and  with  the  figures  of  the  stars  in  their 
signs.  This  hall  he  furnished  with  many  implements,  fabricated 
under  his  directions  by  cunning  artificers  of  Granada,  but  the 
occult  properties  of  which  were  known  only  to  himself 

In  a  little  while  the  sage  Ibrahim  became  the  bosom  coun- 
sellor of  the  king,  who  applied  to  him  for  adyice  in  every  emer- 
gency. Aben  Habuz  was  once  inveighing  against  the  injustico 
of  his  neighbors,  and  bewailing  the  restless  vigilance  he  had  to 
observe  to  guard  himself  against  their  invasions ;  when  he  had 
finished,  the  astrologer  remained  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then 
replied,  "  Know,  0  King,  that  when  I  was  in  Egypt  I  beheld  a 
great  marvel  devised  by  a  pagan  priestess  of  old.  On  a  moun- 
tain, above  the  city  of  Borsa,  and  overlooking  the  great  valley  of 
the  Nile,  was  a  figure  of  a  ram,  and  above  it  a  figure  of  a  cock, 
both  of  molten  brass,  and  turning  upon  a  pivot.  Whenever  the 
country  was  threatened  with  invasion,  the  ram  would  turn  in  the 
direction  of  the  enemy,  and  the  cock  would  crow ;  upon  this  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  knew  of  the  danger,  and  of  the  quarter 
ftrom  which  it  was  approaching,  and  could  take  timely  means  to 
guard  against  it." 

^  Ood  is  great !"  exclaimed  the  pacific  Aben  Habuz,  ^^  what  a 
treasure  would  bo  such  a  ram  to  keep  an  eye  upon  these  moun- 
tains around  me;  and  then  such  a  cock,  to  crow  in  time  of  dan- 
ger !  Allah  Akbar  1  how  securely  I  might  sleep  in  my  palace 
with  such  sentinels  on  the  top !" 
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The  utrologor  waited  until  the  eesUMes  of  the  king  had  isk 
ftidod.  and  then  pr«)Ci*eded. 

*"  After  the  victoriuua  Amru  (may  he  reet  in  peaoe  I)  had  l»- 
ishod  his  coiiqutfRt  of  Kgypt,  I  remained  among  the  prieeta  of  the 
Land,  studying  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  their  idolatrooa  faith, 
and  seeking  to  make  myself  master  of  the  hidden  knowledge  te 
which  they  are  renowned.  I  was  one  day  seated  on  the  hanka  ef 
the  Nile,  conversing  with  an  ancient  priest,  when  he  pointed  la 
the  mighty  pyramids  which  rose  like  mountains  out  of  the  neigh- 
boring desert  ^  All  that  we  can  teach  thee/  said  he,  'ii  nothing 
to  the  knowledge  locked  up  in  those  mighty  piles.  In  the  oentre 
of  the  central  pyramid  is  a  sepulchral  chamber,  in  whieh  ii  !•• 
closed  the  mummy  of  the  high-priest,  who  aided  in  rearing  thai 
stupendous  pile;  and  with  him  is  buried  a  wondroua  book  of 
knowledge  containing  all  the  scHsrets  of  magic  and  art  This  book 
was  given  to  Adam  after  Iiis  fall,  and  was  handed  down  from  gen- 
eration to  generation  to  King  Solomon  the  wise,  and  by  ita  ud 
lie  b^ilt  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  How  it  oame  into  the  poa- 
session  of  the  builder  of  the  pyramids,  is  known  to  him  alone  who 
knows  all  things.' 

^  When  I  heard  these  words  of  the  Egyptian  priest,  mj  heart 
burned  to  get  possession  of  that  book.  I  could  command  the 
services  of  many  of  the  soldiers  of  our  con«|ucring  army,  and  of 
a  number  of  the  native  Egyptians :  with  these  I  set  to  work,  and 
pierced  the  solid  mass  of  the  pyramid,  until,  after  great  toil,  I 
came  upon  one  of  its  interior  and  hidden  passages.  FoUowim 
this  up,  and  threading  a  fearful  labyrinth,  I  penetrated  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  pyramid,  even  to  the  sepulchral  chamber,  iriieif ' 
(he  mummy  of  tlic  high-priest  had  lain  for  ages.  I  broke  throqgb 
the  outer  cases  of  tlie  muuiniy.  unfolded  its  many  wrappera  aai 
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bondages,  and  at  length  found  the  preoions  yolamo  on  its  bosom« 
I  seised  it  with  a  trembling  hand,  and  groped  mj  way  out  of  the 
pyramid,  leaving  the  mummy  in  its  dark  and  silent  sepulchre, 
there  to  await  the  final  day  of  resurrection  and  judgment." 

"  Son  of  Abu  Ayub,"  exclaimed  Aben  Habuc,  "  thou  hai«t 
been  a  great  trayeller,  and  seen  marvellous  things ;  but  of  what 
avail  to  me  is  the  secret  of  the  pyramid,  and  the  volume  of  know- 
ledge of  the  wise  Solomon  ?" 

^  This  it  is,  O  kingj  By  the  study  of  that  book  I  am  in* 
structed  in  all  magio  arts,  and  can  command  the  assistance  of 
genii  to  accomplish  my  plans.     The  mystery  of  the  Talisman  of 
Borsa  is  therefore  familiar  to  me,  and  such  a  talisman  can  I  make 
nay,  one  of  greater  virtues." 

"  0  wise  son  of  Abu  Ayub,"  cried  Aben  Habuz,  "  better  were 
such  a  talisman,  than  all  the  watchtowcrs  on  the  hills,  and  sen- 
tinels upon  the  borders.  Give  me  such  a  safeguard,  and  the 
riches  of  my  treasury  are  at  thy  command." 

The  astrologer  immediately  set  to  work  to  gratify  the  wishes 
of  the  monarch.  He  caused  a  great  tower  to  be  erected  upon  the 
top  of  the  royal  palace,  which  stood  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  of  the 
Albaycin.  The  tower  was  built  of  stones  brought  from  Egypt, 
and  taken,  it  is  said,  from  one  of  the  pyramids.  In  the  upper 
part  of  the  tower  was  a  circular  hall,  with  windows  looking  to- 
wards every  point  of  the  compass,  and  before  each  window  was  a 
table,  on  which  was  arranged,  as  on  a  chess-board,  a  mimic  army 
of  b  rse  and  foot,  with  the  effigy  of  the  potentate  that  ruled  in 
that  'iirection,  all  carved  of  wood.  To  each  of  these  tables  there 
was  a  small  lance,  no  bigger  than  a  bodkin,  on  which  were  en 
graved  certain  Chaldaio  characters.  This  hall  was  kept  constantly 
dosed,  by  a  gate  of  brass,  with  a  great  lock  of  steel,  the  key  of 
which  was  in  possession  of  the  king. 
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On  the  top  of  tho  tower  was  a  bronie  figure  of  a  MooriA 
liorKcman.  fixed  on  a  pivot,  with  a  shield  on  one  arm,  and  his 
Unce  elevated  per|H*ndicularly.  The  face  of  this  horacinmn  was 
towards  the  city,  as  if  keeping  guard  over  it;  but  if  any  foe  wen 
ot  hand,  the  figure  would  turn  in  that  direction,  and  would  level 
the  lance  as  if  for  action. 

When  this  talisman  was  finished.  Abcn  IlabuB  wo  all  impa- 
tient to  try  its  virtues ;  and  Inngod  as  ardently  for  an  inTsaion  as 
he  had  ever  sighed  after  repuse.  His  d^^sire  was  soon  gratified. 
ridings  were  brought,  early  one  morning,  by  the  sentinel  appointed 
to  watch  the  tower,  that  the  face  of  the  bronse  horseman  was 
turned  towards  the  mountains  of  Elvira,  and  that  his  lanoe  pointed 
directly  against  the  Pa^H  of  Lope. 

*'  Let  the  drums  and  trunii»etn  pound  to  arms,  and  all  Gran- 
ada be  put  on  the  nlert."  said  Abcn  Habus. 

**  0  kingf"  said  the  astrologer.  '*  lot  not  your  city  be  dii- 
4uieted,  nor  your  warriors  called  to  arms ;  we  need  no  aid  ol 
force  to  deliver  you  from  your  enemies.  Dismira  your  attendants, 
and  let  us  proceed  alone  to  tlie  secret  hall  of  the  tower." 

The  ancient  Abcn  Habuz  mounted  the  staircase  of  the  tower, 
leaning  on  tho  arm  of  the  still  more  ancient  Ibrahim  Ebn  Aba 
Ayub.  They  unlocked  the  brazen  door  and  entered.  .The  win- 
dow that  looked  towards  the  Pni<8  uf  Lope  was  open.  "  In  thif 
direction."  said  the  astrologer,  **  lies  the  danger ;  approaeh,  0 
king,  and  behold  the  mystery  of  the  table." 

King  Abcn  Habui  approached  the  seeming  cheM-board,  ei 
which  were  arranged  the  .«imall  wooden  effigies,  when,  to  his  ttt^ 
prise,  he  perceived  that  they  were  all  in  motion.  .  The  horsflf 
pranced  and  curveted,  tho  w.irriors  brandished  tlieir  weapons,  and 
there  was  a  faint  sound  of  drums  and  trumpets,  and  the  claog  ol 
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arms,  and  neighing  of  steeds ;  bat  all  no  loader,  nor  more  dis* 
tiDCt,  than  the  hum  of  the  bee,  or  the  summer-fly,  in  the  drowsy 
car  of  him  who  lies  at  noontide  in  the  shade. 

'^Behold,  0  king,"  said  the  astrologer,  "a  proof  that  thy 
enemies  are  even  now  in  the  field.  They  must  be  advancing 
through  yonder  mountains,  by  the  Pass  of  Lope.  Would  you  pro 
duce  a  panic  and  confusion  amongst  them,  and  cause  them  to  re- 
treat  without  loss  of  life,  strike  these  effigies  with  the  but-end  of 
this  magic  lance  ;  would  you  cause  bloody  feud  and  carnage,  striko 
with  the  point." 

A  liyid  streak  passed  across  the  countenance  of  Abcn  Habuz  ,* 
he  seized  the  lance  with  trembling  eagerness ;  his  gray  beard 
wagged  with  exultation  as  he  tottered  toward  the  table :  ^^  Son  of 
Abu  Ayub,"  exclaimed  he,  in  chuckling  tone,  ^  I  think  we  will 
have  a  little  blood !" 

So  saying,  he  thrust  the  magic  lance  into  some  of  the  pigmy 
effigies,  and  belabored  others  with  the  but-end,  upon  which  the 
former  fell  as  dead  upon  the  board,  and  the  rest  turning  upon 
each  other  began,  pell-mell,  a  chance-medley  fight 

It  was  with  difficulty  the  astrologer  could  stay  the  hand  of  the 
most  pacific  of  monarohs,  and  prevent  him  from  absolutely  ex- 
terminating his  foes ;  at  length  he  prevailed  upon  him  to  leave 
tlie  tower,  and  to  send  out  scouts  to  the  mountains  by  the  Pass 

« 

of  Lope. 

They  returned  with  the  intelligence,  that  a  Christian  army 
had  advanced  through  the  heart  of  the  Sierra,  almost  within  sight 
of  Granada,  whore  a  dissension  had  broken  out  among  them ; 
they  had  turned  their  weapons  against  each  other,  and  after  mooh 
t:  laughter  had  retreated  over  the  border. 

Aben  Habuz  was  transported  with  joy  on  thus  proving  the 
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efficacy  of  the  Ulisman.  *"  At  length,"  nid  ht,  « I  ahall  lead  I 
Ufo  of  trmni^uiliity.  and  have  mil  iny  enemies  in  ny  power.  O  wiM 
Hon  of  Abu  Ayub,  what  can  I  bcatow  on  thee  in  reward  for  aneh 
a  blc'Ming?" 

"*  The  wants  of  an  old  nian  and  a  philoaopher,  O  Idngi  are  few 
iind  simple ;  grant  me  but  the  means  of  fitting  np  mj  cafa  as  a 
suiuble  hermitage,  and  I  am  content" 

'^  How  noble  is  the  moderation  of  the  truly  wise !"  e^daiiaed 
Aben  Habus,  secretly  pleased  at  the  cheapness  of  the  reooapenaa 
He  summoned  his  trcasufvr,  and  bade  him  dupenae  whatew 
sums  might  be  required  by  Ibrahim  to  complete  and  fumiah  Ui 
hermitage. 

The  astrologer  now  gnvc  orders  to  have  various  chambers 
hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  so  as  to  form  ranges  of  apartments 
connected  with  his  astrological  hall ;  these  he  caused  to  be  fiu^ 
nished  with  luxurious  ott^tnians  and  divans,  and  the  walla  to  bs 
hung  with  the  richest  8ilks  of  Damascus.  ^  I  am  an  old  maa," 
said  he,  ^  and  can  no  longer  rcHt  my  bones  on  stone  couoheay  and 
these  damp  walls  require  covering." 

He  had  baths  too  constructed,  and  provided  with  all  kinds  of 
perfumes  and  aromatic  oils :  ^  For  a  bath,"  said  he,  *'  is  neoeamy 
to  counteract  the  rigidity  of  age,  and  to  restore  freahneaa  and 
suppleness  to  the  frame  withered  by  study." 

He  caused  the  apartments  to  be  hung  with  innumerable  aibtr 
and  crystal  lamps,  which  he  filled  with  a  fragrant  oil,  preparal 
according  to  a  receipt  discovered  by  him  in  the  tumbs  of  EsTP^ 
This  oil  was  perpetual  in  its  nature,  and  diffused  a  soft  radianM 
like  the  tempered  light  of  day.  '*The  light  of  the  sun,"  said  h^ 
"  is  too  gairish  and  violent  for  the  eyes  of  an  old  man,  and  tha 
light  of  the  lamp  is  more  congenial  to  the  studies  of  a  philoaophar.' 
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The  treasurer  of  king  Aben  Habuz  groaned  at  the  sums  daily 
demanded  to  fit  up  this  hermitage,  and  he  carried  his  complaints  to 
the  king.  The  rojal  word,  however,  had  been  given ;  Aben  Habui 
shrugged  his  shoaldc|B :  ''  We  must  have  patience,"  said  he,  '^  this 
old  man  has  taken  his  idea  of  a  philosophic  retreat  from  the  in- 
terior of  the  pyramids,  and  of  the  vast  ruins  of  Egypt ;  but  all 
hings  have  an  end,  and  so  will  the  furnishing  of  his  cavern." 

The  king  was  in  the  right ;  the  hermitage  was  at  length  oom« 
plete,  and  formed  a  sumptuous  subterranean  palace.  The  astro- 
loger expressed  himself  perfectly  content,  and,  shutting  himself 
up,  remained  for  three  whole  days  buried  in  study.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  ho  appeared  again  before  the  treasurer.  '*  One 
thing  more  is  necessary,"  said  he,  "  one  trifling  solace  for  the 
intervals  of  mental  labor." 

'^  O  wise  Ibrahim,  I  am  bound  to  furnish  every  thing  neoos- 
sary  for  thy  solitude ;  what  more  dost  thou  require  ?" 

^  I  would  fain  have  a  few  dancing  women." 

^  Dancing  women  !"  echoed  the  treasurer,  with  surprise. 

^  Dancing  women,"  replied  the  sage,  gravely ;  "  and  let  them 
be  young  and  fair  to  look  upon ;  for  the  sight  of  youth  and 
beauty  is  refreshing  A  few  will  suffice,  for  I  am  a  philosopher  of 
simple  habits  and  easily  satisfied." 

While  the  philosophic  Ibrahim  Ebn  Abu  Ayub  passed  his 
time  thus  sagely  in  his  hermitage,  the  pacific  Aben  Habuz  carried 
on  furious  campaigns  in  effigy  in  his  tower.  It  was  a  glorious 
thing  for  an  old  man.  like  himself,  of  quiet  habits,  to  have  war 
made  easy,  and  to  be  enabled  to  amuse  himself  in  his  chamber 
by  brushing  away  whole  armies  like  so  many  swarms  of  flics. 

For  a  time  he  rioted  in  the  indulgence  of  his  humors,  and  c\ou 
taunted  and  insulted  his  neighbors,  to  induce  them  to  make  in 
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<- unions ;  but  by  degrees  tbcy  grew  wary  from  repoited  diMWifln 
until  DO  oue  veiitun*il  to  invade  hiB  terriioriei.  For  nanj  oumthi 
tlie  broDie  hordcuian  remained  on  the  peace  eatablishmeDt  vilb 
his  lance  elevated  iu  the  air,  and  the  worthg  old  monareh  bi*gaa 
to  repine  at  the  want  of  his  accuBtomod  sport,  Mid  to  gnm 
peevish  at  his  monotonous  tranquillity. 

At  length,  one  day,  the  talismanic  horseman  Toered  raddeily 
round,  and  lowering  his  lance,  made  a  dead  point  towards  the 
mountains  of  Guadiz.  Aben  Habus  hastened  to  his  tower,  iMl 
the  magic  table  in  that  direction  remained  qaiet ;  not  a  sug^s 
warrior  was  in  motion.  Perplexed  at  the  oireumstanoe,  ho  sell 
forth  a  troop  of  horse  to  scour  the  mountains  and  reoonnoitm 
They  returned  after  three  days'  absence. 

*^  We  have  searched  every  mountain  pass,"  said  thej,  ^hrt 
not  a  helm  nor  sj^car  was  stirring  All  that  we  haTO  found  in  tbi 
course  of  our  foray,  was  a  Christian  damsel  of  surj^ssing  bensty, 
sleeping  at  noontide  beside  a  fountain,  whom  we  hare  broi^ 
away  captive." 

^  A  damsel  of  surpassing  beauty !"  exclaimed  Aben  HabOi 
his  eyes  gleaming  with  animation ;  '^  let  her  be  condoeted  inis 
my  presence." 

The  beautiful  damsel  was  accordingly  conducted  into  his  jk^ 
sence.  She  was  arrayed  with  all  the  luxury  of  ornament  thil 
had  prevailed  among  the  Gothic  Spaniards  at  the  time  of  Ihi 
Arabian  conquest.  Pearls  of  daEzling  whiteness  were  entwiMl 
with  her  raven  tresses;  and  jewels  sparkled  on  her  fumhmi. 
rivalling  the  lustre  of  her  eyes.  Around  her  neck  waa  a  goUai 
ohain^  to  which  was  suspended  a  silver  lyre,  which  hung  bj  bar  sUa 

The  flashes  of  her  dark  refulgent  eye  were  like  sparks  of  IM 
on  the  withered,  yet  combustible,  heart  of  Aben  Habui ;  the 
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ming  voluptuoosncsB  of  her  gait  made  his  senses  reel     ^  Fairest 
of  women,"  cried  he,  with  rapture,  "  who  and  what  art  thou  ?" 

*^  The  daughter  of  one  of  the  Gothic  princes,  who  but  lately 
ruled  over  this  land.  |  The  armies  of  my  father  have  been  des* 
troyed,  as  if  by  magic,  among  these  mountains ;  he  has  been  driven 
into  exile,  and  his  daughter  is  a  captive." 

^  Beware,  O  king  I"  whispered  Ibrahim  Ebn  Abu  Ayub,  ^  this 
may  be  one  of  these  northern  sorceresses  of  whom  we  have  heard, 
who  assume  the  most  seductive  forms  to  beguile  the  unwary. 
Hethinks  I  read  witchcraft  in  her  eye,  and  sorcery  in  every 
movement.  Doubtless  this  is  the  enemy  pointed  out  by  the  tali»-  , 
man." 

^  Son  of  Abu  Ayub,"  replied  the  king,  ^^  thou  art  a  wise  man, 
I  grant,  a  conjuror  for  aught  I  know ;  but  thou  art  little  versed 
in  the  ways  of  woman.  In  that  knowledge  will  I  yield  to  no 
man ;  no,  not  io  the  wise  Solomon  himself,  notwithstanding  the 
number  of  his  wives  and  concubines.  As  to  this  damsel,  I  see 
no  harm  in  her ;  she  is  fair  to  look  upon,  and  finds  fi&vor  in  my 
eyes." 

''  Hearicen,  O  king  I"  replied  the  astrologer.  <'  I  have  given 
thee  many  victories  by  means  of  my  talisman,  but  have  never 
shared  any  of  the  spoil.  Give  me  then  this  stray  captive,  to 
solace  mo  in  my  solitude  with  her  silver  lyre.  If  she  be  indeed 
a  sorceress,  I  have  counter  spells  that  set  her  charms  at  defiance." 

^  What !  more  women !"  cried  Aben  Habuz.  ^  Hast  thou  not 
already  dancing  women  enough  to  solace  thee  ?" 

^  Dancing  women  have  I,  it  is  true,  but  no  singing  women. 
[  would  fain  have  a  little  minstrelsy  to  refrebh  my  mind  whec 
weary  with  the  toils  of  study." 

^A  truce  with  thy  hermit  cravings,"  said  the  king,  impa- 
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tiently.     '^  Thia  damsel  have  I  marked  for  m}  iwn.     I  Me 
comfort  in  her ;  cycn  nuch  comfort  aa  David,  the  lather  of  Bile 
moil  the  wiw.  found  in  the  society  of  Abiahag  the  BhuuMUtaL* 

Further  aolicitationii  and  remonatrancea  of  the  astrologar  od^ 
provoked  a  more  peremptory  reply  from  the  monardi,  and  thqf 
*nrted  in  high  diapleaaure.  The  sage  shut  Limaelf  up  in  hie 
mitago  to  brood  over  his  disappointment ;  ere  be  depftited, 
ever,  he  gave  the  king  one  more  warning  to  beware  of  hie 
ous  captive.  But  where  is  the  old  man  in  love  that  will 
council  ?  Aben  HabuE  resigned  himself  to  the  ftiU  awaj  of  Ui 
pasiion.  His  only  study  was  how  to  render  himaelf  ^—ifiHif  ii 
the  eyes  of  the  Gothic  beauty.  He  had  not  youth  to  reeommail 
liim,  it  is  true,  but  then  he  had  riches  ;  and  when  a  lorer  ia  old!, 
he  is  generally  generous.  The  Zacatin  of  Oranada  waa  ranwfcri 
for  the  most  precious  merchandise  of  the  East;  ailka,  jewebf  pie 
cious  gems,  exquisite  perfumes,  all  that  Asia  and  Afriea  yieUll 
of  rich  and  rare,  were  lavished  upon  the  princeas.  All  kiuda  rf 
spectacles  and  festivities  were  devised  for  her  entertaiuBMUt; 
minstrelsy,  dancing,  tournaments,  bull-fights: — Oranadu  ftr  t 
time  was  a  scene  of  perpetual  pageant  The  Gothio  prineae  i» 
gardcd  all  this  splendor  with  the  air  of  one  accustomed  to  wag 
nificencc.  She  received  every  thing  as  a  homage  due  to  her  rai^ 
or  rather  to  her  beauty ;  for  beauty  is  more  lofty  in  ita  ezaetioH 
even  than  rank.  Nay,  she  seemed  to  take  a  secret  pleuaue  ii 
exciting  the  monarch  to  expenses  that  made  his  treaaniy  duriak; 
and  then  treating  his  extravagart  generosity  as  a  mere  mMm  rf 
course.  With  all  his  assiduity  and  munificence,  also,  the 
ble  lover  could  not  flatter  himself  that  he  had  made  any  i 
sion  on  her  heart.  She  never  frowned  on  him,  it  ia  traa^  W 
then  she  never  smiled.     Whenever  he  began  to  pVad  hiii  pasvio^ 
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she  struck  her  silver  lyre.  There  was  a  mystic  charm  in  the 
dound.  In  an  instant  the  monarch  began  to  nod ;  a  drowsiness 
stole  over  him,  and  he  gradually  sank  into  a  sleep,  from  which  ho 
awoke  wonderfally  refreshed,  bnt  perfectly  cooled  for  the  time  of 
his  passTon.  This  was  very  baflSing  to  his  suit ;  bnt  then  these 
slnmbers  were  accompanied  by  agreeable  dreams,  which  com- 
pletely in  thralled  the  senses  of  the  drowsy  lover;  so  he  continued 
to  dream  on,  while  all  Granada  scoffed  at  bis  infatuation,  and 
groaned  at  the  treasures  lavished  for  a  song. 

At  length  a  danger  burst  on  the  head  of  A.ben  Habuz,  against 
which  his  talisman  yielded  him  no  warning.  An  insurrection 
broke  out  in  his  very  capital;  his  palace  was  surrounded  by  an 
armed  rabble,  who  menaced  his  life  and  the  life  of  his  Christian 
paramour.  A  spark  of  his  ancient  warlike  spirit  was  awakened 
In  the  breast  of  the  monarch.  At  the  head  of  a  handful  of  his 
guards  he  sallied  forth,  put  the  rebels  to  flight,  and  crushed  the 
tnsorrection  in  the  bud. 

When  quiet  was  again  restored,  he  sought  the  astrologer,  who 

still  remained  shut  up  in  his  hermitage,  chewing  the  bitter  cud 

of  resentment. 

Aben  Habuz  approached  him  with  a  conciliatory  tone.    "  0 

wise  son  of  Abu  Aynb,"  said  he,  "well  didst  thou  predict  dan- 
to  me  from  this  captive  beauty:  tell  me  then,  thou  who  art 
quick  at  foreseeing  peril,  what  I  should  do  to  avert  it" 
"  Put  from  thee  the  infidel  damsel  who  is  the  cause." 
"  Sooner  would  I  part  with  my  kingdom,"  cri(  d  Aben  Habuz 
"  Thou  art  in  danger  of  losing  both,"  replied  the  astrologer. 
"  Be  not  harsh  and  angry,  O  most  profound  of  philosophers; 

consider  the  double  distress  of  a  monarch  and  a  lover,  and  devise 

mome  means  of  protecting  me  from  the  evils  by  which  I  am  mon- 
8* 
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aood.  I  cue  not  for  grandeur,  I  care  not  for  power,  I  langwh 
only  for  repose ;  would  that  I  had  some  quiet  retreat  where  I 
might  take  refuge  from  the  world,  and  all  ita  cares,  and  pomfi^ 
and  troubles,  and  devote  the  remainder  of  mj  daja  to  iraD({iiii% 
and  love." 

The  astrologer  regarded  him  for  a  moment,  from  inder  ik 
bushy  eyebrows. 

^  And  what  wouldst  thou  give,  if  I  eould  proT^.de  thee  laeh 
a  retreat  ?" 

^  Thou  shouldst  name  thy  own  reward,  and  whatever  it  vifj^ 
be,  if  within  the  scope  of  my  power,  as  my  soul  liveth,  it  shoiU 
be  thine." 

^  Thou  hast  heard,  O  king,  of  the  garden  of  Irem,  one  of  the 
prodigies  of  Arabia  the  happy." 

"  I  have  heard  of  that  garden  ;  it  is  recorded  in  the  Kens, 
even  in  the  chapter  entitled  '  The  Dawn  of  Day.'  I  have  more* 
over,  heard  marvellous  things  related  of  it  by  pilgrims  whe 
had  been  to  Mecca ;  but  I  considered  them  wild  f^blea,  such  n 
travellers  are  wont  to  tell  who  have  visited  remote  countries." 

"  Discredit  not,  O  king,  the  tales  of  travellers,"  rejoined  the 
astrologer,  gravely,  ^for  they  contain  precious  rarities  of  know- 
ledge brought  from  the  ends  of  the  earth.  As  to  the  palace  ui 
garden  of  Irem,  what  is  generally  told  of  them  is  true ;  1  hsve 
seen  them  with  mine  own  eyes — ^listen  to  my  adventure ;  for  it 
has  a  bearing  upon  the  object  of  your  request 

'^  In  my  younger  days,  when  a  mere  Arab  of  tfao  desert,  I 
tended  my  father's  camels.  In  traversing  the  desert  of  AdeB| 
one  of  them  strayed  from  the  rest,  and  was  lost.  I  seardMl 
after  it  for  several  days,  but  in  vain,  until,  wearied  and  faint,  I 
laid  myself  down  at  noontide,  and  slept  under  a  palm-tree  by  the 
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■Jeof  a  seantj  veil.  When  I  awoke,  I  found  myself  at  the  gatti 
efaeitj.  I  entered,  and  beheld  noble  streets,  and  squares,  and 
Btrket-places ;  but  all  were  silent  and  without  an  inhabitant. 
I  WftDdered  on  until  I  came  to  a  sumptuous  palace  with  a  garden 
domed  with  fountains  and  fishponds,  and  groTes  and  flowers, 
Hid  orchards  laden  with  delicious  fruit ;  but  still  no  one  was  to 
be  seen.  Upon  which,  appalled  at  this  loneliness,  I  hastened  to 
depart;  and,  after  issuing  forth  at  the  gate  of  the  city,  I  turned 
to  look  upon  the  place,  but  it  was  no  longer  to  be  seen  ;  nothing 
but  the  silent  desert  extended  before  my  eyes. 

^In  the  neighborhood  I  met  with  an  aged  dervise,  learned  in 
the  traditions  and  secrets  of  the  land,  and  related  to  him  what 
liid  befallen  me.  ^  This,'  said  he,  '  is  the  far-famed  garden  of 
Irem,  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  desert.  It  only  appears  at  times 
to  Bome  wanderer  like  thyself,  gladdening  him  with  the  sight  of 
towers  and  palaces  and  garden  walls  oyerhung  with  richly-laden 
fruit-trees,  and  then  vanishes,  leaving  nothing  but  a  lonely  desert. 
And  this  is  the  story  of  it.  In  old  times,  wnen  this  country  was 
inhabited  by  the  Addites,  King  Shcddad,  the  sou  of  Ad,  the 
great  grandson  of  Noah,  founded  here  a  splendid  city.  When  it 
was  finished,  and  he  saw  its  grandeur,  his  heart  was  puffed  up 
with  pride  and  arrogance,  and  he  determined  to  build  a  royal 
palace,  with  gardens  which  should  rival  all  related  in  the  Koran 
of  the  celestial  paradise.  But  the  curse  of  heaven  fell  upon  him 
bt  his  presumption.  He  and  his  subjects  were  swept  from  the 
arth,  and  his  splendid  city,  and  palace,  and  gardens,  were  laid 
ndcr  a  perpetual  spell,  which  hides  them  from  human  sight,  ex- 
Bcpting  that  they  arc  seen  at  intervals,  by  way  of  keeping  hiA 
in  in  perpetual  remembrance. 

**Thi8  story,  ()  king,  and  the  wonders  I  liad  seen,  ever  dwelt 
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in  mj  mind ;  and  in  after  years,  when  I  had  been  in  Egjpl,  mi 
WM  posacesod  of  the  book  of  knowledge  of  Solomon  the  wiia,  1 
di'torniined  to  return  and  revisit  the  garden  of  Irea.  I  did  i% 
niid  found  it  revealed  to  my  instructed  sight.  I  took 
i>r  tlie  palace  of  Sbeddad,  and  paased  several  dnya  in  bia 
paradiHC.  The  genii  who  watch  over  the  place,  were  obedient 
my  iimt;ic  power,  and  rvvcalcd  to  me  the  spella  bj  which  ihi 
whiilc  garden  had  been,  as  it  were,  conjured  into  esdalenee,  ni 
by  which  it  was  rendered  invisible.  Such  a  palaoe  and  gudm^ 
O  king,  can  I  make  fur  thee,  even  here,  on  the  monntmn 
thy  city.  Do  I  not  know  all  the  secret  ipelk  ?  nnd  mm  I  noi  ■ 
possession  of  the  book  of  knowledge  of  Solomon  the  wiaef" 

^^  O  wise  son  of  Abu  Ayub!"  exclaimed  Aben  Habns, 
bling  with  eagi'rncss,  '*  thou  art  a  traveller  indeed,  and  hast 
and  learned  marvellous  things  !     Contrive  me  snob  a  pandii^ 
and  ask  any  reward,  even  to  the  half  of  my  kingdom." 

"  Alas  !"  replied  the  other,  *'  thou  knowest  I  am  an  old 
and  a  philosopher,  and  easily  satisfied ;  all  the  reward  I  aA  il 
the  first  beast  of  burden,  with  its  load,  which  shall  enter  tki 
magic  portal  of  the  palace." 

The  monarch  gladly  agreed  to  so  moderate  a  stipolalioD,  wd 
the  astrologer  began  his  work.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill,  i» 
mediately  above  his  subterranean  hermitage,  he  oanaed  agnrf 
gateway  or  barbican  to  be  erected,  opening  through  tlia  oontrtd 
a  strong  tower. 

There  was  an  outer  vestibule  or  porch,  with  a  loftj 
within  it  a  portal  secured  by  massive  gates.     On  tho  Idbjh 
of  tlie  portal   the  astrologer,  with  his  own  hand,  wroqg^t  ill 
figure  of  a  huge  key ;  and  on  the  key-stone  of  the  ontcr 
the  vestibule,  which  was  loftier  than  that  of  the  portal,  ho 
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ft  gigantic  hand.     These  were  potent  talismans,  over  whioh  he 
repeated  many  sentences  in  an  unknown  tongue. 

When  this  gateway  was  finished  he  shut  himself  up  for  tw^ 
daya  in  his  astrological  hall,  engaged  in  secret  incantations ;  ou 
the  third  he  ascended  the  hill,  and  passed  the  whole  day  on  its 
nmmit.  At  a  late  hour  of  the  night  he  came  down,  and  pre- 
sented himself  before  Aben  Habuz.  ^  At  length,  O  king,"  said 
he,  ^my  labor  is  accomplished.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill 
Btands  one  of  the  most  delectable  palaces  that  ever  the  head  of 
man  devised,  or  the  heart  of  man  desired.  It  contains  sumptu- 
OOB  halls  and  galleries,  delicious  gardens,  cool  fountains,  and  fra- 
grant baths ;  in  a  word,  the  whole  mountain  is  converted  into  a 
paradise.  Like  the  garden  of  Irem,  it  is  protected  by  a  mighty 
ebarm,  which  hides  it  from  the  view  and  search  of  mei  tals,  ex- 
eopting  ench  as  possess  the  secret  of  ite  talismans." 

"  Enough  !"  cried  Aben  Habuz,  joyfully,  "  to-morrow  morning 
with  the  first  light  we  will  ascend  and  take  possession."  The 
happy  monarch  slept  but  little  that  night.  Scarcely  had  the  rays 
of  the  sun  begun  to  play  about  the  snowy  summit  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  when  he  mounted  his  steed,  and,  accompanied  only  by  a 
few  chosen  attendants,  ascended  a  steep  and  narrow  road  lead- 
ing up  the  hilL  Beside  him,  on  a  white  palfrey,  rode  the  Gothic 
princess,  her  whole  dress  sparkling  with  jewels,  while  round  hei 
Beek  was  suspended  her  silver  lyre.  The  astrologer  walked  on 
the  other  side  of  the  king,  assisting  his  steps  with  his  hierogly- 
phic staff,  for  he  never  mounted  steed  of  any  kind. 

Aben  Habui  looked  to  see  the  towers  of  the  palace  brighten 
lag  above  him,  and  the  imbowered  terraces  of  its  gardens  stretch- 
lag  along  the  heights ;  but  as  yet  nothing  of  the  kind  was  to  bo 
floBoriod     "  That  is  the  mystery  and  safeguard  of  the  plaoe«" 
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wid  the  aBtrologcr,  '*  nothing  can  be  diaoened  wilfl  jm 
paased  the  Bpoll-bound  gateway,  and  been  pvi  ill 
the  place." 

As  they  approached  the  gateway,  the  utrokgn 
pointed  out  to  the  king  the  mystio  hand  and  kej 
the  portal  of  the  arch.     '^  These,"  aaid  he,  «<ara  Um 
which  guard  the  entrance  to  this  paradise.     Until 
shall  reach  down  and  seize  that  key,  neither  mortal 
mafpo  artifice  can  prevail  against  the  lord  of  thin  moiuitnin." 

While  Aben  Habut  was  gating,  with  open  moath  tad 
wonder,  at  these  mystic  talismans,  the  palfrey  of  Um 
proceeded,  sud  bore  her  in  at  the  portal,  to  the  Toiy 
barbican. 

"^  Behold,"  cried  the  astrologer,  '*  my  promiaad 
first  animal  with  its  burden  which  should  enter  tho 
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Aben  Habui  smiled  at  what  he  considered  n  {denMBtiyrf 
the  ancient  man ;  but  when  he  found  him  to  be  in 
grey  beard  trembled  with  indignation. 

"  Son  of  Abu  Ayub."  said  he,  sternly,  ^  what  eqaiirooilion  h ; 
this  7  Thou  knowcst  the  meaning  of  my  promise :  tho  inl 
of  burden,  with  its  load,  that  should  enter  this  portaL  Takslli' 
strongest  mule  in  my  stablos,  load  it  with  the  most 
things  of  my  treasury,  and  it  is  thine ;  but  dare  not 
thoughts  to  her  who  is  the  delight  of  my  heart" 

'*  What  need  I  of  wealth,"  cried  the  astrologWi 
*  have  I  not  the  book  of  knowledge  of  Solomon  tho 
through  it  the  command  of  the  secret  treasures  of  tim 
The  princess  is  mine  by  right ;  thy  royal  word  ia  ple^pi* 
daim  her  as  my  own." 
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The  piineess  looked  down  haughtily  from  her  palfrey,  and  a 
l^t  smile  of  scorn  curled  her  rosy  lip  at  this  dispute  between 
trogny-beards,  for  the  possession  of  youth  and  beauty.  The 
fitth  of  Che  monarch  got  the  better  of  his  discretion.  ^  Base 
an  tf  the  desert/'  cried  he,  ^  thou  may'st  be  master  of  many 
irk  bat  know  me  for  thy  master,  and  presume  not  to  juggle 
Vith  thy  king.' 

^  My  master  I  my  king !"  echoed  the  astrologer — ^  The  mon- 
iitfa  ci  a  mole-hill  to  claim  sway  over  him  who  possesses  the 
lalw— na  of  Solomou  I  Farcwcll,  Aben  Habuz ;  reign  oyer  thy 
petty  kingdom,  and  revel  in  thy  paradise  of  fools ;  for  me,  I  will 
kngh  at  thee  in  my  philosophic  retirement." 

80  saying  he  seized  the  bridle  of  the  palfrey,  smote  the  earth 
with  his  staff,  and  sank  with  the  Gothic  princess  through  the 
eentre  of  the  barbican.  The  earth  closed  over  them,  and  no  trace 
remained  of  the  opening  by  which  they  had  descended. 

Aben  Habuz  was  struck  dumb  for  a  time  with  astonishment 
Seeovering  himself,  he  ordered  a  thousand  workmen  to  dig,  with 
piekaxe  and  spade,  into  the  ground  where  the  astrologer  had  d's- 
i{^)etred.  They  digged  and  digged,  but  in  vain  ;  the  flinty  bosom 
of  the  hill  resisted  their  implements  ;  or  if  they  did  penetrate  a 
Httk  way,  the  earth  filled  in  again  as  fast  as  they  threw  it  out 
Aben  Habuz  aought  the  mouth  of  the  cavern  at  the  foot  of  the 
kill,  leading  to  the  subterranean  palace  of  the  astrologer ;  but  it 
wu  nowhere  to  be  found.  Where  once  had  been  an  entrance, 
m  now  a  solid  surfiice  of  primeval  rock.  With  the  disappeai- 
nee  of  Ibrahim  Ebn  Abu  Ayub  ceased  the  benefit  of  his  taliS" 
Mns.  The  bronze  horseman  remained  fixed,  with  his  face  turned 
toward  the  hill,  and  his  spear  pointed  to  the  spot  where  the 
mtrologer  had  descended,  as  if  there  still  lurked  the  deadliest 
be  of  Aben  Habuz. 
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From  time  to  timo  the  §nand  of  muie,  and  Um  Iobm  rf  I 
tVuale  yoice,  could  be  faintly  heard  from  the  boeoni  of  Ike  Ul; 
and  a  peasant  oiiu  day  brought  word  to  the  king,  thai  ia  Ike  |Rt' 
ct'ding  night  he  liad  found  a  finaure  in  the  roek,  hj  wUbh  he  hal 
rrojit  in,  until  he  looked  down  into  a  MibteiTaiiaaa  kaD,  ■ 
wliich  Mit  the  astrologer,  on  a  magnificent  divan.  aluBberiag  ail 
noiiding  to  the  silver  lyre  nf  the  princess,  which  laemad  to  hell 
a  magic  Rwsy  over  hirt  nenses. 

AbcQ  liabuz  sought  the  fissure  in  the  rock,  but  it 
dosed.  He  renewed  the  attempt  to  unearth  hia  riTal,  fcat  aD  ■ 
vain.  The  s|)ell  of  the  hand  and  key  was  too  potent  to  ka 
teractcd  by  human  piiwer.  As  to  the  aummit  of  tko 
the  site  of  the  promised  palace  and  garden,  it  remained  a  Bakei 
waste ;  either  the  l)<>aMted  elysium  was  hidden  from  eight  by  ca* 
chantment.  or  was  a  mere  fable  of  the  astrologer.  The  worU 
charitably  supposed  the  latter,  and  some  used  to  eall  the  phoi 
»  The  King's  Folly ;"  while  others  named  it  <"  The  Fool's  Vm 
disc." 

To  add  to  the  chagrin  of  Aben   Habui^  the  neigbbora 
he  had  defied  and  taunted,  and  cut  up  at  hia  leisure  wbQe 
of  the  talismanic  horseman,  finding  him  no  longer  protected  If 
magic  spell  made  inroads  into  his  territories  from  all  lidei^ 
the  remainder  of  the  life  of  the  most  pacifio  of  monardis 
a  tissue  of  turmoils. 

■ 

At  length  Aben  Habuz  died,  and  was  buried.     Agei 
liuce  rolled  away.     The  Alhambra  has  been  built  on  tka 
till  mountain, and  in  some  measure  realises  the  fabled  ddi^lift 
titc  garden  of  Irem.     The  spellbound  gateway  still  exiita  I 
tire,  protected  no  doubt  by  the  mystic  hand  and  kej,  and  ni 
forms  the  Ghite  of  Justice,  the  grand  entrance  to  tke 
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Older  that  gateway,  it  is  said,  the  old  astrologer  remains  in  his 
nbterranean  hall,  nodding,  on  his  divan,  lulled  by  the  siWer  lyro 
^the  princess. 

The  old  invalid  sentinels  who  mount  guard  at  the  gate  heaf 
tbe  strains  occasionally  in  the  summer  nights ;  and,  yielding  to 
fteir  soporific  power,  doze  quietly  at  their  posts.  Nay,  so  drowsy 
uinflaenoe  pervades  the  place,  that  even  those  who  watch  by 
dij  may  generally  be  seen  nodding  on  the  stone  benches  of  the 
birbican,  or  sleeping  under  the  neighboring  trees ;  so  that  in 
&ei  it  is  the  drowsiest  military  post  in  all  Christendom.  All 
tUa,  ay  the  ancient  legends,  will  endure  from  age  to  age.  The 
prmcess  will  remain  captive  to  the  astrologer ;  and  the  astrologer, 
bound  ap  in  magic  slumber  by  the  princess,  until  the  last  day, 
ndess  th«  mystic  hand  shall  grasp  the  fated  key,  and  dispel  the 
whole  charm  of  this  enchanted  mountain. 


NOTE  TO  THE  ARABIAN  ASTROLOGER. 

Al  Makkari,  in  his  history  of  the  Mahomniedan  Djimsties  io  Spain,  cites 
fittn  soother  Arabian  writer  an  account  of  a  talismanic  effigy  somewhat  sim- 
iv  to  the  ooe  in  the  foregoing  l^end 

Id  Cadiz,  says  he,  there  formerly  stood  a  square  tower  upwards  of  one 
hndred  cubits  high,  built  of  huge  blocks  of  stone,  fastened  together  with  clamps 
4  fanasL  On  the  top  was  the  figiu^  of  a  man,  holding  a  staff  in  his  right  hand, 
^hce  turned  to  the  Atlantic,  and  pointing  with  the  forefinger  of  his  left  hand 
to  the  Straits  of  Giln^tar.  It  was  said  to  have  been  set  up  in  ancient  times 
ly  the  Gothic  kings  of  Andalus,  as  a  beacon  or  guide  to  navigators.  Tlie 
Modems  of  Barbary  and  Andalus,  considered  it  a  talisman  which  exera^ed  a 
ipdl  ovcf  the  seas.  Under  its  guidance,  swarms  of  piratical  people  of  a  na- 
is  cil'ed  Majus,  appeared  on  the  coast  in  large  vessels  with  a  sqiuure  sail  in 
ie  bow,  and  another  in  the  stem.    They  came  every  six  or  seven  years ;  cap- 
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(ure<I  cTerjUa^  ihay  met  with  on  the  wm\  guided  bj  the ■ftitw.lhaj 
tlinmgh  the  Strmito  iiito  the  Meditcmaeen,  buided  on  the  eoBili  of 
bu<l  awery  tiling  wasio  with  Are  bimI  tword ;  end  lameCiRflicemad  thordepe 
dstiuni  ou  (he  oppuutu  oue«te  eren  m  far  m  Syria. 

At  Icngtli,  it  caiiM  to  poes  iu  the  time  of  the  dTil  wai%  a  Mnilii  Adhnnl 
wImi  liail  takuu  pcMneMioD  of  Cadii,  hearing  that  the  ifeatueon  top  of  the  tova 
wa»  of  pure  gi^Ui,  luul  it  lom'erwl  to  the  gniimd  and  broken  to  pieeee;  when  k 
[iruved  to  be  of  giltied  brami.     With  the  dostnictian  of  the  idol,  the  ipa&  oifr 


the  fea  was  at  aii  und.    FnMti  tliat  time  forward,  nothiqg  more 
piratical  people  of  the  ocean,  czoupting  that  two  of  their  favhi 
on  the  coHst,  uoe  at  llarMi-1-Majiu  (the  port  of  the  lUjiieX  the 
the  promootrry  of  Al-Aghaa 

Hw  meritiine  mvaden  aiiove  roeotioned  by  Al  MattMi 
the  nortnBMA 
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VISITORS  TO  THE  ALHAMBRA. 

For  nearly  three  months  had  I  enjoyed  undisturbed  my  dream 
of  sovereignty  in  the  Alhambra :  a  longer  term  of  quiet  than  had 
been  the  lot  of  many  of  my  predecessors.  During  this  lapse  of 
time  the  progress  of  the  season  had  wrought  the  usual  change. 
On  my  arrival  I  had  found  every  thing  in  the  freshness  of  May  ; 
the  foliage  of  the  trees  was  still  tender  and  transparent ;  the  pome- 
granate had  not  yet  shed  its  brilliant  crimson  blossoms;  the 
'orchards  of  the  Xenil  and  the  Darro  were  in  full  bloom ;  the  rocks 
wore  hung  with  wild  flowers,  and  Oranada  seemed  completely  sur- 
rounded by  a  wilderness  of  roses ;  among  which  innumerable 
nightingales  sang,  not  merely  in  the  night,  but  all  day  long. 

Now  the  advance  of  summer  had  withered  the  rose  and 
silenced  the  nightingale,  and  the  distant  country  began  to  look 
parched  and  sunburnt ;  though  a  perennial  verdure  reigned  im- 
mediately round  the  city  and  in  the  deep  narrow  valleys  at  the 
foot  of  the  snow-capped  mountains. 

The  Alhambra  possesses  retreats  graduated  to  the  heat  of  the 
weather,  among  which  the  most  peculiar  is  the  almost  subter- 
ranean apartment  of  the  baths.  This  still  retains  its  ancient 
Oriental  character,  though  stamped  with  the  touching  traces  of 
decline.  At  the  entrance,  opening  into  a  small  court  formerly 
•domed  with  flowers,  is  a  hall,  moderate  in  siie,  but  light  an  1 
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praceful  in  arcliitccturc.  It  is  oTerlooked  by  a  nnall  gallcrj 
fMirted  hy  marble  pillars  and  morcsco  arches.  An  mUbafltar  fevfr 
tain  in  the  ct*ntre  uf  the  |iareinent  still  throws  np  a  jet  of  water 
t4)  cool  tlio  place.  On  each  side  are  deep  alcoTea  with  raised 
jilatforms,  where  the  batliers.  after  their  ablutions,  reclined  oa 
cuHhioDs,  Bootlied  to  vuluptaous  repose  by  the  fragrance  of  the  pe^ 
fumed  air  and  the  notes  of  soft  music  from  the  gallery.  Bejoad 
this  hall  are  the  interior  cliauibers,  still  more  retired;  the 
sanctorum  of  female  privacy  :  for  here  the  beauties  of  the 
indulged  in  the  luxury  of  the  baths.  A  soft  mjsteriona  1^ 
reigns  through  the  place,  admitted  through  small  apcrturea  (la» 
breras)  in  the  vaulted  ceiling.  The  traces  of  ancient  ftltgaiwt 
arc  still  to  be  seen  ;  and  the  alaba^iter  baths  in  which  the  suh^ 
nas  once  reclined.  The  prevailing  obscurity  and  silence  ham 
made  these  vaults  a  favorite  resort  of  bats,  who  nestle  during  thi 
day  in  the  dark  nooks  and  corners,  and  on  being  diaturbed,  til 
mysteriouMy  about  the  twilight  chambers,  heightening,  in  an  ia- 
describable  de^rree,  their  air  of  desertion  and  decay. 

In  this  cool  and  elegant,  tliough  dilapidated  retreat,  which 
had  the  freshness  and  seclusion  of  a  grotto,  I  passed  the  aaltiy 
hours  of  the  day  as  summer  advanced,  emerging  towards  nnnsnt; 
and  }>athing,  or  rather  swimming,  at  night  in  the  great  resenor 
of  the  main  court.  In  this  way  I  was  enabled  in  a  meaaare  ts 
counteract  the  relaxing  and  enervating  influence  of  the  Hima^ 

My  dream  of  absolute  sovereignty,  however,  came  at  length  ts 
an  end.     I  was  roused  one  morning  by  the  report  of 
uhich  reverberated  among  the  towers  a.s  if  the  castle  had 
taken  by  surprise.     On  sallying  forth.  I  found  an  old  oafiEtf 
with  a  number  of  domestics,  in  jiossession  of  the  Hall  of  Aakit 
sadors.     He  was  an  ancient  count  who  had  come  up  froai  lb 
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{mlacc  in  Granada  to  pass  a  short  time  in  the  Alhainbra  for  the 
benefit  of  purer  air ;  and  who,  being  a  veteran  and  inveterate 
Bportsman,  was  endeavoring  to  get  an  appetite  for  his  brcak&st 
by  shooting  at  swallows  from  the  balconies.  It  was  a  harmless 
amnsement;  for  though,  by  the  alertness  of  his  attendants  in 
loading  his  pieces,  he  was  enabled  to  keep  up  a  brisk  fire,  I  could 
not  accuse  him  of  the  death  of  a  single  swallow.  Nay,  the  birds 
themselves  seemed  to  enjoy  the  sport,  and  to  deride  his  want^  of 
skill,  skimming  in- circles  close  to  the  balconies,  and  twittering  as 
they  darted  by. 

The  arrival  of  this  old  gentleman  changed  essentially  the  as- 
pect of  affairs,  but  caused  no  jealousy  nor  collision.  We  tacitly 
shared  the  empire  between  us,  like  the  last  kings  of  Granada,  ex- 
eepting  that  we  maintained  a  most  amicable  alliance.  He  reigned 
%b6olute  over  the  court  of  the  Lions  and  its  adjacent  halls,  while 
I  maintained  peaceful  possession  of  the  regions  of  the  baths  and 
the  little  garden  of  Lindaraxa.  We  took  our  meals  together 
under  the  arcades  of  the  court,  where  the  fountains  cooled  the 
air,  and  bubbling  rills  ran  along  the  channels  of  the  marble  pave- 
ment 

In  the  evenings  a  domestic  circle  would  gather  about  the  wor- 
thy old  cavalier.  The  countess,  his  wife  by  a  second  marriage, 
would  come  up  from  the  city  accompanied  by  her  step-daughter 
jtLimen,  an  only  child,  a  charming  little  being,  still  in  her  girl- 
ish years.  Then  there  were  always  some  of  his  official  depend- 
ents, his  chaplain,  his  lawyer,  his  secretary,  his  steward,  and 
Hhor  officers  and  agents  of  his  extensive  possessions,  who 
>roagbt  him  up  the  news  or  gossip  of  the  city,  and  formed  his 
evening   party  of  tresillo  or  ombre.      Thus   he   held  a  kind 

ot   domestic  court  where  each  one   paid  him    deference,  and 
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sought  to  contribute  to  liis  ainusomcnL  withoat,  however,  nj 
afipcftrance  of  serrility,  or  any  aaorifice  of  aelf-reepeel  Ii 
fact,  nothing  of  the  kind  was  exacted  by  the  dememnor  of  the 
(\iunt;  for  whatever  may  be  aaid  of  Spanish  pride,  it  rarely 
i^liills  or  constrains  the  intercourse  of  soeial  or  domeetie  life 
Among  no  people  are  the  relations  between  kindred  more  1UT^ 
Borvcd  and  cordial,  or  between  superior  and  dependent  more  free 
from  haughtiness  on  the  one  side,  and  obscqnioiiBneai  on  the 
other.  In  these  respects  there  still  remaint  in  Speniaii  lii^ 
especially  in  tlie  provinces,  much  of  the  vaunted  simplieity  ef  tki 
olden  time. 

The  most  interesting  member  of  this  family  group,  m  bj 
rjca,  was  the  daughter  of  tlic  count,  the  lovely  little  CaraMn; 
she  was  but  about  sixteen  years  of  age.  and  appeared  to  be  eon* 
sidered  a  mere  child,  though  the  idol  of  the  family,  going  geut 
rally  by  the  child- like,  but  endearing  appellation  of  la  Nifta 
Her  form  had  not  yet  attained  full  maturity  and  developmeBt^ 
but  possessed  already  the  exquisite  symmetry  and  pliant  gnm 
BO  prevalent  in  this  country.  Her  blue  eyes,  fair  complexioa, 
and  light  hair,  were  unusual  in  Andalusia,  and  gave  a  mildnea 
and  gentleness  to  her  demeanor  in  contrast  to  the  usual  fire  flf 
Spanish  beauty,  but  in  unison  with  the  guileless  and  confidipg 
innocence  of  her  manners.  She  had  at  the  same  time  the  innsH 
aptness  and  versatility  of  her  fascinating  countrywomen.  Whi^ 
ever  she  undertook  to  do  she  did  well  and  apparently  witlMrtl 
effort.  She  sang,  played  the  guitar  and  other  instruments^  ni 
danced  the  picturesque  dances  of  her  country  to  admiration,  W 
never  seemed  to  seek  admiration.  Every  thing  was  spontUMO^ 
prompted  by  her  own  gay  spirits  and  happy  temper. 

The  presenct!  of  this  fascinating  little  being  spread  a  Ml 
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charm  about  the  Alhambra,  and  seemed  to  be  in  unison  with  tho 
place.  While  the  count  and  countess,  with  the  chaplain  or  secre- 
tary, were  playing  their  game  of  tresillo  under  the  vestibule  of 
the  court  of  Lions,  she,  attended  by  Dolores,  who  acted  as  her 
maid  of  honor,  would  sit  by  one  of  the  fountains,  and  accompany- 
ing herself  on  the  guitar,  would  sing  some  of  those  popular  ro- 
mances which  abound  in  Spain,  or,  what  was  still  more  to  my 
taste,  some  traditional  ballad  about  the  Moors. 

Never  shall  I  think  of  the  Alhambra  without  remembering 
this  lovely  little  being,  sporting  in  happy  and  innocent  girlhood 
in  its  marble  halls,  dancing  to  the  sound  of  the  Moorish  casta- 
DctA,  or  mingling  the  silver  warbling  of  her  voice  with  the  music 
of  ita  fonntaina.  ' 


RELICS  AND  GENEALOGIESL 


I  p  I  had  been  pleiiicd  and  interested  by  the  oonnt  and  hk  froilf, 
AS  furnishing  a  picture  of  a  Spanish  domostio  life,  I  wsa  iliil 
more  so  when  apprised  of  historical  circumstances  which  linked 
them  with  the  heroic  times  uf  Qranada.     In  fact,  in  this  worthy 
old  cavalier,  so  totally  uiiwarlike,  or  whose  deeds  in  arms  extend- 
cdf  at  most,  to  a  war  on  swallows  and  martlets,  I  discoTered  a 
lineal  descendant  and  actual  representative  of  Qonsalvo  of  Cor 
dova,  '*  The  Grand  Captain,"  who  won  some  of  his  brightest  laordi 
Ixifore  the  walls  of  Granada,  and  was  one  of  the  cavaliers  ooa- 
missioncd  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  negotiate  the  terms  a( 
surrender ;  nay.  more,  the  count  was  entitled,  did  he  chooM  % 
to  claim  remote  affinity  with  some  of  the  ancient  Moorish  prioeei^ 
through  a  scion  of  his  house,  Don  Pedro  Venegas.  surnamed  thi 
Tornadizo ;  and  by  the  same  token,  his  daughter,  the  fkaoinati^ 
little  Carmen,  might  claim  to  be  rightful  representative  of  III 
princess  Cctimcrien  or  the  beautiful  Lindaraxa.* 


*  Lest  this  should  bo  deemeil  a  nwrc  stretch  (»f  fimcy,  the 
to  the  following  gvueala(jni\  derived  by  the  histnrinn  Alcantara, 
biau  manu!«cript,  on  pan^lunent,  in  the  arc)uv(>s  of  the  marquis  of 
is  a  specimeD  of  the  curious  affinities  between  Christiam  and  Mi 
duoed  bj  capture  and  intermarriages,  durinc^  the  Mooriih  waia^ 
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Understanding  from  the  eonnt  that  he  had  some  ctiiioafl 
relics  of  the  Conquest,  preserved  in  his  &milj  archiyes,  I 
accompanied  him  early  one  morning  down  to  his  palace  in  Gra* 
nada  to  examine  them.  The  most  important  of  these  relics 
was  the  sword  of  the  Grand  Captain ;  a  weapon  destitute  of  "all 
ostentatious  ornament,  as  the  weapons  of  great  generals  are  apt 
to  be,  with  a  plain  hilt  of  ivory  and  a  broad  thin  blade.  It 
might  furnish  a  comment  on  hereditary  honors,  to  see  the  sword 
of  the  grand  captain  legitimately  declined  into  such  feeble  hands. 

The  other  relics  of  the  Conquest  were  a  number  of  espin* 
gardas  or  muskets  of  unwieldy  size  and  ponderous  weight,  wor* 
thy  to  rank  with  those  enormous  two-edged  swords  preserved 
in  old  armories,  which  look  like  relics  from  the  days  of  the 
giants. 

Beside  other  hereditary  honors,  I  found  the  old  count  was 
Alfercz  mayor,  or  grand  standard-bearer,  in  which  capacity  he 
was  entitled  to  bear  the  ancient  standard  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella, on  certain  high  and  solemn  occasions,  and  to  wave  it  over 
their  tombs.  I  was  shown  also  the  caparisons  of  velvet,  sump- 
tuously embroidered  with  gold  and  silver,  for  six  horses,  with 
which  he  appeared  in  state  when  a  new  sovereign  was  to  be  pro- 
claimed in  Granada  and  Seville ;  the  count  mounting  one  of  tho 
horses,  and  the  other  five  being  led  by  lackeys  in  rich  liveries. 

Hod,  the  Moorish  king,  the  conqueror  of  the  Abnohadeis  was  descended  10 
right  line  Cid  Yahia  Abraham  AJnagar,  prince  of  Ahneria,  who  married 
a  daughter  of  king  Bermejo.  They  liad  three  chUdren,  commonly  called  tho 
Cotimerian  Princea  Ist  Ju^tf  beii  Alhatnar,  who  fur  a  time  usurped  tfao 
throne  of  Oranada.  2d.  The  Prince  Notary  who  married  the  celebrated  lin- 
daraxa.  Sd.  The  Prhtccfs  Cetimerien,  who  married  Don  Pedro  Vencgaa, 
raptured  by  the  Mooru  in  liia  boyhood,  a  younger  son  of  the  House  of  Luq^ 
nf  which  hou^o  the  old  count  was  the  present  head. 
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I  had  hoped  to  find  among  tho  rolica  and  antiqutiei  of  thi 
count's  palace,  nonie  8j»ocimcn8  of  the  armor  and  woapona  of  tka 
Moord  of  Granada,  such  as  I  had  heard  were  preaenred  aa  iro- 
phie8  by  the  doscondants  of  the  Con(|ucror8  ;  bat  in  thia  I 
disappointed.  I  was  the  more  curious  in  this  partioalar, 
an  erroneous  idea  lias  been  entertained  by  many,  as  to  the 
hinics  of  the  Moors  of  Spain ;  supposing  them  to  be  of  the  uanal 
oriental  ty|>e.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  it  on  the  authority  of 
their  own  writcri^.  tliat  they  adopted  in  many  respects  tho  fiuh- 
ions  of  the  Christians.  The  turban,  especially,  so  identiScd  ia 
idea  with  tho  Mottleni,  was  generally  abandoned,  exoept  in  the 
WL'Stern  provinces,  where  it  continued  in  use  among  people  of 
rank  and  wealth,  and  tliosc  holding  places  under  govemmenl  A 
woollen  cap.  red  or  ^reen.  was  conunonly  worn  as  a  substitute; 
probably  the  tiaine  kind  originating  in  Barbary,  and  known  by 
the  name  of  Tuiii^  or  Fez.  which  at  the  present  day  is  wora 
throughout  the  east;  though  gonorally  under  the  turban.  Tho 
Jews  won?  obliged  to  wear  thoni  of  a  yellow  color. 

In  Murcia.  Valencia,  and  other  onistern  provinces,  men  of  the 
highest  rank  might  W  sei;n  in  public  iMiroheaded.  The  wmrrior 
king,  Aben  11  ud.  never  wore  a  turban,  neither  did  his  rival  and 
competitor  Al  Ilamar,  the  foundtT  of  the  Alhambra.  A  short 
cloak  called  Ta3'la8an  similar  to  that  s'^en  in  Spain  in  the  six- 
teenth and  seven teentli  centuries,  was  worn  by  all  ranks.  It  bad 
a  hood  or  cape  which  people  of  condition  sometimes  drew  oifff 
the  head ;  but  the  lower  class  never. 

A  Moslem  cavalier  in  the  thirteenth  century,  as  described  Ij 
fbnu  Said,  was  i-tjuipped  for  war  very  much  in  the  Christiil 
Ktyle.  Over  a  complete  suit  of  mail  he  woro  a  short  acaikl 
innic      His  helmet  was  of  polished  steel;  a  shield  wna  dmgfll 
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his  back ;  he  wielded  a  huge  spear  with  a  broad  point,  soDiecimefl 
a  doable  point.  His  saddle  was  cumbrous,  projecting  very  much 
in  front  and  in  rear,  and  he  rode  with  a  banner  fluttering  behind 
him. 

In  the  time  of  Al  Khattib  of  Granada,  who  wrote  in  the  four 
teenth  century,  the  Moslems  of  Andalus  had  resumed  the  orien- 
tal costumes^  and  were  again  clad  and  armed  in  Arabic  fashion : 
with  light  helmet,  thin  but  well  tempered  cuirass,  long  slender 
lance,  commonly  of  reed,  Arabian  saddle  and  leathern  buckler, 
aiade  of  double  folds  of  the  skin  of  the  antelope.  A  wonderful 
luxury  preyailed  at  that  time  in  the  arms  and  equipments  of  the 
Oranadian  cavaliers.  Their  armor  was  inlaid  with  gold  and  sil- 
ver. Their  cimeters  were  of  the  keenest  Damascus  blades,*with 
fiheaths  richly  wrought  and  enamelled,  and  belts  of  golden  fila 
gree  studded  with  gems.  Their  daggers  of  Fez  had  jewelled 
bilts,  and  their  lances  were  set  off  with  gay  banderoles.  Their 
horses  were  caparisoned  in  correspondent  style,  with  velvet  and 
embroidery. 

All  this  minute  description,  given  by  a  contemporary,  and  an 
autbor  of  distinction,  verifies  those  gallant  pictures  in  the  old 
Morisco  Spanish  ballads  which  have  sometimes  been  deemed 
apocryphal,  and  give  a  vivid  idea  of  the  brilliant  appearance  of 
the  chivalry  of  Oranada,  when  marshalled  forth  in  wailike  array, 
or  when  celebrating  the  chivalrous  f6tes  of  the  y]\urrambla. 
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Ilicn  above  the  Alhambra,  on  tlie  breast  of  the  mofantaii, 
amidst  embowered  gardens  and  stately  terraces,  rise  the  loftj 
towers  and  white  wallii  of  the  Goncralife  ;  a  fairy  palace,  ftiU  of 
storied  recollections.  Horc  is  still  to  bo  scon  the  famous  oyprosaes 
of  enormous  size  which  flourished  in  the  time  of  the  Moors,  wad 
which  tradition  has  connected  with  the  fabulous  story  of  Boab- 
dil  and  his  sultana. 

Here  are  preserved  the  portraits  of  many  who  figured  io 
the  romantic  drama  of  the  Conquest.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
Ponce  de   Leon,    the    gallant   marquis  of  Cadis,  and    Oarei- 

laso  de  la  Vega,  who  slew  in  dosporate  fight  Tarfe  the  Moor, 
a  champion  of  Herculean  strength.  Here  too  hangs  a  por 
trait  which  has  long  passed  for  that  of  the  unfortunate  Boab- 
dil,  but  which  is  said  to  be  that  of  A  ben  Hud,  the  Moorish 
king  from  whom  descended  the  princes  of  Almeria.  Froa 
one  of  these  princes,  who  joined  the  standard  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  towards  the  close  of  the  Conquest,  and  was  christianised 
bj  the  name  of  Don  Pedro  de  Granada  Vonogns.  was  deaocnded 
the  present  proprietor  of  the  palace,  the  marquis  of  Campo* 
tejsr.  The  proprietor,  however,  dwells  in  a  foreign  land,  and 
the  pahioe  has  no  longer  a  princely  inhabitant. 
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Yet  here  is  every  thing  to  delight  a  southern  yoluptnarj ; 
fruits,  flowers,  fragrance,  green  arbors  and  myrtle  hedges,  delicate 
air  and  gushinff  waters.  Here  I  had  an  opportunity  of  wit- 
nessing those  scenes  which  painters  are  fond  of  depicting  about 
southern  palaces  and  gardens.  It  was  the  saint's  day  of  tho 
count's  daughter,  and  she  had  brought  up  several  of  her  youthful 
companions  from  Granada,  to  sport  away  a  long  summer's  day 
among  the  breezy  halls  and  bowers  of  the  Moorish  palaces.  A 
visit  to  the  Oeneralife  was  the  morning's  entertainment.  Hero 
pome  of  the  gay  company  dispersed  itself  in  groups  about  the 
green  walks,  the  bright  fountains,  the  flights  of  Italian  steps, 
the  noble  terraces  and  marbte  balustrades.  Others,  among  whom 
I  was  one,  took  their  seats  in  an  open  gallery  or  colonnade  com- 
manding a  vast  prospect ;  with  the  Alhambra,  the  city,  and  tho 
Vega,  far  below,  and  the  distant  horizon  of  mountains — a  dreamy 
world,  all  glimmering  to  the  eye  in  summer  sunshine.  While 
thus  seated,  the  all-pervading  tinkling  of  the  guitar  and  click  of 
the  castafiets  came  stealing  up  from  the  valley  of  the  Darro,  and 
half  way  down  the  mountain  we  descried  a  festive  party  under 
the  trees  enjoying  themselves  in  true  Andalusian  style ;  some 
lying  on  the  grass,  others  dancing  to  the  music. 

All  these  sights  and  sounds,  together  with  the  princely  seclu- 
sion of  the  place,  the  sweet  quiet  which  prevailed  around,  and  the 
delicious  serenity  of  the  weather  had  a  witching  effect  upon  tho 
mind,  and  drew  from  some  of  the  company,  versed  in  local  Etory, 
several  of  the  popular  fancies  and  traditions  connected  with  this 
old  Moorish  palace ;  they  were  ^  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  mado 
of,"  but  out  of  them  I  have  shaped  the  following  legend ;  which 
I  hope  may  have  the  good  fortune  to  prove  acceptable  to  tho 
reader. 

9» 


LEGEND  OF  PRINCE  AHMED  AL  KKHEL; 

OB, 

THE  PILQRDf  OF  LOVE. 

Ths&s  was  once  a  Moorish  king  of  Granada,  who  had  bat  on€ 
son,  whom  he  named  Ahmed,  to  which  his  courtiers  added  the 
snmame  of  al  Kamel,  or  the  perfect,  from  the  indubitable  signs 
of  snperexeellence  which  they  perceived  in  him  in  his  very 
infancy.  The  astrologers  coantenanced  them  in  their  foresight, 
predicting  every  thing  in  his  favor  that  could  make  a  perfect 
prince  and  a  prosperous  sovereign.  One  cloud  only  rested 
npon  his  destiny,  and  even  that  was  of  a  roseate  hue  ;  he  would 
be  of  an  amorous  temperament,  and  run  great  perils  from  the 
tender  passion.  If,  however,  he  could  be  kept  from  the  allure- 
ments of  love  until  of  mature  age,  these  dangers  would  be 
averted,  and  his  life  thereafter  be  one  uninterrupted  course  of 
felicity. 

To  prevent  all  danger  of  the  kind,  the  king  wisely  determined 
to  rear  the  prince  in  a  seclusion  where  he  should  never  see  a 
female  face,  nor  hear  even  the  name  of  love.  For  this  purpose 
he  built  a  beautiful  palace  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  above  the  Al- 
hambra,  in  the  midst  of  delightful  gardens.  Imt  surrounded  bj 
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loftj  walls,  being,  in  fact,  the  same  palace  known  at  the  present 
day  by  the  name  of  the  Generalife.  In  this  palace  the  jouthfol 
prince  was  shut  up,  and  intrusted  to  the  guardianship  and  in- 
struction of  Eben  Bonabben,  one  of  the  wisest  and  drjest  of 
Arabian  sages,  who  had  passed  the  greatest  part  of  his  life  in 
Egjrpt,  studying  hieroglyphics,  and  making  researches  among  the 
tombs  and  pyramids,  and  who.  saw  more  charms  in  an  Egyptian 
mummy  than  in  the  most  tempting  of  living  beauties.  The  sage 
was  ordered  to  instruct  the  prince  in  all  kinds  of  knowledge 
but  one — ^he  was  to  be  kept  utterly  ignorant  of  love.  "  Use  every 
precaution  for  the  purpose  you  may  think  proper,"  said  the  king, 
"  but  remember,  O  Eben  Bonabben,  if  my  son  learns  aught  o( 
that  forbidden  knowledge  while  under  your  care,  your  head  shall 
answer  for  it."  A  withered  smile  came  over  the  dry  visage  of 
the  wise  Bonabben  at  the  menace.  "  Let  your  majesty's  heart 
be  as  easy  about  your  son,  as  mine  is  about  my  head :  am  I  a 
man  likely  to  give  lessons  in  the  idle  passion  V  * 

Under  the  vigilant  care  of  the  philosopher,  the  prince  grew 
up,  in  the  seclusion  of  the  palace  and  its  gardens.  He  had 
black  slaves  to  attend  upon  him  —  hideous  mutes  who  knew 
nothing  of  love,  or  if  they  did,  had  not  words  to  communicate 
it.  His  mental  endowments  were  the  peculiar  care  of  Eben 
Bonabben,  who  sought  to  initiate  him  into  the  abstruse  lore  of 
Egypt ;  but  in  this  the  prince  made  little  progress,  and  it  was 
soon  evident  that  he  had  no  turn  for  philosophy. 

He  was,  however,  amazingly  ductile  for  a  youthful  princej 
ready  to  follow  any  advice,  and  always  guided  by  the  last  coun* 
seller.  Ho  suppressed  his  yawns,  and  listened  patiently  to  the 
long  and  learned  discourses  of  Eben  Bonabben,  from  which  he 
imbibed  a  smattering  of  various  kinds  of  knowledge,  and  thus 
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bappilj  attained  Lis  twentieth  year,  a  miracle  of  prineolj  viadiiin 
— but  totally  ignoraut  of  lovn. 

About  this  time,  however,  a  change  canto  over  the  eondocl  of 
the  prince.  He  ooniiilotely  abandoned  his  studies,  and  took  lo 
strolling  about  the  gardens,  and  musing  by  the  side  of  the  fonn- 
tains.  He  had  been  taught  a  little  music  among  his  varions 
aocomplishments ;  it  now  engrossed  a  great  part  of  hia  time,  and 
a  turn  for  poetry  became  apparent.  The  sage  Ebcn  Bonabben 
took  the  alarm,  and  endeavored  to  work  these  idle  humora  out  ot 
him  by  a  severe  course  of  algebra ;  but  the  prince  turned  from  it 
with  distaste.  ^  I  cann(»t  endure  algebra,"  said  he ;  ^  it  is  an 
abomination  to  me.  I  want  something  that  speaks  more  to  the 
heart" 

The  sage  Ebcn  Bonabben  shook  his  dry  head  at  the  words 
**•  Here  is  an  end  to  jihilosopliy,"  thought  he.  **  The  prince  has 
discovered  he  has  a  heart !"  He  now  kept  anxious  watch  upon 
his  ]»upil.  and  saw  that  the  latent  tenderness  of  his  nature  waa  ia 
activity,  and  only  wanted  an  objeet.  He  wandered  about  the  gar 
dens  of  the  Generalifc  in  an  intoxication  of  feelings  of  which  he 
knew  not  the  cause.  Snnietinies  he  would  sit  plunged  in  a  deli- 
cious reverie ;  then  he  would  seize  his  lute,  and  draw  from  it  the 
most  touching  notes,  and  then  throw  it  aside,  and  break  forth 
into  sighs  and  ejaculations. 

By  degrees  this  loving  disposition  began  to  extend  to  inani- 
mate objects  ;  he  had  his  favorite  flowers,  which  he  cherished  with 
tender  assiduity  ;  then  he  became  attached  to  varioua  treea,  aad 
there  was  one  in  [articular,  of  a  graceful  form  and  drooping  ibfi 
age.  on  which  he  lavished  li'm  amorous  devotion,  carving  hia  nanc 
on  its  bark,  hanging  garlands  on  its  branches,  and  aiuging  ooap 
lets  in  its  praise,  to  the  accompaniment  of  his  lute. 
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Eben  Bonabben  was  alarmed  at  this  excited  state  of  his  papiL 
Ho  saw  him  on  the  very  brink  of  forbidden  knowledge— the  least 
hint  might  reveal  to  him  the  fatal  secret.  Trembling  for  the 
safety  of  the  prince  and  the  security  of  his  own  head,  he  hastened 
to  draw  him  from  the  seductions  of  the  garden,  and  shut  him  up 
in  the  highest  tower  of  the  Oeneralife.  It  contained  beautiful 
apartments,  and  commanded  an  almost  boundless  prospect,  but 
was  elevated  far  above  that  atmosphere  of  sweets  and  those  witch- 
ing bowers  so  dangerous  to  the  feelings  of  the  too  susceptible 
Ahmed. 

What  was  to  be  done,  however,  to  reconcile  him  to  this  re- 
straint and  to  beguile  the  tedious  hours?  He  had  exhausted 
almost  all  kinds  of  agreeable  knowledge  ;  and  algebra  was  not  to 
be  mentioned.  Fortunately  Eben  Bonabben  had  been  instructed, 
when  in  Egypt,  in  the  language  of  birds,  by  a  Jewish  Rabbin, 
who  had  received  it  in  lineal  transmission  from  Solomon  the  wise, 
who  had  been  taught  it  by  the  queen  of  Sheba.  At  the  very  men- 
tion of  such  a  study,  the  eyes  of  the  prince  sparkled  with  anima- 
tion, and  he  applied  himself  to  it  with  such  avidity,  that  he  soon 
became  as  great  an  adept  as/  his  master. 

The  tower  of  the  Generalife  was  no  longer  a  solitude ;  he  had 
companions  at  hand  with  whom  he  could  converse.  The  first 
acquaintance  he  formed  was  with  a  hawk,  who  built  his  nest 
in  a  crevice  of  the  lofty  battlements,  whence  he  soared  far  and 
wide  in  quest  of  prey.  The  prince,  however,  found  little  to  like 
or  esteem  in  him.  He  was  a  mere  pirate  of  the  air,  swaggering 
and  boastful,  whose  talk  was  all  about  rapine  and  carnage,  and 
desperate  exploits. 

His  next  acquaintance  was  an  owl,  a  mighty  wise  looking  bird. 

with  a  huge  head  and  staring  eyes,  who  sat  blinking  and  goggling 
9* 
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all  daj  in  a  hole  in  the  wall,  but  roamed  forth  at  night  He  hM 
groat  prctcnsiona  to  wisdom,  talked  aomething  of  aatrology  ard 
the  moon,  and  hinted  at  the  dark  aoiencea ;  he  was  grioYonalj 
given  to  metaphysics,  and  the  prince  found  his  prosinga  even  more 
ponderous  than  those  of  the  sage  Ebcn  lk)nabben. 

Then  there  was  a  bat,  that  hung  all  day  by  his  heeli  in  the 
dark  corner  of  a  vault,  but  rallied  out  in  slipshod  style  at  twi- 
(ight.  He,  however,  liad  but  twilight  ideas  on  all  subjeeta,  de- 
rided things  of  which  he  had  taken  but  an  imperfect  Tiew,  and 
seemed  to  take  delight  in  nothing. 

Besides  these  there  waa  a  swallow,  with  whom  the  prince  was 
at  first  much  taken.  He  was  a  smart  talker,  but  restleaa,  boat- 
ling,  and  for  ever  on  the  wing ;  seldom  remaining  long  enough 
for  any  continued  convon«atinn.  He  turned  out  in  the  end  to  be 
a  mere  smatterer,  who  did  but  nkini  over  the  surface  of  thingi, 
pretending  to  know  every  thing,  but  knowing  nothing  thoroughly. 

These  were  the  only  feathered  asriociatcs  with  whom  the  prince 
had  any  opportunity  of  exercising  hi.i  newly  ac(|uired  language; 
the  tower  was  too  high  for  any  other  birds  to  frequent  it  He 
soon  grew  weary  of  his  new  ae«][uaintanees.  whose  converaatioD 
spoke  so  little  to  the  head,  and  nothing  to  the  heart ;  and  gradu- 
ally relapsed  into  his  loneliness.  A  winter  passed  away,  spring 
opened  with  all  its  bloom  and  vtTdure  and  breathing  swectncsa, 
and  the  happy  time  arrived  for  birds  to  pair  and  build  their  neit& 
Suddenly,  as  it  were,  a  universal  burst  of  song  and  melody  broke 
forth  from  the  groves  and  gardens  of  the  Generalifc,  and  reaeked 
(he  prince  in  the  solitude  of  his  tower.  From  every  side  he 
heard  the  same  universal  theme — love — love — ^love — chanted 
forth,  and  responded  to  it  in  every  variety  of  note  and  tone.  The 
prince  listened  in  silence  and  perplexity.     "•  What  can  be  tUl 
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lore,''  thought  he,  ^of  whioh  the  world  seems  so  full,  and  of 
which  I  know  nothing  ?"  He  applied  for  information  to  his  friend 
the  hawL  The  ruffian  bird  answered  in  a  tone  of  soorn :  ^^  Tou 
most  apply,"  said  he,  '<  to  the  vulgar  peaceable  birds  of  earth, 
who  are  made  for  the  prey  of  us  princes  of  the  air.  My  trade  in 
war,  and  fighting  my  delight  I  am  a  warrior,  and  know  nothipg 
of  this  thing  called  love." 

The  prince  turned  from  him  with  disgust,  and  sought  the  owl 
m  his  retreat  "•  This  is  a  bird,"  said  he,  ^  of  peaceful  habits, 
and  may  be  able  to  solve  my  question."  80  he  asked  the  owl  to 
tell  him  what  was  this  love  about  which  all  the  birds  in  the  gioves 
below  were  singing. 

■ 

Upon  this,  the  owl  put  on  a  look  of  offended  dignity.  ^My 
nights,"  said  he,  ^  are  taken  up  in  study  and  research,  and  my 
days  in  ruminating  in  my  cell  upon  all  that  I  have  learnt.  As 
to  these  singing  birds  of  whom  you  talk,  I  never  listen  to  them 
— I  despise  th#m  and  their  themes.  Allah  be  praised,  I  cannot 
sing ;  I  am  a  philosopher,  and  know  nothing  of  this  thing  called 
love." 

The  prince  now  repaired  to  the  vault,  where  his  friend  the 
bat  was  hanging  by  the  heels,  and  propounded  the  same  question. 
The  bat  wrinkled  up  his  nose  into  a  most  snappish  expression. 
*^  Why  do  you  disturb  me  in  my  morning's  nap  with  such  an  idla 
question  ?"  said  he,  peevishly.  ^'  I  only  fly  by  twilight,  when  all 
birds  are  a^ileep,  and  never  trouble  myself  with  their  concerns.  I 
am  neither  bird  nor  beast,  and  I  thank  heaven  for  it  I  have 
found  out  the  villany  of  the  whole  of  them,  and  hate  them  one 
and  all.  In  a  word,  I  am  a  misanthrope — and  know  nothing  of 
this  thing  called  love." 

As  a  last  resort,  the  prince  now  sought   the  swallow,  and 
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stopped  him  jiut  m  he  was  circling  about  the  ranmit  «il 
the  tower.  The  swallow,  as  usual,  was  in  a  prodigioiia  harrj 
and  had  scarce  time  to  make  a  reply.  ^Upoo  mj  word," 
said  ho,  "  I  have  so  much  public  business  to  attend  tOf  and  so 
many  pursuits  to  follow,  that  I  hare  had  no  time  to  think  on  the 
subject  I  have  every  day  a  thousand  Tisits  to  pay  ;  a  thooaand 
affairs  of  importance  to  examine  into,  that  leare  me  not  a  mnneal 
of  leisure  for  these  little  sin^r-song  matters.  In  »>word,  I  am  a 
eitiien  of  the  world — I  know  nothing  of  this  thing  called  lofe* 
So  saying,  the  swallow  dived  into  the  valley,  and  was  oat  of  mfjklk 
In  a  moment. 

The  prince  remained  disappointed  and  perplexed,  boi  wHI 
his  curiosity  still  more  piqued  by  the  difficulty  of  gratifying  it 
While  in  this  mood,  his  ancient  guardian  entered  the  tower. 
The  prince  advanced  eagerly  to  meet  him.  ^  0,  Eben  Bonalh 
ben,"  cried  he,  "  thou  hast  rcvenled  to  me  much  of  the  wisdom  rf 
the  earth ;  but  there  is  one  thing  of  which  I  lemain  in  atler 
ignorance,  and  would  fain  be  informed." 

*^  My  prince  has  but  to  make  the  inquiry,  and  every  ildag 
within  the  limited  range  of  his  servant's  intellect  is  at  hia 
mand." 

^  Tell  me  then,  0  most  profound  of  sages,  what  is  the 
of  this  thing  called  love  ?" 

Eben  Bonabben  was  struck  as  with  a  thundcrboll  Bi 
trembled  and  turned  pale,  and  felt  as  if  his  head  sat  bat  loon^ 
on  his  shoulders. 

'*  What  could  suggest  such  a  question  to  my 
could  he  have  learnt  so  idle  a  word  ?" 

The  prince  led  him  to  the  window  of  the  tower.     ^ 
0  Kbcn  Bonabben,"  said  ha     The  sage  li«t€ned.     The  na 
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gales  at  in  a  thicket  below  the  tower,  siDging  to  his  patamoar  tho 
rose  ;  from  every  blossomed  spray  and  tufted  grove  rf)se  a  strain 
of  melody;  and  love  —  love  —  love — was  still  the  unvarying 
strain. 

*•  Allah  Akbar !  Q^d  is  great !"  exclaimed  the  wise  Bonab- 
ben.  ^  Who  shall  pretend  to  keep  this  secret  from  the  heart 
of  man.  when  even  the  birds  of  the  air  conspire  to  betray  it  ?" 

Then  turning  to  Ahmed — ^'  0  my  prince,"  cried  he,  "  shut 
thine  ears  to  these  seductive  strains.  Close  thy  mind  against 
this  dangerous  knowledge.  Know  that  this  love  is  the  cause  of 
half  the  ills  of  wretched  mortality.  It  is  this  which  produces 
bitterness  and  strife  between  brethren  and  friends ;  which  causes 
treacherous  murder  and  desolating  war.  Care  and  sorrow,  weary 
days  and  sleepless  nights,  are  its  attendants.  It  withers  the 
bloom  and  blights  the  joys  of  youth,  and  brings  on  the  ills  and 
griefs  of  premature  old  age.  Allah  preserve  thee,  my  prince,  in 
total  ignorance  of  this  thing  called  love  1" 

The  sage  Eben  Bonabben  hastily  retired,  leaving  the  prince 
plunged  in  still  deeper  perplexity.  It  was  in  vain  he  attempted 
to  dismiss  the  subject  from  his  mind  ;  it  still  continued  upper- 
most in  his  thoughts,  and  teased  and  exhausted  him  with  vain 
oonjeetures.  Surely,  said  he  to  himself,  as  he  listened  to  the 
tuneful  strains  of  the  birds,  there  is  no  sorrow  in  those  notes ; 
every  thing  seems  tenderness  and  joy.  If  love  be  a  cause  of 
such  wretchedness  and  strife,  why  are  not  these  birds  drooping 
in  solitude,  or  tearing  each  other  in  pieces,  instead  of  fluttering 
eheerfnlly  about  the  groves,  or  sporting  with  each  other  among 
(lowers  ? 

He  lay  one  morning  on  his  couch  meditating  on  this  incxpli* 
oable  matter     The  window  of  his  chamber  was  open  to  admit 
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the  Boft  morning  brecie,  which  camo  Uden  with  the  peifcaw  d 
orango  blossoms  from  the  valley  of  the  Darro.     The  foieo  of  Ihi 

nightingalo  was  faintly  heard,  still  chanting  the  wonted 
As  the  prinoo  was  listening  and  sighing,  there  was  a  audden 
ing  noise  in  the  air ;  a  beautiful  dore,  parsned  by  a  hawk,  darted 
in  at  the  window,  and  fell  panting  on  the  floor ;  while  the 
Slier,  balked  of  his  prey,  soared  off  to  the  moantains. 

The  prince  took  up  the  gasping  bird,  smoothed  ita 
ftiid  nestled  it  in  his  bosom.  When  he  had  soothed  it  hj  Ul 
caresses,  he  put  it  in  a  golden  cage,  and  offered  it,  with  hia  on 
hands,  the  whitest  and  finest  of  wheat  and  the  poreat  of  walR 
The  bird,  however,  refused  food,  and  sat  drooping  and  pmiiig^  sal 
uttering  piteous  moans. 

•  "*  What  ailcth  tboe  ?"  said  Ahmed.     "  Hast  thoa  not  nmj 
thing  thy  heart  cin  wish  ?" 

*^  Alas,  no  I"  replied  the  dove ;  "  am  I  not  separated  horn  Al 
partner  of  my  heart,  and  that  too  in  the  happy  spriog-tiBe^  Al 
very  sc(u<on  of  love  I" 

'*  Of  love !"  echoed  Ahmed ;  ^  I  pray  thee,  my  pretty  Volt 
canst  thou  then  tell  me  what  is  love  7" 

"  Too  well  can  I.  my  prince.     It  is  the  tormont  of  oiie,tli 
felicity  of  two,  the  strife  and  enmity  of  three.     It  ia 
which  draws  two  beings  together,  and  unites  them  bj 
sympathies,  making  it  liappincss   to   be  with  eaeh    othei^  W| 
misery  to  be  apart.     Is  there  no  being  to  whom  you 
by  these  ties  of  tender  affection  ?" 

^  I  like  my  old  teaclier  Ebcn  Bonabben  better  than  aajoUvJ 
being;  but  he  is  often  tedious,  and  I  occasionally  fed 
happier  without  his  society." 

*^  That  is  not  the  sympatliy  I  mean     I  speak  of  leM^i 
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gmt  BjBterj  mnd  principle  of  life :  the  intoxicating  rerel  of 
jmrtli;  the  sober  delight  of  age.  Look  forth,  mj  prince,  and 
Uold  how  at  this  blest  season  all  nature  is  full  of  love.  Everj 
CRtted  being  has  its  mate ;  the  mAt  insignificant  bird  sings  to  its 
ftrtmour ;  the  Tcry  beetle  wooes  its  lady-beetle  in  the  dust,  and 
J0D  butterflies  which  you  see  fluttering  high  above  the  tower 
tid  toying  in  the  air,  are  happy  in  each  other's  loves.  Alas, 
Mj  prince !  hast  thou  spent  so  many  of  the  precious  days  of 
jnth  without  knowing  any  thing  of  love  ?  Is  there  no  gentle 
king  of  another  sex — no  beautiful  princess  nor  lovely  damsel 
%k)  has  ensnared  your  heart,  and  filled  your  bosom  with  a  soft 
tmnlt  of  pleasing  pains  and  tender  wishes  ?" 

'^  I  begin  to  understand,"  said  the  prince,  sighing ;  ^'  such  a 
Inndt  I  have  more  than  once  experienced,  without  knowing  the 
;  and  where  should  I  seek  for  an  object  such  as  you  de- 

ibe,  in  this  dismal  solitude  ?" 

A  little  further  conversation  ensued,  and  the  first  amatory 
knon  of  the  prince  was  complete. 

"  Alas !"  said  he,  ^  if  love  be  indeed  such  a  delight,  and  its  in> 
lerruption  such  a  misery,  Allah  forbid  that  I  should  mar  the  joy 
rfany  of  its  votaries."  He  opened  the  cage,  took  out  the  dove, 
■d  having  fondly  kissed  it,  carried  it  to  the  window.  '*  Go, 
kppj  bird,'  said  he.  ^  rejoice  with  the  partner  of  thy  heart  in 
le  days  of  youth  and  spring-time.  Why  should  I  make  thee 
I  fellow-prisoner  in  this  dreary  tower,  where  love  can  never 
iterr 

The  dove  flapped  its  wings  in  rapture,  gave  one  vault  into  ^ 
k  air.  and  then  swooped  downward  on  whistling  wings  to  the 
boming  iK^wers  of  the  Darro. 

The  prince  followed  him  with  his  eyes,  and  then  gave  way 
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to  bitter  rcpiaing.  The  singing  of  the  birds  viiieh  onoe  dd^ 
ed  him.  now  added  to  his  bitterness.  LoTe  !  lore  I  loro  I  Aki 
poor  jouth  !  he  now  understood  the  strain. 

His  eyes  flashed  fire  when^pext  he  beheld  the  sige  BoMb 
ben.  ^  Why  hast  thou  kept  me  in  this  abject  ignorance  f"  end 
he.  ^  Why  has  the  great  mystery  and  principle  of  life  beet 
withheld  from  me,  in  which  I  find  the  meanest  insect  is  so  kna 
ed?  Behold  all  nature  is  in  a  revel  of  delight  Brery  Ofsatli^ 
being  rejoices  with  its  mate.  This  —  this  is  the  Ioto 
which  I  have  sought  instruction.  Why  am  I  alone  debarred  itoi 
enjoyment  ?  Why  has  so  much  of  my  youth  been  wasted  witMl/ 
a  knowledge  of  its  raptures  V* 

The  sage  Bonabben  9aw  that  all  further  reserve  was  uadea;! 
for  the  prince  had  acquired  the  dangerous  and  forbidden  knoV'} 
ledge.     He  revealed  to  him,  therefore,  the  predictions  of 
astrologers,  and  the  precautions  that  had  been  taken  in  his 
cation  to  avert  the  threatened  evils.     ^  And  now,  my  prinee^' 
added  he.  ^  my  life  is  in  your  hands.     Let  the  king  yoor  frte^ 
discover  that  you  have  learned  the  pa2<sion  of  love  while 
my  guardianship,  and  my  head  must  answer  for  it" 

The  prince  was  as  reasonable  as  most  young  men  of  his 
and  easily  listened  to  the  remonstrances    of   hLs   tutor, 
nothing  pleaded  against  them.     Besides,  he  really  was  atl 
to  Eben  Bonabben.  and  being  as  yet  but  theoretically  aoquaintell 
with  the  passion  of  love,  he  consented  to  confine  the  know! 
of  it  to  his  own  bosom,  rather  than  endanger  the  head  of 
philosopher. 

His  discretion  was  doomed,  however,  to  be  put  to  still  fi 
proofs.    A  few  mornings  afterwards,  as  he  was  ruminating  on 
battlemenU)  of  the  tower,  the  dove  which  Lad  been  releaaed  If^ 
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ue  hovering  in  the  air.  and  alighted  fearlesslj  upon  bis 

p. 

prince  fondled  it  to  his  heart.     ^  Happy  bird, '  said  be, 

in  fly,  as  it  were,  with  the  .wings  of  the  morning  to  the 

St  parts  of  the  earth.     Where  hast  thou  been  since  wg 
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a  far  country,  my  prince,  whence  I  bring  you  tidings 
rd  for  my  liberty.  In  the  wild  compass  of  my  flight, 
3Z tends  over  plain  and  mountain,  as  I  was  soarini^ 
ir,  I  beheld  below  me  a  delightful  garden  with  all  kinds 
8  and  flowers.  It  was  in  a  green  meadow,  on  the  banks 
ndering  stream ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  garden  was  a 
palace.  I  alighted  in  one  of  the  bowers  to  repose  after 
ry  flight.  On  the  green  bank  below  me  was  a  youthful 
I,  in  the  very  sweetness  and  bloom  of  her  years.  She  was 
ded  by  female  attendants,  young  like  herself,  who  decked 
1  garlands  and  coronets  of  flowers  ;  but  no  flower  of  field 
sn  could  compare  with  her  for  loyelincss.  Here,  however, 
omed  in  secret,  for  the  garden  was  surrounded  by  high 
ad  no  mortal  man  was  permitted  to  enter.  When  I  be- 
8  beauteous  maid,  thus  young  and  innocent  and  unspotted 
irorld,  I  thought,  here  is  the  being  formed  by  heaven  to 
my  prince  with  love." 

description  was  a  spark  of  fire  to  the  combustible  heart 
ed;  all  the  latent  amorousness  of  his  temperament  had 
found  an  object,  and  he  conceived  an  immeasurable  pas- 
r  the  princess.  He  wrote  a  letter,  couched  in  the  most 
)ned  language,  breathing  his  fervent  devotion,  bat  be- 

the  unhappy  thraldom  of  his  person,  which  prevented 
u  seeking  her  out  and  throwing  himself  at  her  feet.     He 
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added  oonplula  of  the  moat  tender  and  moTing  eloquunoe,  IW  ti 
was  a  pud  by  nature,  and  inspired  bj  Iots.  He  addrened  W 
letter  —  "To  the  unknown  beauty,  from  the  captive  Prii 
ALnicd ;''  then  perfuming  it  with  musk  and  roses,  ho  ga*e  hil 
the  (love. 

'■  Away,  trustiest  of  messengers  !"  said  he.     "  Fly  over  a 
lain  and  valley,  and  river,  and  plain ;  rest  not  in  bower,  noi 
foot  on  earth,  until  thou  hast  given  this  letter  to  the  mistrMd 
my  heart." 

The  dove  soared  liigh  in  air,  and  taking  bis  oonrse  darlll 
away  in  one  un deviating  direction.  The  prince  followed  Iiimviti 
his  eye  until  he  was  a  mere  speck  on  a  oloud,  and  graduoDyJi 
appeared  behind  a  mountain. 

Day  after  day  he  watched  for  the  return  of  the  messengirl 
We,  but  he  watched  in  vain.  He  began  to  accuse  him  of  fotjt 
fulness,  when  towards  sunset  one  evening  the  faithful  birdh 
tercd  into  bis  apartment,  and  falling  at  his  feet  expired.  Tl 
arrow  of  some  wanton  archer  had  pierced  his  breast,  yet  be  U 
Struggled  with  the  lingcringa  of  life  to  exeute  Iiis  mission.  J 
the  prinee  bent  with  grief  over  this  gentle  martyr  to  fidelity,  I 
beheld  a  chain  of  pearls  round  bis  neck,  attached  tnwhieh,! 
neath  hia  wing,  was  a  small  enamelled  picture.  It  rcpresenM 
a  lovely  princess  in  the  very  flower  of  her  years.  It  was  do«l 
teas  the  unknown  beauty  of  the  garden  ;  but  who  and  where  *l 
she — how  bad  she  received  his  letter,  and  was  this  picture  M 
Ks  a  token  of  her  approval  of  his  passion?  Unfortunately  fl 
dsath  of  the  faithful  dove  left  every  thing  in  mystery  ■ 
doubt. 

The  prince  gazed  on  the  picture  till  his  ejea  swam  » 
tears.     Tie  prt.-3scd  it  tn  hia  lips  and   to  bis  heart ;  he  Ml 
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contemplating  it  almost  in  an  agony  of  tendemeas.  ^  Beau- 
b1  image !  said  he,  '<  alas,  thou  art  but  an  image  I  Yet  thj 
«j  eyes  beam  tenderly  upon  me ;  those  rosy  lips  look  as 
ragh  they  would  speak  encouragement :  vain  fancies  !  Have 
Bjy  not  looked  the  same  on  some  more  happy  rival?  But 
lAre  in  this  wide  world  shall  I  hope  to  find  the  original  ?  Who 
OWB  what  mountains,  what  realms  may  separate  us  ;  what  ad* 
no  chances  may  intervene  ?  Perhaps  now,  even  now,  lovers 
ip]r  be  crowding  around  her,  while  I  sit  here  a  prisoner  in  i 
per,  wasting  my  time  in  adoration  of  a  painted  shadow." 

The  resolution  of  Prince  Ahmed  was  taken.  ^'I  will  fly 
m  this  palace,"  said  he,  ^*  which  has  become  an  odious  prison ; 
I,  a  pilgrim  of  love,  will  seek  this  unknown  princess  through* 
&  the  world."  To  escape  from  the  tower  in  the  day,  when  . 
nry  one  was  awake,  might  be  a  difficult  matter ;  but  at  night 
t  palace  was  slightly  guarded ;  for  no  one  apprehended  any 
BHDDpt  of  the  kind  from  the  prince,  who  had  always  been  so 
ivve  in  his  captivity.  How  was  he  to  guide  himself,  however, 
luB  darkling  flight,  being  ignorant  of  the  country  ?  He  be- 
l^ght  him  of  the  owl,  who  was  accustomed  to  roam  at  night. 
L  must  know  every  by-lane  and  secret  pass.  Seeking  him  in 
liermitage,  he  questioned  him  touching  his  knowledge  of  the 
9.  Upon  this  the  owl  put  on  a  mighty  self-important  look. 
€>a  must  know,  0  prince,"  said  he,  ^^  that  we  owls  are  of  a 
|r  ancient  and  extensive  family,  though  rather  fallen  to  decay, 
L  possess  ruinous  castles  and  palaces  in  all  parts  of  Spaia 
We  is  scarcely  a  tower  of  the  mountains,  or  a  fortress  of  tho 
bm,  or  an  old  citadel  of  a  city,  but  has  some  brother  or  unclci 
■Hmsin,  quartered  in  it;  and  in  going  the  rounds  to  visit 
ft  my  numerous  kindred,  I  have  pryed  into  every  nook  and 
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corner,  and  made  myself  acquainted  with  ercry  aeeiel 
land." 

The  prince  was  overjoyed  to  find  the  owl  so  deeply  \ 
tnpograjthy.  and  now  informed  liiiu.  in  confidence,  of  hii 
|ja<wiuu  and  hiH  intended  cloptMuent.  urging  him  to  be  kii 
aion  and  counsellor. 

^  Go  to  !"  said  the  owl.  with  a  look  of  displeasure ; 
ftiird  to  engage  in  a  love  affair?     I  whose  whole  time  ia 
to  meditation  and  the  moon  ?" 

"  Be  not  offended,  most  solemn  owl,"  replied  the 
^  abstract  thyself  for  a  time  from  meditation  and  the  m 
aid  me  in  my  flight,  and  thou  shalt  have  whatever  heart  ei 

"  I  have  that  already,"  said  the  owl :  ^  a  few  mice ; 
eient  for  my  frugal  table,  and  this  hole  in  the  wall  is 
enough  for  my  studies ;  and  what  more  does  a  philoeof 
myself  desire  ?" 

^  Bethink  thee,  most  wise  owl.  that  while  moping  in 
and  gating  at  the  moon,  all  thy  talents  are  lost  to  the  w 
shall  one  day  be  a  sovereign  prince,  and  may  advaaee 
some  post  of  honor  and  dignity." 

The  owl,  though  a  philosopher  and  above  the  ordinal 
of  life,  was  not  above  ambition  ;  so  he  was  finally  preii 
to  elope  with  the  prince,  and  be  his  guide  and  mentor  ia 
grimage. 

The  plans  of  a  lover  are  promptly  executed.  Tk 
collected  all  his  jewels,  and  concealed  them  about  hia  pi 
travelling  funds.  That  very  night  he  lowered  hiflttsV 
scarf  from  a  balcony  of  the  tower,  clambered  oyer  the  oal 
of  the  Generalife,  and,  guided  by  the  owl.  made  good  U 
before  morning  to  the  mountains. 
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Ho  now  held  a  oounoU  with  his  mentor  as  to  his  ftttoro 

rac. 

"  Might  I  advise,"  said  the  owl,  "  I  would  recommend  you  to 

lir  to  Seville.     You  must  know  that  manj  years  since  I  was 

I  yisit  to  an  uncle,  an  owl  of  great  dignity  and  power,  who 

d  in  a  ruined  wing  of  the  Alcazar  of  that  place.     In  my 

Brings  at  night  over  the  city  I  frequently  remarked  a  light 

uing  in  a  lonely  tower.     At  length  I  alighted  on  the  hattlo- 

ii8,  and  found  it  to  proceed  from  the  lamp  of  an  Arabian 

;ician :  he  was  surrounded  by  his  magic  books,  and  on  his 

ilder  was  perched  his  familiar,  an  ancient  raven  who  had 

,6  with  him  from  Egypt.     I  am  acquainted  with  that  raven, 

owe  to'  him  a  great  part  of  the  knowledge  I  possess.     The 

;ician  is  since  dead,  but  tlie  raven  still  inhabits  the  tower,  for 

iQ  birds  are  of  wonderful  long  life.     I  would  advise  you,  0 

ice,  to  seek  that  raven,  for  he  is  a  soothsayer  and  a  conjurer, 

deals  in  the  black  art,  for  which  all  ravens,  and  especially 

ie  of  Egypt,  are  renowned." 

The  prince  was  struck  with  the  wisdom  of  this  advice,  and 

»rding1y  bent  his  course  towards  Seville.     He  travelled  only 

the  night,  to  accommodate  his  companion,  and  lay  by  during 

day  in  some  dark  cavern  or  mouldering  watchtower,  for  the 

know  every  hiding  hole  of  the  kind,  and  had  a  most  antiqua- 

.  taste  for  ruins. 

At  length  one  morning  at  daybreak  they  reached  the  city  of 

iUe,  where  the  owl,  who  hated  the  glare  and  bustle  of  crowded 

cts,  halted  without  the  gate,  and  took  up  his  quarters  in  a 

ow  tree. 

The  prince  entered  the  gate,  and  readily  found  the  magic 

^r,  which  rose  above  the  houses  of  the  city,  as  a  palm  tree 
10 
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rises  abovo  the  shrubs  of  the  desert;  U  wma  in  but  Ike i 
tower  standing  at  tho  present  day,  and  known  as  the  Oiv 
the  fain  HUM  Moorinh  towor  of  Seville. 

The  prince  atfc«>n<Ied  by  a  j^rat  winding  staircnae  to  thei 
mit  of  the  tower,  where  he  found  the  cabaliatio  raTen,  an 
mysterious,  gray-headed  bird,  ragged  in  feather,  with  a  fila 
one  eye  that  gave  him  the  glare  of  a  spectre.  He  was  per 
on  one  leg.  with  his  head  turned  on  one  side,  poring  with  U 
maining  eye  on  a  diagram  described  on  the  paTcment. 

The  prince  approached  him  with  the  awe  and  rem 
naturally  in.«tpired  by  hi»  venerable  appearance  and  sapenal 
wisdom.  *'  Pardon  me,  most  ancient  and  darklj  wiae  lav 
exclaimed  he.  "  if  for  a  moment  I  interrupt  those  atudiei  vi 
arc  the  wonder  of  the  world.  You  behold  before  yon  a  val 
of  love,  who  would  fain  seek  your  counsel  how  to  ohUia 
object  of  his  paj^sion." 

*^  In  other  words/'  said  the  raven,  with  a  aignificani  li 
<'  you  seek  to  try  my  skill  in  palmistry.  Come,  ahow  me  Ji 
hand,  and  let  me  decipher  the  mysterious  lines  of  fortnna" 

"£zcu.sc  me,''  fsaid  the  prince,  **  I  come  not  to  prjiali' 
decrees  of  fate,  which  arc  hidden  by  Allah  from  tho  eyes  of  ^ 
tals  ;  I  am  a  pilgrim  of  love,  and  seek  but  to  find  a  doelli 
.object  of  my  pilgrimage." 

*^  And  can  you  be  at  any  loss  for  au  object  in  amorofli 
lusia?"  said  the  old  raven,  leering  upon  him  with  his  ain^ 
''above  all,  can  you  be  at  a  loss  in  wanton  Seville,  when 
eyed  damsels  dance  the  zambra  under  every  orange  grofef 

The  prince  blu8hc<l.  and  was  somewhat  shocked  at 
in  old  bird  with  one  foot  in  the  grave  talk  thoa  looiflly.  * 
Bove  me,"  said  he,  gravely,  '^  I  am  on  none  such  light  aid 
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ttnod  as  thou  dost  insinuate.  The  blaok-eyed  damsels  of  Anda* 
hng  who  dance  among  the  orange  groTes  of  the  Guadalquivir 
9n  IS  naught  to  me.  I  seek  one  unknown  but  immaculate 
ktotj,  the  original  of  this  picture ;  and  I  beseech  thee,  most 
fotent  raven,  if  it  be  within  the  scope  of  thy  knowledge  or  tbe 
Meh  of  thy  art,  inform  me  where  she  may  be  found." 

The  gray-headed  raven  was  rebuked  by  the  gravity  of  the 
pinoeL 

"What  know  I,"  replied  he,  dryly,  "of  youth  and  beauty? 
tty  visits  are  to  the  old  and  withered,  not  the  fresh  and  fair :  the 
kurbbger  of  fate  am  I ;  who  croak  bodings  of  death  from  the 
Bbimney  top,  and  flap  my  wings  at  the  sick  man's  window.  You 
Mut  seek  elsewhere  for  tidings  of  your  unknown  beauty." 

"  And  where  can  I  seek  if  not  among  the  sons  of  wisdom, 
iersed  in  the  book  of  destiny  ?  Know  that  I  am  a  royal  prince, 
bted  by  the  stars,  and  sent  on  a  mysterious  enterprise  on  which 
Bay  hang  the  destiny  of  empires." 

When  the  raven  heard  that  it  was  a  matter  of  vast  moment, 
b  which  the  stars  took  interest,  he  changed  his  tone  and  manner, 
■nd  listened  with  profound  attention  to  the  story  of  the  prince. 
When  it  was  concluded,  he  replied,  "  Touching  this  princess,  I 
tuk  give  thee  no  information  of  myself,  for  my  flight  is  not  among 
{irdens,  or  around  ladies'  bowers ;  but  hie  thee  to  Cordova,  seek 
the  palm-tree  of  the  great  Abderahman,  which  stands  in  the  court 
of  the  principal  mosque :  at  the  foot  of  it  thou  wilt  find  a  great 
traveller  who  has  visited  all  countries  and  courts,  and  been  a 
bvorite  with  queens  and  princesses.  He  will  give  thee  tidings 
if  the  object  of  thy  search.*' 

'( Many  thanks  for  this  precious  information,"  said  the  princ<^ 
'Farewell,  most  venerable  conjurer." 
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**  Farcwfll.  |Hlgiiiu  of  love,^  said  the  raren,  drjijr,  and  apii 
fill  to  pondoriiig  (»n  the  diagram. 

The  prince  Killii-d  fnrth  fmiu  Seville.  Bonght  hia  fellow-tmd' 
Irr  the  owl,  who  wan  still  doting  in  the  hollow  tree,  mod  Mtrf 
|i»r  Cordova. 

He  approaehed  it  along  hanging  gardens,  and  orange  anddfr 
ron  groves,  overhntking  the  fair  valley  of  the  Guadalcjniik 
When  arrived  at  ith  gate!*  the  owl  flew  up  to  a  dark  hole  in  til 
wall,  and  tlic  prinee  pntceeded  in  (piest  of  the  pal ni -tree  plaslil 
in  days  of  yore  hy  the  great  Abderahman.  It  stood  in  tbe  wM 
of  the  great  court  of  the  ulo^«4|ue,  towering  from  amidst  orange  tti 
cypress  trees.  Dervises  and  Faquirs  were  seated  in  gronpa  ulff 
the  cloiriters  of  the  et)urt.  and  many  of  the  faithful  were  peHm 
ing  their  ablutions  at  the  f«)untaini<  before  entering  the  mosftt 

At  the  foot  of  the  palm -tree  was  a  crowd  listening  to  tk 
words  of  one  who  apj»oared  to  be  talking  with  great  volabil^ 
"  This"  said  the  prince  to  himself,  *Mnu8t  be  the  great  traTclff 
who  is  to  give  me  tidings  of  the  unknown  princess."  He  ni^rf: 
in  the  crowd,  but  was  astonished  to  pi>rccivc  that  thej  were il 
listening  to  a  parrot,  who  with  his  bright  green  coat  pi 
eye.  and  consetjuential  top-knot,  had  the  air  of  a  bird  on  uunMj 
terms  with  himself 

^  How  is  this/*  said  the  prince  to  one  of  the  bystander^  *lUJ 
HO  many  grave  persona  can  be  delighted  with  the  garmlifej  rft j 
chuttcring  bird?" 

*'  You  know  not  whom  you  speak  of,"  said  the  other;  'i 
purrot  is  a  descendant  of  the  famous  parrot  of  Persia, 
for  his  story-telling  talent.     He  ha.s  all  the  learning  of  thel 
at  the  tip  of  his  tongue,  and  and  can  (juote  poetry  as  fiuka 
jao  talk.     He  has  visited  various  foreign  oourta,  whon  hi 
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beon  considered  an  oracle  of  erudition.  He  has  been  a  universal 
fiiTorite  also  with  the  fair  sex.  who  have  a  vast  admiration  for 
erudite  parrots  that  can  quote  poetry." 

^  Enough,"  said  the  prince,  '^  I  will  have  some  private  talk 
irith  this  distinguished  traveller." 

He  sought  a  private  interview,  and  expounded  the  nature  of 
his  errand.  He  had  scarcely  mentioned  it  when  the  parrot  burst 
into  a  fit  of  dry  rickety  laughter  that  absolutely  brought  tears  in 
liis  eyes.  "  Excuse  my  merriment,"  said  he,  '^  but,  the  mere  men* 
lion  of  love  always  sets  me  laughing." 

The  prince  was  shocked  at  this  ill-timed  mirth.  <'  Is  not 
love,"  said  he,  '*  the  great  mystery  of  nature,  the  secret  principle 
of  life,  the  universal  bond  of  sympathy  7" 

"^  A  fig's  end !"  cried  the  parrot,  interrupting,  him ;  '^  prithee 
where  hast  thou  learned  this  sentimental  jargon  ?  trust  me,  love 
is  quite  out  of  vogue ;  one  never  hears  of  it  in  the  company  of 
wits  and  people  of  refinement." 

The  prince  sighed  as  he  recalled  the  different  language  of  his 
flriend  the  dove.  But  this  parrot,  thought  he,  has  lived  about  the 
eourt,  he  affects  the  wit  and  the  fine  gentleman,  he  knows  nothing 
of  the  thing  called  love.  Unwilling  to  provoke  any  more  ridicule 
of  the  sentiment  which  filled  his  heart,  he  now  directed  his  in 
quiries  to  the  immediate  purport  of  his  visit. 

^  Tell  me,"  said  he,  "  most  accomplished  parrot,  thou  who 
hast  every  where  been  admitted  to  the  most  secret  bowers  of 
beauty,  hast  thou  in  the  course  of  thy  travels  met  with  the  origi- 
nal of  tills  portrait  ?" 

The  parrot  took  the  picture  in  his  claw,  turned  his  head  from 
Ide  to- side,  and  examined  it  curiously  with  either  eye.  ^  Upon 
ly  honor,"  said  he,  ^  a  very  pretty  face ;  very  pretty :  but  then 
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••DC  FCC8  80  many  pretty  women  in  one'i  i»vob  thai  om  m 
hardly — but  hold — blcBs  mo  1  now  I  look  at  it  ■gain  eiii 
ciiuugh  this  18  the  princess  Aldegonda :  how  ooold  I  forgsk  ok 
Ibat  is  so  prodigioufl  a  favorke  with  me !" 

''  The  princess  Aldegonda !"  echoed  the  prince ;  "'  and  whcie 
IS  she  to  be  found  ?" 

^'Softly,  softly,"  said  the  parrot,  "easier  to  be  finuid  Om 
gained.  She  is  the  only  daughter  of  the  Christian  king  A 
reigns  at  Toledo,  and  is  shut  up  from  the  world  until  her 
teentli  birtli-day,  on  account  of  some  prediction  of  those 
some  fellows  the  astrologers.  You'll  not  get  a  light  of  her; 
mortal  man  can  sec  her.  I  was  admitted  to  her  preaenoe  to 
tain  licr,  and  I  aAsurc  you,  on  the  word  of  a  parrot,  who  haa 
the  world,  I  have  conversed  with  much  sillier  princcaaee  in  wj 
time." 

"  A  word  in  confidence,  my  dear  parrot,"  said  the  prinee;  'I 
am  heir  to  a  kingdom,  and  shall  one  day  sit  upon  a  throne.  I  Mt 
that  you  are  a  bird  of  parts,  and  understand  the  world.  Miif 
me  to  gain  possession  of  this  princess,  and  I  will  advance  joati 
some  distinguished  place  about  court." 

*^  With  all  my  heart."  said  the  parrot ;  **  bnt  let  it  be  a  mt^ 
cure  if  possible,  for  we  wits  have  a  great  dislike  to  labor.** 

Arrangements  were  promptly  made ;  the  princo  aallied  fivA 
from  Cordova  through  the  same  gate  by  which  he  had  enloei; 
called  the  owl  down  from  the  hole  in  the  wall,  introduced  hia  ll 
bis  new  travelling  companion  as  a  brother  savant,  and  awajlhQ 
set  off  on  their  journey. 

They  travelled  much  more  slowly  than  accorded  irith  the  Wt 
patience  of  the  prince,  but  the  parrot  was  accustomed  to  hi|^  El^ 
and  did  not  like  to  be  disturbed  early  in  the  morning.     The  ed^ 
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on  the  other  hand,  was  for  sleeping  at  mid-day,  and  lost  a  great 
deal  of  time  by  his  long  siestas.  His  antiquarian  taste  also  was 
in  the  way ;  for  he  insisted  on  pausing  and  inspecting  eveiy  ruin, 
and  had  long  legendary  tales  to  tell  about  every  old  tower  and 
castle  in  the  country.  The  prince  had  supposed  that  he  and  the 
paxrot,  being  both  birds  of  learning,  would  delight  in  each  other's 
society,  but  never  had  he  been  more  mistaken.  They  were  eter* 
oally  bickering.  The  one  was  a  wit,  the  other  a  philosopher.  The 
parrot  quoted  poetry,  was  critical  on  new  readings  and  eloquent 
on  small  points  of  erudition  ;  the  owl  treated  all  such  knowledge 
as  trifling,  and  relished  nothing  but  metaphysics.  Then  the  par- 
rot would  sing  songs  and  repeat  bon  mots  and  crack  jokes  upon 
his  solemn  neighbor,  and  laugh  outrageously  at  his  own  wit ;  all 
which  proceedings  the  owl  considered  as  a  grievous  invasion  of 
his  dignity,  and  would  scowl  and  sulk  and  swell,  and  be  silent  for 
a  whole  day  together. 

The  prince  heeded  not  the  wranglings  of  his  companions, 
being  wrapped  up  in  the  dreams  of  his  own  fancy  and  the  con- 
templation of  the  portrait  of  the  beautiful  princess.  In  this  way 
they  journeyed  through  the  stem  passes  of  the  Sierra  Morena, 
•cross  the  sunburnt  plains  of  La  Mancha  and  Castile,  and  along 
the  banks  of  the  "  Gk)lden  Tagus^  which  winds  its  wizard  mazes 
over  one  half  of  Spain  and  Portugal  At  length  they  came  in 
sight  of  a  strong  city  with  walls  and  towers  built  on  a  rocky  pro- 
Diontory,  round  the  foot  of  which  the  Tagus  circled  with  brawling 
nolenec. 

"^Behold,"  exclaimed  the  owl,  ^Hhe  ancient  and  renowned 
titj  of  Toledo ;  a  city  famous  for  its  antiquities.  Behold  those 
venerable  domes  and  towers,  hoary  with  time  and  clotHed  with 
legendary  grandeur,  in  which  so  many  of  my  ancestors  havo 
meditated." 
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"  Pisb  !"  cried  the  parrot,  iatcrniptlDg  his  eolemn  aiitu|ii»lit 
rupture,  '*  what  have  ve  to  do  with  antiquities,  anU  legcudB,  uJ 
your  auueslry  ?  Behold  what  is  more  to  the  purpose — behold  the 
sbodo  of  youth  and  beauty — behold  at  length,  0  prioce,  the  abode 
ol'your  long-wught  prinoesB." 

The  prince  looked  iu  the  direction  indicated  by  the  pMi* 
and  boheld,  in  a  delightful  green  meadow  on  the  banks  of  ibl 
T<^9  a  stately  palace  riEing  from  amidst  the  bowers  of  addi' 
cious  gardcD.  It  was  juet  such  a  place  a^  had  been  described  \lj 
the  dove  as  the  residence  of  the  originsj  of  the  picture.  He  giid 
at  it  with  a  throbbiug  heart;  "perhaps  at  this  moment,"  thoDj^l 
he,  "the  beautiful  princess  is  §porling  beneath  those  »U»Jy 
bowers,  or  pacing  with  delicate  step  those  stately  terraoen,  or  re 
posin)[  benenth  those  lofty  roofs  V  As  he  looked  more  narroiilj 
lie  perceived  that  the  walls  of  the  garden  were  of  great  height,  rt 
as  to  defy  access,  while  numbers  of  armed  guards  patrolled  aroaixf 

The  prince  turned  to  the  parrot.  "  0  most  ROComplishMl  al 
birds,''  said  he,  ''  thou  hast  the  gift  of  human  speech.  Hie  tkn 
li>  yon  garden ;  seek  the  idol  of  my  soul,  and  tell  her  that  prioc* 
Ahmed,  a  pilgrim  of  love,  and  guided  by  the  stars,  has  arrircd  is 
quest  of  her  on  the  fiowery  banks  of  the  Tagus." 

The  parrot,  proud  of  his  ciubassy,  flew  away  to  the  gardM, 
mounted  above  its  lofty  walls,  and  after  soaring  fnr 
the  lawns  and  groves,  alighted  on  the  balcony  of  »  parilioil 
overhung  the  river.     Here,  looking  in  at  the  casement,  h 
the  princess  reclining  on  a  couch,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  a  a 
wbile  tears  gently  stole  after  each  other  down  her  pallid  eha 

Pluming  his  wings  for  a  moment,  adjusting  his  bright  i 
tout,  and  elevating  his  top- knot,  the  parrot  perched  himself  b 
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her  with  a  gallant  air:  then  assuming  a  tenderness  of  tone,  "Drj 
thy  tears,  most  beautiful  of  princesses/'  said  he,  ^^  I  come  to  bring 
solace  to  thy  heart." 

The  princess  was  startled  on  hearing  a  voice,  but  turning  and 
seeing  nothing  but  a  little  green-coated  bird  bobbing  and  bowing 
before  her ;  '*'  Alas  I  what  solace  canst  thou  yield,"  said  she,  ^  see- 
ing thou  art  but  a  parrot  ?" 

The  parrot  was  nettled  at  the  question.  ^  I  have  consoled 
many  beautiful  ladies  in  my  time,"  said  he ;  **  but  let  that  pass. 
At  present  I  come  ambassador  from  a  royal  prince.  Know  that 
Ahmed,  the  prince  of  Granada,  has  arrived  in  quest  of  thee,  and 
is  encamped  even  now  on  the  flowery  banks  of  the  Tagus." 

The  eyes  of  the  beautiful  princess  sparkled  at  these  words 
even  brighter  than  the  diamonds  in  her  coronet.  ^  0  sweetest  of 
parrots,"  cried  she,  *' joyful  indeed  are  thy  tidings,  for  I  was 
&int  and  weary,  and  sick  almost  unto  death  with  doubt  of  the 
constancy  of  Ahmed.  Hie  thee  back,  and  tell  him  that  the  words 
of  his  letter  are  engraven  in  my  heart,  and  his  poetry  has  been 
the  food  of  my  soul.  Tell  him,  however,  that  he  must  prepare  to 
prove  his  love  by  force  of  arms ;  to-morrow  is  my  seventeenth 
birth-day,  when  the  king  my  father  holds  a  great  tournament ; 
several  princes  are  to  enter  the  lists,  and  my  hand  is  to  be  the 
prize  of  the  victor." 

The  parrot  again  took  wing,  and  rustling  through  the  groves, 
flew  back  to  where  the  prince  awaited  his  return.  The  rapture 
of  Ahmed  on  finding  the  original  of  his  adored  portrait,  and  find- 
ing her  kind  and  true,  can  only  bo  conceived  by  those  favored 
mortals  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  realize  day-dreams 
and  turn  a  shadow  into  substance  :  still  there  was  one  thing  that 
alloyed  his  transport — this  impending  tournament     In  fact  the 

10» 
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banks  of  the  Tagoi  were  alremdj  glittering  viik  tint,  and  m 

Bounding  with  trumpta  of  the  rariouff  knigbta,  who,  with  pnmi 
retinues,  were  prancing  on  towards  Toledo  to  atteud  the  oercMO 
nial  The  same  star  that  had  controlled  the  deatiny  id  the 
prince  had  goTcmcd  that  of  the  princess,  and  until  her  lere^ 
tcenth  birth-daj  she  had  been  shut  up  from  the  world,  to  gund 
her  from  the  tender  passion.  The  fame  of  her  charms,  howefvr, 
had  been  enhanced  rather  than  obscured  by  this  aecloaioB. 
SeTcral  powerful  princes  had  contended  for  her  hand ;  and  ber 
father,  who  was  a  king  of  wondrous  shrewdness,  to  avoid  making 
enemies  by  showing  partiality,  had  referred  them  to  the  arbitift' 
ment  of  arms.  Among  the  rival  candidates  were  several  renowned 
for  strength  and  prowess.  What  a  predicament  for  the  nnfortanate 
Ahmed,  unprovided  as  ho  was  with  weapons,  and  unskilled  in  the 
exercise  of  chivalry  !  ^*  Luckless  prince  that  I  am !"  aaid  he, 
"  to  have  been  brought  up  in  seclusion  under  the  eye  of  a  philo- 
sopher! Of  what  avail  are  algebra  and  philosophy  in  affaiit 
of  love  ?  Alas.  Ebcn  Bonabben !  why  hast  thou  neglected  fit 
instruct  me  in  the  management  of  arms  ?"  Upon  this  the  owl 
broke  silence,  preluding  his  harangue  with  a  pious  ejaculation,  far 
he  was  a  devout  Mussulman. 

*^  Allah  Akbar !  God  is  great !"  exclaime<l  he  ;  "  in  his  haodl 
are  all  secret  things — he  alone  governs  the  destiny  of  prinea! 
Know,  0  prince,  that  this  land  is  full  of  mysteries,  hidden  froH 
all  but  those  who.  like  myself,  can  grope  afler  knowledge  in  thi 
dark.  Know  that  in  the  neighboring  mountains  there  ia  a  eaf% 
and  in  that  cave  there  is  an  iron  table,  and  on  that  taUe  then 
Lies  a  suit  of  magic  armor,  and  beside  that  table  there  atandi  a 
Fpcll-bound  steed,  which  have  been  shut  up  there  for  many 
rations.** 
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The  prince  stared  with  wonder,  while  the  owl,  blinking  hin 
huge  round  eyes,  and  erecting  his  horns,  proceeded. 

^  Many  years  since,  I  accompanied  my  father  to  these  parts 
on  a  tour  of  his  estates,  and  we  sojourned  in  that  cave ;  and  thui 
became  I  acquainted  with  the  mystery.  It  is  a  tradition  in  our 
family  which  I  have  heard  from  my  grandfather,  when  I  was  yet 
but  a  Ycry  little  owlet,  that  this  armor  belonged  to  a  Moorish 
magician,  who  took  refuge  in  this  cavern  when  Toledo  was  cap- 
lured  by  the  Christians,  and  died  here,  leaving  his  steed  4nd 
weapons  under  a  mystic  spell,  never  to  be  used  but  by  a  Mos- 
lem, and  by  him  only  from  sunrise  to  mid-day.  In  that  interval, 
whoever  uses  them  will  overthrow  every  opponent" 

^  Enough  :  let  us  seek  this  cave  !"  exclaimed  Ahmed. 

Guided  by  his  legendary  mentor,  the  prince  found  the  cavern, 
which  was  in  one  of  the  wildest  recesses  of  those  rocky  cliffs 
which  rise  around  Toledo  ;  none  but  the  mousing  eye  of  an  owl 
or  an  antiquary  could  have  discovered  the  entrance  to  it.  A 
sepulchral  lamp  of  everlasting  oil  shed  a  solemn  light  through 
the  place.  On  an  iron  table  in  the  centre  of  the  cavern  lay  the 
magic  armor,  against  it  leaned  the  lance,  and  beside  it  stood  an 
Arabian  steed,  caparisoned  for  the  field,  but  motionless  as  a 
Btatue.  The  armor  was  bright  and  unsullied  as  it  had  gleamed 
in  days  of  old ;  the  steed  as  in  good  condition  as  if  just  from  the 
pasture ;  and  when  Ahmed  laid  his  hand  upon  his  neck,  he  pawed 
the  ground  and  gave  a  loud  neigh  of  joy  that  shook  the  walls  of 
the  cavern.  Thus  amply  provided  with  ^  horse  and  rider  and 
weapon  to  wear,"  the  prince  determined  to  defy  the  field  in  the 
impending  tourney. 

The  eventful  morning  arrived.  The  lists  for  the  combal 
were  prepared  in  the  Vega,  or  plain,  just  below  the  cliff-built 
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waIIb  of  Toledo,  where  stages  and  galleries  were  ereeted  fbr  Um 
spectators,  covered  with  rich  tapestry,  and  sheltered  from  ths 
sun  hj  silken  awnings.  All  the  heaaties  of  the  land  were  assea 
bird  in  those  galleries,  while  below  pranced  planned  kni^its  with 
thfir  pages  and  csi]uires.  among  whom  figured  eonspieaoitslj  ths 
princes  who  were  to  contend  in  the  tourney.  All  the  beauties  ef 
the  land,  however,  were  eclipsed  when  the  princess  Aldegoada 
appeared  in  the  royal  pavilion,  and  for  the  first  time  broke  forth 
upon  the  gase  of  an  admiring  world.  A  murmur  of  wonder  laa 
through  the  crowd  at  her  transcendent  loveliness;  and  ths 
princes  who  were  candidates  for  her  hand,  merely  on  the  fiuth  of 
lior  reported  charms,  now  felt  tenfuld  ardor  for  the  conflid 

The  princess,  however,  had  a  troubled  look.  The  color  caaa 
and  went  from  her  chock,  and  her  eye  wandered  with  a  restlesi 
and  unsatisfied  cxprossinn  over  the  plumed  throng  of  knigfata 
The  trumpets  were  about  i>ounding  for  the  encounter,  when  ths 
herald  announced  the  arrival  uf  a  strange  knight ;  and  Ahmed 
rude  into  the  field.  A  steel  helmet  Htuddcd  with  gema  ross 
above  his  turban  ;  his  cuirass  was  embossed  with  gold ;  his  oim» 
tcr  and  dagger  were  of  the  workmanship  of  Fez,  and  fiamed  with 
precious  stones.  A  round  shield  was  at  his  shoulder,  and  in  hit 
hand  he  bore  the  lance  of  charmed  virtue.  The  caparison  (tf  his 
Arabian  steed  was  richly  embroidered  and  swept  the  ground,  anl 
the  proud  animal  pranced  and  snuffed  the  air,  and  neighed  with 
joy  at  once  more  beholding  the  array  of  arms.  The  lofty  aai 
graceful  demeanor  of  the  prince  struck  every  eye,  and  whon  Us 
appellation  was  announced,  ^'  The  Pilgrim  of  Love,"  a  nnivonsl 
flutter  and  agitation  prevailed  among  the  fair  damea  in  ths 
galleriea 

When  Ahmed  presented  himself  at  the  lists,  howevor,  Ihsf 
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ircro  closed  agaiDSt  him :  none  but  princes,  he  was  told,  were  ad 
mitted  to  the  contest.  He  declared  his  name  and  rank  Still 
worse  ! — ^he  was  a  Moslem,  and  could  not  engage  in  a  tourney 
where  the  hand  of  a  Christian  princess  was  the  prize. 

The  rival  princes  surrounded  him  with  haughty  and  mcnar 
dng  aspects ;  and  one  of  insolent  demeanor  and  herculean  frame 
sneered  at  his  light  and  youthful  form,  and  scoffed  at  his  amor- 
ous appellation.  The  ire  of  the  prince  was  roused.  He  defied 
hi8  ri^al  to  the  encounter.  Tiiey  took  distance,  wheeled,  and 
eharged ;  and  at  the  first  touch  of  the  magic  lance,  the  brawny 
scoffer  was  tilted  from  his  saddle.  Here  the  prince  would  have 
paused,  but  alas!  he  had  to  deal  with  a  demoniac  horse  and 
armor ;  once  in  action  nothing  could  control  them.  The  Ara- 
bian steed  charged  into  the  thickest  of  the  throng;  the  lance 
overturned  every  thing  that  presented ;  the  gentle  prince  was 
carried  pell-mell  about  the  field,  strewing  it  with  high  and  low, 
gentle  and  simple,  and  grieving  at  his  own  involuntary  exploits. 
The  king  stonned  and  raged  at  this  outrage  on  his  subjects  and 
his  guests.  He  ordered  out  all  his  guards — they  were  unhorsed 
ms  fast  as  they  came  up.  The  king  threw  off  his  robes,  grasped 
buckler  and  lance,  and  rode  forth  to  awe  the  stranger  with  the 
presence  of  majesty  itself  Alas  !  majesty  fared  no  better  than 
the  vulgar  ;  the  steed  and  lance  were  no  respecters  of  persons ; 
to  the  dismay  of  Ahmed,  he  was  borne  full  tilt  against  the  king, 
and  in  a  moment  the  royal  heels  were  in  the  air,  and  the  crown 
was  rolling  in  the  dust. 

At  this  moment  the  sun  reached  the  meridian ;  the  magio 

ipell  resumed  its  power ;  the  Arabian  steed  scoured  across  the 

plain,  leaped  the  barrier,  plunged  into  the  Tagus,  swam  its  raging 

eorrcnt,  bore  the  prince  breathless  and  amazed  to  the  cavern,  and 
10* 
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resumed  his  station,  like  a  itatoe,  beiide  the  iron  takla    Tk 

priDcc  diriiuountcd    right  g1»dlj,  and  replaeed   the  araer,  to 

r.lii'Jc  the  further  decrees  of  fate.     Then  seating  himaelf  in  the 

o;iVi*rD,  he  ruiniiiatod  on  the  desperate  atate  to  iriiieh  this  d^ 

nioiiiac  steed  and  armor  had  reduced  him.    Never  ikooU  he 

dare  to  sliow  his  faeo  at  Toledo  after  inflieting  meh  di^gnee 

■ 
uiM)n  its  e!iivalry«  and  such  an  outrage  on  ita  king.     What  los 

would  the  prinee8s  tliink  of  so  rudo  and  riotous  an  achifeMentf 
Full  of  anxiuty.  he  sent  forth  his  winged  messengers  to  gathv 
tidings.  The  parrot  resorted  to  all  the  publie  places  and 
resorts  of  the  city,  and  soon  returned  with  a  world  of 
All  Toledo  was  in  consternation.  The  princess  had  been 
off  senseless  to  tlic  i»al3ce ;  the  tournament  had  ended  in  eoolk 
sion  ;  crery  one  wam  talking  of  the  sudden  apparition,  prodigiotf 
exploits,  and  Htran;;e  disappearance  of  tlie  Moslem  knight  Seat 
pronounced  him  a  Moori.sh  magician;  others  thought  him  a  de- 
mon who  had  a.ssnni4>d  a  human  shape,  while  others  related  tn^ 
ditions  of  enchanted  warriors  hidden  in  the  cares  of  the  mea- 
tains.  and  thought  it  might  be  one  of  tliese.  who  had  madei 
sudden  irruption  from  his  den.  All  agreed  that  no  mere  orft 
nary  mortal  could  have  wrought  such  wonders,  or  nnhoraed  sasb 
accomplished  and  stalwart  Christian  warriors. 

The  owl  flew  fiirth  at  night  and  hovered  about  the  dnakj  ehj, 
perching  on  the  roofs  and  chimneys.  He  then  wheeled  hia  fligM 
up  to  the  royal  palace,  which  stoo<l  on  a  rocky  summit  of  ToMl^ 
and  went  prowling  about  its  terraces  and  battlements,  ecfi^ 
dropping  at  every  cranny,  and  glaring  in  with  his  big  gogglii| 
eyes  at  every  window  where  there  was  a  light,  so  as  to  thiOV 
two  or  three  maids  of  honor  into  fits.  It  was  not  nntil  the  gnf 
dawn  began  to  peer  above  the  mountains  that  he  rotomed 
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18  mousing  expedition,  and  related  to  the  prince  what  he  had 

BCCQ. 

^'  As  I  was  prying  about  one  of  the  loftiest  towers  of  the 
palace,"  said  he,  '^I  beheld  through  a  casement  a  beautifu] 
princess.  She  was  reclining  on  a  couch  with  attendants  and  phj- 
sleians  around  her,  but  she  would  none  of  their  ministry  and 
relief.  When  they  retired  I  beheld  her  draw  forth  a  letter  from 
her  bosom,  and  read  and  kiss  it,  and  give  way  to  loud  lamenta- 
tions ;  at  which,  philosopher  as  I  am,  I  could  but  be  greatly 
moved." 

The  tender  heart  of  Ahmed  was  distressed  at  these  tidings. 
^  Too  true  were  thy  words,  0  sage  Eben  Bonabben,"  cried  he ; 
^  oare  and  sorrow  and  sleepless  nights  are  the  lot  of  lorers.  Al- 
lah preserve  the  princess  J&om  the  blighting  influence  of  this 
thing  called  love  I" 

Further  intelligence  from  Toledo  corroborated  the  report  of 
the  owl.  The  city  was  a  prey  to  uneasiness  and  alarm.  The 
princess  was  conveyed  to  the  highest  tower  of  the  palace,  every 
avenue  to  which  was  strongly  guarded.  In  the  mean  time  a 
devouring  melancholy  had  seized  upon  her,  of  which  no  one  could 
divine  the  cause — she  refused  food  and  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  every 
eonsolation.  The  most  skilful  physicians  had  essayed  their  art 
in  vnin ;  it  was  thought  some  magic  spell  had  been  practised  upon 
her,  and  the  king  made  proclamation,  declaring  that  whoever 
should  effect  her  cure  should  receive  the  richest  jewel  in  the  royal 
treasury. 

When  the  owl,  who  was  dozing  in  a  comer,  heard  of  this  pro- 
clamation, he  rolled  his  largo  eyes  and  looked  more  mysterious 
than  ever. 

''Allah  Akbar !"  exclaimed  he,  ^  happy  the  man  that  shall 
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cffeot  that  cure,  should  be  but  know  what  to  diooae  firoa  tht 
royal  treasury." 

**  What  mean  you.  inoAt  rcvereud  owl  ?"  said  Abmed. 

'*  Hearken,  O  prince,  to  what  1  Bhall  relate.  We  owls,  jn 
must  know,  arc  a  learned  body,  and  much  given  to  dark  aii4 
duiity  research.  During  my  kto  |<r6wling  at  night  about  the 
domes  and  turrets  of  Toledo.  I  iliscitvorcda  college  of  antiquariaa 
uwls,  who  hold  their  meetings  in  a  great  vaulted  tower  where  tbi 
royul  treasury  is  deposited.  Here  they  were  discussing  the  ferBi 
and  inbcriptions  and  designs  (»f  ancient  gems  and  jewda,  aad 
of  golden  and  silver  vessels,  hea|>ed  up  in  tbe  treasury,  the 
fashion  of  every  country  and  age ;  but  mostly  they  were  id* 
tercstcd  about  certain  relics  and  talismans  that  have  remained 
in  the  treasury  since  the  time  of  liuderick  the  Uoth.  Among 
tliese  was  a  box  of  s:uul:il-wood  secured  by  bands  of  steel  of  Ori- 
ental workmanship,  and  inscribed  with  mystic  characters  known 
only  to  the  learned  few.  This  buz  and  its  inscription  had  ocea* 
]»icd  the  college  for  several  sessions,  and  had  caused  much  long 
and  grave  dispute.  At  the  time  uf  my  visit  a  very  ancient  ovl, 
who  had  recently  arrived  from  Egypt,  was  seated  on  the  lid  d 
the  box  lecturing  upon  the  inscription,  and  he  proved  from  it  that 
tlie  coffer  oontained  the  silken  carpet  of  the  throne  of  Solouoa 
the  wise ;  which  doubtless  had  been  brought  to  Toledo  by  the 
Jews  who  took  refuge  there  after  the  downfall  of  Jerusalem." 

When  the  owl  had  concluded  his  antiquarian  harangae  the 
prince  remained  for  a  time  absorbed  in  thought.  *^  I  haye  heard,* 
said  he,  ^'  from  the  sage  KlH*n  Bonabben.  of  the  wonderful  pr^ 
pcrties  of  that  talisman,  which  disappeared  at  the  fall  of  Jora» 
lem,  and  was  supposed  to  be  lust  to  mankind.  Doubtleu  itiw 
mains  a  sealed  mystery  to  the  Christians  of  Toledo  If  I  can  gsl 
possession  of  that  carpet,  my  fortune  is  secura ' 
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The  next  day  the  prince  laid  aside  his  rich  attire,  and  ariayed 
himself  in  the  simple  garb  of  an  Arab  of  the  desert.  He  dyed 
his  complexion  to  a  tawny  hue.  and  no  one  could  have  recognized 
in  him  the  splendid  warrior  who  had  caused  such  admiration  and 
dismay  at  the  tournament.  With  staff  in  hand,  and  scrip  by  his 
idc,  and  a  small  pastoral  reed,  he  repaired  to  Toledo,  and  present- 
ing  himself  at  the  gate  of  the  royal  palace,  announced  himself  aa 
a  candidate  for  the  reward  offered  for  the  cure  of  the  princess. 
The  guards  would  have  driven  him  away  with  blows.  '*  What 
can  a  vagrant  Arab  like  thyself  pretend  to  do,"  said  they,  ^  in  a 
ease  where  the  most  learned  of  the  land  have  failed  ?"  The  king, 
however,  overheard  the  tumult,  and  ordered  the  Arab  to  be 
brought  into  his  presence. 

'^  Most  potent  king,"  said  Ahmed,  ''  you  behold  before  you  a 
Bedouin  Arab,  the  greater  part  of  whose  life  has  been  passed  in 
the  solitudes  of  the  desert  These  solitudes,  it  is  well  known, 
are  the  haunts  of  demons  and  evil  spirits,  who  beset  us  poor  shep- 
herds in  our  lonely  watchings,  enter  into  and  possess  our  flocks 
and  herds,  and  sometimes  render  even  the  patient  camel  furious ; 
against  these  our  counter-charm  is  music  ;  and  we  have  legendary 
airs  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  that  we  chant 
and  pipe,  to  cast  forth  these  evil  spirits.  I  am  of  a  gifted  line, 
and  possess  this  power  in  its  fullest  force.  If  it  be  any  evil  in- 
fluence of  the  kind  that  holds  a  spell  over  thy  daughter,  I  pledge 
my  head  to  free  her  from  its  sway." 

The  king,  who  was  a  man  of  understanding  and  knew  the 
wonderful  secrets  possessed  by  the  Arabs,  was  inspired  with  hopo 
hj  the  confident  language  of  the  prince.  He  conducted  him  im- 
mediately to  the  lofty  tower,  secured  by  several  doors,  in  the 
tnmmit  of  which  was  the  chamber  of  the  princess.     The  windows 
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opened  upon  a  terrace  with  Lftlustndfli,  eommandiiig  a  Tiev  am 
Tolivlo  ami  all  the  Rurrniinding  ooantry.  The  windows  wen 
darkviied.  fur  the  priiicc*88  lay  within,  a  prcj  to  a  devoaring  griei 
that  n'fu.tod  all  allwiatiou. 

Tho  prince  seated  himself  on  the  terrace,  and  peifbnacd 
seviiral  wild  Arabian  airs  on  his  pastoral  pipe,  which  he  had 
learnt  from  his  attendants  in  the  Gencralife  at  Oranada.  The 
princess  continued  insensible,  and  the  doctors  who  were  prescsl 
shook  their  heads,  and  smiled  with  incrcdulitj  and  contempt,  at 
length  the  prince  laid  aside  the  reed,  and,  to  a  simple  malodji 
chanted  the  amatory  verses  of  the  letter  which  had  deehovd  hil 
passion. 

The  princess  recognised  the  strain — a  fluttering  joy  stole  Is 
her  heart ;  she  raised  her  head  and  listened ;  tcan  rushed  to  hff 
eyes  and  streamed  down  her  cheokA ;  her  bosom  rose  and  fell  with 
a  tumult  of  emotions.  She  would  have  asked  for  the  minstrd  Is 
be  brought  into  her  presence,  but  maiden  coyness  held  her  silent 
The  king  read  her  wishes,  and  at  his  command  Ahmed  was  oo» 
ducted  into  the  chamber.  The  lovers  were  discreet :  they  hat 
exchanged  glances,  yet  those  glances  spoke  volumes.  Never  wss 
triumph  of  music  more  complete.  The  rose  had  returned  to  ths 
soft  cheek  of  the  princess,  the  freshness  to  her  lip,  and  the  devj 
light  to  her  languishing  eyes. 

Ail  the  physicians  present  stared  at  each  other  with  astonish 
ment.  The  king  regarded  the  Arab  minstrel  with  admiratisB 
mixed  with  awe.  ^  Wonderful  youth  !"  exclaimed  he,  **  thoa  shsM 
bcnccforth  be  the  first  physician  of  my  court,  and  no  other  pir 
acription  will  I  take  but  thy  melody.  For  the  present  lesshi 
Ihy  reward,  the  most  precious  jewel  in  my  treasury." 

^'  O  king,"  replied  Ahmed,  ^  I  care  not  for  silver  or  gsU  SV 
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preoiooB  stones.  One  relio  hast  thou  in  thy  treasury,  handed 
down  from  the  Moslems  who  once  owned  Toledo-— a  box  of  sandal- 
wood containing  a  silken  carpet :  give  me  that  box,  and  £  am 
content" 

All  prei^nt  were  surprised  at  the  moderation  of  the  Arab, 
and  still  more  when  the  box  of  sandal-wood  was  brought  and  the 
carpet  drawn  forth.  It  was  of  fine  green  silk,  covered  with  He- 
brew and  Chaldaic  characters.  The  court  physicians  looked 
at  each  other,  shrugged  their  shoulders,  and  smiled  at  the  sim- 
plicity of  this  new  practitioner,  who  could  be  content  with  so  pal- 
try a  fee. 

^  This  carpet,"  said  the  prince,  '^  once  covered  the  throne  of 
Solomon  the  wise ;  it  is  worthy  of  being  placed  beneath  the  feet 
of  beauty." 

So  saying,  he  spread  it  on  the  terrace  beneath  an  ottoman 
that  had  been  brought  forth  for  the  princess ;  then  seating  him- 
self at  her  feet — 

^^Who,"  said  he,  "shall  counteract  what  is  written  in  the 
book  of  fate  ?  Behold  the  prediction  of  the  astrologers  verified. 
Know,  0  king,  that  your  daughter  and  I  have  long  loved  each 
other  in  secret     Behold  in  me  the  Pilgrim  of  Love  1" 

These  words  were  scarcely  from  his  lips,  when  the  carpet  rose 
in  the  air,  bearing  off  the  prince  and  princess.  The  king  and  the 
physicians  gased  after  it  with  open  mouths  and  straining  eyes 
until  it  became  a  little  speck  on  the  white  bosom  of  a  cloud,  and 
then  disappeared  in  the  blue  vault  of  heaven. 

The  king  in  a  rage  summoned  his  treasurer.  '<  How  is  this,'* 
said  he,  ^  that  thou  hast  suffered  an  infidel  to  get  possession  of 
such  a  talisman  ?" 

'^  Alas  sir,  we  knew  not  its  nature,  nor  could  we  decipher  the 
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iascription  of  the  box.  If  it  be  indeed  the  carpet  of  ibe  throne 
of  the  wide  Solomon,  it  is  povaesscd  of  magio  power,  and  €H 
traiiiiport  its  owner  from  place  to  place  through  the  air." 

The  king  assembled  a  mighty  army,  and  set  off  for  Granada 
in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives.  His  march  was  long  and  toilflonc 
Encamping  in  the  Vega,  he  sent  a  herald  to  demand  reatitation 
of  his  daughter.  The  king  himself  came  forth  with  all  his  eouit 
to  meet  him.  In  the  king  he  beheld  the  real  minairel,  for  Ah- 
med had  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  hia  fitther,  and 
the  beautiful  Aldegonda  was  his  sultana. 

The  Christian  king  was  easily  pacified  when  ho  found  thai 
his  daughter  was  suffered  to  continue  in  her  fiuth ;  not  that  he 
was  particularly  pious ;  but  religion  is  always  a  point  of  piUi 
and  etiquette  with  princes.  Instead  of  bloody  battles,  there  wis 
a  succession  of  feasts  and  rejoicings,  after  which  the  king  returned 
well  pleased  to  Toledo,  and  the  youthful  oouple  continued  to  reiga 
as  happily  as  wisely,  in  the  Alhambra. 

It  is  proper  to  add,  that  the  owl  and  the  parrot  had  aererallj 
followed  the  prince  by  easy  stages  to  Granada;  the  former  travet 
ling  by  night,  and  stopping  at  the  Tarious  hereditary  posaeasMiH 
of  his  family ;  the  latter  figuring  in  gay  circles  of  erery  town  aai 
city  on  his  route. 

Ahmed  gratefully  requited  the  services  which  they  had  rea 
dcred  on  his  pilgrimage.  Ho  appointed  the  owl  hia  prime  mil* 
istor,  the  parrot  his  master  of  ceremonies.  It  is  neodleaa  to  flj 
that  never  was  a  realm  more  sagely  administered,  nor  a 
ducted  with  more  exact  punctilio. 
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I  rscD  frequently  to  amuse  myself  towards  the  close  of  the  day, 
when  the  heaf  had  subsided,  with  taking  long  rambles  about  the 
neighboring  hills  and  the  deep  umbrageous  valleys,  accompanied 
by  my  historiographic  squire,  Mateo,  to  whose  passion  for  gos- 
siping I  on  such  occasions  gave  the  most  unbounded  license ;  and 
there  was  scarce  a  rock,  or  ruin,  or  broken  fountain,  or  lonely 
glen,  about  which  he  had  not  some  manrellous  story ;  or,  above 
all,  some  golden  legend  ;  for  never  was  poor  devil  so  munificent 
in  dispensing  hidden  treasures. 

In  the  course  of  one  of  these  strolls  Mateo  was  more  than 
usually  communicative.  It  was  toward  sunset  that  we  sallied 
forth  from  the  great  Gate  of  Justice,  and  ascended  an  alley  of 
trees  until  we  came  to  a  olfbnp  of  figs  and  pomegranates  at 
the  foot  of  the  Tower  of  the  Seven  Floors  (de  los  si6te  suelos), 
the  identical  tower  whence  Boabdil  is  said  to  have  issued,  when 
Lc  surrendered  his  capital.  Here,  pointing  to  a  low  archway  in 
the  foundation,  Mateo  informed  me  of  a  monstrous  sprite  or  hol> 
goblin,  said  to  infest  this  tower,  ever  since  the  time  of  the  Moors, 
and  to  guard  the  treasures  of  a  Moslem  king.  Sometimes  it  issues 
forth  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  and  scours  the  avenues  of  the  Al- 
bambra,  and  the  streets  of  Granada,  in  the  shape  of  a  headless 
horse,  pursued  by  six  dogs  with  terrible  yells  and  bowlings. 
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''But  have  you  ever  met  with  it  yourself,  Mateo,  in  inj ol 
your  rambles  /"  ileiiiainliMl  I. 

'*  No.  Sffior.  (loil  he  thanked  !  but  my  grandfather,  the  Uulor, 
knew  several  p<*rAoii!t  that  hud  seen  it,  for  it  went  about  nmch 
ufteuer  in  his  time  than  at  present ;  sometimes  in  one  ahapCi 
sometimes  in  another.  Every  body  in  Granada  has  hoard  of  the 
jiclludo,  for  the  old  women  and  the  nurses  frighten  the  children 
with  it  when  they  ery.  Some  My  it  is  the  spirit  of  a  cruel  Moor- 
ish king,  who  killed  his  six  sons  and  buried  them  in  these  vaulti 
and  that  they  hunt  him  at  nights  in  revenge." 

I  forbear  to  dwell  upon  the  marvellous  details  giTen  by  the 
simple-minded  Mateo  about  this  redoubtable  phantom,  which  hwM^ 
in  faet.  been  time  out  of  mind  a  favorite  theme  of  nursery  tales 
and  popular  tradition  in  Graiiaiia,  and  of  whieh  honorable  men 
tion  is  made  by  an  ancient  and  learned  historian  and  topographef 
of  the  place. 

Leaving  this  eventful  pile,  we  continued  our  course,  skirting 
the  fruitful  orchards  of  the  Generalife.  in  whieh  two  or  three 
nightingales  were  pouring  forth  a  rich  strain  of  melody.  Behind 
these  orchards  we  passed  a  number  of  Mixirish  tanks,  with  a  door 
cut  into  the  rocky  bosom  of  the  h\]l.  but  elf>sed  up.  These  tanks, 
Mateo  informed  me,  were  favorite  bathing-places  of  himself  and 
his  comrades  in  boyhood,  until  frightened  away  by  a  story  of  s 
hideous  Moor,  who  used  to  issue  forth  from  the  door  in  the  roek 
to  entrap  unwary  bathers. 

Leaving  these  haunted  tanks  behind  us,  we  puraued  our 
ble  up  a  solitary  mule-path  winding  among  the  hills,  and 
found  ourselvefl  amidst  wild  and  melancholy  mountains,  dostituls 
of  trees,  and  here  and  there  tinted  with  scanty  verdure.  Kreiy 
thing  within  sight  was  severe  and  sterile,  and  it  was  ■eareefy 
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possible  to  realize  the  id^  that  but  a  short  distance  behind  v 
was  the  Generalife,  with  its  blooming  circhards  and  terraced  gar- 
dens, and  that  we  were  in  the  vicinity  of  delicious  Granada,  that 
eitj  of  groves  and  fountains.  But  such  is  the  nature  of  Spain  ; 
wild  and  stem  the  moment  it  escapes  from  cultivation ;  the 
desert  and  the  garden  are  ever  side  by  side. 

The  narrow  defile  up  which  we  were  passing  is  called,  accord 
ing  to  Mateo,  d  Barranco  de  la  tinaja,  or  the  ravine  of  the  jar, 
because  a  jar  full  of  Moorish  gold  was  found  here  in  old  timM. 
The  brain  of  poor  Mateo  was  continually  running  upon  these 
golden  legends. 

^  But  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  cross  I  see  yonder  upon  a 
neap  of  stones,  in  that  narrow  part  of  the  ravine  ?" 

^  Oh,  that's  nothing-r-a  muleteer  was  murdered  there  some 
years  since." 

"  So  then,  Mateo,  you  have  robbers  and  murderers  even  at  the 
gates  of  the  Alhambra  ?" 

*-  Not  at  present,  Seflor ;  that  was  formerly,  when  there  used 
to  be  many  loose  fellows  about  the  fortress ;  but  they've  all  been 
weeded  out  Not  but  that  the  gipsies  who  live  in  oaves  in  the 
hill-sides,  just  out  of  the  fortress,  are  matiy  of  them  fit  for  any 
tbing ;  but  we  have  had  no  murder  about  here  for  a  long  time  past. 
The  man  who  murdered  the  muleteer  was  hanged  in  the  fortress." 

Our  path  continued  up  the  barranco,  with  a  bold,  rugged 
height  to  our  left,  called  the  ^'  Silla  del  Moro,"  or,  Chair  of  the 
Moor,  from  the  tradition  already  alluded  to,  that  the  unfortunate 
Boabdil  fled  thither  during  a  popular  insurrection,  and  remained 
all  day  seated  on  the  rocky  summit,  looking  mournfully  down  on 
his  factious  city. 

We  at  length  arrived  on  the  highest  part  of  the  promontory 
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ADOTe  Ortntda,  cmllcd  the  mountun  of  the  urn.  TIm 
was  approiching ;  the  setting  sun  jost  gilded  the  loftieei  hei|^ 
Here  snd  there  a  solitary  shepherd  might  be  deeeried  driraf 
hifl  flock  down  the  declivities,  to  be  folded  for  the  night;  or  a 
niuletecr  aud  his  lagging  animals,  threading  aome  moantain  path 
CO  arrive  at  the  city  gates  before  nightfall 

Presently  the  deep  tones  of  the  cathedral  bell  oame  awelln^ 
up  the  defiles,  proclaiming  the  hour  of  **  oration "  or  prajeL 
Tlio  note  was  responded  to  from  the  belfrj  of  every  ohureh,  and 
from  the  sweet  bells  uf  the  convents  among  the  moantuna.  Thi 
shepherd  paused  on  the  fold  of  the  hill,  the  muleteer  in  the  midrt 
of  the  road,  each  took  off  his  hat  and  remained  motionleaa  far  a 
time,  murmuring  his  evening  prayer.  There  is  alwaya  aomeChiil 
pleasingly  solemn  in  this  custom,  by  which,  at  a  melodious  wif 
nal,  every  human  being  throughout  the  land  vnitea  at  the  saae 
moment  in  a  tribute  of  thanks  to  God  for  the  meroies  of  the  daj. 
It  spreads  a  transient  sanctity  over  the  land,  and  the  eight  of  tk 
sun  sinking  in  all  his  glory,  adds  not  a  little  to  the  solemnity  of 
the  scene. 

In  the  present  instance  the  effect  was  heightened  by  the  wiU 
and  lonely  nature  of  the  place.  We  were  on  the  naked  and  bn^ 
ken  summit  of  the  haunted  mountain  of  the  aan,  where  minel 
tanks  and  cisterns,  and  the  mouldering  foundations  of  eztenniB 
buildings,  spoke  of  former  populousness,  but  where  all  wa 
silent  and  desolate. 

As  we  were  wandering  about  among  these  traces  of  oU 

vre  came  to  a  circular  i>it,  penetrating  deep  into  the  boeom  of  thi 

mountain  ;  which  Mateo  pointed  out  as  one  of  the  wonders  arf 

mysteries  of  the  place.     I  supposed  it  to  be  a  well  dog  hj  thi 
indefatigable  Moors,  to  obtain  their  favorite  element  in  itagHHil^ 
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Mt  purity.  Mateo,  however,  had  a  different  story,  and  one  much 
more  to  his  humor.  According  to  a  tradition,  in  which  his  father 
and  grand&ther  firmly  believed,  this  was  an  entrance  to  the  sub- 
terranean caverns  of  the  mountain,  in  which  Boabdil  and  his 
cu  irt  lay  bound  in  magic  spell ;  and  whence  they  sallied  forth 
at  night,  at  allotted  times,  to  revisit  their  ancient  abodes. 

'^  Ah,  Seflor,  this  mountain  is  full  of  wonders  of  the  kind.  lu 
Auotlier  place  there  was  a  hole  somewhat  like  this,  and  just  within 
it  hung  an  iron  pot  by  a  chain  ;  nobody  knew  what  was  in  that 
pot,  for  it  was  always  covered  up ;  but  every  body  supposed  it 
full  of  Moorish  gold.  Many  tried  to  draw  it  forth,  for  it  seemed 
just  within  reach  ;  but  the  moment  it  was  touched  it  would  sink 
far,  far  down,  and  not  come  up  again  for  some  time.  At  last  one 
who  thought  it  must  be  enchanted  touched  it  with  the  cross,  by 
way  of  breaking  the  charm ;  and  faith  he  did  break  it,  for  th^ 
pot  sank  out  of  sight  and  never  was  seen  any  more." 

"'  All  this  is  fact,  Se?ior ;  for  my  grandfather  was  an  eye-witness." 

""  What !  Mateo  ;  did  he  see  the  pot  ?" 

"  No,  Sefior,  but  he  saw  the  hole  where  the  pot  had  hung." 

^  It's  the  same  thing,  Mateo." 

The  deepening  twilight,  which,  in  this  climate,  is  of  short 
duration,  admonished  us  to  leave  this  haunted  ground.  As  we 
descended  the  mountain  defile,  there  was  no  longer  herdsman  nor 
muleteer  to  be  seen,  nor  any  thing  to  be  heard  but  our  own 
footsteps  and  the  lonely  chirping  of  the  cricket.  The  shadows 
of  the  valley  grew  deeper  and  deeper,  until  all  was  dark  around 
OS.  The  lofty  summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  alone  retained  a 
lingering  gleam  of  daylight ;  its  snowy  peaks  glaring  against  the 
dark  blue  firmament,  and  seeming  close  to  us,  from  the  eztrcmo 
purity  of  the  atmosphere. 
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**  How  near  the  Sierra  looks  this  erening  I"  nid  Maleo,  ''il 
Becmi  as  if  you  could  touch  it  with  jour  hand ;  and  jet  it  ia  oouij 
long  leagues  off."  While  he  was  speaking,  a  star  appeared  ovcf 
the  snowy  summit  of  the  mountain,  the  only  one  jet  TiaiUe  in  tlie 
heavens,  and  so  pure,  so  large,  so  bright  and  beaatifol,  aa  to  ed 
forth  ejaculations  of  delight  from  honest  Mateo. 

^Quc  estrella  hcrmosal  que  elara  j  limpia  eal — No  poedt 
ecr  estrella  mas  brillantc  !** 

(What  a  beautiful  star !  how  clear  and  luoid— a  atar  eonld  net 
be  more  brilliant !) 

I  have  often  remarked  this  sensibility  of  the  oommon  peoph 
of  Spain  to  the  charms  of  natural  objeets.  The  Inatre  of  a  altf| 
the  beauty  or  fragrance  of  a  flower,  the  crystal  purity  of  a  fooa- 
tuin,  will  inspire  them  with  a  kind  of  poetical  delight ;  and  thsBi 
what  euphonious  words  their  magnificent  language  affordfl|  wilk 
which  to  give  utterance  to  their  transports  ! 

"  But  what  lights  are  those.  Mateo,  which  I  see  twinUiig 
along  the  Sierra  Nevada,  just  below  the  snowy  region,  and  whiflh 
might  bo  taken  for  stars,  only  that  they  arc  ruddy,  and  agaiait 
the  dark  side  of  the  mountain  ?'* 

^'  Those,  SeDor,  are  fires,  made  by  the  men  who  gather  anoff 
and  ice  for  the  supply  of  Granuda.  They  go  up  ererj  aftemoM 
with  mules  and  a^tses,  and  take  turns,  some  to  rest  and  warn 
tliemselves  by  the  fires,  while  others  fill  the  panniera  with  isa 
They  then  set  off  down  the  mountains,  so  as  to  reach  the  gales  ef 
Granada  before  sunrise.  That  Sierra  Nevada,  Seilor,  ia  a  ha| 
of  ice  in  the  middle  of  Andalusia,  to  keep  it  all  cool  in  tiUBBir* 

It  was  now  completely  dark ;  we  were  passing  thnragli  tkl 
barraneo,  where  stood  the  cross  of  the  murdered  muleteer ;  whi 
I  beheld  a  number  of  lights  moving  at  a  distance,  and  appemllf 
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idvmncing  ap  the  rayine.  On  nearer  approach,  they  proved  to 
)e  torches  borne  by  a  train  of  unconth  figures  arrayed  in  black . 
i  would  have  been  a  prooession  dreary  enough  at  any  time,  but 
fos  peculiarly  so  in  this  wild  and  solitary  place. 

Mateo  drew  near,  and  told  me,  in  a  low  voice,  that  it  was  a 
iineral  train  bearing  a  corpse  to  the  borying-ground  among  the 
lills. 

As  the  procession  passed  by,  the  lugubrious  light  of  the 
iorches,  falling  on  the  rugged  features  and  funeral-weeds  of  the 
ittendants,  had  the  most  fantastic  effect,  but  was  perfectly 
ghastly,  as  it  revealed  the  countenance  of  the  corpse,  which, 
leoording  to  tire  Spanish  custom,  was  borne  uncovered  on  an  open 
ner.  I  remained  for  some  time  gazing  after  the  dreary  train  as 
t  wound  up  the  dark  defile  of  the  mountain.  It  put  mo  in  mind 
^f  the  old  story  of  a  procession  of  demons  bearing  the  body  of  a 
linner  up  the  crater  of  Stromboli.' 

"  Ah !  Sefior,"  cried  Mateo,  "  I  could  tell  you  a  story  of  a 
>rocession  once  seen  among  these  mountains,  but  then  you'd 
angh  at  me,  and  say  it  was  one  of  the  legacicA  of  my  grandfather 
lie  tailor." 

"  By  no  means,  Mateo.  There  is  nothing  I  relish  more  than 
k  marvellous  tale." 

^  Well,  Sefior,  it  is  about  one  of  those  very  men  we  have  been 
alking  of,  who  gather  snow  on  the  Sierra  Nevada. 

<<  You  must  know,  that  a  great  many  years  since,  in  my  grand 
kther's  time,  there  was  an  old  fellow,  Tio  Nicolo  (Uncle  Nicho- 
as)  by  name,  who  had  filled  the  panniers  of  his  mule  with  snow 
ind  ice,  and  was  returning  down  the  mountain.  Being  very 
Irowsy,  he  mounted  upon  the  mule,  and  soon  falling  asleep,  went 
lith  his  head  nodding  and  bobbing  about  from  side  to  side,  while 
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his  sarefooted  old  mule  stcppod  along  the  edge  of 
down  sUicp  and  broken  barranooai  jost  at  safe  and  ataady  aa  if  il 
bad  been  on  plain  ground.    At  length,  Tio  Nicolo  awoke,  aai 
ll^axed  about  hiiu,  and  rubbed  his  ejes— and«  in  good  tmth,  he  hal 
reason.     The  moon  shone  almost  as  bright  aa  day,  and  ho  aav  Ik 
?ity  below  him.  as  plain  as  your  hand,  and  ahining  with  ila  lAiH 
buildings,  like  a  silver  platter  in  the  moonshine;  biit|  Loidl 
6cior,it  was  nothing  like  theoity  ho  had  left  a  few  lionra  beCBiel 
Instead  of  the  oatbedral.  with  its  great  dome  and  tnrrata,  and  thi 
ehurches  with  their  spires,  and  the  eouTents  with  their  pinnaBhiS 
all  surmounted  with  the  blessed  cross,  he  saw  nothing  bni  Me«^ 
ish  mosques,  and  minarets,  and  cupolas,  all  topped  t>ff  with  glitlw 
ing  crescents,  such  as  jou  see  on  the  Barbery  flags.     WoU,  Selar, 
as  you  may  suppose,  Tio  Nicolo  was  mightily  pnaaled  at  all  tUa 
but  while  he  was  gazing  down  upon  the  city,  a  great  army  emi 
inarching  up  the  mountains,  winding  along  the  rayinea,  aomstili 
m  the  moonshine,  sometimes  in  the  shade.     As  it  drew  m^^  b 
saw  that  there  were  horse  and  foot  all  in  Mooriah  annor.    ISi 
Nicolo  tried  to  scramble  out  of  their  way,  but  hia  old  mole  sloil 
stock  still,  and  refused  to  budge,  trembling,  at  the  same  tiflM,lib 
a  leaf — for  dumb  beasts,  SeHor,  arc  just  as  muoh  frightensd  il 
such  things  as  human  beings.     Well,  ScHor,  the  hobgoblin  anf 
came  marching  by ;  there  were  men  that  soemed  to  blow  titt' 
pets,  and  others  to  beat  drums  and  strike  oymbala,  yei  newt 
sound  did  they  make ;  they  all  moved  on  without  the  leaat  aoi^ 
just  as  I  have  seen  painted  armies  move  across  the  atage  ia  Ai 
theatre  of  Granada,  and  all  looked  as  pale  as  death.     At  lasl|ii 
the  rear  of  the  army,  between  two  black  Moorish  horaomen,  ffl^ 
the  Grand  In(]uiHitor  of  Granada,  on  a  mule  aa  white  aa  aBN 
Tio  Nicolo  wondered  to  sec  him  in  such  company,  for  tlio  iBf*! 
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Itor  was  famous  for  liU  hatred  of  Moors,  and  indeed,  of  all  kinds 
of  Infidels,  Jews,  and  Heretics,  and  used  to  hunt  them  out  with 
fire  and  scourge.  However,  Tio  Nicolo  felt  himself  safe,  now 
that  there  was  a  priest  of  such  sanctity  at  hand.  So  making  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  he  called  out  for  his  benediction,  when,  hombrc  t 
he  received  a  blow  that  sent  him  and  his  old  mule  over  the  edge 
)f  a  steep  bank,  down  which  they  rolled,  head  over  heels,  to  the 
oottom !  Tio  Nicolo  did  not  come  to  his  senses  until  long  after 
sunrise,  when  he  found  himself  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  ravine, 
hiB  mule  grazing  beside  him,  and  his  panniers  of  snow  completely 
melted.  He  crawled  back  to  Oranada  sorely  bruised  and  bat- 
tered, but  was  glad  to  find  the  city  looking  as  usual,  with  Chris- 
tian churches  and  crosses.  When  he  told  the  story  of  his  night'b 
adventure,  every  one  laughed  at  him ;  some  said  he  had  dreamed 
it  alL  as  he  dozed  on  his  mule;  others  thought  it  all  a  fabrication 
of  his  own — ^but  what  was  strange,  Seiior,  and  made  people  after 
wards  think  more  seriously  of  the  matter,  was,  that  the  Grand 
Inquisitor  died  within  the  year.  I  have  often  heard  my  grand* 
father,  the  tailor,  say  that  there  was  more  meant  by  that  hobgob 
lin  army  bearing  off  the  resemblance  of  the  priest,  than  folkb 
dared  to  surmise.'* 

^*  Then  you  would  insinuate,  friend  Mateo,  that  there  is  a  kind 
of  Moorish  limbo,  or  purgatory,  in  the  bowels  of  these  mountains, 
to  which  the  padre  Inquisitor  was  borne  off." 

^  Ood  forbid,  Seflor  I  I  know  nothing  of  the  matter.  I  only 
relate  what  I  heard  from  my  grandfather." 

By  the  time  Mateo  had  finished  the  tale  which  I  have  mere 
succinctly  related,  and  which  was  interlarded  with  manv  oom- 
ments,  and  spun  out  with  minute  details,  we  reached  the  gate  of 
the  Alhambra. 
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of  our  nmble  about  the  Tower  of  the  Seran  Ficon,  aet  ■•  if 
usual  upun  my  goblin  researches.  I  found  that  th«  KdoubtaUe 
phantom,  the  BcUudo,  had  been  time  out  of  mind  a  &Torite  themt 
of  nurserj  tales  and  popular  traditions  in  Oranada,  and  tiiat  hon- 
orable mention  had  cTen  been  made  of  it  bj  an  aaoient  hiatoriaa 
and  topographer  of  the  place.  The  scattered  Bomben  of  one  e( 
these  popular  traditions  I  have  gathered  together,  ooUaled 
with  infinite  paics,  and  digested  them  into  the  foUaviif(  h^ 
which  only  wants  a  number  of  learned  notea  and  wfarwiBsa  at 
bottom  to  take  its  rank  among  those  ooncrete  pfodwotioiia  pandg 
paused  upon  the  world  for  Historical  fbotei 
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J  imr  within  the  fortress  of  the  Alhambra,  in  front  of  the*  rojal 
palace,  is  a  broad  open  esplanade,  called  the  Place  or  Sqnare  ol 
the  Cisterns,  (la  Plasa  de  los  Algibes,)  so  called  from  being  un- 
dermined by  resenroirs  of  water,  hidden  from  sight,  and  which 
have  existed  from  the  time  of  the  Moors.  At  one  corner  of  this 
esplanade  is  a  Moorish  well,  cut  through  the  living  rock  to  a  great 
depth,  the  water  of  which  is  cold  as  ice  and  clear  as  crystal.  The 
wells  made  by  the  Moors  are  always  in  repute,  for  it  is  well  known 
what  pains  they  took  to  penetrate  to  the  purest  and  sweetest 
springs  and  fountains.  The  one  of  which  we  now  speak  is  famous 
throughout  Oranada,  insomuch  that  water-carriers,  some  bear- 
ing great  water -jars  on  their  shoulders,  others  driving  asses  be- 
fore them  laden  with  earthen  vessels,  are  ascending  and  descend* 
ing  the  steep  woody  avenues  of  the  Alhambra,  from  early  daws 
until  a  late  hour  of  the  night 

Fountains  and  wells,  ever  since  the  scriptural  days,  have  been 
noted  gossiping  places  in  hot  climates;  and  at  the  well  in  que^- 
lion  there  is  a  kind  of  perpetual  club  kept  up  during  the  livelong 
day,  by  the  invalids,  old  women,  and  other  curious  donothing 
folk  of  the  fortress,  who  sit  here  on  the  stone  benches,  under  ac 
awning  bpread  over  the  well  to  shelter  the  toll>gathcrer  from  the 
sun,  and  dawdle  over  the  gossip  of  the  fortress,  and  question 
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oTery  water-earrier  that  arrives  ahont  the  im«^  of  the  dij.  wd 
make  long  commcntii  on  every  thing  they  bear  and  aee.  Nol  ■ 
hour  of  the  day  but  loitering  housewirea  and  idle  nuud-Mrraall 
lu.ij  be  «i*cn.  lingering  with  pitcher  on  bead  or  in  baiid.  Iwbev 
tlic  buit  uf  thu  cudk'ss  tattle  of  theM  worthies. 

Among  the  water-carriers  who  onoe  resorted  to  thia  well  then 
wai  a  sturdy,  strong-backed,  bandy-legged  little  fellow, 
Tidru  Gil,  but  callctl  Percgil  for  shortneaa.  Beliig  a 
rier,  he  was  a  Gallego.  or  native  of  Oallioia,  of  oosne.  Malm 
scoma  to  have  formed  races  of  men,  as  she  haa  of  ■**^wf!"  ftr 
different  kinds  of  drudgery.  In  Franoe  the  shoeUMte  ait  iP 
Savoyards,  the  porters  of  hotels  all  Swiaa,  and  in  the  daja  of  hoifi 
and  hair-powder  in  England,  no  man  could  give  the  regular  sviig 
to  a  sedan-chair  but  a  bog-trotting  Irishman.  So  in  Spaia.  cki 
carriers  of  water  and  bearers  of  burdens  are  all  sturdy  littb 
natives  of  Oallicia.  No  man  says,  "  Get  me  a  porter,"  bnt^  '^  dl 
a  Gallego." 

To  return  from  this  digression,  Percgil  the  GaU^o  bad  W 
gun  business  with  merely  a  great  earthen  jar  whleh  he  earned 
upon  his  shoulder ;  by  degrees  he  rose  in  the  world,  and  Ml 
enabled  to  purchase  an  assistant  of  a  correspondent  elaaa  of  ai^ 
mals.  being  a  stout  shaggy-haired  donkey.  On  each  nde  of  tlJi 
his  long-cared  aid-de-camp,  in  a  kind  of  pannier,  were  ahof  Ul~ 
watcr-jarS;  covered  with  fig-leaves  to  protect  them  from  the  stt 
There  was  not  a  more  industrious  watercarrier  in  all  QraasA^ 
nor  one  more  merry  withal.  The  streets  rang  with  hia  ehestlJ 
voice  as  he  trudged  after  his  donkey,  singing  forth  the  whI 
summer  note  that  resounds  through  the  Spanish  towna :  '^  Qmi 
fmere  agua — agua  mas  fria  gtie  la  nievef"  —  "Who  mttH 
a-ater — ^watei   colder  than  snow?     Who  wanta  water  fhna  tti 
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well  of  the  Alhambra,  cold  as  ioe  and  clear  as  crystal  ?"  When 
he  served  a  customer  with  a  sparkling  glass,  it  was  always  with 
A  pleasant  word  that  caused  a  smile  ;  and  if,  perchance,  it  was  a 
comely  dame  or  dimpling  damsel,  it  was  always  with  a  sly  leer 
and  a  compliment  to  her  beauty  that  was  irresistible.  Thus 
Peregil  the  Gallego  was  noted  throughout  all  Granada  for  being 
one  of  the  civilest,  pleasantest,  and  happiest  of  mortals.  Yet  it  ia 
Dot  he  who  sings  loudest  and  jokes  most  that  has  the  lightest 
heart.  Under  all  this  air  •f  merriment,  honest  Peregil  had  his 
cares  and  troubles.  He  had  a  large  family  of  ragged  children  to 
support,  who  were  hungry  and  clamorous  as  a  nest  of  young 
0walloWs,  and  belset  him  with  their  outcries  for  food  whenever  he 
came  home  of  an  evening.  He  had  a  helpmate,  too,  who  was 
any  thing  but  a  help  to  him.  She  had  been  a  village  beauty 
before  marriage,  noted  for  her  skill  at  dancing  the  bolero  and 
rattling  the  castanets  ;  and  she  still  retained  her  early  propen- 
sities, spending  the  hard  earnings  of  honest  Peregil  in  frippery, 
and  laying  the  very  donkey  under  requisition  for  junketing 
parties  into  the  country  on  Sundays,  and  saints'  days,  and  those 
innumerable  holidays  which  are  rather  more  numerous  in  Spain 
than  the  days  of  the  week.  With  all  this  she  was  a  little  of  a 
slattemi  something  more  of  a  lie-abed,  and,  above  all,  a  gossip 
cf  the  first  water ;  neglecting  house,  household,  and  every  thing 
else,  to  loiter  slipshod  in  the  houses  of  her  gossip  neighbors. 

He,  however,  who  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,  ao- 
commodates  the  yoke  of  matrimony  to  the  submissive  neck. 
Peregil  bore  all  the  heavy  dispensations  of  wife  and  children  with 
fts  meek  a  spirit  as  his  donkey  bore  the  water-jars ;  and,  however 
he  might  shake  his  ears  in  private,  never  ventured  to  question 
the  household  virtues  of  his  slattern  spousa 
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He  loTcd  his  ohildren  too  oren  m  ad  ovl  lofvs  ito  o«lil| 
seeing  in  them  his  own  immge  multiplied  and  perpetuated;  fa 
they  were  a  sturdy,  long-backed,  handj-legged  little  brood.  Thi 
great  pleasure  of  honest  Pcregii  was,  whenerer  he  could  alM 
himself  a  scanty  holiday,  and  had  a  handful  of  mareredie  to 
to  take  the  whole  litter  forth  with  him,  eome  in  his  arai,  i 
tugging  at  his  skirts,  snd  some  trudging  at  hia  h6elA,nnd  to 
them  to  a  gambol  among  the  orchards  of  the  Y^gi^  iriiile  Ui 
wife  was  dancing  with  her  holiday  fHends  in  the  Angoetwii  d 
the  Darro. 

It  was  a  late  hour  one  summer  night,  and  meet  of  tlie 
earriers  had  desisted  from  the:*  toils.  The  day  had 
commonly  sultry ;  the  night  was  one  of  those  delicto 
lights,  which  tempt  the  inhabitants  of  southern  elimce  to  ii- 
demnify  themselves  for  the  heat  and  inaction  of  the  day,  \f 
lingering  in  the  open  air,  and  enjoying  its  tempered  aweetnw 
until  after  midnight.  Customers  for  water  were  therefore  slil 
abroad.  Peregil.  like  a  considerate,  painstaking  Cather,  ihoiu^ 
rf  his  hungry  children.  "  One  more  journey  to  the  well,"  ssil 
he  to  himself,  ^'  to  earn  a  Sunday's  puohero  for  the  little  oasa' 
So  saying,  he  trudged  manfully  up  the  steep  aTenue  of  the  it 
hambra.  singing  as  he  went,  and  now  and  then  beetowinga 
hearty  thwack  with  a  cudgel  on  the  flanks  of  his  doukq^ 
either  by  way  of  cadence  to  the  song,  or  refreshment  to  th 
animal ;  for  dry  blows  serve  in  lieu  of  provender  in  Spain  ftr  il 
beasts  of  burden. 

When  arrived  at  the  well,  he  found  it  deserted  by  eveiy  tM 
except  a  solitary  stranger  in  Moorish  garb,  seated  on  n 
bench  in  the  moonlight.     Peregil  paused  at  first  and 
bim  with  surprise,  not  unmixed  with  awe,  but  the  Moor  fn^f 
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beckoned  him  to  approach.  ^  I  am  faint  and  11,"  said  he,  ^  aid 
me  to  retarn  to  the  city,  and  I  will  pay  thee  doable  what  thou 
oouldst  gain  by  thy  jars  of  water." 

The  honest  heart  of  the  litle  water-carrier  was  touched  with 
oompassion  at  the  appeal  of  the  stranger.  ^  Ood  forbid,"  said 
he,  "^  that  I  should  ask  fee  or  reward  for  doing  a  common  act  of 
bamanity."  He  accordingly  helped  the  Moor  on  his  donkey, 
And  set  off  slowly  for  Granada,  the  poor  Moslem  being  so  weak 
that  it  was  necessary  to  hold  him  on  the  animal  to  keep  him 
from  falling  to  the  earth. 

When  they  entered  the  city,  the  water-carrier  demanded 
whither  he  should  conduct  him.  ''Alas I"  said  the  Moor,  faintly, 
^  I  have  neither  home  nor  habitation,  I  am  a  stranger  in  the 
land.  Suffer  me  to  lay  my  head  this  night  beneath  thy  roof, 
and  thou  shalt  be  amply  repaid." 

Honest  Peregil  thus  saw  himself  unexpectedly  saddled  with 
an  infidel  guest,  but  he  was  too  humane  to  refuse  a  night's  shel- 
ter to  a  fellow  being  in  so  forlorn  a  plight,  so  he  conducted  the 
Moor  to  his  dwelling.  The  children,  who  had  sallied  forth  open- 
mouthed  as  usual  on  hearing  the  tramp  of  the  donkey,  ran  back 
with  affright,  when  they  beheld  the  turbaned  stranger,  and  hid 
ihemselyes  behind  their  mother.  The  latter  stepped  forth  intre- 
pidly, like  a  ruffling  hen  before  her  brood  when  a  yagrant  dog 
approaches. 

^^  What  infidel  companion,"  cried  she,  ''  is  this  you  have 
brought  home  at  this  late  hour,  to  draw  upon  us  the  eyes  of  the 
inquisition  V' 

^Be  quiet,  wife,"  replied  the  Ghillego,  ''here  is  a  poor  sick 
stranger,  without  friend  or  homo ;  wouldst  thou  turn  him  forth 
to  perish  in  the  streets  ?" 
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The  wife  would  still  hare  remonitrmted,  for  dthMigo  lb 
'.ivcd  iu  a  huvvl  hIic  was  a  furious  stickler  for  tho  credit  of  htf 
luuso  ;  the  little  watorcarricr.  however,  for  onee  wan  staffncckei 
and  refused  tu  bend  beneath  the  yoke.  He  asaiated  the  pool 
Moslem  to  alight,  and  spread  a  luat  and  a  sheep-skin  for  hua,  oi 
tiu'  ground,  in  the  eoolrst  part  of  the  house;  being  the  oalj 
kind  of  ImhI  that  his  poverty  afforded. 

In  a  little  while  the  Moor  was  seised  with  violent  conTnlsioBi^ 
which  defied  all  the  niinsturing  skill  of  the  simple  water earrisr. 
The  eye  of  the  poor  patient  acknowledged  his  kindness.  ]>Briii| 
an  interval  of  his  fits  he  called  him  to  his  side,  and  addressing 
him  in  a  low  voice,  *-  My  end."  said  he,  *'  I  fear  is  at  hand.  If 
I  die,  I  bequeath  you  this  box  as  a  reward  for  your  charitj:"  ss 
saying,  he  opened  his  albornos,  or  cloak,  and  showed  a  sauD 
box  of  sandal -wood,  strapped  round  his  body.  ^Ood  grant,  ay 
friend,"  replied  tlie  worthy  little  Gallego,  ^  that  yon  may  lift 
many  years  to  enjoy  your  treasure,  whatever  it  may  be."  The 
Moor  shook  his  head  ;  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  box,  and  wooH 
have  said  something;  more  concerning  it^  but  his  oonvulaions  re- 
turned with  increasing  violence,  and  in  a  little  while  he  ei- 
pired. 

Tho  water-carrier's  wife  was  now  as  one  distracted.  '^  TUi 
comes."  said  she,  "of  your  foolish  good  nature,  always  mnnisg 
into  scrapes  to  oblige  others.  What  will  become  of  us  when  tUl 
corpse  is  found  in  our  house  ?  We  shall  be  sent  to  priaos  ss 
murderers  ;  and  if  we  escape  with  our  lives,  shall  bo  mined  If 
notaries  and  alguazils." 

Poor  Pcregil  was  in  equal  tribulation,  and  almost 
himself  of  having  done  a  good  deed.    At  length  a  thooght 
him.     "  It  is  not  yet  day,"  said  he ;  "I  can  convey  tbs 
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body  out  of  the  city,  and  bury  it  in  the  sands  on  the  banks  o( 
the  XeniL  No  one  saw  the  Moor  enter  oar  dwelling,  and  no  one 
will  know  any  thing  of  his  death." 

So  said,  so  done.  The  wife  aided  him ;  they  rolled  the  body 
of  the  unfortunate  Moslem  in  the  mat  on  which  he  had  expired, 
laid  it  across  the  ass,  and  Peregil  set  out  with  it  for  the  banks 
of  the  river 

As  ill  luck  would  have  it,  there  lived  opposite  to  the  water- 
earner  a  barber  named  Pedrillo  Pedrugo,  one  of  the  most  pry- 
ing, tattling,  and  mischief-making  of  his  gossip  tribe.     He  was  a 
weasel-foced,  spider-legged  varlet,  supple  and  insinuating;    the 
fiimous  barber  of  Seville  could  not  surpass  him  for  his  universal 
knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  others,  and  he  had  no  more  power  of 
retention  than  a  sieve.     It  was  said  that  he  slept  but  with  one 
eye  at  a  time,  and  kept  one  ear  uncovered,  so  that,  even  in  his 
sleep,  he  might  see  and  hear  all  that  was  going  on.    Certain  it  is, 
he  was  a  sort  of  scandalous  chronicle  for  the  quid-nuncs  of  Ora« 
nada,  and  had  more  customers  than  all  the  rest  of  his  fraternity. 
This  meddlesome  barber  heard  Peregil  arrive  at  an  unusual 
bour  at  night,  and  the  exclamations  of  his  wife  and  children. 
His  head  was  instantly  popped  out  of  a  little  window  which 
served  him  as  a  look-out,  and  he  saw  his  neighbor  assist  a  man 
in  Moorish  garb  into  his  dwelling.     This  was  so  strange  an  oc- 
currence, that  Pedrillo  Pedrugo  slept  not  a  wink  that  night 
Srery  five  minutes  he  was  at  his  loophole,  watching  the  lightfl 
that  gleamed  through  the  chinks  of  his  neighbor's  door,  and  be* 
fbre  daylight  he  beheld  Peregil  sally  forth  with  his  donkey  un- 
lumally  laden. 

The  inquisitive  barber  was  in  a  fidget;  he  slipped  on  his 

«bihe8,  and,  stealing  forth  silently,  followed  the  waterearrior  at 

11*  • 
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a  disUnoe,  until  he  saw  him  dig  a  hole  in  the  bandy  bank  uf  Ikl 
Xenil,  and  buiy  aomethiog  that  had  the  appearance  of  a  M 
body. 

The  barber  Med  him  homo,  and  fidgeted  about  his  shop,  let 
ting  eveiy  thing  upside  down,  until  sunrise.  He  then  took  • 
basin  under  his  arm,  and  sallied  forth  to  the  house  of  his  daily 
customer  the  alcalde. 

The  alcalde  was  just  risen.     Pedrillo  Pedrugo  seated  hia  m 
a  chair,  threw  a  napkin  round  his  neck,  put  a  basin  of  hot 
under  his  chin,  and  began  to  mollify  his  beard  with  his  fiogoi 

^  Strange  doings !"  said  Pedrugo,  who  played  barber 
newsmonger  at  tlie  same  time — ^  Strange  doings  1  Bobbery, 
murder,  and  burial  all  in  one  night !" 

"  Hey  ! — how  ! — what  is  that  you  say  ?"  cried  the  alcalde. 

"  I  say/'  replied  the  barber,  rubbing  a  piece  of  soap  over  tbc 
nose  and  mouth  of  the  dignitary,  for  a  Spanish  barber  disdains  t» 
employ  a  brush — ^  I  say  that  Percgil  the  Oallego  has  robbed  and 
murdered  a  Moorish  Mussulman,  and  buried  him,  this  bleoe' 
night  Maidita  seti  la  nocJ^e — accursed  be  the  night  for  th* 
same  P' 

^  But  how  do  you  know  all  this?''  demanded  the  alcalde. 

^  Be  patient.  Seflor,  and  you  shall  hear  all  about  it,"  replied 
Pedrillo,  taking  him  by  the  nose  and  sliding  a  rasor  over  hif 
cheek.  He  then  recounted  all  that  he  had  seen,  going  through 
both  operations  at  the  same  time,  shaving  his  beard,  washing  bif 
ehin,  and  wiping  him  dry  with  a  dirty  napkin,  while  he  was  rol^ 
bing,  murdering,  and  burying  the  Moslem. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  this  alcalde  was  one  of  the  boH 
overbearing,  and  at  the  same  time  most  griping  and  corrupt  sa^ 
mudgeons  in  all  Granada.     It  could  not  be  denied,  however,  thai 
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he  set  a  U^  Taloa  upon  jiuiice,  for  he  sold  it  at  its  weight  ia 

|qUL     He  presumed  the  esse  in  point  to  be  one  of  murder  snd 

nilibery ;  doubtless  there  most  be  a  rich  spoil ;  how  was  it  to  be 

Ncored  into  the  legitimate  hands  of  the  law  ?  for  as  to  merely 

ntnpping  the  delinquent — ^that  would  be  feeding  the  gallows; 

bii  entrapping  the  booty — ^that  would  be  enriching  the  judge, 

ltd  tnefaf  according  to  his  creed,  was  the  great  end  of  justice. 

80  thinking,  he  summoned  to  his  presence  his  trustiest  alguasil 

—t  giant,  hungry-looking  varlet,  clad,  according  to  the  custom 

of  hb  order,  in  the  ancient  Spanish  garb,  a  broad  black  beaver 

taied  up  at  its  sides ;  a  quaint  ruff;  a  small  black  cloak  dang- 

bg  from  his  shoulders ;  rusty  black  under-clothes  that  set  off 

V§  tfue  wiry  frame,  while  in  his  hand  he  bore  a  slender  white 

I     vand,  the  dreaded  insignia  of  his  office.     Such  was  the  legal 

)>k)odhound  of  the  ancient  Spanish  breed,  that  he  put  upon  the 

traces  of  the  unlucky  water-carrier,  and  such  was  his  speed  and 

I     certainty,  that  he  was  upon  the  haunches  of  poor  Peregil   be- 

\     fore  be  had  returned  to  his  dwelling,  and  brought  both  him 

lod  his  donkey  before  the  dispenser  of  justice. 

The  alcalde  bent  upon  him  one  of  the  most  terrific  frowns. 

'^  Htfk  ye,  culprit !"  roared  he,  in  a  voice  that  made  the  knees  of 

tk  little  Crallego  smite  together — ^^  hark  ye.  culprit !  there  is  no 

ued  of  denying  thy  guilt,  every  thing  is  known  to  me.     A  gal- 

MMn  is  the  proper  reward  for  the  crime  thou  hast  committed, 

lut  I  am  merciful,  and  readily  listen  to  reason.     The  man  that 

btt  been  murdered  in  thy  house  was  a  Moor,  an  infidel,  the 

nemy  of  our  faith.     It  was  doubtless  in  a  fit  of  religious  seal 

titst  thou  hast  slain  him.     I  will  be  indulgent,  therefore ;  render 

op  the  property  of  which  thou  hast  robbed  him.  and  we  will 

hfh  the  matter  up." 
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The  poor  water-carrier  called  upon  all  the  8aint»  to  witneM 
his  innocence  ;  alas  !  not  one  of  them  appeared  ;  and  if  they  had, 
tliu  alcalde  would  have  diMlR*licved  the  whole  calendar.  Thi 
watcT'Carricr  related  the  whole  story  of  the  dying  Moor  with  thi 
Btraightforward  siuiplieity  of  truth,  hut  it  was  all  in  vain.  "  Wik 
thou  persist  in  snyin^  "  demanded  the  judge,  "  that  this  Moaka 
bad  neither  gold  mir  jewels,  which  were  the  ohjeet  of  thy  eupidi^f 

^'  As  I  hofw  to  be  saved,  your  worship,"  replied  the  water 
ca/rier,  **  he  had  nothing  but  a  small  box  of  sandal-wood  wUA 
he  bequeathed  to  me  in  reward  for  my  serriees." 

**  A  box  of  sandal-wood  !  a  box  of  sandal-wood  P*  ezchdael 
the  alcalde,  his  eyes  sparkling  at  the  idea  of  proeiooa  jnwsh 
'*  And  where  is  this  box?  where  Lave  you  concealed  it?" 

**  An*  it  please  your  grace,"  replied  the  water-carrier,  **it  ii 
in  one  of  the  panniers  of  my  mule,  and  heartily  at  the  senriee  d 
your  worship." 

He  had  hardly  spoken  the  words,  when  the  keen  ■ig^i— a 
darted  ofT,  and  reappeared  in  an  instant  with  the  mjaterioiia  boi 
of  sandal-wood.  The  alcalde  opened  it  with  an  eager  and  trem- 
bling hand ;  all  pressed  forward  to  gaze  upon  the  treaanrB  it 
was  expected  to  contain  ;  when,  to  their  disappointment,  nothing 
appeared  within,  but  a  parchment  scroll,  covered  with  rtuMl 
characters,  and  an  end  of  a  waxen  taper. 

When  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  the  conTiotion  of  a 
prisoner,  justice,  even  in  S^iain,  is  apt  to  be  impartial  The  it 
calde,  having  recovered  from  his  disappointment,  and  found  thil 
there  was  really  no  booty  in  the  case,  now  listened  dispaasiofr 
ately  to  the  explanation  of  the  water-carrier,  which  was  eon^ 
borated  by  the  testimony  of  his  wife.  Being  conrinoed,  iher» 
fore,  of  his  innocence,  lie  discharged  him  from  arrest ;  naj 
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ka  permiit^  him  to  oarry  off  the  Moor's  legacy,  the  box  of  san- 
dal-wood  and  its  contonts.  as  the  well-merited  reward  of  his 
humanity ;  but  he  retained  his  donkey  in  payment  of  costs  and 
eharges. 

Behold  the  unfortunate  little  Gallego  reduced  once  more  to 
die  necessity  of  being  his  own  water-carrier,  and  trudging  up  to 
the  well  of  the  Alhambra  with  a  great  earthen  jar  upon  his 
shoulder. 

As  he  toiled  up  the  hill  in  the  heat  of  a  summer  noon,  his 
uroal  good  humor  forsook  him.  '*  Dog  of  an  alcalde  I"  would 
he  ory,  ^  to  rob  a  poor  man  of  the  means  of  his  subsistence,  of 
the  best  friend  he  had  in  the  world  I"  And  then  at  the  remem- 
brance of  the  beloved  companion  of  his  labors,  all  the  kindness 
of  his  nature  would  break  forth.  ^  Ah,  donkey  of  my  heart  1" 
would  he  exclaim,  resting  his  burden  on  a  stone,  and  wiping  the 
sweat  from  his  brow — ^  Ah,  donkey  of  my  heart  1  I  warrant  me 
thou  thinkest  of  thy  old  master  I  I  warrant  me  thou  missest  the 
water-jars — poor  beast" 

To  add  to  hU  afilictions,  his  wife  received  him,  on  Ms  re- 
turn home,  with  whimperings  and  repinings';  she  had  clearly 
the  vantagi^gronnd  of  him,  haying  warned  him  not  to  commit  the 
^regions  act  of  hospitality  which  had  brought  on  him  all  these 
misfortunes ;  and,  like  a  knowing  woman,  she  took  every  occa- 
non  to  throw  her  superior  sagacity  in  his  teeth.  If  her  children 
lacked  food,  or  needed  a  new  garment,  she  could  answer  with  a 
ineer — "'  Qo  to  your  father — he  is  heir  to  kihg  Chico  of  the  Al 
hambra :  ask  him  to  help  you  out  of  the  Moor's  strong  box." 

Was  ever  poor  mortal  so  soundly  punished  for  having  dont 
%  good  action?  The  unlucky  Peregil  was  grieved  in  flesh  and 
ipirii,  but  still  ho  bore  meekly  with  the  railings  of  his  spouse. 
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iembled  at  the  place,  and  their  conversation,  as  .9  not  unusual  at 
tliat  shadowy  hour,  turned  upon  old  tales  and  traditions  of  a 
supernatural  nature.  Being  all  poor  as  rats,  they  dwelt  with 
peculiar  fondness  upon  the  popular  theme  of  enchanted  riches 
left  bj  the  Moors  in  various  parts  of  the  Alhambra.  Above  all 
they  concurred  in  the  belief  that  there  were  great  treasures 
buried  deep  in  the  earth  under  the  tower  of  the  seven  floors. 

These  stories  made  an  unusual  impression  on  the  min  1  of 
the  honest  Peregil,  and  they  sank  deeper  and  deeper  into  his 
thoughts  as  he  returned  alone  down  the  darkling  avenues.  '  It 
after  all,  there  should  be  treasure  hid  beneath  that  tower:  and 
if  the  scroll  I  left  with  the  Moor  should  enable  me  to  get  at  it  V 
In  the  sudden  ecstasy  of  the  thought  he  had  well  nigh  let  fall  his 
water-jar. 

That  night  he  tumbled  and  tossed,  and  could  scarcely  get  a 
wink  of  sleep  for  the  thoughts  that  were  bewildering  his  brain. 
Bright  and  early,  he  repaired  to  the  shop  of  the  Moor,  and  told 
him  all  that  was  passing  in  his  mind.  ^^  You  can  read  Arabic," 
said  he ;  "  suppose  we  go  together  to  the  tower,  and  try  the  effect 
of  the  charm  ;  if  it  fails  we  are  no  worse  off  than  before ;  but  if 
it  succeeds,  we  will  share  equally  all  the  treasure  we  may  dis 
cover." 

^  Hold,"  replied  the  Moslem  ;  ''  this  writing  is  not  sufficient 
of  itself;  it  must  be  read  at  midnight,  by  the  light  of  a  taper 
■ingularly  compounded  and  prepared,  the  ingredients  of  which 
ire  not  within  my  reach  Without  such  a  taper  the  scroll  is  of 
DO  avail" 

"  Say  no  more  1"  cried  the  little  Oallego ;  '<  I  have  such  a 
sapor  at  hand,  and  will  bring  it  here  in  a  moment."  So  siiying 
ho  hmstenod  home,  and  soon  returned  with  the  end  of  yellow  wax 
taper  that  he  had  found  in  the  box  of  sandal-wood. 
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The  Moor  felt  it  and  meli  to  it  "  Hen  we  mra 
perfamee,"  said  he,  ^  oumbined  with  tUa  jeDov  wax.  TUa  ia  Ihi 
kind  of  taper  specified  in  the  aeroIL  While  thia  b«n^  Ihi 
Ktrongeat  walls  and  most  secret  eaTema  will  reauift  open.  Woa 
to  him  however,  who  lingers  within  until  il  ba  mM^dmgaJbtL 
lie  win  remain  enchanted  with  the  treaaure." 

It  was  now  agreed  between  them  to  tiy  the  aham  Aal  vaj 
night  At  a  late  hour,  therefore,  when  nothing  waa  atirrivg  hil 
hats  and  owls,  they  ascended  the  woodj  hill  of  tlio 
and  approached  that  awful  tower,  shrouded  bj  treea  and 
formidable  by  so  many  traditionary  talea.  By  tlio  UfjbA  of  a 
lantern,  thoy  groped  their  way  through  buahea,  and  Ofw 
stones,  to  the  door  of  a  vault  beneath  the  tower.  With 
trembling  they  dcHccndi^d  a  flight  of  steps  eut  into  tha  rosk.  II 
led  to  an  empty  chamber  damp  and  drear,  from  which 
flight  of  steps  led  to  a  deeper  vault  In  this  way  thej 
four  several  flights,  leading  into  as  many  vaulta  one  below  Ihs 
other,  but  the  floor  of  the  fourth  was  solid ;  and  though,  aflesi^ 
ing  to  tradition,  there  remained  three  vaulta  still  below,  it  uss 
said  to  be  impossible  to  penetrate  further,  the  reaidne  being 
up  by  strong  enchantment  The  air  of  this  vault  wua  daap 
chilly,  and  had  an  earthy  smell,  and  the  light  soaroe 
any  raya  They  paused  here  for  a  time  in  breathlei 
until  they  faintly  heard  the  clock  of  the  watohtower  atrike 
night ;  upon  this  they  lit  the  waxen  taper,  whieh  diluaed  aa 
of  myrrh  and  frankincense  and  storax. 

The  Moor  began  to  read  in  a  hurried  voice.  He  had 
finished  when  there  was  a  noise  as  of  subterraneoua  thuete 
The  earth  shook,  and  the  floor,  yawning  open,  dianloaed  a  i^ 
of  steps.    Trembling  with  awe  they  desoended,  and  bj  tha  t^ 
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of  the  lantern  found  tbemselyes  in  another  vault,  coveied  with 
Arabic  inscriptions.  In  the  centre  stood  a  great  chest,  secured 
frith  seven  bands  of  steel,  at  each  end  of  which  sat  an  enchanted 
Moor  in  armor,  but  motionless  as  a  statue,  being  controlled  by 
the  power  of  the  incantation.  Before  the  chest  were  several  jars 
filled  with  gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones.  In  the  largest  of 
these  they  thrust  their  arms  up  to  the  elbow,  and  at  every  dip 
hauled  forth  handfuls  of  broad  yellow  pieces  of  Moorish  gold,  or 
bracelets  and  ornaments  of  the  same  precious  metal,  while  occa- 
sionally &  necklace  of  oriental  pearl  would  stick  to  their  fingers. 
Still  they  trembled  and  breathed  short  while  cramming  their 
pockets  with  the  spoils ;  and  cast  many  a  fearfid  glance  at  the 
two  enchanted  Moors,  who  sat  grim  and  motionless,  glaring  upon 
them  with  unwinking  eyes.  At  length,  struck  with  a  sudden 
panic  at  some  fancied  noise,  they  both  rushed  up  the  staircase, 
tumbled  over  one  another  into  the  upper  apartment,  overturned 
and  eztinguiahed  the  waxen  taper,  and  the  pavement  again  closed 
with  a  thundoring  sound. 

Filled  with  dismay,  they  did  not  pause  until  they  had  groped 
their  way  out  of  the  tower,  and  beheld  the  stars  shining  through 
the  trees.  Then  seating  themselves  upon  the  grass,  they  divided 
the  spoil,  determining  to  content  themselves  for  the  present  with 
this  mere  skimming  of  the  jars,  but  to  return  on  some  future 
night  and  drain  them  to  the  bottom.  To  make  sure  of  each 
other's  good  faith,  also,  they  divided  the  talismans  between 
tliem,  one  retaining  the  scroll  and  the  other  the  taper;  this  done, 
thoy  set  off  with  light  hearts  and  well-lined  pockets  for  Oranada. 

As  they  wended  their  way  down  the  hill,  the  shrewd  Moof 
whispered  a  word  of  counsel  in  the  ear  of  the  simple  little  waieiw 
oarrior. 
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^  Friend  Pcrcgi I,"  said  he,  *"  all  thb  dhir  nasi  bo  h&fi  a 
found  secret  until  wc  have  secured  the  ireMorei  and  oonTejvd  it 
out  of  harm's  way.  If  a  whisper  of  it  geU  to  tho  ear  of  the 
alcalde^  we  are  undone  ?" 

*^  Ccrtainlj,"  replied  the  Oallego,  **  nothing  ean  bo  mora 

^Friend  Poregil,"  said  the  Moor,  "yon  are  a  diaoraet 
and  I  make  no  doubt  can  keep  a  secret :  but  yon  baTO  a  wiio.' 

''  She  shall  not  know  a  word  of  it,"  replied  the  litdo 
oarrier,  sturdily. 

*'£nough/*  said  the  Moor,  "I  depend  upon  thj  diaoKlioB 
and  thy  promise." 

Never  was  pnmiise  more  positive  and  sinnero;  bat^  alaa!  irial 
man  can  keep  a  secret  from  his  wife  ?  Certainly  not  mob  a  OM 
as  Pcrogil  the  water-cArricr.  who  was  one  of  the  moiit  loving  aad 
tractable  of  husl)ands.  On  his  return  home,  he  found  bia  will 
moping  in  a  corner.  "  Mighty  well "  cried  ahe  aa  he  oaton^ 
^  you've  come  at  last ;  after  rambling  about  until  this  hour  of  tbi 
niglit.  I  wonder  you  have  not  brought  homt  another  Moor  aaa 
house-mate."  Then  bursting  into  tears,  she  began  to  wring  her 
hands  and  smite  her  breast :  **  Unhappy  woman  that  [  am  P*  o* 
claimed  she,  ^  what  will  become  of  me  ?  My  houae  atri|^Md  w&i 
plundered  by  lawyers  and  al<ruaiils ;  my  husband  a  do  nogoai, 
that  no  longer  brings  home  bread  to  his  family,  bat  goaa  nm- 
bling  about  day  and  night,  with  infidel  Moors  /  O  mj  ehiUrml 
my  children !  what  will  become  of  us  ?  we  shall  all  have  lo  hg 
in  the  streets !" 

Honest  Percgil  was  so  moved  by  the  distrem  of  bia 
that  he  could  not  help  whimpering  also.    His  heart  ima  ai 
his  pocket,  and  not  to  bo  restrained.    Thrusting  bin  band  iaiilhi 
htter  he  hauled  forth  three  or  ftmr  broad  gold  pieeeOi  and 
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tlieiD  into  hor  bosom  The  poor  woman  stared  with  astonishment^ 
and  could  not  understand  the  meaning  of  this  golden  shower. 
Before  she  could  recover  her  surprise,  the  little  Oallego  drew 
forth  a  chain  of  gold  and  dangled  it  before  her,  capering  with 
exultation,  his  mouth  distended  from  ear  to  ear. 

"  Holy  Virgin  protect  us !"  exclaimed  the  wife.  "  What  haflt 
thou  been  doing,  Peregil  ?  surely  thou  hast  not  been  committing 
murder  and  robbery !" 

The  idea  scarce  entered  the  brain  of  the  poor  woman,  than  it 
4iecame  a  certainty  with  her.     She  saw  a  prison  and  a  gallows  in 
he  distance,  and  a  little  bandy-legged  Oallego  hanging  pendant 
from  it ;  and,  overcome  by  the  horrors  conjured  up  by  her  imagi 
nation,  fell  into  violent  hysterics. 

What  could  the  poor  man  do  ?  He  had  no  other  means  of 
pacifying  his  wife,  and  dispelling  the  phantoms  of  her  fancy,  than 
by  relating  the  whole  story  of  his  good  fortune.  This,  however, 
he  did  not  do  until  he  had  exacted  from  her  the  most  solemn 
promise  to  keep  it  a  profound  secret  from  every  living  being. 

To  describe  her  joy  would  be  impossible.    She  flung  her  arms 
round  the  neck  of  her  husband,  and  almost  strangled  him  with 
her  caresses.     ^  Now,  wife,"  exclaimed  the  little  man  with  honest 
exultation,  *^  what  say  you  now  to  the  Moor's  legacy  ?     Henoc 
forth  never  abuse  me  for  helping  a  fellow-creature  in  distress." 

The  honest  Oallego  retired  to  his  sheep-skin  mat,  and  slept  a^ 
soundly  as  if  on  a  bed  of  down.  Not  so  his  wife ;  she  emptied 
the  whole  contents  of  his  pockets  upon  the  mat,  and  sat  counting 
geld  pieces  of  Arabic  coin,  trying  on  necklaces  and  earrings,  and 
fiincying  the  figure  she  should  one  day  make  when  permitted  to 
enjoy  her  riches 

On  the  following  morning  the  honest  Oallego  took  a  broad 
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gulden  eoiiiy  and  repaired  with  it  to  a  javdler^  ahcip  ia  Iki 
Za(*atin  to  offer  it  for  sale,  pretending  to  hafv  fiHind  it  aaM»^  the 
ruiufl  of  the  Alhambra.  The  jeweller  aaw  thai  it  had  an  Aiahia 
ioDcription,  and  waa  of  the  purest  gold  j  he  offered,  howefCTy  Wl 
a  third  of  its  value,  with  which  tlie  watei^canier  waa  peifcedj 
oonteut  Percgil  now  bought  new  olothea  for  hia  little  ioek|  and 
all  kinds  of  toys,  together  with  amplo  proviaiona  tar  a  huaitj 
meal,  aod  returning  to  his  dwelling,  sat  all  hia  ohildren  ^^^■■^■■g 
around  him,  while  he  capered  in  tho  midst,  the  happieat  if 
fathers. 

The  wife  of  tho  water-carrier  kept  her  pronuae  of 
with  surprising  strictness.  For  a  whole  daj  and  a  half  ahe 
about  with  a  look  of  mystery  and  a  heart  swelling  aliaoat  le 
bursting,  yet  she  held  her  peace,  though  surrounded  hj  hsr 
gossips.  It  is  true,  she  could  not  help  giving  heraelf  a  few  aii^ 
apologised  for  her  ragged  dress,  and  talked  of  ordering  a  bsw 
basquina  all  trimmed  with  gold  lace  and  bugleSi  and  a  new  lass 
mantilla.  She  threw  out  hints  of  her  husband'a  intention  si 
leaving  off  his  trade  of  water-carrying,  as  it  did  not  altogetiMT 
agree  with  his  health.  In  fact  she  thought  they  should  all  retot 
N)  the  country  for  the  summer,  that  tho  children  might  have  thi 
benefit  of  the  mountain  air,  for  there  was  no  living  in  the  eitj  ia 
this  sultry  season. 

The  neighbors  stared  at  each  other,  and  thought  the  poor 
woman  had  lost  her  wits ;  and  her  airs  and  graoea  and 
pretensions  ware  the  theme  of  universal  scoffing  and 
among  her  friends,  the  moment  her  back  was  turned. 

If  she  restrained  herself  abroad,  however,  she  indemnified 
self  at  home,  and  putting  a  string  of  rich  oriental  pcarla  roud  kff 
neck,  Moorish  bracelets  on  her  arms,  and  an  aigrette  of 
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00  her  head,  sailed  backwards  and  forwards  in  her  slattern  rags 
about  the  room,  now  and  then  stopping  to  admire  herself  in  a 
broken  mirror.  Nay,  in  the  impulse  of  her  simple  vanity,  she 
oould  not  resist,  on  one  occasion,  showing  herself  at  the  window 
to  enjoy  the  effect  of  her  finery  on  the  passers  by. 

As  the  fates  would  have  it,  Pedrillo  Pedrugo,  the  meddle 
rome  barber,  was  at  this  moment  sitting  idly  in  his  shop  on  the 
cpposite  side  of  the  street,  when  his  over-watchful  eye  caught  the 
sparkle  of  a  diamond.  In  an  instant  he  was  at  his  loophole  re- 
oonnoitcring  the  slattern  spouse  of  the  water-carrier,  decorated 
with  the  splendor  of  an  eastern  bride.  No  sooner  had  he  taken 
an  accurate  inventory  of  her  ornaments,  than  he  posted  off  with 
all  speed  to  the  alcalde.  In  a  little  while  the  hungry  alguazil  was 
again  on  the  scent,  and  before  the  day  was  over  the  unfortunate 
Peregil  was  once  more  dragged  into  the  presence  of  the  judge. 

^  How  is  this,  villain !''  cried  the  alcalde,  in  a  furious  voice. 
*<  Foj  told  me  that  the  infidel  who  died  in  your  house  left  no- 
thing behind  but  an  empty  coffer,  and  now  I  hear  of  your  wife 
flaunting  in  her  rags  decked  out  with  pearls  and  diamonds. 
Wretch  that  thou  art  I  prepare  to  render  up  the  spoils  of  thy 
miserable  victim,  and  to  swing  on  the  gallows  that  is  already 
tired  of  waiting  for  thee.'' 

The  terrified  water-carrio|[,  fell  on  his  knees,  and  made  a  full 
relation  of  the  marvellous  manner  in  which  ho  had  gained  his 
wealth.  The  alcalde,  the  alguazil,  and  the  inquisitive  barber 
listened  with  greedy  ears  to  this  Arabian  talc  of  enchanted 
treasure.  The  alguazil  was  dispatched  to  bring  the  Moor  who  had 
a5sisted  in  the  incantation.  The  Moslem  entered  half  frightened 
out  of  his  wits  at  finding  himself  in  the  hands  of  the  harpies  jf 
the  law.    When  he  beheld  the  wator-carrier  standing  with  shoep* 
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i>\\  liytTkn  and  downcast  countcnancei  he  eamprebeiided  tlw  vUc 
siatior  "  Miserable  animal,"  said  he,  aa  ht  paaiod  near  Vol 
'*•  did  I  not  warn  thee  against  babbling  to  ihj  wife?" 

The  story  of  the  Moor  eoinoided  exactly  with  that  of  Uf 
KiUragiio;  but  the  alcalde  affected  to  be  alow  of  belief^  aad 
thicw  out  menaces  of  iropriaonment  aad  rigoroua  uiTeatigatM 

*- 8uftlj,  good  Senor  Alcalde,"  eaid  tlie  Muanlmaii,  who  If 
this  time  had  recovered  his  usual  shrowdneas  and  ielf-ponoHua 
"  Let  us  not  mar  fortune's  favora  in  the  Bcramble  for  tliem.  Ne 
body  knows  any  thing  of  this  matter  but  onnelToa ;  lei  na  kM| 
the  secret  There  is  wealth  enough  in  the  oaTO  to  enrieh  w  aU 
Promise  a  fair  division,  and  all  shall  be  prodnoed ;  rafuaa,  ni 
the  cave  shall  remain  for  ever  closed.** 

The  alcalde  consulted  apart  with  the  algoaiiL  The  latlw 
was  an  old  fox  in  his  profession.  **  Promise  any  thing,"  aaid  ht| 
'*  until  you  get  possession  of  the  treasure.  Ton  may  then  mm 
upon  the  whole,  and  if  he  and  Ivjs  aocomplioe  dare  to  mante*, 
threaten  them  with  the  fagot  and  the  stake  aa  infidela  and  lor 


cercrs." 


The  alcalde  relished  the  advice.  Smoothing  kia  brow  aad 
turning  to  the  Moor,  "  This  is  a  strange  stoiy,"  aaid  he,  ^  aa^ 
may  be  true,  but  I  must  have  ocular  proof  of  it  Thia  Teiy  nigM 
you  must  repeat  the  incantation  in  my  presence.  If  there  be 
really  such  treasure,  we  will  share  it  amicably  between  na,  aa^ 
say  nothing  further  of  the  matter ;  if  ye  have  deeeiTod  me,  si- 
pcet  no  mercy  at  my  hands.  In  the  mean  time  yon  mnat  roaiii 
in  custody." 

The  Moor  and  the  water-carrier  cheerfully  agreed  to  fhmcena 
ditions,  satisfied  that  the  event  would  prove  the  tmth  of 
worda. 
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Towards  midnight  the  alcalde  sallied  forth  secretly,  attended 
by  tho  a]gaazil  and  the  meddlesome  barber,  all  strongly  armed 
They  conducted  tho  Moor  and  the  water-carrier  as  prisoners, 
and  were  provided  with  the  stout  donkey  of  the  latter  to  bear  ofl 
the  expected  treasure.  They  arrived  at  the  tower  without  being 
observed,  and  tying  the  donkey  to  a  fig-tree,  descended  into  the 
fourth  vault  of  the  t  jwer 

The  scroll  was  produced,  the  yellow  waxen  taper  lighted,  and 
tho  Moor  read  the  form  of  incantation.  The  earth  trembled  w 
before,  and  the  pavement  opened  with  a  thundering  sound,  dis' 
closing  the  narrow  flight  of  steps.  The  alcalde,  the  alguaiil 
and  the  barber  were  struck  aghast,  and  could  not  summon  cour 
age  to  descend.  The  Moor  and  the  water-carrier  entered  tht 
lower  vault,  and  found  the  two  Moors  seated  as  before,  silent  and 
motionless.  They  removed  two  of  the  great  jars,  filled  witli 
golden  coin  and  precious  stones.  The  water-carrier  bore  them 
up  one  by  one  upon  his  shoulders,  but  though  a  strong-backed 
little  man,  and  accustomed  to  carry  burdens,  he  staggered  be- 
neath their  weight,  and  found,  when  slung  on  each  side  of  bi< 
donkey,  they  were  as  much  as  the  animal  could  bear. 

^  Let  us  be  content  for  the  present,"  said  the  Moor ;  "  here 
is  as  much  treasure  as  we  can  carry  off  without  being  perceived, 
and  enough  to  make  us  all  wealthy  to  our  heart's  desire  " 

"  Is  there  more  treasure  remaining  behind  V*  demanded  the 
alcalde. 

^  The  greatest  prize  of  all,"  said  the  Moor,  "  a  huge  coffer 
bound  with  bands  of  steel,  and  filled  with  pearls  and  preoious 
■tones." 

^  T^et  us  have  up  the  ooffer  by  a  1  means,"  cried  the  gfosping 
alcalde. 
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**!  will  dcsccud  for  no  more,"  nid  the  Moor,  iaggdif] 
**  enough  is  enough  for  a  reasonable  man — more  ia  siiperftvoia* 

**  And  I"  said  the  water-ear rier,  *^willliri^g  iqpnofiutka 
burden  to  break  the  back  of  mj  poor  donkey." 

Finding  eummanda,  threats  and  entreatiea  equally  Yiia,  tti 
alcalde  turned  to  his  two  adherents.  **  Aid  me,"  wdlie|''ti 
bring  up  the  coffer,  and  its  eontcnts  shall  be  dirided  betweenia' 
8(  sa*  ing  he  descended  the  ateps,  followed  with  trenhling  lihe- 
tauee  by  tne  alguasil  and  the  barber. 

No  sooner  did  the  Moor  behold  them  &irly  eartlied  than  b 
extinguished  the  yellow  taper ;  the  pavement  eloeed  with  ill 
usual  crash,  and  the  three  worthies  remained  buried  ia  ili 
womb. 

He  then  hastened  up  the  different  flights  of  atepa,  nor  sto^ 
ped  until  in  the  open  air.  The  little  watcrearrier  followed  Vm 
as  fast  as  his  short  legs  would  permit 

''  What  hast  thou  done  ?"  cried  Peregil,  aa  aoon  aa  he  eoeii 
recover  breath.  "  The  alcalde  and  ihe  other  two  are  abut  wf  m 
the  vault." 

''  It  is  the  will  of  Allah  !''  said  the  Moor  devoutly. 

^  And  will  you  not  release  them  ?"  demanded  the  Oalkga 

^  Allah  forbid  !"  replied  the  Moor,  smoothing  his  beard.  '^Il 
is  written  in  the  book  of  fate  that  they  shall  remain  enehantsl 
until  some  future  adventurer  arrive  to  break  the  eharm.  Thi 
will  of  God  be  done  !"  so  saying,  he  hurled  the  end  of  the 
tapci  hr  among  the  gloomy  thickets  of  the  glen. 

There  was  now  no  remedy,  so  the  Moor  and  the 
proceeded  with  the  richly  laden  donkey  toward  the  mij^wa 
eoold  honest  Peregil  refrain  from  hugging  and  kissing  hb  half 
cared  fellow-laborer,  thus  reMtured   to  him  from  the  nlntnhsi  d 
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the  law ;  and  in  fact,  it  is  doabtfol  which  gave  the  simple  heart 
ed  little  man  most  joy  at  the  moment,  the  gaining  of  the  treasure. 
or  the  rccoYcry  of  the  donkey. 

The  two  partners  in  good  luck  divided  their  spoil  amicably 
and  fairly,  except  that  the  Moor,  who  had  a  little  taste  for  trin- 
ketry,  made  out  to  get  into  his  heap  the  most  of  the  pearls  and 
precious  stones  and  other  baublcS;  but  then  he  always  gave  the 
water-carrier  in  lieu  magnificent  jewels  of  massy  gold,  of  five 
limes  the  size,  with  which  the  latter  was  heartily  content.  They 
took  care  not  to  linger  within  reach  of  accidents,  but  made  off 
to  enjoy  their  wealth  undisturbed  in  other  countries.  The  Moor 
returned  to  Africa,  to  his  native  city  of  Tangiers,  and  the  Oallcgo, 
with  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  d<^nkey,  made  the  best  of  his 
way  to  Portugal.  Here,  under  the  admonition  and  tuition  of  his 
wife,  he  became  a  personage  of  some  consequence,  for  she  made 
the  worthy  little  man  array  his  long  body  and  short  legs  in 
doublet  and  hose,  with  a  feather  in  his  hat  and  a  sword  by  his 
side,  and  laying  aside  his  familiar  appellation  of  Peregil,  assume 
the  more  sonorous  title  of  Don  Pedro  Oil :  his  progeny  grew  up 
a  thriving  and  merry-hearted,  though  short  and  bandy-legged 
generation,  while  SeQora  Oil,  befringed,  bclaced,  and  betasselled 
from  her  head  to  her  heels,  with  glittering  rings  on  every  finger, 
became  a  model  of  slattern  fashion  and  finery. 

As  to  the  alcalde  and  his  adjuncts,  they  remained  shut  up  tui- 
der  the  great  tower  of  the  seven  floors,  and  there  they  remain 
spell-bound  at  the  present  day.  Whenever  there  shall  be  a  lack 
in  Spain  of  pimping  barbers,  sharking  alguazils,  and  corrupt 
alcaldes,  they  may  be  sought  after ;  but  if  they  have  to  wait  until 
iaoh  time  for  their  deliverance^  there  is  danger  of  their  enchant' 
■kent  enduring  until  doomsday. 
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111  ao  eyening'B  stroll  up  a  narrow  glen,  orerahadowed  bj%- 
ireisB^  pancgranatos,  and  nijrtlos,  which  dmdea  tht  landa  of  thi 
fortress  from  thoso  of  the  Gonuralifc,  I  was  stmok  witli  the  fih 
niantic  appearance  of  a  Moorifih  tower  in  the  outer  wall  of  the 
Allianibra,  rising  high  above  the  tree-tops,  and  catehing  the  mddj 
rnys  of  the  setting  sun.  A  solitary  window  at  a  great  height 
cuinniandcd  a  view  of  the  glen ;  and  as  I  was  regarding  it,  a 
young  female  looked  out,  with  her  head  adorned  with  fiowera 
She  was  evidently  superior  to  the  usual  class  of  people  inhabttiag 
the  old  towers  of  the  fortress ;  and  this  sudden  and  piotoreifat 
glim  1)90  of  her  reminded  me  of  the  descriptions  of  captiTe  beaatiei 
in  fairy  tales.  These  fanciful  associations  were  increased  oi 
bi*ing  informed  by  my  attendant  Mnteo,  that  this  was  the  Tower 
of  the  Princesses  (La  Torre  de  las  Infantas) ;  so  called,  froa 
having  been,  according  to  tradition,  the  residence  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  Moorish  kings.  I  have  since  visited  the  tower.  It  M 
not  generally  shown  to  strangers,  though  well  worthy  attentioD, 
for  the  interior  is  e(|[uul,  for  beauty  of  architecture,  and  delicaej 
of  ornament,  to  any  part  of  the  palace.  The  elegance  of  the  cen- 
tral hall,  with  its  marble  fountain,  its  lofty  arches,  and  rieUy 
fretted  dome;  the  arab(*j<que8  and  stucco-work  of  the  amallhet 
well-proportioned  chamber^:,  though  injured  by  time  and  neg^eel 
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all  accord  with  the  story  of  its  being  anciently  the  abode  of  royal 
beauty. 

The  little  old  fairy  queen  who  lives  under  the  staircase  of  tho 
Aihambra.  and  frequents  the  evening  tertulias  of  Dame  Autonia, 
tells  some  fanciful  traditions  about  three  Moorish  princesses,  who 
were  once  shut  up  in  this  tower  by  their  father,  a  tyrant  king  «it 
Granada,  and  were  only  permitted  to  ride  out  at  night  about  the 
bills,  when  no  one  was  permitted  to  come  in  their  way  under  pain 
of  death.  They  still,  according  to  her  account,  may  be  seen  oo> 
oasionally  when  the  moon  is  in  the  full,  riding  in  lonely  placet 
along  the  mountain  side,  on  palfreys  richly  caparisoned  and  spark- 
ling with  jewels,  but  they  vanish  on  being  spoken  to. 

But  before  I  relate  any  thing  further  respecting  these  prin- 
cesses, the  reader  may  be  anxious  to  know  something  about  tho 
fair  inhabitant  of  the  tower  with  her  head  dressed  with  flowers, 
who  looked  out  from  the  lofty  window.  She  proved  to  be  the 
newly-married  spouse  of  the  worthy  adjutant  of  invalids ;  who, 
though  well  stricken  in  years,  had  had  the  courage  to  take  to  his 
bosom  a  young  and  buxom  Andalusian  damsel.  May  the  good 
old  cavalier  be  happy  in  his  choice,  and  find  the  Tower  of  the 
Princesses  a  more  secure  residence  for  female  beauty  than  it  seems 
to  have  proved  in  the  time  of  the  Moslems,  if  we  may  believe  the 
following  l^nd  I 
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III  old  times  there  reigned  a  Hooriah  king  in  Oniuida) 
name  was  Mohamed,  to  which  his  sabjeets  added  the  appdktMi 
of  El  Hay  sari,  or  *^  The  Left  handed."  Some  say  he  wm  m  edbd 
on  account  of  his  being  really  more  expert  with  his  ainialer  Umi 
liis  dexter  hand ;  others,  because  he  was  prone  to  take  evaiy 
thing  by  the  wrong  end ;  or  in  other  words,  to  mar  whererer  hi 
meddled.  Certain  it  is,  either  through  misfortane  or  mimanag^ 
ment,  he  was  continually  in  trouble :  thrice  was  he  driTen  fnm 
his  throne,  and,  on  one  occasion,  barely  escaped  to  Africa  with 
his  life,  in  the  disguise  of  a  fisherman.*  Still  he  was  m  brafe  as 
he  was  blundering ;  and  though  left-handed,  wielded  hia  cimeftff 
to  such  purpose,  that  he  each  time  re-established  himself  vpsi 
his  tlirone  by  dint  of  hard  fighting  Instead,  howerery  of  leai» 
ing  wisdom  from  adversity,  he  hardened  his  neck,  and  BtiftMi 
his  left  arm  in  wilfulness.  The  evils  of  a  public  nature  whieh  hi 
thus  brought  upon  himself  and  his  kingdom  may  be  learned  hj 
those  who  will  delve  into  the  Arabian  annals  of  Oraaada;  thi 
piesent  legend  deals  but  with  his  domestic  policy. 

As  this  Mohamed  was  one  day  riding  forth  with  a  tiaiB  d 

'  Ihe  reader  will  rocugnixe  die  eoTiirvign  comiMrted  with  the 
the  Abtncemgea.    Hu  story  appoan  to  be  a  little  fictioniied  io  the 
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his  courtiers,  by  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  Elvira,  he  met  a  band 
of  horsemen  returning  from  a  foray  into  the  land  of  the  Chris* 
tians.  They  were  conducting  a  long  string  of  mules  laden  with 
spoil,  and  many  captiycs  of  both  sexes,  among  whom  the  monarch 
was  struck  with  the  appearance  of  a  beautiful  damsel,  richly  at- 
tiled,  who  sat  weeping  on  a  low  palfrey,  and  heeded  not  the  ocn- 
ioling  words  of  a  duenna  who  rode  beside  her. 

The  monarch  was  struck  with  her  beauty,  and,  on  inquiring 
of  the  captain  of  the  troop,  found  that  she  was  the  daughter  of 
the  alcayde  of  a  frontier  fortress,  that  had  been  surprised  and 
sacked  in  the  course  of  the  foray.  Mohamed  claimed  her  as  his 
royal  share  of  the  booty,  and  had  her  conyeyed  to  his  harem  in 
the  Alhambra.  There  every  thing  was  devised  to  soothe  hei 
melancholy ;  and  the  monarch,  more  and  more  enamored,  sought 
to  make  her  his  queen.  The  Spanish  maid  at  first  repulsed  his 
addresses — he  was  an  infidel — he  was  the  open  foe  of  her  country 
— ^what  was  worse,  he  was  stricken  in  years  I 

The  monarch,  finding  his  assiduities  of  no  avail,  determined 
to  enlist  in  his  favor  the  duenna,  who  had  been  captured  with  the 
lady.  She  was  an  Andalusian  by  birth,  whose  Christian  name  is 
forgotten,  being  mentioned  in  Moorish  legends  by  no  other  appel* 
lation  than  that  of  the  discreet  Kadiga — and  discreet  in  truth 
she  was,  as  her  whole  history  makes  evident.  No  sooner  had  the 
Moorish  king  held  a  little  private  conversation  with  her,  than  she 
saw  at  once  the  cogency  of  his  reasoning,  and  undertook  his  cause 
with  her  young  mistress. 

^  Gh)  to,  now !"  cried  she ;  "  what  is  there  in  all  this  to  weop 
and  wail  about?  Is  it  not  better  to  be  mistress  of  this  beautiful 
palace,  with  all  its  gardens  and  fountains,  than  to  be  shut  up 
within  your  father^s  old  frontier  tower  ?     As  to  this  Mohawied 

12* 
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being  an  infidel,  what  is  that  to  the  pvponcl  Ton  ■MiyUi^ 
not  his  religion :  and  if  he  ia  waxing  a  littk  oU,  CIm  aooMr  w9 
jou  be  a  widuw,  and  mittreaa  of  joaradf ;  at  any  imle^  jas  are  ia 
bin  power,  and  must  either  be  a  qoeen  or  a  alave  Whan  in  tti 
hands  of  a  robber,  it  is  better  to  aell  one'a  merehiaadiaa  tut%hk 
prloc,  than  to  have  it  taken  bj  main  foroe." 

The  urgumcuta  of  the  discreet  Kadiga  preifailad.  Tha  8yB» 
isli  lady  dried  her  tears,  and  became  the  apoue  pt  Moha»a<  thi 
]#3ft-handcd ;  she  even  conformed,  in  appearanoa,  to  tba  fiuth  rf 
her  royal  husband ;  and  her  discreet  dnenna  iBOMdialalj  basaM 
a  acalous  convert  to  the  Moslem  doctrinea :  it  waa  Umd  tba  hiikm 
received  the  Arabian  name  of  Kadiga,  and  waa  pormittad  la  i^ 
main  in  the  confidential  employ  of  her  miatreaa. 

In  due  process  of  time  the  Moorish  king  waa  mmdm  tba  pnai 
and  happy  father  of  three  lovely  daughtera,  all  bom  at  a  hirtk: 
he  could  have  wished  they  had  been  aona,  bat  oonaolad  hiaadl 
with  the  idea  that  three  daughters  at  a  birth  were  pnttj  wall  iw 
a  man  somewhat  stricken  in  years,  and  left-handed  t 

As  usual  with  all  Moslem  monarchs,  he  aammoiied  Ua 
ogcrs  on  this  happy  event.     They  cast  the  nativitiea  of  die 
princesses,  and  shook  their  heads.     '^  Daughtera,  O  kii^l" 
they,  ^  are  always  precarious  property ;  but  theae  will  moat 
your  watchfulness  when  they  arrive  at  a  manriageablo  ^ga;  si 
that  time  gather  them  under  your  winga,  and  tmat  Umm  la  ai 
other  guardianship." 

Mohamed  the  Left-handed  was  acknowledged  to  be  a  WW 
Ling  by  his  courtiers,  and  was  certainly  so  conaidered  hj 
The  prediction  of  the  astrologers  caused  him  but  little 
trusting  to  his  ingenuity  to  guard  his  daughters  and  o«twil  III 
Vatea 
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The  three-fold  birth  was  the  last  matrimonial  trophj  of  the 
monarch ;  his  qaeen  bore  him  no  more  children,  and  died  within 
a  few  years,  bequeathing  her  infant  daughters  to  his  love,  and  to 
the  fidelity  of  the  discreet  Kadiga. 

Many  years  had  yet  to  elapse  before  the  princesses  would 
arrive  at  that  period  of  danger — the  marriageable  age :  ^  It  is 
good,  however,  to  be  cautious  in  time,"  said  the  shrewd  monarch ; 
00  he  determined  to  have  them  reared  in  the  royal  castle  of  Salo* 
brena.  This  was  a  sumptuous  palace,  incrusted,  as  it  were,  in  a 
powerful  Moorish  fortress  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  overlooking  the 
Mediterranean  sea.  It  was  a  royal  retreat,  in  which  the  Moslem 
monarchs  shut  up  such  of  their  relatives,  as  might  endanger  their 
safety ;  allowing  them  all  kinds  of  luxuries  and  amusements,  in 
the  midst  of  which  they  passed  their  lives  in  voluptuous  indolence. 

Here  the  princesses  remained,  immured  from  the  world,  but 
surrounded  by  enjoyment,  and  attended  by  female  slaves  who  an- 
ticipated their  wishes.  They  had  delightful  gardens  for  their 
recreation,  filled  with  the  rarest  fruits  and  flowers,  with  aromatic 
groves  and  perfumed  baths.  On  three  sides  the  castle  looked 
down  upon  a  rich  valley,  enamelled  with  all  kinds  of  culture,  and 
bounded  by  the  lofted  Alpuxarra  mountains  ;  on  the  other  side 
it  overlooked  the  broad  sunny  sea. 

In  this  delicious  abode,  in  a  propitious  climate,  and  under  a 
.eloudlcss  sky,  the  three  princesses  grew  up  into  wondrous  beauty ; 
but,  though  all  reared  alike,  they  gave  early  tokens  of  diversity 
of  character.  Their  names  were  Zayda,  Zorayda,  and  Zorahayda; 
Mid  such  was  their  order  of  seniority,  for  there  had  been  pre 
mely  three  minutes  between  their  births. 

Zayda,  the  eldest,  was  of  an  intrepid  spirit,  and  took  the  lead 
of  ber  sisters  io  every  thing,  as  she  had  done  in  entering  into  the 
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world.    8h«  was  onriooa  and  inqiiiaitm^  mad  ftad  «f  talMmtf 
the  bottom  of  things. 

Zorayda  had  a  great  feeling  for  baaatyi  iriuah  wu  tka 
DO  doubt,  of  her  delighting  to  regard  her  own  iiMga  m  a 
tir  a  fountain,  and  of  her  fondnev  tar  flowwi^  and  Jtwali^  wi 
other  tasteful  omamenta. 

As  to  Zorahayda,  the  youngest,  ahe  was  aoft  and  loud,  ari 
ixtremelj  sensitive,  with  a  vast  deal  of  dispoaahle  teBd«nsi%tf 
was  eridont  from  her  number  of  pet-flowerSi  and  pafe-hiidii  asl 
I>et-animal8,  all  of  which  she  oherished  with  tha  CMidoal  oaiw.  Hw 
suiiuscmcnts,  too,  were  of  a  gentle  natora,  and  mizad  wf  wtk 
musing  and  reverie.  She  would  sit  for  hoon  in  n  bnloonjyi 
on  the  sparkling  stars  of  a  summer's  night ;  or  on  the  aea 
lit  up  by  the  moon;  and  at  such  times,  the  aong  of  n 
faintly  heard  from  the  beach,  or  the%otes  of  a  Mooriah  flvta  fna 
some  gliding  bark,  sufficed  to  elevate  her  feelinga  into 
The  least  uproar  of  the  elements,  however,  filled  her  with 
and  a  clap  of  thunder  was  enough  to  throw  her  into  a 

Years  rolled  on  smoothly  and  serenely ;   the  diaereet 
to  whom  the  princesses  were  eonfidedf  was  &itlifal  to  her  tr^ 
and  attended  them  with  unremitting  care. 

The  castlu  of  Salobrcna,  as  has  been  said,  was  boilt  tqpsai 
hill  on  the  sea-coast  One  of  the  exterior  walla  atraggled 
the  profile  of  the  hill,  until  it  reached  a  jutting  rook  o\ 
the  sea,  with  a  narrow  sandy  beach  at  its  foot,  laTed  by  the  if- 
pliug  billows.  A  small  watchtower  on  thia  rook  had 
up  as  a  pavilion )  with  latticed  windows  to  admit  the 
Here  the  princesses  used  tc  pass  the  sultry  hours  of  mid-dq: 

The  curious  Zayda  was  one  day  seated  at  a  window  of  lli 
pavilion,  as  her  sisters,  reclining  on  ottomans,  wero  taking  ih 
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Mti  or  noontide  slumber.  Her  attention  was  attracted  to  a 
gillej  which  came  coasting  aloDg,  with  measured  strokes  of  the 
otr.  As  it  drew  near,  she  observed  that  it  was  filled  with  armed 
men.  The  galley  anchored  at  the  foot  of  the  tower :  a  number 
of  Moorish  soldiers  landed  on  the  narrow  beach,  conducting  scy 
enl  Christian  prisoners.  The  curious  Zayda  awakened  her  sis 
ken,  and  all  three  peeped  cautiously  through  the  close  jalousies 
of  the  lattice  which  screened  them  from  sight  Among  the 
prieonen  were  three  Spanish  caTaliers,  richly  dressed.  They 
were  in  the  flower  of  youth,  and  of  noble  presence;  and  the 
y^  msDner  in  which  they  carried  themselTCS,  though  loaded 
with  ehains  and  surrounded  with  enemies,  bespoke  the  grandeur 
of  their  soula  The  princesses  gazed  with  intense  and  breathless 
interest  Cooped  up  as  they  had  been  in  this  castle  among  female 
ittendants.  seeing  nothing  of  the  male  sex  but  black  slaves,  or 
the  fade  fishermen  of  the  sea-coast,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  appearance  of  three  gallant  cavaliers,  in  the  pride  oi 
youth  and  manly  beauty,  should  produce  some  commotion  in  their 
hoeom. 

''Did  ever  nobler  being  tread  the  earth  than  that  cavalier  in 
erimson  ?"  cried  Zayda,  the  eldest  of  the  sisters.  "  See  ho^ 
proudly  he  bears  himself,  as  though  all  around  him  were  hifl 
•kyes !" 

"  But  notice  that  one  in  green  !"  exclaimed  Zorayda.  **  What 
grace !  what  elegance  !  what  spirit !" 

The  gentle  Zorahayda  said  nothing,  but  she  secretly  gave 
^reference  to  the  cavalier  in  blue 

The  princesses  remained  gazing  until  the  prisoners  were  out 
f  sight ;  then  heaving  long-drawn  sighs,  they  turned  round, 
lokcd  at  each  other  for  a  moment,  and  sat  down,  musing  and 
msive,  on  their  ottomans. 
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The  discreet  Kadiga  foud  thm  m  lytdlaitaB;  Ikf  r« 
Uled  what  thcj  had  seen,  and  even  tba  withmd  hnrt  if  ft 
duenna  waa  warmed.  ^  Poor  joathaP*  wthiMud  dha^  "H 
warrant  their  oaptiTitj  makea  many  a  &ir  and  fcjg^hofa  hifi 
iieart  ache  in  their  native  land  I  Ah  I  mj  cUMnb,  jbb 
little  idea  of  the  life  these  oaTaliera  lead  in  thair  own 
Such  prankling  at  toamamentat  audi  dafoticm  la  Am  UniI 
such  oturting  and  serenading!'* 

The  curiosity  of  Zayda  was  fally  aronaed ;  aha  via  i 
ill  her  inquiries,  and  drew  from  the  duennm  the 
pictures  of  the  scenes  of  her  yonthfol  daya  and  aatm  kad.  Hi 
beautiful  Zorayda  bridled  up,  and  slyly  regarded  hwaalf  in  • 
D  irror.  when  the  theme  turned  upon  the  eharma  of  tha  Bpnidfc 
ladicfl ;  wliilo  Zorahayda  suppressed  a  itmggliiig  m^  al  th 
mention  of  moonlight  serenades. 

Every  day  the  curious  Zayda  renewed  her  imiurieai  aal 
every  day  the  sage  duenna  repeated  her  atoriea,  wUeh  were  Ei- 
icncd  to  with  profound  interest,  though  with  frequent  rigkii  \f 
her  gentle  auditors.  The  discreet  old  woman  awoke  at  hagA 
to  the  mischief  she  might  be  doing.  She  had  been  aeeiiatfl«ii 
to  think  of  the  princesses  only  as  children  ;  but  tliej  had  i■pi^ 
ccptibly  ripened  beneath  her  eye,  and  now  bloooied  before  kr 
throe  lovely  damHcls  of  the  marriageable  age.  It  ia  tioMi  tho^^ 
the  duenna,  to  give  notice  to  the  king. 

Hohamed  the  Left-handed  was  seated  one  morning  on  adiNi 
In  a  cool  hall  of  the  Alhambra.  when  a  slave  arrived  from  tka  kt 
tress  of  Salobrefla,  with  a  message  from  the  aage  Kad^ga,  wt 
gratulating  him  on  the  anniversary  of  hia  danghler^  buttdiy 
The  slave  at  the  same  time  presented  a  delieate  little  beM 
decorated  with  flowers,  within  which,  on  a  conoh  of  Tine  end  tf^ 
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loftTefl,  lay  a  poach,  an  apricot,  and  a  nectarine,  with  their  bloom 
and  down  and  dewy  sweetness  upon  them,  and  all  in  the  early 
atage  of  tempting  ripeness.  The  monarch  was  versed  in  the 
Oriental  language  of  fruits  and  flowers,  and  rapidly  divined  the 
meaning  of  this  embLmatical  offering. 

^  So,"  said  he,  ''  the  critical  period  pointed  out  by  the  astro- 
logers is  arrived :  my  daughters  are  at  a  marriageable  age.  What 
ia  to  be  done  ?  They  are  shut  up  from  the  eyes  of  men  ;  they 
Are  under  the  eyes  of  the  discreet  Kadiga — all  very  good, — ^but 
•till  they  arc  not  under  my  own  eye,  as  was  prescribed  by  the 
astrologers :  I  must  gather  them  under  my  wing,  and  trust  to  no 
other  guardianship." 

So  saying,  he  ordered  that  a  tower  of  the  Alhambra  should 
be  prepared  for  their  reception,  and  departed  at  the  head  of  hiii 
guards  for  the  fortrcbs  of  SalobrefSa,  to  conduct  them  home  ir 
person. 

About  three  years  had  elapsed  since  Mohamed  had  beheld 
his  daughters,  and  he  could  scarcely  credit  his  eyes  at  the  won- 
derful change  which  that  small  space  of  time  had  made  in  their 
appearance.  During  the  interval,  they  had  passed  that  wondrous 
boundary  line  in  female  life  which  separates  the  crude,  unformed, 
and  thoughtless  giil  from  the  blooming,  blushing,  meditative 
woman.  It  is  like  passing  from  the  flat,  bleak,  uninteresting 
plains  of  La  Mancha  to  the  voluptuous  valleys  and  swelling  hills 
of  Andalusia. 

Zayda  was  tall  and  finely  formed,  with  a  lofty  demeanor  and 
a  penetrating  eye.  She  entered  with  a  stately  and  decided  step, 
and  made  a  profound  reverence  to  Mohamed,  treating  him  mom 
as  her  sovereign  than  her  father.  Zorayda  wns  of  the  middle 
height,  with  an  alluring  look  and  swimming  gait,  and  a  sparkling 
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bcftiitj,  heightened  by  the  aBsutanoe  of  the  toikilaL  She  if 
proeehed  her  father  with  a  imile,  kiaaed  hia  hand,  and  aahilri 
him  with  NTeral  atanaaa  from  a  popular  Arabian  poet  with  whidb 
the  monarch  was  delighted.  Zorahayda  waa  ahj  and  timai 
■uialior  than  her  aistors,  and  with  a  beauty  of  thai  tender  W 
iiocching  kind  which  looks  for  fondneaa  and  proCaetion.  She  art 
tittle  fitted  to  command,  like  her  elder  aialar,  or  to  daole  Ha 
the  second,  but  waa  rather  formed  to  ereep  to  the  hoaoa  of  maaif 
affection,  to  nestle  within  it,  and  be  content  8ha  draw  near  li 
her  father,  with  a  timid  and  almost  faltering  atep^  and  woaU  hMt 
taken  his  hand  to  kiss,  but  on  looking  up  into  hia  ftea,  and  see* 
ing  it  beaming  with  a  paternal  smile,  the  tendameaa  of  her  lataii 
broke  forth,  and  she  threw  herself  upon  hia  neek. 

Mohamcd  the  Left-handed  surreyed  his  btooming  danghten 
with  mingled  pride  and  perplexity ;  for  while  he  exalted  in  their 
charms,  he  bethought  himself  of  the  prediction  of  the  aatrolog^ni. 
^  Three  daughters  !  throe  daughters  1"  muttered  he  repeatcdlj 
to  himself,  "  and  all  of  a  marriageable  age  1  Hore'a  tamptiag 
Hesperian  fruit,  that  requires  a  dragon  watch  1" 

He  prepared  for  hir  return  to  Granada,  by  aending  heraUi 
before  him.  commanding  every  one  to  keep  oat  of  the  road  by 
which  he  was  to  pass,  and  that  all  doors  and  windowa  ahoold  b 
closed  at  the  approach  of  the  princesses.  This  done,  he  aot  Ibrt^ 
escorted  by  a  troop  of  black  horsemen  of  hideous  aapeot^  and  eU 
in  shining  armor. 

The  princesses  rode  beside  the  king,  closely  Toiled,  on  bean 
tiful  white  palfreys,  with  yelvct  caparisons,  embroiderad  wilk 
gold)  and  sweeping  the  ground ;  the  bits  and  8tirra|«  wan  il 
gold,  and  the  silken  bridles  adorned  with  pearla  and  pi 
rtonea.     The  palfreys  were  coTered  with  little  ailTor  belh| 
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made  the  most  musical  tinkling  as  thej  ambled  gently  along 
Wo  to  the  unlucky  wight,  howeyer,  who  lingered  in  the  way  when 
be  heard  the  tinkling  of  these  bells  I — the  guards  were  ordered 
CO  out  him  down«without  mercy. 

The  cavalcade  was  drawing  near  to  Granada,  when  it  ovor- 
iook  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Xenil,  a  small  body  of  Moorish 
toldicrs  with  a  convoy  of  prisoners.  It  was  too  late  for  the  sol* 
diers  to  get  out  of  the  way,  so  they  threw  themselves  on  their 
£Eices  on  the  earth,  ordering  their  captives  to  do  the  like.  Among 
iho  prisoners  were  the  three  identical  cavaliers  whom  the  prin- 
oesses  had  seen  from  the  pavilion.  They  either  did  not  under- 
stand, or  were  too  haughty  to  obey  the  order,  and  remained 
standing  and  gasing  upon  the  cavalcade  as  it  approached. 

The  ire  of  the  monarch  was  kindled  at  this  flagrant  defiance 
of  his  orders.  Drawing  his  cimeter,  and  pressing  forward,  he  was 
about  to  deal  a  left-handed  blow  that  might  have  been  fatal  to,  at 
least,  one  of  the  gasers,  when  the  princesses  crowded  round  him, 
and  implored  mercy  for  the  prisoners ;  even  the  timid  Zorahayda 
forgot  her  shyness,  and  became  eloquent  in  their  behalf.  Moha- 
med  paused,  with  uplifted  cimeter,  when  the  captain  of  the  guard 
threw  himself  at  his  feet  "  Let  not  your  highness,''  said  he,  ^  io 
a  deed  that  may  cause  great  scandal  throughout  the  kingdom. 
These  arc  three  brave  and  noble  Spanish  knights,  who  have  been 
taken  in  battle,  fighting  like  lions ;  they  are  of  high  birth,  and 
may  bring  great  ransoms.'' — ^^  Enough !"  said  the  king.  "  I  will 
spare  their  lives,  but  punish  their  audacity — ^let  them  be  taken 
to  the  Vermilion  Towers,  and  put  to  hard  labor." 

Mohamed  was  making  one  of  his  usual  left-handed  blundera 
Jn  the  tumult  and  agitation  of  this  blustering. scene,  the  veils  of 
the  three  princesses  had  been  thrown  back,  and  the  radiance  of 
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their  beauty  revealed ,  and  in  prolonging  cne  park/,  the  Uag 
Imd  given  that  beauty  time  to  have  its  full  efbot  In  thoaa  daji 
people  fell  in  love  much  more  suddenly  than  at  preaenl^  as  all 
ancient  stories  make  manifest:  it  is  not  a  matter  of  wondsTt 
(horcfore,  that  the  hearts  of  the  three  eavaliers  were  eonpletely 
captured ;  espeeially  as  gratitude  was  added  to  their  admratkm 
it  is  a  little  singular,  however,  though  no  less  oertun,  that  eash 
of  them  was  enraptured  with  a  several  beauty.  Aa  to  the  pra- 
eesses,  they  were  more  than  ever  struck  with  the  noble  demeaaof 
of  the  captives,  and  cherished  in  their  breasts  aU  that  they  had 
heard  of  their  valor  and  noble  lineage. 

The  cavalcade  resumed  its  march :  the  three  prineoaMe  rode 
pen  lively  along  on  their  tinkling  palfreys,  now  and  then  atealipf 
a  glance  behind  in  search  of  the  Christian  captives,  and  the  latter 
wore  conducted  to  their  alloted  prison  in  the  Vermilion  Towen. 

The  residence  provided  for  the  princesses  was  one  of  the  most 
dainty  that  fancy  could  devise.  It  was  in  a  tower  somewhat  apart 
from  the  main  palace  of  the  Alhambra,  though  oonneeted  with  it 
by  the  wall  which  encircled  the  whole  summit  of  the  hilL  On  OM 
side  it  looked  into  the  interior  of  the  fortress,  and  had,  at  ill 
foot,  a  small  garden  filled  with  the  rarest  flowers.  On  the  othar 
side  it  overlooked  a  deep  embowered  ravine  aeperating  the 
grounds  of  the  Alhambra  from  those  of  the  Oeneralile.  The 
interior  of  the  tower  was  divided  into  small  &iry  ^mrtawrti^ 
beautifully  ornamented  in  the  light  Arabian  style,  surronndipga 
lofty  hall,  the  vaulted  roof  of  which  rose  almost  to  the  anmait  e( 
the  tower.  The  walls  and  the  ceilings  of  the  hall  were  adomsi 
with  arabesque  and  fretwork,  sparkling  with  gold  and  with 
brilliant  pencilling.  In  the  centre  of  the  marble  paTement  WM 
an  alabaster  fountain,  set  round  with  aromatic  shmba  and 
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tad  throwing  up  a  jet  of  water  that  cooled  the  whole  edifice  and 
had  a  lulling  ound.  Bound  the  hall  were  suspended  cages  ol 
gold  and  silver  wire,  containing  singing-birds  of  the  finest 
plumage  or  sweetest  note 

The  princesses  had  been  represented  as  always  cheerful  whoa 
in  the  castle  of  the  Salobrefia ;  the  king  had  expected  to  see  them 
enraptured  with  the  Alhambra.  To  his  surprise,  however,  they 
began  to  pine,  and  grow  melancholy,  and  dissatisfied  with  every 
thing  around  them.  The  flowers  yielded  them  no  fragrance,  the 
song  of  the  nightingale  disturbed  their  night's  rest,  and  they 
were  out  of  all  patience  with  the  alabaster  fountain  with  its 
eternal  drop-drop  and  splash-splash,  from  morning  till  night,  and 
from  night  till  morning. 

The  king,  who  was  somewhat  of  a  testy,  tyrannical  disposition, 
took  this  at  first  in  high  dudgeon ;  but  he  reflected  that  his 
daughters  had  arrived  at  an  age  when  the  female  mind  expands 
and  its  desires  augment  "  They  are  no  longer  children,"  said  he 
to  himself^  "  they  are  women  grown,  and  require  suitable  objects 
to  interest  them."  He  put  in  requisition,  therefore,  all  the  dress- 
makers, and  the  jewellers,  and  the  artificers  in  gold  and  silver 
throughout  the  Zacatin  of  Granada,  and  the  princesses  were 
overwhelmed  with  robes  of  silk,  and  tissue,  and  brocade,  and 
cashmere  shawls,  and  necklaces  of  pearls  and  diamonds,  and 
rings,  and  bracelets,  and  anklets,  and  all  manner  of  precious 
things. 

All,  however,  was  of  no  avail ;  the  princesses  continued  palo 
and  languid  in  the  midst  of  their  finery,  and  looked  like  three 
blighted  rose-buds,  drooping  from  one  stalk.  The  king  was  at 
hiB  wits*  end.  He  had  in  general  a  laudable  confidence  in  his 
oum  judgment,  and  never  took  adrice.    ^  The  whims  and  caprioei 
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of  Uireo  iJiurriagraUo  damwls,  howercr,  aro  rafBeieiit /'  aM  he, 
^  to  pufsle  tho  shrewdest  head."  So  for  onco  in  hia  life  he  ealM 
in  the  aid  of  counsel. 

The  person  to  whom  he  applied  was  the  cxperienoed  daenna. 

*^  Kadiga,"  said  the  king«  "^  I  know  yon  to  be  one  of  the  most 
discreet  women  in  the  whole  world,  as  well  as  one  of  the  noit 
tnistwortLj ;  for  these  reasons  I  have  always  oontinaed  joa 
about  the  persons  of  my  daughters.  Fathers  eannot  be  too  waij 
in  whom  they  repose  such  confidence ;  I  now  wish  jon  to  find 
out  the  secret  malady  that  is  preying  npon  the  prinoenea,  and  to 
devise  some  means  of  restoring  them  to  health  and  eheerfolnen" 

Kadiga  promised  implicit  obedienoe.  In  hid  aha  knew  men 
of  the  malady  of  the  princesses  than  they  did  thcm8elve&  Shut- 
ting herself  up  with  them,  however,  she  endeavored  to  inainnate 
herself  into  their  confidence. 

^  My  dear  children,  what  is  the  reason  you  are  ao  dismal  and 
downcast  in  so  beautiful  a  ])lace,  where  you  have  OA'cry  thing  that 
heart  can  wish  ?" 

The  princesses  looked  vacantly  round  the  apartment,  and 
sighed. 

"What  more,  then,  would  you  have?  Shall  I  get  yoa  the 
wonderful  parrot  that  talks  all  languages,  and  ii  the  delist  ei 
Oranada?" 

^  Odious  I"  exclaimed  the  princess  Zayda.  "  A  horrid,  nranr 
ing  bird,  that  chatters  words  without  ideas:  one  mnat  be  vitheMk 
brains  to  tolerate  such  a  pest." 

"  Shall  I  send  for  a  monkey  from  the  rock  of  Gibraltar.  Is 
divert  you  with  his  antics  ?" 

"A  monkey  I  faugh!"  cried  Zorayda;  "the  deteetaUemfaak 
of  man.     I  hate  the  nauseous  animal" 
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^  Wh&t  Bay  you  to  the  famous  black  singer  Gasem,  from  tbe 
royal  barcm,  m  Morocco  ?  Tbey  say  he  has  a  Toice  as  fine  as  a 
woman's.*' 

^  I  am  terrified  at  tbe  -sight  of  these  black  slaves,"  said  the 
delicate  Zorahayda ;  ^  besides,  I  have  lost  all  relish  for  music." 

^  Ah !  my  child,  you  would  not  say  so,"  replied  the  old 
woman,  slyly,  ''  had  you  heard  the  music  I  heard  last  evening 
from  the  three  Spanish  cavaliers,  whom  we  met  on  our  journey. 
But,  bless  me.  children !  what  is  the  matter  that  you  blush  so 
and  are  in  such  a  flutter  ?" 

"  Nothing,  nothing,  good  mother ;  pray  proceed." 

"  Well ;  as  I  was  passing  by  the  Vermilion  Towers  last  even- 
ing, I  saw  the  three  cavaliers  resting  after  their  day's  labor. 
One  was  playing  on  the  guitar,  so  gracefully,  and  the  others  sang 
by  turns ;  and  they  did  it  in  such  style,  that  the  very  guards 
seemed  like  statues,  or  men  enchanted.  Allah  forgive  me  I  I 
could  not  help  being  moved  at  hearing  the  songs  of  my  native 
country.  And  then  to  see  three  such  noble  and  handsome  youths 
in  chains  and  slavery  I" 

Here  the  kind-hearted  old  woman  could  not  restrain  her 
tears. 

'^  Perhaps,  mother,  you  could  manage  to  procure  us  a  sight  of 
these  cavaliers,"  said  Zayda. 

"I  think,"  said  Zorayda,^  ^a  little  music  would  be  quite 
reviving." 

The  timid  Zorahayda  said  nothing,  but  threw  her  arms  round 
ibo  neck  of  Kadiga. 

^  Mercy  on  me !"  exclaimed  the  discreet  old  woman ;  ^  what 
are  you  talking  of,  my  children?  Your  father  would  be  the 
doath  of  us  all  if  he  heard  of  such  a  thing.     To  be  sure^  thosa 
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ntvalion  are  CTidcntly  well-bred,  and  high-nunded  jovAa.  lit 
whnt  of  that  7  tlicy  are  the  eDcmies  of  oar  &itli,  and  jon  ml 
iti>t  even  think  of  thorn  but  with  abhorrence." 

There  in  an  admirable  intrepidity  in  the  female  will,  partien- 
larly  when  abuut  the  marriageable  age,  wbieh  ia  not  to  be  dete^ 
rod  by  dangers  and  prohibitions.  The  prineeaiea  liVQg  ronnd 
their  old  duenna,  and  coaxed,  and  entreated,  and  deelarad  that  • 
refusal  would  break  their  hearts. 

What  eould  she  do?  She  was  certainly  the  moat  diaereet  old 
woman  in  the  whole  world,  and  one  of  the  moat  faithful  aerraDts 
to  the  king ;  but  was  she  to  see  three  beautiful  prinoaaaea  break 
their  hearts  for  the  mere  tinkling  of  a  guitar  ?  Beaidea,  though 
she  had  been  so  long  among  the  Moors,  and  changed  her  faith  in 
imitation  of  her  mistress,  like  a  trusty  follower,  yet  ahe  waa  a 
8panianl  born,  and  had  the  lingerings  of  Ghriatianity  in  ha 
heart  So  she  set  about  to  contrive  how  the  wiah  of  the  prin- 
cesses might  be  gratified. 

The  Christian  captives,  confined  in  the  Vermilion  Toweni 
wore  under  the  charge  of  a  big-whiskered,  broad-ahonldund 
rencgado,  called  Uussein  Baba,  who  was  reputed  to  have  a  most 
itching  palm.  She  went  to  him  privately,  and  alipping  a  broad 
piece  of  gold  into  his  hand,  ^^  Hussein  Baba,"  aaid  she ;  *^  aiy 
mistrcHSCR,  the  three  princesses,  who  are  shut  up  in  the  tower, 
and  in  sad  want  of  amusement,  have  heard  of  the  moaieal  taleati 
of  the  three  Spanish  cavaliers,  and  are  desiroua  of  henriitf  a 
specimen  of  their  skill.  I  am  sure  you  are  too  kind-hearted  tv 
refuse  them  so  innocent  a  gratification.'' 

^  What !  and  to  have  my  head  set  grinning  orer  the  flile  if 
uiy  own  tower !  for  that  would  be  the  reward,  if  the  king 
discover  it" 
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^  Nc  danger  of  any  thing  of  the  kind ;  the  affair  may  be 
managed  so  that  the  whim  of  the  princesses  may  be  gratified^ 
and  their  father  be  never  the  wiser.  You  know  the  deep  ravine 
outside  of  the  walls  which  passes  immediately  below  the  tower. 
Put  the  three  Christians  to  work  there,  and  at  the  intervals  of 
their  labor,  let  them  play  and  sing,  as  if  for  their  own  recreatioiL 
In  this  way  the  princesses  will  be  able  to  hear  them  from  the 
windows  of  the  tower,  and  you  may  bo  sure  of  their  paying  well 
for  your  compliance." 

As  the  good  old  woman  concluded  her  harangue,  she  kindly 
pressed  the  rough  hand  of  the  renegade,  and  left  within  it 
another  piece  of  gold. 

Her  eloquence  was  irresistible  The  very  next  day  the  three 
cavaliers  were  put  to  work  in  the  ravine.  During  the  noontide 
heat,  whea  their  fellow-laborers  were  sleeping  in  the  shade,  and 
the  guard  nodding  drowsily  at  his  post,  they  seated  themselves 
among  the  herbage  at  the  foot  of  the  tower,  and  sang  a  Spanifiji 
roundelay  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  guitar. 

The  glen  was  deep,  the  tower  was  high,  but  their  unices  rose 
distinctly  in  the  stillness  of  the  summer  noon.  The  princesses 
listened  from  their  balcony,  they  had  been  taught  the  Spanish 
language  by  their  duenna,  and  were  moved  by  the  tenderness  of 
the  song.  The  discreet  Kadiga,  on  the  contrary,  was  terribly 
Bbocked.  "  Allah  preserve  us  !"  cried  she,  *'  they  are  singing  a 
love-ditty,  addressed  to  yourselves.  Did  ever  mortal  hear  of  such 
audacity?  I  will  run  to  the  slave-master,  and  have  them  soundly 
bastinadoed.' 

^  What !  bastinado  such  pliant  cavaliers,  and  foi  singing  so 
eharmingly !"  The  three  beautiful  princesses  were  filled  with 
horror  at  the  idea.     With  all  her  virtuous  indignation,  the  good 
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old  woman  waa  of  a  placable  nature,  and  euilj 
Hosides,  the  muflic  seemed  to  have  a  beneficial  dEsei  upon  Imi 
youug  mistresscfL  A  rosj  bloom  had  already  oodm  to  tbrs 
ehcelu,  and  their  eyes  began  to  sparkle.  She  mad«  no  fvthcf 
objection,  therefore,  to  the  amorous  dittj  of  the  oaTiliera. 

When  it  was  finished,  the  princesses  remained  uleni  fur  a 
time ;  at  length  Zorayda  took  up  a  lute,  and  with  a  vweei|  tlioigl 
faint  and 'trembling  voice,  warbled  a  little  Arabian  air,  the  bnida 
of  which  was,  ^  The  rose  is  concealed  among  her  lea7M|  but  shs 
listens  with  delight  to  the  song  of  the  nightingale." 

From  this  time  forward  the  cavaliers  worked  almost  dailj  in 
the  ravine  The  considerate  Hussein  Baba  beeama  nM>ra  and 
wore  indulgent,  and  daily  more  prone  to  sleep  at  hia  post.  For 
some  time  a  vague  intercourse  was  kept  up  by  popular  songa  and 
romances,  which,  in  some  measure,  responded  to  each  other,  and 
breathed  the  feelings  of  the  parties  By  degrees  the  prtnoesMS 
showed  themselves  at  the  balcony,  when  they  could  do  so  withoat 
boing  perceived  by  the  guards.  They  conversed  with  the  eavalwi 
also,  by  means  of  flowers,  with  the  symbolical  language  of  wUsh 
tliej  were  mutually  acquainted :  the  difficulties  of  their  intsr 
course  added  to  its  charms,  and  strengthened  the  paaaion  ihaf 
had  so  singularly  conceived ;  for  love  delights  to  stmggle  with 
difficulties,  and  thrives  the  most  hardily  on  the  aoantiest  soiL 

The  change  effected  in  the  looks  and  spirits  of  the  prinoeMSS 
by  this  secret  intercourse,  surprised  and  gratified  the  Left-haodal 
king;  but  no  one  was  more  elated  than  the  diaereet  Kad^ 
who  considered  it  all  owing  to  her  able  management. 

At  length  there  was  an  interruption  in  this  tel^^pUo 
mpondence  :  for  several  days  the  cavaliers  ceased  to  mfce 
appearance  in  the  glen.     The  princesses  looked  Ottt  ftoBtb 
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tower  iii  vain.  In  vain  they  stretohed  tbeir  swan-like  neokfl 
from  the  balcony;  in  vain  they  sang  like  captive  nightingales  in 
their  cage :  nothing  was  to  be  seen  of  their  Christian  lovers ;  not 
a  note  responded  from  the  groves.  The  discreet  Kadiga  sallied 
forth  in  quest  of  intelligence,  and  soon  returned  with  a  face  full 
of  trouble.  ^  Ah,  my  children  !''  cried  she.  "  I  saw  what  all  this 
would  come  to,  but  you  would  have  your  way ;  you  may  low 
hang  up  your  lutes  on  the  willows.  The  Spanish  cavaliers  aro 
ransomed  by  their  families :  they  are  down  in  Qranada,  and  pre- 
paring to  return  to  their  native  country." 

The  three  beautiful  princesses  were  in  despair  at  the  tidinga 
Zayda  was  indignant  at  the  slight  put  upon  them,  in  thus  being 
deserted  without  a  parting  word.  Zorayda  wrung  her  hands  and 
oried,  and  looked  in  the  glass,  and  wiped  away  her  tears,  and 
oried  afresh.  The  gentle  Zorahayda  leaned  over  the  balcony  and 
wept  in  silence,  and  her  tears  fell  drop  by  drop  among  the 
flowers  of  the  bank  where  the  faithless  cavaliers  had  so  often 
been  seated. 

The  discreet  Kadiga  did  all  in  her  power  to  soothe  their  sor- 
row. ^  Take  comfort,  my  children,"  said  she,  ^  this  is  nothing 
when  you  are  used  to  it  This  is  the  way  of  the  world.  Ah ! 
when  you  are  as  old  as  I  am,  you  will  know  how  to  value  these 
men.  I'll  warrant  these  cavaliers  have  their  loves  among  the 
Spanish  beauties  of  Cordova  and  Seville,  and  will  soon  be  sere- 
nading under  their  balconies,  and  thinking  no  more  of  the  Moor- 
Sflh  beauties  in  the  Alhambra.  Take  comfort,  therefore,  my 
oLildren,  and  drive  them  from  your  hearts." 

The  comforting  words  of  the  discreet  Kadiga  only  redoubled 
the  distress  of  the  three  princesses,  and  for  two  days  they  oqq- 
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rinacd  ineonaolable.     On  the  morning  of  the  third,  the  good  di 
voman  entered  their  apartment,  all  rnflling  with  indignatioB. 

"  Who  would  have  belicTcd  snch  inaolenoe  in  mortal  nan  T 
cxelainicd  she,  as  aoon  aa  she  eonld  And  words  to  ezpf«ea  her- 
p<lf ;  ^  hut  I  am  rightly  serred  for  having  eonnired  at  this  de- 
ception of  jour  worthy  father.  Never  talk  mora  to  m»  dtjvn 
Spanish  eaTalicrs." 

^  Why,  what  has  happened,  good  Kadiga  V*  ezeUmed  the 
princesses  in  breathless  anxiety. 

^  WMiat  has  happened  7 — treason  has  happened !  or  what  ii 
almost  as  bad.  treason  has  been  proposed  ;  and  to  m^  the  most 
faithful  of  subjects,  the  trustiest  of  duennas  1  Tea,  my  ehiUnBt 
the  Spanish  cayaliers  have  dared  to  tamper  with  me,  that  I  ahooU 
persuade  you  to  fly  with  them  to  Cordova,  and  beoome  their 
wives !" 

Here  the  excellent  old  woman  covered  her  ftee  with  her 
hands,  and  gave  way  to  a  violent  burst  of  grief  and  indignatioa 
The  three  beautiful  princesses  turned  pale  and  red,  pale  and  red, 
and  trembled,  and  looked  down,  and  cast  shy  looks  at  each  otbec 
but  said  nothing.  Meantime,  the  old  woman  sat  rocking  haek> 
ward  and  forward  in  violent  agitation,  and  now  and  then  break- 
ing out  into  exclamations.  ^^That  ever  I  shoald  live  to  be  10 
insulted ! — I,  the  most  faithful  of  servants  !" 

At  length,  the  eldest  princess,  who  had  most  spirit  and  al- 
ways took  the  lead,  approached  her,  and  laying  her  haqd  upon  hv 
ahoulder,  ^  Well,  mother."  said  she.  '^  supposing  we  were  willim 
to  fly  with  those  Christian  cavaliers — is  such  a  thing  poaeihhr 

The  good  old  woman  paused  suddenly  in  her  grief,  and  look 
faig  up,  '* Possible,"  echoed  she;  *'to  be  sure,  it  ia  pofriUa 
Have  not  the  cavaliers  already  bribed  Hussein  Baba,  tlie 
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gado  captain  of  the  gaard,  and  arranged  the  whole  phin  ?  Bnt, 
then,  to  think  of  deceiving  yonr  father  *  your  father,  who  has 
placed  Buoh  confidence  in  me !"  Here  the  worthy  woman  gave 
way  to  a  fresh  burst  of  grief,  and  began  again  to  rock  backward 
and  forward,  and  to  wring  her  hands. 

^  But  our  father  has  never  placed  any  confidence  in  us,"  s^d 
the  eldest  princess,  ''but  has  trusted  to  bolts  and  bars,  and  treat- 
ed us  as  captives." 

"•  Why,  that  is  true  enough,"  replied  the  old  woman,  again 
pausing  in  her  grief ;  he  has  indeed  treated  you  most  unreason- 
ably, keeping  you  shut  up  here,  to  waste  your  bloom  in  a  moping 
old  tower,  like  roses  left  to  wither  in  a  fiower-jar.  But,  then,  to 
fly  from  your  native  land  !" 

''  And  is  not  the  land  we  fiy  to,  the  native  hind  of  our  mother^ 
where  we  shall  live  in  freedom  ?  And  shall  we  not  each  have  a 
youthful  husband  in  exchange  for  a  severe  old  father  ?" 

"  Why,  that' again  is  all  very  true ;  and  your  fsither,  I  must 
confess,  is  rather  tyrannical :  but  what  then,"  relapsing  into  her 
grief,  ''  would  you  leave  me  behind  to  bear  the  brunt  of  his  ven* 
geance?" 

''  By  no  means,  my  good  Kadiga ;  cannot  you  fly  with  us  ?" 

^  Very  true,  my  child  ;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  when  I  talked 
the  matter  over  with  Hussein  Baba,  he  promised  to  take  care  of 
me,  if  1  would  accompany  you  in  your  flight :  but  then,  bethink 
you,  my  children,  are  you  willing  to  renounce  the  faith  of  your 
father?" 

"  The  Christian  &ith  was  the  original  faith  of  our  mother,^ 
said  the  eldest  princess ;  ''  I  am  ready  to  embrace  it,  ani  so,  I 
am  sure,  are  my  sisters." 

^  Right  again,"  exclaimed  the  old  woman,  brightening  up ; 
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**  it  was  the  origina!  Ikith  of  jonr  inotlMr.  ud  Mttirij  fid  A» 
laruenti  on  her  death-bed,  that  she  had  renoimeed  it  I  prMaiieJ 
her  then  to  take  care  of  your  souls,  and  I  rejoiea  to  Me  thai  thej 
are  now  in  a  fair  wav  to  be  sared.  Yea,  my  children,  I,  Uto^  was 
bfirn  a  Christian,  and  have  remained  a  Christian  in  mj  heaii. 
and  am  rcsolTed  to  return  to  the  faith.  I  have  talked  on  the 
subject  with  Hussein  Baba,  who  is  a  Spaniard  bj  birth,  and 
oomes  from  a  place  not  far  from  my  native  town.  He  ia  eqnalty 
anxious  to  see  his  own  countr}%  and  to  be  reooneiled  to  thedioroh; 
and  the  cavaliers  have  promised,  that,  if  we  are  dispoaed  to  he- 
come  man  and  wife,  on  returning  to  our  native  land,  thej  will 
provide  for  us  handsomely." 

In  a  word,  it  appeared  that  this  extremely  discreet  and  pro- 
vident old  woman  had  consulted  with  the  oavaliera  and  the  rene- 
gado,  and  had  concerted  the  whole  plan  of  escape.  The  eldeit 
princess  immediately  assented  to  it;  and  her  example,  aa  usual, 
determined  the  conduct  of  her  sisters.  It  is  true,  the  youngest 
hesitated,  for  she  was  gentle  and  timid  of  soul,  and  there  was  a 
struggle  in  her  bosom  between  filial  feeling  and  youthful  paa- 
sion  :  the  latter,  however,  as  usual,  gained  the  victory,  and  with 
silent  tears,  and  stifled  siglis,  she  prepared  herself  for  flight 

The  rugged  hill,  on  which  the  Alhambra  is  built,  waa,  in  M 
times,  perforated  with  subterranean  passages,  cut  throngh  the 
rock,  and  leading  from  the  fortress  to  various  parta  of  the  eityi 
ani  to  distant  sally-ports  on  the  banks  of  the  Darro  and  the  Xa- 
nil.  They  had  been  constructed  at  different  times  bj  the  Moo^ 
ish  kings,  as  means  of  escape  from  sudden  insurrections,  or  of 
seorelly  issuing  forth  on  private  enterprises.  Many  of  them  art 
DOW  entirely  lost,  while  others  remain,  partly  choked 
biah.  and  partly  walled  up ;  monuments  of  the  jealous 
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and  warlike  stratagems  of  the  Moorish  goyemment.  By  one  of 
these  passages,  Hussein  Baba  had  undertaken  to  conduct  the 
princesses  to  a  sally-port  beyond  the  walls  of  the  city,  where  the 
cavaliers  were  to  be  ready  with  fleet  steeds,  to  bear  the  whole 
party  over  the  borders. 

The  appointed  night  arrived :  the  tower  of  the  princesses  had 
been  locked  up  as  usual,  and  the  Alhambra  was  buried  in  deep 
slc-ep.  Towards  midnight,  the  discreet  Kadiga  listened  from  the 
balcony  of  a  window  that  looked  into  the  garden.  Hussein  Baba, 
the  renegade,  was  already  below,  and  gave  the  appointed  signal 
The  duenna  fastened  the  end  of  a  ladder  of  ropes  to  the  balcony, 
lowered  it  into  the  garden  and  descended.  The  two  eldest  prin- 
cesses followed  her  with  beating  hearts ;  but  when  it  came  to  the 
turn  of  the  youngest  princess,  Zorahayda,  she  hesitated,  and 
trembled.  Several  times  she  ventured  a  delicate  little  foot  upon 
the  ladder,  and  as  often  drew  it  back,  while  her  poor  little  heart 
fluttered  more  and  more  the  longer  she  delayed.  She  cast  a  wist- 
ful look  back  into  the  silken  chamber ;  she  had  lived  in  it,  to  be 
sure,  like  a  bird  in  a  cage ;  but  within  it  she  was  secure ;  who 
could  tell  what  dangers  might  beset  her,  should  she  flutter  forth 
into  the  wide  world !  Now  she  bethought  her  of  her  gallant 
Christian  lover,  and  her  little  foot  was  instantly  upon  the  ladder] 
and  anon  she  thought  of  her  father,  and  shrank  back.  But  ft-uit- 
less  is  the  attempt  to  describe  the  conflict  in  the  bosom  of  one  so 
young  and  tender  and  loving :  bat  so  timid,  and  so  ignorant  of 
tlie  world. 

In  vain  her  sisters  implored,  the  duenna  scolded,  and  the  reu- 
egado  blasphemed  beneath  the  balcony;  the  gentle  little  Moorish 
maid  stood  doubting  and  wavering  on  the  verge  of  elopemen^ ; 
tempted  by  the  sweetness  of  the  sin,  but  terrified  at  its  perils. 
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Hvtrj  momciit  inereaaod  the  danger  of  dieeofeiy.  A  dillMl 
tramp  WM  heard.  ^  The  patrob  are  walking  tlieir  muda,"  eriii 
the  renegade ;  "^  if  wo  linger,  wo  periaL  Prinoeaa, 
Btantly,  or  wc  leave  jou." 

Zorahayda  was  for  a  moment  in  fearfol  agitation;  then 
ing  the  ladder  of  ropea,  with  deaponte  reaolntioii,  aho  inpg  k 
from  the  balcony. 

^  It  is  decided  1"  cried  she ;  '^  flight  ia  now  oat  of  my  p^^WH  I 
AUah  guide  and  bleu  ye,  my  dear  aiatera  I" 

The  two  eldest  princesses  were  shocked  al  the  ftbooghta  of 
Icarihg  her  behind,  and  would  fain  have  lingered,  bat  the  patnl 
was  advancing;  the  renegade  waa  fnriona,  and  tlioj  van 
hurried  away  to  the  subterraneous  passage.  They  groped  tlieir 
w^  through  a  fearful  labyrinth,  cut  through  the  heart  of  the 
mountain,  and  succeeded  in  reaching,  undiscovered,  an  iron  gate 
that  opened  out  Hide  of  the  walls.  The  Spanish  eavaliera  wars 
w:uting  to  rccjive  thorn,  disguised  as  Moorish  aoldien  of  the 
guard,  commanded  by  the  rcncgado. 

The  lover  of  Zorahayda  was  frantic,  when  he  learned  that  she 
had  refused  to  leave  tlie  tower ;  but  there  was  no  time  to  waste 
ill  lamentations.  The  two  princesses  were  plaeed  behind  tlieir 
iovers,  the  discreet  Kadiga  mounted  behind  the  renegade,  and 
they  all  set  off  at  a  round  pace  in  the  direction  of  the  Paaa  ef 
Lope,  which  leads  through  the  mountains  towards  OordoTa^ 

They  had  not  proceeded  far  when  they  heard  the  noiaa  ef 
dnims  and  trumpets  fmin  the  battlements  of  the  Alhambr^ 

*-  Our  flight  is  discovered  !"  said  the  renegade. 

^  We  have' fleet  steeds,  the  night  is  dark,  and  we  majdii 
a.l  pursuit,"  replied  the  cavaliers. 

They  put  spurs  to  their  horses,  and  scoured  aeroaa  the  Yf 
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The  J  attained  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  Elvira,  whieh  stretohea 
like  a  promontory  into  the  plain.  The  renegado  paused  and 
listened.  ^'  As  jet,"  said  he,-"  there  is  no  one  on  our  traces,  we 
shall  make  good  our  escape  to  the  mountains."  While  he  spoke, 
a  light  blaze  sprang  up  on  the  top  of  the  watchtower  of  tho 
Alhambra. 

'^  Confusion  I"  cried  the  renegado,  ^  that  bale  fire  will  put  all 
the  guards  of  the  passes  on  the  alert  Away  1  away  1  Spur  like 
mad, — there  is  no  time  to  be  lost" 

Away  they  dashed — ^the  clattering  of  their  horses'  hoofs 
echoed  from  rook  to  rock,  as  they  swept  along  the  road  that 
Mkirts  the  rocky  mountain  of  Elvira.  As  they  galloped  on,  the 
bale  fire  of  the  Alhambra  was  answered  in  every  direction ;  light 
after  light  blazed  on  the  Atalayas,  or  watohtowers  of  the 
mountains. 

"  Forward !  forward  1"  cried  the  renegado,  with  many  an  oath, 
^to  the  bridge, — ^to  the  bridge,  before  the  alarm  has  reached 
there  1" 

They  doubled  the  promontory  of  the  mountains,  and  arrived 
in  sight  of  the  famous  Bridge  of  Pinos,  that  crosses  a  rush- 
ing stream  often  dyed  with  Christian  and  Moslem  blood.  To 
their  confusion,  the  tower  on  the  bridge  blazed  with  lights  and 
glittered  with  armed  men.  The  renegado  pulled  up  his  steed, 
rose  in  his  stirrups  and  looked  about  him  for  a  moment ;  then 
beckoning  to  the  cavaliers,  he  struck  off  from  the  road,  skirted 
the  river  for  some  distance,  and  dashed  into  its  waters.  Tho 
cavaliers  called  upon  the  princesses  to  cling  to  them,  and  did  tha 
same.  They  were  borne  for  some  distance  down  the  rapid 
current,  the  surges  roared  round  them,  but  the  beautiful  prin- 
clung  to  their  Christian  knights,  and  never  uttered  a 
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oompIaiDt  The  cavaliers  attained  the  oppoaite  bulk  in  lafcty. 
and  were  conducted  by  the  renegade,  by  rode  and  nnfreqnenled 
paths  and  wild  barrancos,  through  the  heart  of  the  monntaini, 
BO  as  to  aToid  all  the  regular  passea  In  a  word,  they  Booooeded 
ill  leaching  the  ancient  city  of  Cordova;  where  tbeir  raaturatiei 
to  their  country  and  friends  was  celebrated  with  great  rcjoieiiigi^ 
for  they  were  of  the  noblest  families.  The  beantifol  prineesaei 
wcie  forthwith  received  into  the  bosom  of  the  Ghnreh,  and,  whm 
being  in  all  due  form  made  regular  Christiana,  were  renderei 
happy  wives. 

Iif  our  hurry  to  make  good  the  escape  of  the  pripocisci 
across  the  river,  and  up  the  mountains,  we  forgot  to  mention  the 
fate  of  the  discreet  Kadiga  She  had  clung  like  a  oat  to  HnaaeiB 
Baba  in  the  scamper  across  the  Vega,  screaming  at  every  bonnd, 
and  drawing  many  an  oath  from  the  whiskered  renegado ;  bat 
when  ho  prepared  to  plunge  his  steed  into  the  river,  her  terror 
knew  no  bounds.  "Grasp  me  not  so  tightly,"  cried  HnaaeiB 
Baba ;  "  hold  on  by  my  belt  and  fear  nothing."  She  held  firmly 
with  both  hands  by  the  leathern  belt  that  girded  the  broad- 
backed  renegado ;  but  when  he  halted  with  the  cavaliera  to  take 
breath  on  the  mountain  summit,  the  duenna  was  no  longer  to  be 
seen. 

"What  has  become  of  Kadiga?"  cried  the  prinoeaaee  ia 
olarm. 

"  Allah  alone  knows !"  replied  the  renegado ;  "  my  belt 
loose  when  in  the  midst  of  the  river,  and  Kadiga  waa  swept 
it  down  the  stream.     The  will  of  Allah  be  done  1  but  it  was  aa 
embroidered  belt,  and  of  great  price." 

There  was  no  timo  to  waste  in  idle  regrets ;  yet  bitterly  did 
the  princesses  bewail  the  loss  of  their  discreet  tounsellor.     That 
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iMCOcllent  old  woman,  howevor,  did  not  lose  more  than  half  of  ber 
nine  lives  in  the  water :  a  fisherman,  who  was  drawing  his  nets 
some  distance  down  the  stream,  bronght  her  to  laud,  and  was  uol 
a  little  astonished  at  his  miraculous  draught  What  further 
became  of  the  discreet  Kadiga,  the  legend  does  not  mention; 
cxTtain  it  is  that  she  evinced  her  discretion  in  never  ventaring 
within  the  reach  of  Mohamed  the  Left-handed. 

Almost  as  Httle  is  known  of  the  conduct  of  that  sagacious 
monarch  when  he  discovered  the  escape  of  his  daughters,  and  tho 
deceit  practised  upon  him  by  the  most  faithful  of  servants.  It 
was  the  only  instance  in  which  he  had  called  in  the  aid  of  counsel, 
and  he  was  never  afterwards  known  to  bo  guilty  of  a  similar 
weakness.  He  took  good  care,  however,  to  guard  his  remaining 
daughter,  who  had  no  disposition  to  elope :  it  is  thought,  indeed, 
that  she  secretly  repented  having  remained  behind:  now  and 
then  she  was  seen  leaning  on  the  battlements  of  the  tower,  and 
looking  mournfully  towards  the  mountains  in  the  direction  of 
Cordova,  and  sometimes  the  notes  of  her  lute  were  heard  accom- 
panying plaintive  ditties,  in  which  she  was  said  to  lament  the  loss 
of  her  sisters  and  her  lover,  and  to  bewail  her  solitary  life.  She 
died  young,  and,  according  to  popular  rumor,  was  buried  in  a 
vault  beneath  the  tower,  and  her  untimely  fate  has  given  rise  to 
more  than  one  traditionary  fable. 


Tho  following  legend,  which  seems  in  somo  measure  to  spring 
ont  of  the  foregoing  story,  is  too  closely  connected  with  high 
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historic  names  to  be  entirely  doubted.  The  Coont'i  daughter, 
and  some  of  her  young  companions,  to  whom  it  was  read  in  one 
of  the  evening  tertuUias,  thought  certun  parts  of  it  had  much 
appearance  of  reality ;  and  Dolores,  who  was  much  more  Tcrsed 
than  they  in  the  improbable  truths  of  the  Alhambra,  believed 
every  word  of  it. 


LEGEM)  OF  THE  ROSE  OF  THE  ALHAMBRA. 

Foe  flome  time  after  the  surrender  of  Granada  by  the  Moors,  that 
delightful  city  was  a  frequent  and  &yorite  residence  of  the 
Spanish  sovereigns,  until  they  were  frightened  away  by  aucoes- 
siTe  shocks  of  earthquakes,  which  toppled  down  various  houses, 
and  made  the  old  Moslem  towers  rook  to  their  foundation. 

Many,  many  years  then  rolled  aw^y,  during  which  Granada 
was  rarely  honored  by  a  royal  guest  The  palaces  of  the  nobility 
remained  silent  and  shut  up ;  and  the  Alhambra,  like  a  slighted 
beauty,  sat  in  mournful  desolation,  among  her  neglected  gardens. 
The  tower  of  the  Infantas,  once  the  residence  of  the  three  beau- 
tiful Moorish  princesses,  partook  of  the  general  desolation ; 
the  spider  spun  her  web  athwart  the  gilded  vault,  and  bats  and 
owls  nestled  in  those  chambers  that  had  been  graced  by  the  pre- 
sence of  Zayda,  Zorayda,  and  Zorahayda.  The  neglect  of  this 
tower  may  partly  have  been  owing  tc  some  superstitious  notions 
of  the  neighbors.  It  was  rumored  that  the  spirit  of  the  youth- 
ful Zorahayda,  who  had  perished  in  that  tower,  was  often  seen  by 
moonlight  seated  beside  the  fountain  in  the  hall,  or  moaning 
about  the  battlements,  and  that  the  notes  of  her  silver  Into 
would  be  heard  at  midnight  by  wayfarers  passing  along  the 
glen.  • 
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At  length  the  eity  of  OraDada  was  ODoe  nora  woleonied  by 

(he  royal  prcsoncc.  All  the  world  knows  that  Phi.ip  V.  was  the 
dni  Uniir1)on  tlint  nwnyod  the  Spanish  sceptre.  All  the  worU 
kiiov^K  that  he  married,  in  second  nuptials,  Elisabetta  or  Isahella 
(for  they  are  the  Manic),  the  beautiful  prineess  of  Parma;  and  aU 
the  world  knows  that  by  this  chain  of  contingenoiea  a  French 
prince  and  an  Italian  princess  were  seated  together  on  the  Spaa- 
ish  throne.  For  a  visit  of  this  illustriooa  pairi  tlie  Albas- 
bra  was  repaired  and  fitted  up  with  all  possible  expedition.  The 
arrival  of  the  court  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  the  lately  d» 
sorted  palace.  The  clangor  of  drum  and  trumpet,  the  tramp  of 
steed  about  the  avenues  and  outer  court,  the  glitter  of  arma  and 
di8play  of  banners  about  barbican  and  battlement,  recalled  the 
ancient  and  warlike  glories  of  the  fortress.  A  softer  apirit,  how- 
ever, reigned  within  the  royal  palace.  There  was  the  ruatlingef 
robes  and  the  cautious  tread  and  murmuring  voice  of  reverential 
courtiers  about  the  antechambers ;  a  loitering  of  pagea  and  maidi 
of  honor  about  the  gardens,  and  the  sound  of  music  stealing 
from  open  casements. 

Among  those  who  attended  in  the  train  of  the  monaroha  wai 
a  favorite  page  of  the  queen,  named  Ruyi  de  Alareon.  To  say 
that  he  was  a  favorite  page  of  the  queen  was  at  once  to  speak  hii 
eulogium,  for  every  one  in  the  suite  of  the  stately  Eliiabotta 
chosen  for  grace,  and  bi'auty,  and  accomplishments.  He 
just  turned  of  eighte<'n,  light  and  lithe  of  form,  and  graoeful  as 
a  young  An ti nous.  To  the  queen  he  was  all  deference  and  ra- 
speot,  yet  he  was  at  heart  a  roguish  stripling,  petted  and  spoiled 
by  the  ladie^  about  the  court,  and  experienced  in  the  ways  of 
women  far  beyond  his  years. 

This  loitering  jinge  was   one  morning  rambling  aboni  tin 
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\0ro\eh  of  the  Gkneralife,  whioh  oTerlook  the  gronnds  of  the  Al- 
hambra.  He  had  taken  with  him  for  his  amusement  a  f&Torite 
ger-fidoon  of  the  queen.  In  the  course  of  his  rambles,  seeing  a 
bird  rising  from  a  thicket,  he  unhooded  the  hawk  and  let  him 
fly.  The  falcon  towered  high  in  the  air,  made  a  swoop  at  his 
quarry,  but  missing  it,  soared  away,  regardless  of  the  calls  of  the 
page.  The  latter  followed  the  truant  bird  with  his  eye,  in  its 
oapricious  flight,  until  he  saw  it  alight  upon  the  battlements  of 
a  remote  and  lonely  tower,  in  the  outer  wall  of  the  Albambraj 
buih  on  the  edge  of  a  ravine  that  separated  the  loyal  fortress 
from  the  grounds  of  the  Generalife.  It  was  in  fact  the  "  Tower 
of  the  Princesses." 

The  page  descended  into  the  ravine  and  approached  the  tower, 
but  it  had  no  entrance  from  the*  glen,  and  its  lofty  height  ren- 
dered any  attempt  to  scale  it  fruitless.  Seeking  one  of  the  gates 
of  the  fortress,  therefore,  he  made  a  wide  circuit  to  that  side  of 
the  tower  facing  within  the  walls. 

A  small  garden,  inclosed  by  a  trellis-work  of  reeds  overhung 
with  myrtle,  lay  before  the  tower.  Opening  a  wicket,  the  page 
passed  between  beds  of  flowers  and  thickets  of  roses  to  the  door. 
It  was  closed  and  bolted.  A  crevice  in  the  door  gave  him  a  peep 
into  the  interior.  There  was  a  small  Moorish  hall  with  fretted 
walls,  light  marble  columns,  and  an  alabaster  fountain  •surround- 
ed with  flowers.  In  the  centre  hung  a  gilt  cage  containing  a 
singing  bird,  beneath  it,  on  a  chair,  lay  a  tortois^shell  cat  among 
reels  of  silk  and  other  articles  of  female  labor,  and  a  guitar  de- 
oorated  with  ribbons  leaned  against  the  fountain. 

Buys  de  Alarcon  was  struck  with  these  traces  of  female  tasto 

and  elegance  in  a  lonely,  and,  as  he  had  supposed,  deserted  tower. 

They  reminded  him  of  the  talcs  of  enchanted  halls  ourient  in  the 

13* 
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Alhambra;  and  the  tortoiseehell  cat  might  be  eome  »pell-boiii 
princcis.  ' 

He  knocked  gently  st  the  door.  A  beautiful  face  peeped  ont 
from  a  little  window  above,  but  was  instantly  witlidrawu.  H< 
waited,  expecting  that  the  door  would  be  opened,  bnt  he  waited 
in  vain;  no  footstep  was  to  b«  heard  within — all  was  silent, 
ilad  bis  senses  deeeived  him.  or  was  this  beautiful  apparition 
the  fairy  of  .the  tower?  He  knocked  again,  and  more  loudly, 
After  a  little  while  the  beaming  face  once  more  peeped  forth 
was  that  of  a  blooming  damsel  of  fifteen. 

The  page  immediately  doffed  his  plumed  bonnet,  and  enti 
ed  in  the  most  courteous  accents  to  be  permitted  to  ascend 
tower  in  pursuit  of  his  falcon. 

"  I  dare  not  open  the  door,  Seilor,'  replied  Chj  little  danuet, 
blashing,  "  my  aunt  has  forbidden  it." 

"  I  do  beseech  you,  fair  maid — it  ia  the  favorite  &Icoii  of  th^ 
queen  :  I  dare  not  return  to  the  palace  without  it."  J 

"  Are  you  then  ode  of  the  cavaliers  of  the  court  ?"  I 

"  I  am,  fair  maid ;  but  I  shall  lose  the  queen's  &Tor  and  my 
place,  if  I  lose  this  hawk." 

"  Santa  Maria  1  It  ia  against  you  cavaliers  of  the  court  mj 
aunt  has  charged  me  especially  lo  bar  the  door." 

"  Against  wicked  cavaliers  doubtless,  but  I  am  none  of  thcae, 
but  a  simple  harmless  pngo,  who  will  be  ruined  and  undone  if 
you  deny  me  this  small  request." 

The  heart  of  the  little  damsel  was  touched  by  tbe  distroM  of 
the  jiago.  It  was  a  thousand  pities  he  should  be  ruined  for  lb* 
want  of  so  trifling  a  boon.  Surely  too  he  could  not  be  one  of 
thon  dangerous  beings  whom  her  aunt  had  described  as  a  species 
of  oanoibal,  ercr  on  the  prowl  to  make  prey  of  thoughtless  duta- 
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fds ;  he  waa  gentle  mnd  modest,  and  stood  so  entreaUngly  witb 
etep  in  hand,  and  looked  so  charming. 

The  sljr  page  saw  that  the  garrison  hegan  to  waver,  and  re* 
doubled  his  entreaties  in  such  moving  terms  that  it  was  not  in 
the  nature  of  mortal  maiden  to  deny  him ;  so  the  blushing  little 
warden  of  the  tower  descended,  and  opened  the  door  with  a 
tremblix^  hand,  and  if  the  page  had  been  charmed  by  a  mere 
giimpse  of  her  countenance  from  the  window,  he  was  ravished  bj 
the  full  length  portrait  now  revealed  to  him. 

Her  Andalusian  bodice  and  trim  basquiila  set  off  the  roond 
but  delicate  symmetry  of  her  form,  which  was  as  yet  scarce  verg- 
ing into  womanhood.  Her  glossy  hair  was  parted  on  her  forehead 
with  scrupulous  exactness,  and  decorated  with  a  fresh  plucked 
rose,  according  to  the  universal  custom  of  the  country.  It  b  true 
her  complexion  was  tinged  by  the  ardor  of  a  southern  sun,  but  it 
served  to  give  richness  to  the  mantling  bloom  of  her  cheek,  and 
to  heighten  the  lustre  of  her  melting  eyes. 

Buys  de  Alarcon  beheld  all  this  with  a  single  glance,  for  it 
became  him  not  to  tarry ;  he  merely  murmured  his  acknowledg- 
ments, and  then  bounded  lightly  up  the  spiral  staircase  in  quest 
of  his  falcon 

He  soon  returned  with  the  truant  bird  upon  his  fist  The 
damsel,  in  the  mean  time,  had  seated  herself  by  the  fountain  in 
the  hall,  and  was  winding  silk ;  but  in  her  agitation  she  let  fall 
the  reel  upon  the  pavement.  The  page  sprang  and  picked  it  up, 
then  dropping  gracefully  on  one  knee,  presented  it  to  her ;  but, 
seizing  the  hand  extended  to  receive  it,  imprinted  on  it  a  kiss 
more  fervent  and  devout  than  he  had  ever  imprinted  on  the  hit 
hand  of  his  sovereign. 

'Ave  Maria,  Senor!"  exclaimed  the  damsel,  blushing  still 
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deeper  with  confusion  and  surpriMi  for  never  beftm  tad 

3eivcd  such  a  salutation. 

The  modest  |>ugo  mailc  a  thousand  apologies,  uraring  her  It 
was  the  way  at  court,  of  expressing  the  most  profound  homigs 
and  respect 

Her  anger,  if  anger  she  felt,  was  easily  paoified,  but  her  agitii 
tion  and  oiubarrassmcnt  continued,  and  she  sat  Uushing  deepa 
and  deeper,  with  her  eyes  cast  down  upon  her  work,  entangtiig 
ih:  silk  which  she  attempted  to  wind. 

The  cunning  page  saw  the  confusion  in  the  opposite  eamp,  and 
would  fain  have  prufitcd  by  it,  but  the  fine  specohes  he  would  hxn 
uttered  died  upon  his  lips ;  his  attempts  at  gallantly  were  awk- 
ward and  ineffectual ;  and  to  his  surprise,  the  adroit  page,  wha 
had  figured  with  such  grace  and  effrontery  among  the  moet  know^ 
ing  and  experienced  ladies  of  the  court,  found  himself  awed  and 
abashed  iu  the  presence  of  a  simple  damsel  of  fifteen. 

In  fact,  the  artless  maiden,  in  her  own  modesty  and  innoeenee^ 
had  guardians  mure  effectual  than  the  bolts  and  bars  preeeribed 
by  her  vigilant  aunt.  Still,  where  is  the  female  bosom  prool 
against  the  first  whisperings  of  love?  The  little  damsel,  with  aL 
her  artlessness,  instinctively  comprehended  all  thai  the  faltering 
tongue  of  the  page  failed  to  express,  and  her  heart  was  flattered  at 
beholding,  for  the  first  time,  a  lover  at  her  feet  -«nd  snob  alorerl 

The  diffidence  of  the  page,  though  genuine,  was  short-liTed, 
and  he  was  recovering  his  usual  ease  and  confidence,  when  a  shrill 
voice  was  heard  at  a  distance. 

^  My  aunt  is  returning  from  mass !"  cried  the  damsel  ia 
affright :  **  1  pray  you,  Senor,  depart." 

^^  Not  until  you  grant  me  that  rose  from  year  hur  ts  a  i^ 
m?robranee.*' 
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«^  Lastilj  untwisted  the  rose  from  her  raven  locks.  *  Take 
\C^  ^cd  she,  agitated  and  blushing,  '^  but  pray  begone." 

The  page  took  the  rose,  and  at  the  same  time  covered  with 
kisBCs  the  fair  hand  that  gave  it.  Then,  placing  the  flower  in  his 
bonnet,  and  taking  the  falcon  upon  his  fist,  he  bounded  off  through 
^ISiu^en,  bearing  away  with  him  the  heart  of  the  gentle  Jaointa. 

When  the  vigilant  aunt  arrived  at  the  tower,  she  remarked  the 
igitition  of  her  niece,  and  an  air  of  confusion  in  the  hall ;  but  a 
word  of  explanation  sufficed.  ^  A  ger-faloon  had  pursued  his 
prey  into  the  hall" 

'^  Mercy  on  us  1  to  think  of  a  fidcon  flying  into  the  tower.  Did 
erer  one  hear  of  so  saucy  a  hawk  7  Why,  the  very  bird  in  the 
eage  is  not  safe  !" 

The  vigilant  Fredegonda  was  one  of  the  most  wary  of  ancient 
tpinaters.  She  had  a  becoming  terror  and  distrust  of  what  she 
denominated  ^'  the  opposite  sex,"  which  had  gradually  increased 
^ngh  a  long  life  of  celibacy.  Not  that  the  good  lady  had  ever 
B^ered  from  their  wiles,  nature  having  set  up  a  safeguard  in  her 
^  that  forbade  all  trespass  upon  her  premises ;  but  ladies  who 
uAve  least  cause  to  fear  for  themselves  are  most  ready  to  keep  a 
Vitch  over  their  more  tempting  neighbors. 

The  niece  was  the  orphan  of  an  officer  who  had  fallen  in  the 
Wa.  She  had  been  educated  in  a  convent,  and  had  recently 
been  transferred  from  her  sacred  asylum  to  the  immediate  guar- 
diuiBhip  of  her  aunt,  under  whose  overshadowing  care  she  veg- 
etated in  obscurity,  like  an  opening  rose  blooming  beneath  a 
brier.  Nor  indeed  is  this  comparison  entirely  accidental ;  for,  to 
tell  the  truth,  her  fresh  and  dawning  beauty  had  caught  the  pub* 
'H)  eye,  even  in  her  seclusion,  and,  with  that  poetical  turn  oom- 
DiOL  to  the  people  of  Andalusia,  the  peasantry  of  the  nciglilior- 
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hood  bad  jj^tven  her  the  appelUtioD  of  "  the  BoM  of  die  Alku» 

bra." 

The  wary  aunt  continued  to  keep  a  faithful  watdi  Ofer  hei 
tempting  little  nicca  aa  long  an  the  court  eontinned  at  Oraaada, 
and  flattered  herself  that  bcr  vigilance  had  been  saooearfuL  b 
is  true,  the  good  ladj  was  now  and  then  diaoonpoacd  bj  iha 
tinkling  of  guitars  and  chanting  of  love  ditties  from  the  moonlit 
proTcs  beneath  the  tower ;  but  she  would  exhort  her  nieoa  to  ikH 
her  ears  against  such  idle  minstrelsy,  assuring  her  that  it  waaoM 
of  the  arts  of  the  opposite  sex,  bj  which  simple  maida  were  oAsB 
lured  to  their  undoing.  Alas  I  what  ehanoe  with  a  aimpk  nwd 
has  a  dry  lecture  against  a  moonlight  serenade  f 

At  length  king  Philip  cut  short  his  sojourn  at  Oranada,  and 
suddenly  departed  with  all  his  train.  The  vigilant  Fredegonda 
watched  the  royal  pageant  as  it  issued  forth  from  the  Gate  of 
Justice,  and  descended  the  great  avenue  leading  to  the  eity; 
When  the  last  banner  disappeared  from  her  aight,  ahe  retnnisl 
exulting  to  her  tower,  for  all  her  cares  were  over.  To  her  aar 
prise,  a  light  Arabian  steed  pawed  the  ground  at  the  wieket^ill 
of  the  garden : — to  bcr  horror,  she  saw  through  the  thickets  of 
roses  a  youth,  in  gayly-embroidered  dress,  at  the  feet  of  hm 
niece.  At  the  sound  of  her  footsteps  he  gave  a  tender  adio^ 
bounded  lightly  over  the  barrier  of  reeds  and  myrtles^  V^ 
upon  his  horse,  and  was  out  of  sight  in  an  instant 

The  tender  Jacinta,  in  the  agony  of  her  grief,  hwt  all  thoi^ 
•tf  her  aunt's  displeasure.  Throwing  herself  into  her  anni^  ab 
broke  forth  into  sobs  and  tears. 

"  Ay  de  mi !"  cried  she ;  "  he's  gone  ! — ^he'a  gone  f— he's  goml 
and  I  shall  never  see  him  more  !" 

*^  Gone ! — who  is  gone  ? — ^what  youth  is  that  I  aaw  al 
fotiV 
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^  A  queen's  page,  aunt,  who  came  to  bid  me  farewell." 

^  A  queen's  page,  child  I"  echoed  the  vigilant  Fredcgonda, 
bintlj  J  "  and  when  did  jon  become  acquainted  with  the  queen's 
page?" 

**  The  morning  that  the  ger-falcon  came  into  the  tower.  It 
WBA  the  queen's  ger-falcon,  and  he  came  in  pursuit  of  it" 

^  Ah  silly,  silly  girl  1  know  that  there  are  no  ger-f&loons  half 
io  dangerous  as  these  young  prankling  pages,  and  it  is  precisely 
ini^h  simple  birds  as  thee  that  they  pounce  upoa" 

The  aunt  was  at  first  indignant  at  learning  that  in  despite  cf 
her  boasted  vigilance,  a  tender  intercourse  had  been  carried  on 
by  the  youthful  lovers,  almost  beneath  her  eye ;  but  when  she 
found  that  her  simple-hearted  niece,  though  thus  exposed,  without 
the  protection  of  bolt  or  bar,  to  all  the  machinations  of  the  oppo- 
site sex,  had  come  forth  unsinged  from  the  fiery  ordeal,  she  con- 
soled herself  with  the  persuasion  that  it  was  owing  to  the  chaste 
and  cautious  maxims  in  which  she  had,  as  it  were,  steeped  her  to 
Ae  very  lips. 

While  the  aunt  laid  this  soothing  unction  to  her  pride,  the 
niece  treasured  up  the  oft-repeated  vows  of  fidelity  of  the  page. 
But  what  is  the  love  of  restless,  roving  man  ?  A  vagrant  stream 
that  dallies  for  a  time  with  each  flower  upon  its  bank,  then  passes 
on,  and  leaves  them  all  in  tears. 

Days,  weeks,  months  clasped,  and  nothing  more  was  heard  of 
the  page.  The  pomegranate  ripened,  the  vine  yielded  up  its 
fndtj  the  autumnal  rains  descended  in  torrents  from  the  moun* 
Uins ;  the  Sierra  Nevada  became  covered  with  a  snowy  mantle, 
■nd  wintry  blasts  howled  through  the  halls  of  the  Alhambra— 
atill  he  came  not.  The  winter  passed  away.  Again  the  genial 
firing  burst  forth  with  song  and  blossom  and  balmy  zephyr;  the 
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snows  melted  from  the  mountaiDS,  nntil  Done  raaainod  ImI  ft 
thti  lofty  flumiuit  of  Nevada,  glisteniDg  throiigh  the  nlti} 
eumiDcr  air.     Still  nothing  was  heard  of  the  foigetliil  page. 

In  tlio  mean  time,  the  poor  little  Jaointa  grew  pele  ni 
thoughtful  Her  former  occupations  and  amoaemenU  won 
aluindoucd,  her  silk  lay  entangled,  her  guitar  nnalningi  her 
flowers  were  negk'ctud.  the  notes  of  her  bird  unheeded,  and  hat 
eyes,  once  so  bright,  were  dimmed  with  secret  weeping.  If  a^ 
solitude  could  be  doviflod  to  foster  tlie  passion  of  a  love-kn 
damsel,  it  would  be  such  a  place  as  the  AlhambrA|  where  eicfj 
thing  seems  disposed  to  produce  tender  and  romnntie  reTerisa 
It  is  a  very  paradise  fur  lovers :  how  hard  then  to  be  alone  ia 
such  a  paradise — and  not  merely  alone,  but  foraaken  I 

^*  Alas,  silly  child  !"  would  the  staid  and  immaculate  Fredc- 
gonda  say,  when  she  found  her  nii^ce  in  onn  of  her  despondii^ 
moods — **  did  I  nut  warn  thee  against  the  wilea  and  deoeptioBi 
of  these  men  ?  What  cuuldst  thou  expect,  too,  from  one  of  s 
haughty  and  aspiring  family — thou  an  orphan,  the  descendant  d 
a  fallen  and  impoverished  line  ?  Be  assured,  if  the  youth  wen 
true,  his  father,  who  is  one  of  the  proudest  nobles  about  the 
court,  would  prohibit  his  union  with  one  so  humble  and  por- 
tii)ul:ss  as  thou.  Pluck  up  thy  resolution,  therefore,  and  drifS 
these  idle  notions  from  thy  mind." 

The  words  of  the  immaculate  Fredegonda  only  served  to  is 
orcttse  the  melancholy  of  her  niece,  but  she  sought  to  indaigs  il 
Id  private.  At  a  late  hour  one  midsummer  night,  after  her  anl 
liad  retired  to  rest,  she  remained  alone  in  the  hall  of  tlie  toveii 
seated  beside  the  alabaster  fountain.  It  was  here  that  tlie  fcith- 
loss  ]»age  had  first  knelt  and  kissed  her  hand ;  it  was  here  that  he 
had  often  vowed  eternal  fidelity     The  poor  little  damsel^ 
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mui  overladen  with  sad  and  tender  recollections,  her  tears  began 
to  flow,  and  slowly  fell  drop  bj  drop  into  the  fountain.  By 
degrees  the  crystal  water  became  agitated,  and — ^bubble— bubble 
—babble— boiled  up  and  was  tossed  about,  until  a  female  figure, 
richly  clad  in  Moorish  robes,  slowly  rose  to  view. 

Jaointa  was  so  frightened  that  she  fled  from  the  hall,  and  did 
not  venture  to  return.  The  next  morning  she  related  what  she 
bad  seen  to  her  aunt,  but  the  good  lady  treated  it  as  a  phantasy 
of  her  troubled  mind,  or  supposed  she  had  fallen  asleep  and 
(Ireamt  beside  the  fountain.  '•*  Thou  hast  been  thinking  of  the 
story  of  the  three  Moorish  princesses  that  once  inhabited  this 
tower,"  continued  she,  ^  and  it  has  entered  into  thy  dreams." 

^  What  story,  aunt?^  I  know  nothing  of  it." 

^  Thou  hast  certainly  heard  of  the  three  princesses,  Zayda, 
Zorayda,  and  Zorahayda,  who  were  confined  in  this  tower  by  the 
king  their  father,  and  agreed  to  fly  with  three  Christian  cavaliers. 
The  two  first  accomplished  their  escape,  but  the  third  failed  in 
her  resolution,  and,  it  is  said,  died  in  this  tower." 

^  I  now  recollect  to  have  heard  of  it,"  said  Jacinta,  '*  and  to 
have  wept  over  the  fate  of  the  gentle  Zorahayda." 

"  Thou  mayest  well  weep  over  her  fate,"  continued  the  aunt, 
^for  the  lover  of  Zorahayda  was  thy  ancestor.  He  long  be- 
moaned his  Moorish  love ;  but  time  cured  him  of  his  grief,  and 
he  married  a  Spanish  lady,  from  whom  thou  art  descended." 

Jaointa  ruminated  upon  these  words.  -^That  what  I  have 
seen  is  no  phantasy  of  the  brain,"  said  she  to  herself,  ^'  I  am  cou 
fident  If  indeed  it  be  the  spirit  of  the  gentle  Zorahayda,  which 
I  have  heard  lingers  about  this  tower,  of  what  should  I  he 
afraid  ?  I'll  watch  by  the  fountain  to-night — perhups  the  visit 
will  be  repeated." 
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TowArds  midnight,  when  every  thing  wm  q«ict|  ihe  wfin 
took  her  seat  iu  the  ball.  As  the  bell  in  the  diFtani  wmtditui— 
of  the  Alhambra  struck  the  midnight  hoar,  the  fcmntaiB  WB 
sgain  agitated  ;  and  bubble — bubble — babble — it  tosaed 
the  waters  until  the  Moorish  female  again  roae  to  wiew. 
was  young  and  beautiful ;  her  dress  was  rich  yith  jewda,  and  ii 
her  hand  slie  held  a  silver  lute.  Jacinta  trembled  mod  was  tu^ 
bat  was  rcasured  by  the  soft  and  plaintive  voice  of  the  apperitii^ 
and  the  sweet  expression  of  her  pale,  melancholy  ooantenane^ 

^  Daughter  of  mortality/'  said  she,  "  what  aileth  thee  t  Wkf 
do  thy  tears  trouble  my  fountain,  and  thy  aigfae  and  phinll 
disturb  the  quiet  watches  of  the  night?" 

^  I  weep  because  of  the  faithlessness  of  man,  and  I  beaoM 
my  solitary  and  forsaken  state." 

"  Take  comfort ;  thy  fiorrows  may  yet  have  an  end.  Tbji 
bcholdcst  a  Moorish  princess,  who,  like  thee,  waa  onhappy  in  bar 
love.  A  Christian  knight  thy  ancestor,  won  my  heart,  and  wooU 
have  borne  me  to  his  native  land  and  to  the  bosom  of  his  chorok 
I  was  a  convert  in  my  heart,  but  I  lacked  courage  equal  to  uf 
faith,  and  lingered  till  too  late  For  this  the  evil  genii  are  per 
mitted  to  have  power  over  me,  and  I  remain  enchanted  in  tkil 
tower  until  some  pure  Christian  will  deign  to  break  the 
spell     Wilt  thou  undertake  the  task  7" 

^^  I  will."  replied  the  damsel,  trembling. 

"  Come  hither  then,  and  fear  not ;  dip  thy  hand  in  the 
tain,  sprinkle  the  water  over  me,  and  baptixe  me  after  the 
of  thy  faith ;  so  shall  the  enchantment  be  dispelled,  and  WJ 
troubled  spirit  have  repose." 

The  damsel  advanced  with  faltcrinfr  steps,  dipped  her  kmi 
in  the  fountain,  collcrted  water  in  the  palm,  and  sprinkled  it 
the  piile  focu  of  the  phantom. 
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Tki  hftter  miled  with  ineffitble  benignity.  She  dropped  her 
■her  late  at  the  feet  of  Jaointa,  crossed  her  white  arms  upon 
kr  bosom,  and  melted  from  sight,  so  that  it  seemed  merely  a8  if 
iikmvr  of  dew-drops  had  fidlen  into  the  fountain. 

Jtenta  retired  from  the  hall  filled  with  awe  and  wonder. 
fte  Msroely  elosed  her  eyes  that  night :  but  when  she  awoke  at 
iqrheik  out  of  a  troubled  slumber,  the  wnolc  appeared  to  her 
Kb  a  distempered  dreanL  On  deoending  into  the  hall,  howeyeri 
tin  tnith  of  the  vision  was  established,  for,  beside  th«  fountain, 
Ae  beheld  the  silver  lute  glittering  in  the  morning  sunshine. 

8be  hastened  to  her  aunt,  to  relate  all  that  had  befallen  her, 
nd  called  her  to  behold  the  lute  as  a  testimonial  of  the  reality 
rf  her  story.  If  the  good  lady  had  any  lingering  doubts,  they 
vwe  removed  when  Jadnta  touched  the  instrument,  for  she  drew 
ftrtb  sQch  ravishing  tones  as  to  thaw  even  the  frigid  bosom  of 
tite  immaculate  Fred^onda,  that  region  of  eternal  winter,  into  a 
Satial  flow.  Nothing  but  supernatural  melody  could  have  pro- 
duced such  an  effect. 

The  extraordinary  power  of  the  lute  became  every  day  more 
nd  more  apparent.  The  wajrfarer  passing  by  the  tower  was 
detabed,  and,  as  it  were,  spell-bound,  in  breathless  ecstasy.  The 
very  birds  gathered  in  the  neighboring  trees,  and  hushing  their 
ov&  strains,  listened  in  charmed  silence. 

Ramor  soon  spread  the  news  abroad.  The  inhabitants  oi 
(hinada  thronged  to  the  Alhambra  to  catch  a  few  notes  of  the 
Ascendent  music  that  floated  about  the  tower  of  Las  Infantas. 

The  lovely  little  minstrel  was  at  length  drawn  forth  from  her 
t^treat  The  rich  and  powerful  of  the  land  contended  who 
ihmld  entertain  and  do  honor  to  her;  or  rather,  who  should 
^^rc  the  charms  of  her  lute  to  draw  fashionable  throngs  tc 
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their  itloons.  Wherever  she  went  her  Tignani  aiut  kapC  I 
dragon  watoh  at  her  elbow,  awing  the  thronga  of  impainaii 
adniircra,  who  hung  in  raptures  on  her  strains.  The  report  al 
her  wonderful  powers  spread  from  citj  to  city.  Malaga,  SeriDi^ 
CorderA,  all  became  successiTclj  mad  on  the  theme;  nothing  wh 
talked  of  throughout  Andalusia  but  the  beautifal  minstrel  of  thi 
Alhanibra.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  among  a  people  ao  nvMl 
and  gallant  as  the  Andalusians,  when  the  lute  was  magieal  in  ili 
powers,  and  the  minstrel  inspired  bj  lore  1 

While  all  Andalusia  was  thus  musio  mad,  a  difiermt  noal 
prerailcd  at  the  court  of  Spain.  Philip  V.,  aa  ia  wall  knovB| 
was  a  miserable  hypochondriac,  and  subjeot  to  all  kinds  si 
fancies.  Sometimes  he  would  keep  to  his  bed  for  weeka  togetho^ 
groaning  under  imaginary  complaints.  At  other  timea  he  woaU 
insist  upon  abdicating  his  throne,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  hii 
royal  spouse,  who  had  a  strong  relish  for  the  splendora  of  a  eoait 
and  the  glories  of  a  crown,  and  guided  the  sceptre  of  her  ™ImmU 
lord  with  an  expert  and  steady  hand. 

Nothing  was  found  to  be  so  efficacious  in  dispelling  the  rojal 
megrims  as  the  power  of  music ;  the  queen  took  eare,  therelbn^ 
to  have  the  best  performora,  both  vocal  and  instnunental,  at 
band,  and  retained  the  famous  Italian  singer  Farinelli  about  thi 
court  as  a  kind  of  royal  physician. 

At  the  moment  we  treat  of.  liowcYcr,  a  freak  had  oome  orer 
the  mind  of  this  sapient  and  illustrious  Bourbon  that  anrpaaad 
ill  former  vagaries.  AAer  a  long  spell  of  imaginary  iUnai^ 
which  set  all  the  strains  of  Farinelli  and  the  oonsnlationa  of  a 
whole  orchestra  of  court  fiddlers  at  defiance,  the  monarok  ttidj^ 
in  idea,  gave  up  the  ghost,  and  considered  himaelf  ahoohli^ 
dead. 
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This  would  have  been  harmleBs  enough,  and  even  couvenient 
oih  to  his  queen  and  courtiers,  had  he  been  content  to  remain 
n  the  quietude  befitting  a  dead  man  ;  but  to  their  annoyance  he 
(listed  upon  having  the  funeral  ceremonies  performed  over  him, 
od,  to  their  inexpressible  perplexity,  began  to  grow  impatient^ 
nd  to  revile  bitterly  at  them  for  negligence  and  disrespect,  in 
laring  him  unburied.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  To  disobey  the 
jug's  positive  commands  was  monstrous  in  the  eyes  of  the  obaa- 
Qions  courtiers  of  a  punctilious  court — ^but  to  obey  him,  and 
ury  him  alive  would  bo  downright  regicide  1 

In  the  midst  of  this  fearful  dilemma  a  rumor  reached  the 
ourt,  of  the  female  minstrel  who  was  turning  the  brains  of  all 
Lndalusia.  The  queen  dispatched  missions  in  all  haste  to  sum- 
loo  her  to  St  Ildefonso,  whore  the  court  at  that  time  resided. 

Within  a  few  days,  as  the  queen  with  her  maids  of  honor  was 
ralking  in  those  stately  gardens,  intended,  with  their  avenues 
od  terraces  and  fountains,  to  eclipse  the  glories  of  Versailles, 
be  &rfamod  minstrel  was  conducted  into  her  presence.  The 
mperlal  Elisabetta  gased  with  surprise  at  the  youthful  and 
.npretending  appearance  of  the  little  being  that  had  set  tho 
rorld  madding.  She  was  in  her  picturesque  Andalusian  dress, 
er  silver  lute  in  hand,  and  stood  with  modest  and  downcast 
yes,  but  with  a  simplicity  and  freshness  of  beauty  that  still 
espoke  her  *^  the  Rose  of  the  Alhambra." 

As  usual  she  was  accompanied  by  the  ever-vigilant  Fredo- 
puda,  who  gave  the  whole  history  of  her  parentage  and  descent 
9  the  inquiring  queen.  If  the  stately  Elizabetta  had  been  inte- 
estcd  by  the  appearance  of  Jacinta,  she  was  still  more  pleased 
rlien  she  learnt  that  she  was  of  a  meritorious  though  impovor 

ihed  lino,  and  that  her  father  had  bravely  fallen  in  the  service 

14 
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of  the  orown.  '^  If  thy  powers  equal  their  renown,"  nid  hb^ 
^  auJ  thou  canst  cast  forth  this  evil  spirit  that  ponesses  thj 
sovereign,  thy  fortunes  shall  henceforth  be  my  care^  and  honon 
and  wealth  attend  thee." 

Impatient  to  make  trial  of  her  skill,  she  led  the  waj  at  onus 
to  the  apartment  of  the  moody  monarch. 

Jacinta  followed  with  downcast  eyes  through  files  of  gnaids 
and  crowds  of  courtiers.  They  arrived  at  length  at  a  grsst 
chamber  hung  with  black.  The  windows  were  closed  to  ezelnle 
the  light  of  day :  a  number  of  yellow  wax  tapers  in  silTer  aoonecs 
diffused  a  lugubrious  light,  and  dimly  revealed  the  fignrei  si 
mutes  ic  mourning  dresses,  and  courtiers  who  glided  abont  witk 
noiseless  step  and  woebegone  visage.  In  the  midst  of  a  fanerd 
bed  or  bier,  his  hands  folded  on  his  breast,  and  the  tip  of  hii 
nose  just  visible,  lay  extended  this  would-be-buried  monareh. 

The  queen  entered  the  chamber  in  silence,  and  pointing  to  i 
footstool  in  an  obscure  corner,  beckoned  to  Jaointa  to  dt  do«» 
and  commence. 

At  first  she  touched  her  lute  with  a  faltering  hand,  bat  gitk 
ering  confidence  and  animation  as  she  proceeded,  drew  forth 
soft  aerial  harmony,  that  all  present  could  scarce  believe  it 
tal  As  to  the  monareh,  who  had  already  considered  himself  ii 
the  world  of  spirits,  he  set  it  down  for  some  angelio  melody  or 
the  music  of  the  spheres.  By  degrees  the  theme  was  varieii 
and  the  voice  of  the  minstrel  accompanied  the  inatnunent  8hl 
poured  forth  one  of  the  legendary  ballads  treating  of  the  aaeiflsl 
glories  of  the  Alhambra  and  the  achievements  of  the  MosHb 
Her  whole  soul  entered  into  the  theme,  for  with  the  reoolleetisH 
of  the  Alhambra  was  associated  the  story  of  her  lore.  Hi 
foneral   chamber    resounded  with  the    animating    stnin,     D 
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iBtend  into  tiie  gloomy  heart  of  the  monarcL  He  raised  hia 
kad  tod  gaxed  aroand :  he  sat  up  on  his  couch,  his  eye  began 
to  kmdie— at  length,  leaping  upon  the  floor,  he  called  for  sword 
ind  bnekler. 

The  trinmph  of  mnsio,  or  rather  of  the  enchanted  late,  was 
MBpkte ;  the  demon  of  melancholy  was  cast  forth ;  and,  as  it 
Vtt6^  t  dead  man  brought  to  life.  The  windows  of  the  apart* 
MDt  were  thrown  open ;  the  glorious  effolgenoe  of  Spanish  sun- 
iUne  burst  into  the  late  lugubrious  chamber ;  all  eyes  sought 
tti  loTely  enchantress,  but  the  lute  had  fallen  from  her  handi 
Ae  liad  sunk  upon  the  earth,  and  the  next  moment  was  clasped 
to  the  bosom  of  Buyz  de  Alarcon. 

The  nuptials  of  the  happy  couple  were  celebrated  soon  after- 
Viids  with  great  splendor,  and  the  Rose  of  the  Alhambra  became 
the  ornament  and  delight  of  the  court.  "  But  hold — not  so  fast" 
—I  hear  the  reader  exclaim,  ^  this  is  jumping  to  the  end  of  a 
■toiy  at  a  furious  rate !  First  let  us  know  how  Ruyz  de  Alarcon 
Btnaged  to  account  to  Jacinta  for  his  long  neglect  ?"  Nothing 
■Ofe  easy ;  the  venerable,  time-honored  excuse,  the  opposition  to 
b  wishes  by  a  proud,  pragmatical  old  father :  besides,  young  peo- 
)k,who  really  like  one  another,  soon  come  to  an  amicable  under- 
■Unding,  and  bury  all  past  grievances  when  once  they  meet. 

Bat  how  was  the  proud  pragmatical  old  father  reconciled  to 
tte  match  ? 

Oh !  as  to  that,  his  scruples  wsre  easily  overcome  by  a  word 
^  two  from  the  queen ;  especially  as  dignities  and  rewards  were 
ihowered  upon  the  blooming  favorite  of  royalty.  Besides,  the 
toto  of  Jacinta,  you  know,  possessed  a  magic  power,  and  could 
SiBtrol  the  most  stubborn  head  and  hardest  breast 
And  what  came  of  the  enchanted  lute  ? 
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O  thtt  18  the  moflt  curioas  matter  of  all,  and  plainly  prorcf 
the  truth  of  the  whole  Htory.  That  lute  remained  for  some  time 
in  the  family,  but  was  purloined  and  earriod  off,  as  was  auppoaed, 
by  the  groat  singer  FarincIIi,  in  puru  jealousy.  At  his  death  it 
I>aiM$ed  into  other  hands  in  Italy,  who  were  ignorant  of  its  mystic 
powers,  and  niolting  down  the  sih'or,  transferred  the  at  rings  to 
an  old  Cremona  fiddle.  The  strings  still  retain  something  of 
their  magic  virtues.  A  word  in  the  reader's  ear,  but  let  it  go  no 
further — that'fi<ldlc  is  now  bewitching  the  whole  world — it  ia  the 
fiddle  ot  Paganini ! 


THE  VETERAir. 

A^aoHO  the  carious  acquaintances  I  made  in  mj  rambles  abcut 
ihe  fortress,  was  a  brave  and  battered  old  colonel  of  Invalids,  who 
was  nestled  like  a  hawk  in  one  of  the  Moorish  towers.  His  his- 
tory, which  he  was  fond  of  telling,  was  a  tissue  of  those  adventures, 
mishaps,  and  vicissitudes  that  render  the  life  of  almost  every 
Spaniard  of  note  as  varied  and  whimsical  as  the  pages  of  Oil 
BlasL 

He  was  in  America  at  twelve  years  of  age,  and  reckoned  among 
the  most  signal  and  fortunate  events  of  his  life,  his  having  seen 
Ckneral  Washington.  Since  then  he  had  taken  a  part  in  all  the 
wars  of  his  country  ;  he  could  speak  experimentally  of  most  of  the 
prisons  and  dungeons  of  the  Peninsula ;  had  been  lamed  of  one 
leg,  crippled  in  his  hands,  and  so  cut  up  and  carbonadoed  that  he 
was  a  kind  of  walking  monument  of  the  troubles  of  Spain,  on  which 
there  was  a  scar  for  every  battle  and  broil,  as  every  year  of  captivi- 
ty was  notched  upon  the  tree  of  Robinson  Cousoe.  The  greatest 
misfortune  of  the  brave  old  cavalier,  however,  appeared  to  have 
been  his  having  commanded  at  Malaga  during  a  time  of  peril  and 
•Mifasion,  and  been  made  a  general  by  the  inhabitants,  to  protect 
tliem  from  the  invasion  of  the  French.  This  had  entailed  upon 
Um  a  number  of  just  claims  upon  government,  that  I  feared  would 
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employ  him  until  hiB  dying  day  in  writing  and  printing  petitioM 
aud  memoriala,  to  the  great  diaqoiet  of  hia  mind,  exhaoBtion  of 
his  purse,  and  penanee  of  hia  friends ;  not  one  of  whom  oould  ? isit 
bim  without  haTing  to  listen  to  a  mortal  document  of  half  an  hou 
in  length,  and  to  carry  away  half  a  dosen  pamphlets  in  hia  pookeL 
This,  liowever,  is  the  case  throughout  Spain ;  every  where  yoa 
meet  with  some  worthy  wight  brooding  in  a  comer,  and  nursing 
up  some  pet  grieyanoe  and  cherished  wrong.  Besides,  a  Spaniard 
who  has  a  lawsuit,  or  a  claim  upon  government,  nay  be  Ctfr 
sidrred  us  furnished  with  employment  for  the  reminder  of  hii 
life. 

I  visited  the  veteran  in  his  quarters  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
Torre  del  Vino,  or  Wine  Tower.  His  room  was  small  but  snog; 
and  commanded  a  beautiful  view  of  the  Vega.  It  was  arranged 
with  a  soldier^H  precision.  Three  muskets  and  a  brace  of  pistols, 
all  bright  and  shining,  were  suspended  against  the  wall,  with  a 
sabre  and  a  cane  hanging  side  by  side,  and  above  them,  two 
cocked  hats,  one  for  parade,  and  one  for  ordinary  use.  A  smsll 
shelf,  containing  some  half  dozen  books,  formed  his  library,  one 
of  which,  a  little  old  mouldy  volume  of  philosophical  onaxims,  wsi 
his  favorite  reading.  This  he  thumbed  and  pondered  over  dsy 
by  day ;  applying  every  maxim  to  his  own  particular  case,  prth 
vided  it  had  a  little  tinge  of  wholesome  bitterness,  and  treated  of 
the  injustice  of  the  world. 

Yet  he  was  social  and  kind-hearted,  and  provided  he  oould  bs 
diverted  from  his  wrongs  and  his  philosophy,  waa  an  entertainiag 
oomp&nion.  I  like  these  old  weather-beaten  sons  of  fortune,  and 
enjoy  their  rough  campaigning  anecdotes.  In  the  eourae  of  UJ 
visits  to  the  one  in  question,  I  learnt  some  curious  facta  about  SB 
'^^Id  military  commander  of  the  fortress^  who  seems  to  haw  n> 
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mnUed  liim  in  some  respects,  and  to  haye  had  similar  fortunes 
in  the  wars.  These  particukrs  have  been  augmented  by  iuquiries 
among  some  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  place,  particularly  the 
C^er  of  Mateo  Ximenes,  of  whose  traditional  stories  the  worthy 
I  Ma  about  to  introdnoe  to  the  reader,  was  a  fiivorite  hero. 


IHE  GOVERNOR  AND  THE  NOTARY. 

Ih  fonunr  times  there  mied,  as  guvcriKir  of  the  Albmbn,  • 
i]ou(;hty  old  cavalier,  who,  from  having  lost  one  arm  in  the  wut| 
^as  commonly  known  by  the  nninc  of  cl  Gobernador  Manoo,  or 
^^the  onc-armod  govornor."  He  in  fact  prided  himself  upon 
being  an  old  soldier,  wore  his  mustaches  curled  up  to  his  eyes,  a 
pair  of  campaigning  boots*,  and  a  toledo  as  long  as  a  spit,  with  his 
pocket  handkerchief  in  the  basket-hilt. 

He  was,  moreover,  exceedingly  proud  and  puuctilious,  and 
tenacious  of  all  his  privileges  and  dignities.  Under  his  sway  the 
immunities  of  the  Alhambra.  as  a  royal  residence  and  domain, 
were  rigidly  exacted.  No  one  was  permitted  to  enter  the  f(W- 
tress  with  firearms,  or  even  with  a  sword  or  staflf,  unless  ho  were 
of  a  certain  rank ;  and  every  horseman  was  obliged  to  dismonnt 
at  the  gate,  and  lead  liis  horse  by  the  bridle.  Now  as  the  hill  of 
the  Alhambra  rises  from  the  very  midst  of  the  city  of  Granada, 
being,  as  it  were,  an  excrescence  of  the  capital,  it  muBt  at  aD 
times  be  somewhat  irksome  to  the  captain -general,  who  oomnumda 
the  province,  to  Imve  thus  an  imjicrium  in  tmprrio,  a  petty  indo* 
])endent  post  in  the  very  centre  of  liis  domains.  It  was  rendeiod 
the  more  galling,  in  the  present  instance,  from  the  irritable  jeal- 
ousy  of  the  old  governor,  that  took  fire  on  the  Icaat  qneatioft  of 
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aathority  and  jnriBdiction ;  and  from  the  loose  Tagrani  charaetcr 
of  the  people  who  had  gradually  nestled  themselves  within  the 
fortress,  as  in  a  sanetuarj,  and  thenoo  carried  on  a  system  of 
roguery  and  depredation  at  the  expense  of  the  hone6t  inhabit- 
ants of  the  city. 

Thus  there  was  a  perpetual  feud  and  heart  burning  between 
the  captain-general  and  the  governor,  the  more  virulent  on  the 
part  of  the  latter,  inasmuch  as  the  smaUtst  of  two  neighboring 
potentates  is  always  the  most  captious  about  his  dignity.  The 
stately  palace  of  the  oaptain-general  stood  in  the  Plaza  Nueva, 
immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  the  Alhambra,  and  here 
was  always  a  bustle  and  parade  of  guards,  and  domestics,  and 
oity  functionaries.  A  beetling  bastion  of  the  fortress  overlooked 
the  palace  and  public  square  in  front  of  it ;  and  on  this  bastion 
the  old  governor  would  occasionally  strut  backwards  and  for- 
wards, with  his  toledo  girded  by  his  side,  keeping  a  wary  eye 
down  upon  his  rival,  like  a  hawk  reconnoitering  his  quarry  from  his 
nest  in  a  dry  tree. 

Whenever  he  descended  into  the  city  it  was  in  grand  parade, 
on  horseback,  surrounded  by  his  guards,  or  in  his  state  coach,  an 
ancient  and  unwieldy  Spanish  edifice  of  carved  timber  and  gilt 
leather,  drawn  by  eight  mules,  with  running  footmen,  outriders, 
and  lackeys ;  on  which  occasions  he  flattered  himself  he  impress- 
ed every  beholder  with  awe  and  admiration  as  vicegerent  of  the 
king ;  though  the  wits  of  Oranada,  particularly  those  who  loitered 
about  the  palace  of  the  captain-general,  were  apt  to  sneer  at  Lis 
petty  parade,  and  in  allusion  to  the  vagrant  character  of  his  snb- 
leets,  to  greet  him  with  the  appellation  of  *'  the  king  of  the  beg- 
g^V  One  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  dispute  between  these 
doughty  rivab  was  the  right  claimed  by  the  governor  to 
14* 
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hare  all  things  passed  free  of  duty  through  the  dty.  that  were 
intended  for  the  ase  of  himself  or  his  garrison.  By  degrees 
this  privilege  had  given  rise  to  eztensive  smnggling.  A  nest  of 
L-ontrabandistas  took  up  their  abode  in  the  hovels  of  the  fortrfM, 
iind  the  numerous  caves  in  its  vicinity,  and  drove  a  thrirpg 
buifiness  under  the  connivance  of  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison. 

The  vigilance  of  the  captain-general  was  aroused.  lie  eon* 
suited  his  legal  adviser  and  factotum,  a  shrewd  meddlesome 
escribano,  or  notary,  who  rojoiced  in  an  opportunity  of  perplex 
iiig  the  old  potentate  of  the  Alhambra,  and  involving  him  in  a 
mafe  of  legal  subtilties.  He  advised  the  captain-general  to  in 
8ist  upon  the  right  of  examining  every  convoy  passing  through 
the  gates  of  his  city,  and  penned  a  long  letter  for  him  in  vin* 
dication  of  the  right  Governor  Maneo  was  a  straightforward 
cut-and- thrust  old  soldier,  who  hated  an  escribano  worse  than 
the  devil,  and  this  one  in  particular  worse  than  all  other  eseri- 
banoSb 

^What!"  said  he,  curling  up  his  mustaches  fiercely,  "does 
the  captain-general  set  his  man  of  the  pen  to  practise  eonfusions 
upon  me  ?  I'll  let  him  see  an  old  soldier  is  not  to  be  baiBed  by 
sohoolorafi." 

He  seised  his  pen  and  scrawled  a  short  letter  in  a  crabbed 
hand,  in  which,  without  deigning  to  enter  into  argument,  he  in- 
sisted on  the  right  of  transit  free  of  search,  and  denounoed  Ten- 
geance  on  any  custom  house  officer  who  should  lay  his  unhaUov- 
ed  hand  on  any  convoy  protected  by  the  flag  of  the  AlhambnL 
While  this  question  was  agitated  between  the  two  pragmatied 
potontitcs,  it  so  happened  that  a  mule  laden  with  supplies  for  Cko 
fortress  arrived  one  day  at  the  gate  of  Xenil,  by  which  it  WM  to 
travorac  a  suburb  of  the  citv  on  its  way  to  the  Alhambra     lie 
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cohtoj  wis  headed  by  a  testy  old  corporal,  who  had  long  serred 
under  the  goremor,  and  was  a  man  after  his  own  heart ;  as  rusty 
and  stanch  as  an  old  Toledo  blade. 

As  they  approached  the  gate  of  the  city,  the  corporal  T^laced 
Ihe  banner  of  the  Alhambra  on  the  pack-saddle  of  the  mnle^ 
and  drawing  himself  up  to  a  perfect  perpendicular,  advanced  with 
his  head  dressed  to  the  front,  but  with  the  wary  side-glance  of 
a  cor  passing  through  hostile  ground,  and  ready  for  a  snap  and 
a  snarL 

**  Who  goes  there  7"  said  the  sentinel  at  the  gate. 

^  Soldier  of  the  Alhambra !"  said  the  corporal,  without  turn- 
ing his  head. 

'^  What  have  you  in  charge  ?" 

^  Provisions  for  the  garrison.'' 

"Proceed." 

The  corporal  marched  straight  forward,  followed  by  the  con- 
Toy,  but  had  not  advanced  many  paces  before  a  posse  of  custom- 
house officers  rushed  out  of  a  small  toll-house. 

"  Hallo  there  I"  cried  the  leader ;  ^  Muleteer,  halt,  and  open 
those  packages." 

The  corporal  wheeled  round,  and  drew  himself  up  in  battle 
array.  ^Respect  the  flag  of  the  Alhambra,"  said  he;  ''these 
things  are  for  the  governor." 

<<  A  figo  for  the  governor,  and  a  figo  for  his  flag.  Muleteer, 
halt,  I  say." 

'^  Stop  the  convoy  at  your  peril  !'*  cried  the  corporal,  cocking 
his  musket;  ^  Muleteer,  proceed." 

The  muleteer  gave  his  beast  a  hearty  thwack ;  the  eustom* 
faonte  officer  sprang  forward  and  seised  the  halter;  whereupon 
Uia  oorporal  levelled  his  piece,  and  shot  him  dead. 
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The  Btrevt  was  immediaiGlj  in  an  uproar. 

The  old  corporal  was  Bciicd,  and  after  undergoing  aundrj 
kickn.  and  ouflfs,  and  cudguUings,  which  are  gencrallj  given  im- 
promftiu  by  the  mob  in  Spain,  as  a  foretavte  of  the  after  penat 
ticA  of  the  law,  he  was  loaded  with  irons,  and  oonduoted  to  the 
city  prison  ;  while  his  comrades  wore  permitted  to  prooeed  witk 
the  convoy,  after  it  had  been  well  rummaged,  to  the  Alhambim. 

The  old  governor  was  in  a  towering  passion  when  he  heaid 
of  this  insult  to  his  flag  and  capture  of  his  oorporaL  For  a 
time  he  stormed  about  the  Moorish  halls,  and  vapored  about 
the  bastions,  and  looked  down  fire  and  sword  upon  the  palaee 
of  the  captain -general.  Having  vented  the  first  ebullition  of 
his  wratli,  he  dispatched  a  message  demanding  the  surrender 
of  the  corporal,  as  to  bini  alone  belonged  the  right  of  sitting  in 
judgment  on  the  offences  of  those  under  his  command.  The  eaf^ 
tain-general,  aided  by  the  pen  of  the  delighted  eseribano,  replied 
at  great  length,  arguing  that  as  the  offence  had  been  committed 
within  the  walls  of  his  city,  and  against  one  of  his  eivil  oflieera, 
it  was  clearly  within  his  proper  jurisdiction.  The  governor  re* 
joined  by  a  repetition  of  his  demand ;  the  captain-general  gave 
a  sur-rejoinder  of  still  greater  length  and  legal  aeumen ;  thf 
governor  became  hotter  and  more  peremptory  in  his  demandS| 
and  the  captain-general  cooler  and  more  copious  in  his  replies ; 
until  the  old  lion-hearted  soldier  absolutely  roared  with  fury  at 
being  thus  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  legal  controversy. 

While  the  subtle  esoribano  was  thus  amusing  himself  at  the 
expense  of  the  governor,  he  was  conducting  the  trial  of  the  cor 
poral,  who.  mewed  up  in  a  narrow  dungeon  of  the  pruMm,  hid 
merely  a  small  grated  window  at  which  to  show  his  iron-bomd 
visage  and  receive  the  consolations  of  his  friends. 
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A  mountain  of  written  testimony  was  diligently  heaped  Dp, 
aitx>rdxng  to  Spanish  form,  by  the  indefatigable  escribano ;  the 
eorporal  was  completely  overwhelmed  by  it.  He  was  conyictcd 
of  murder,  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged. 

It  was  in  vain  the  governor  sent  down  remonstrauce  and 
iDcnace  from  the  Alhambra.  The  fatal  day  was  at  hand,  and  the 
eorporal  was  pnt  in  capiila,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  chapel  of  the 
piaon,  as  is  always  done  with  culprits  the  day  before  execution, 
Chat  they  may  meditate  on  their  approaching  end  and  repent 
them  of  their  sins. 

Seeing  things  drawing  to  extremity,  the  old  governor  de- 
termined to  attend  to  the  affair  in  person.  For  this  purpose 
he  ordered  out  his  carriage  of  state,  and,  surrounded  by  his 
guards,  rumbled  down  the  avenue  of  the  Alhambra  into  the 
eity.  Driving  to  the  house  of  the  escrihauo,  he  summoned  him 
to  the  portal 

The  eye  of  the  old  governor  gleamed  like  a  coal  at  beholding 
the  smirking  man  of  the  law  advancing  with  an  air  of  exulU- 
tion. 

**  What  is  this  I  hear,"  cried  he,  ^'  that  you  are  about  to  put 
to  death  one  of  my  soldiers  ?" 

^  All  according  to  law — all  in  strict  form  of  justice,"  said 
the  self-sufficient  escribano,  chuckling  and  rubbing  his  hands. 
^  I  can  show  your  excellency  the  written  testimony  in  the  case/* 

"  Fetch  it  hither,"  said  the  governor.  The  escribano  bustled 
into  his  office,  delighted  with  having  another  opportunity  of 
dinplaying  his  ingenuity  at  the  expense  of  the  hard-headed  ve^ 
tcnm 

He  returned  with  a  satchel  full  of  papers,  and  began  to  read 

a  long  deposition  with  professional  volubility.     By  this  time  a 

11* 
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erowd  h&d  colleeted,  listening  with  outstretehed  naokB  and  gapng 
moaths. 

"Pritheo,  man,  get  into  the  carriage,  oal  of  thia  peattloni 
throng,  that  I  may  the  better  hear  thee,**  aaid  the  gOTemor. 

The  eaoribano  entered  the  carriage,  when,  in  a  twinklings  the 
door  was  closed,  the  coachman  smacked  his  whip-— molca,  carriage, 
guards  and  all  dashed  off  at  a  thundering  rate,  loaiiiig  tiia  arowd 
in  gaping  wonderment;  nor  did  the  gOTcmor  pause  until  Im 
had  lodged  his  prey  in  one  of  the  strongest  dongeona  of  tha 
Alharabra. 

He  then  sent  down  a  flag  of  truce  in  military  style,  proposing 
a  cartel  or  exchange  of  prisoners— the  corporal  for  the  notavy. 
The  pride  of  the  captain -general  was  piqued ;  he  returned  a  con* 
tcmptuous  refusal,  and  forthwith  caused  a  gallows,  tall  and 
strong,  to  be  erected  in  the  centre  of  the  Plasa  NucTa  for  the 
execution  .of  the  corporal. 

^  Oho !  is  that  the  game  V*  said  (Governor  Manco.  Ho  gave 
orders,  and  immediately  a  gibbet  was  reared  on  the  verge  of  the 
great  beetling  bastion  that  overlooked  the  Plosa.  ^  Now,"  said 
he  in  a  message  to  the  captain-general,  "  hang  my  soldier  whoa 
you  please ;  but  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  swung  off  in  the 
square,  look  up  to  see  your  escribano  dangling  against  the  sky." 

The  captain-general  was  inflexible ;  troops  were  paraded  in 
the  square ;  the  drums  beat,  the  bell  tolled.  An  immense  multi- 
tude of  amateurs  gathered  together  to  behold  the  execution.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  governor  paraded  his  garrison  on  the  bastion, 
and  tolled  the  funeral  dirge  of  the  notary  from  the  Torre  de  la 
Campana,  or  Tower  of  the  Boll. 

The  notary's  wife  pressed  through  the  crowd  with  a  whob 
progeny  of  little  embryo  escribanos  at  her  heels,  and  thiowiiw 
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hcndf  at  the  feet  of  the  eaptun-general,  implored  him  not  to 
Bftoiifiee  the  life  of  her  husband,  and  the  welfare  of  herself  and 
her  nnmeroas  little  ones,  to  a  point  of  pride ;  ''  for  you  know  the 
old  gOYemor  too  well,"  s&id  she,  '^  to  doubt  that  he  will  put  his 
threat  in  execution,  if  you  hang  the  soldier." 

The  oaptain-general  was  overpowered  by  her  tears  and  lamen- 
tations, and  the  olamora  of  her  callow  brood.  The  corporal  was 
■ant  up  to  the  Alhambra,  under  a  guard,  in  his  gallows  garb,  like 
m  hooded  friar, -but  with  head  erect  and  a  face  of  iron.  The 
eaeribano  was  demanded  in  exchange,  according  to  the  cartel. 
The  once  bustling  and  self-sufficient  man  of  the  law  was  drawn 
forth  from  his  dungeon  more  dead  than  alive.  All  his  flippancy 
and  oonoeit  had  evaporated ;  his  hair,  it  is  said,  had  nearly  turn- 
ed gray  with  affright,  and  he  had  a  downcast,  dogged  look,  as  if 
ho  atill  felt  the  halter  round  his  neck. 

The  old  governor  stuck  his  one  arm  a-kimbo,  and  for  a 
moment  surveyed  him  with  an  iron  smile.  <' Henceforth,  my 
friend,"  said  he,  ^  moderate  your  seal  in  hurrying  others  to  the 
gallowB ;  be  not  too  certain  of  your  safety,  even  though  you 
■honld  have  the  law  on  your  side ;  and  above  all  take  care  how 
joa  piaj  oiF  your  sohooloraft  another  time  upon  an  old  soldier.'' 
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WuiL£  Uorernor  Manoo,  or  "  the  ono-armed,"  kept  up  a  aliow  ef 
military  state  in  the  Alhambra,  he  became  nettled  at  the 
proachee  oontinually  cut  npoi\  his  fortrcM,  of  being  a  a 
place  of  rogaes  and  contraband istas.  On  a  sudden,  the  old  poten- 
tate determined  on  reform,  and  setting  vigorously  to  work,  ejected 
whole  nests  of  vagabonds  out  of  the  fortress  and  the  gipej  eayef 
with  which  the  surrounding  hills  are  honeycombed.  He  sent  oat 
soldiers^  also,  to  patrol  the  avenues  and  footpaths,  with  orders  to 
take  up  all  suspicious  persons. 

One  bright  summer  morning,  a  patrol,  consisting  of  the  testj 
old  corporal  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  affair  of  the 
notary,  a  trumpeter  and  two  privates,  was  seated  under  the  garden 
wall  of  the  Oeneralife,  beside  the  road  which  leads  down  from  the 
mountain  of  the  sun,  when  they  heard  the  tramp  of  a  horse,  and 
a  male  voice  singing  in  rough,  though  not  unmusical  tones,  an  ohl 
Gastilian  campaigning  song. 

Presently  they  beheld  a  sturdy,  sunburnt  fellow,  olad  in  the 
ragged  garb  of  a  foot-soldier,  leading  a  powerful  Arabian  hons^ 
caparisoned  in  the  ancient  Morcsco  fashion. 

Astonished  at  the  sight  of  a  strange  soldier  desoending,  staed 
HI  hand,  from  that  solitary  mountain,  the  corporal  stepped  Ibrth 
and  challenged  him. 
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^  Who  goes  there  ?" 

<  A  friend.' 

^  Who  and  what  are  yon  ?" 

'*'  A  poor  soldier  just  from  the  wars,  with  a  cracked  crown  and 
empty  jiurse  for  a  reward." 

By  this  time  they  were  enabled  to  tIow  him  more  narrowly. 
IIo  had  a  blade  patch  across  his  forehead,  which,  with  a  grizzled 
beard,  added  to  a  certain  dare-devil  cast  of  countenance,  while  a 
dight  squint  threw  into  the  whole  an  occasional  gleam  of  roguish 
good  humor. 

Having  answered  the  questions  of  the  patrol,  the  soldier 
•eemed  to  consider  himself  entitled  to  make  others  in  return. 
^  Hay  I  ask,"  said  he,  ^  what  city  is  that  which  I  see  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill?" 

^  What  city  1"  cried  the  trumpeter ;  ''  come,  that's  too  bad. 
Here's  a  fellow  lurking  about  the  mountain  of  the  sun,  and 
demands  the  name  of  the  great  city  of  Granada  1" 

"  Oranada  1     Madre  di  Dios  1  can  it  be  possible  ?" 

'^  Perhaps  notl"  rejoined  the  trumpeter ;  ^and  perhaps  yon 
hmje  DO  idea  that  yonder  are  the  towers  of  the  Alhambra." 

^  Son  of  a  trumpet,"  replied  the  stranger,  "  dp  not  trifle  with 
me ;  if  this  be  indeed  the  Alhambra,  I  have  some  strange  matters 
to  reveal  to  the  governor." 

"  You  will  have  an  opportunity,"  said  the  corporal,  ^  for  we 
mean  to  take  you  before  him."  By  this  time  the  trumpeter  had 
ieiied  the  bridle  of  the  steed,  the  two  privates  had  each  secured 
Ml  arm  of  the  soldier,  the  corporal  put  himself  in  front,  gave  the 
mardf  ^  Forward — march  I"  and  away  they  marched  for  the  Al 
hambrsL 

The  sight  of  a  ragged  foot-soldier  and  a  fine  Arabian  horse. 
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brought  in  captive  by  tho  patrol,  attracted  the  aUmtitm  ef  all 
the  idlem  of  the  fortress,  and  of  those  gossip  groups  thai  gencr- 
all}'  assemble  about  wells  and  fountains  at  early  dawn.  The 
wheel  of  the  cistern  paused  in  its  rotations,  and  the  aUpshod 
scryant-maid  stood  gaping,  with  pitcher  in  hand,  aa  the  eorporal 
passed  by  with  his  priie.  A  motley  train  gradually  gathered  is 
tho  rear  of  the  escort 

Knowing  nods  and  winks  and  conjectnres  passed  firoai  one  to 
another.  '^  It  is  a  deserter,"  said  one ;  **  A  contrabandiata,"  aaid 
another ;  "  A  bandalcro,"  said  a  third ; — ^until  it  was  afirmed 
that  a  captain  of  a  desperate  band  of  robbers  had  been  oaplvred 
by  the  prowess  of  the  eorporal  and  his  patroL  ^  Well,  waU,"  said 
the  old  crones,  one  to  another,  "  captain  or  not,  let  him  get  ont 
of  the  grasp  of  old  Governor  Manco  if  he  can,  though  he  ia  bat 
one-handed." 

OoYemor  Manco  was  seated  in  one  of  the  inner  halla  of  the 
Alhambra,  taking  his  morning's  cup  of  chocolate  in  eompany 
with  his  confessor,  a  fiit  Franciscan  friar,  from  the  neighboring 
convent  A  demure,  dark-eyed  damsel  of  Malaga,  the  daughter 
of  his  housekeeper,  was  attending  upon  him.  The  world  hinted 
that  the  damsel,  who,  with  all  her  dcmureness,  was  a  sly  buxom 
baggage,  had  found  out  a  soft  spot  in  the  iron  heart  of  the  old 
governor,  and  held  complete  control  over  him.  But  let  that  paas 
— the  domestic  affairs  of  these  mighty  potentates  of  the  earth 
should  not  be  too  narrowly  scrutiniied. 

When  word  was  brought  that  a  suspicious  stranger  had  been 
taken  lurking  about  tho  fortress,  and  was  actually  in  the  enlor 
court,  in  durance  of  the  corporal,  waiting  the  pleaaure  of  Ui 
excellency,  the  pride  ^and  statcliness  of  office  swelled  the 
of  the  goTcmor.    Giving  back  his  chocolate  cup  into  the 
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«f  tbe  demure  damsel,  he  called  for  hia  baskot-hilfced  sword, 
girded  it  to  his  side,  twirled  up  his  mustaches,  took  his  seat  in 
a  large  high-backed  chair,  assumed  a  bitter  and  forbidding  aspect, 
and  ordered  the  prisoner  into  his  presence.  The  soldier  was 
brought  in,  still  olosely  pinioned  by  his  captors,  and  guarded  b 
Ihe  corporal.  He  maintained,  however,  a  resolute  self  confident 
air,  and  returned  the  sharp,  scrutinizing  look  of  the  governor 
with  an  easy  squint,  which  by  no  means  pleased  the  punctilious 
old  potentate. 

"  Well,  culprit,"  said  the  governor,  after  he  had  regarded 
him  for  a  moment  in  silence,  ^  what  have  you  to  say  for  your- 
self—who are  you?" 

"A  soldier,  just  from  the  wars,  who  has  brought  away  no- 
thing but  scars  and  bruises." 

"  A  soldier — humph — a  foot-soldier  by  your  garb.  I  unde^ 
stand  you  have  a  fine  Arabian  horse.  I  presume  you  brought 
him  too  from  the  wars,  besides  your  scars  and  bruises." 

"  May  it  please  your  excellency,  I  have  something  strange  to 
tell  about  that  horse.  Indeed  I  have  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
things  to  relate.  Something  too  that  concerns  the  security  of 
this  fortress,  indeed  of  all  Granada.  But  it  is  a  matter  to  be 
imparted  only  to  your  private  ear,  or  in  presence  of  such  only  as 
are  in  your  confidence." 

The  governor  considered  for  a  moment,  and  then  directed 
the  corporal  and  his  men  to  withdraw,  but  to  post  themselves 
outside  of  the  door,  and  be  ready  at  a  call  *'  This  holy  friar,* 
said  he,  '<  is  my  confessor,  you  may  say  any  thing  in  his  presence 
— and  this  damsel,"  nodding  towards  the  handmaid,  who  had 
Mtered  with  an  air  of  great  curiosity,  ^  this  damsel  is  of  great 
secrecy  and  discretion,  and  to  be  trusted  with  any  thing." 
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Tbo  ■oldior  gayo  a  glanoe  between  a  aqniiii  and  a  leer  at  Che 
demure  handmaid.  ^  1  am  perfeeilj  willing,"  laid  he,  **  thai  Ihe 
danieel  sboald  remain." 

When  all  the  rest  had  withdrawn,  the  ioldier  eomoMnood  hii 
fftory.  He  was  a  fluent,  s mooth-tongned  Tarlot,  and  had  a  eom- 
mand  of  language  above  his  apparent  rank. 

"  May  it  please  your  exoellency,"  said  he,  ^  I  am,  as  I  bcfbm 
ebserred,  a  soldier,  and  hare  seen  some  bard  aenrice,  bat  aiy 
term  of  enlistment  being  expired,  I  was  discharged,  not  long 
sinee,  firom  the  army  at  Valladolid,  and  set  out  on  £9ot  for  my 
native  Tillage  in  Andalusia.  Yesterday  evening  the  son  went 
down  as  I  was  traversing  a  great  dry  plain  of  Old  Gaatilo.' 

"^  Hold,"  cried  the  governor,  "•  what  is  this  you  say  ?  Old 
Castile  is  some  two  or  three  huudrcd  miles  from  this." 

^  Even  so,"  replied  the  soldier,  coolly ;  '^  1  told  your  excel- 
IcDcy  I  had  strange  things  to  relate ;  but  not  more  strange  than 
true ;  as  your  excellency  will  find,  if  you  will  deign  me  a  pauent 
hearing." 

*'  Proceed,  culprit,"  said  the  governor,  twirling  up  hia  mm- 
taehea  ' 

^  As  the  sun  went  down,"  continued  the  soldier,  "  I  east  my 
eyes  about  in  search  of  quarters  for  the  night,  but  aa  far  as 
my  sight  could  reach,  there  were  no  signs  of  habitation.  I  saw 
that  I  should  have  to  make  my  bed  on  the  naked  plain,  with  my 
knapsack  for  a  pillow ;  but  your  excellency  is  an  old  soldier,  and 
knows  that  to  one  who  has  been  in  the  wars,  suoh  a  nigfat'a  iodjg- 
ing  is  no  great  hardship." 

The  governor  nodded  assent,  as  he  drew  his  noeket  haa^ 
kerchief  out  of  the  basket-hilt,  to  drive  away  a  At  that 
about  his  nose. 
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'  Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,"  oontiniied  the  soldier, 
*  I  tmdged  forward  for  several  miles  until  I  came  to  a  bridge 
0ver  a  deep  rayine,  through  which  ran  a  little  thread  of  water, 
slmost  dried  up  by  the  summer  heat.  At  one  end  of  the  bridge 
was  a  Moorish  tower,  the  upper  end  all  in  ruins,  but  a  vault  in 
the  foundation  quite  entire.  'Here,  thinks  I,  is  a  good  place  to 
make  a  halt ;  so  I  went  down  to  the  stream,  took  a  hearty  drink, 
ibr  the  water  was  pure  and  sweet,  and  I  was  parched  with  thirst  ] 
then,  opening  my  wallet,  I  took  out  an  onion  and  a  few  orusts, 
whieh  were  all  my  provisions,  and  seating  myself  on  a  stone  on 
the  margin  of  the  stream,  began  to  make  my  supper  ;  intending 
afterwards  to  quarter  myself  for  the  night  in  the  vault  of  the 
tower ;  and  capital  quarters  they  would  have  been  for  a  cam- 
paigner just  from  the  wars,  as  your  excellency,  who  is  an  old 
soldier,  may  suppose." 

^I  have  put  up  gladly  with  worse  in  my  time,"  said  the 
governor,  returning  his  pocket-handkerchief  into  the  hilt  of  his 
sword. 

^  While  I  was  quietly  crunching  my  crust,"  pursued  the  sol- 
dier, ^  I  heard  something  stir  within  the  vault ;  I  listened — ^it 
was  the  tramp  of  a  horse.  By  and  by  a  man  came  forth  from  a 
door  in  the  foundation  of  the  tower,  close  by  the  water's  edge, 
leading  a  powerful  horse  by  the  bridle.  I  could  not  well  make 
out  what  he  was  by  the  starlight  It  had  a  suspicious  look  to  be 
lurking  among  the  ruins  of  a  tower,  in  that  wild  solitary  place. 
He  might  be  a  mere  wayfarer,  like  myself;  he  might  be  a  con- 
tra bandista  ;  he  might  be  a  bandalerol  what  of  that?  thank 
heaven  and  my  poverty,  I  had  nothing  to  lose ;  so  I  sat  still  and 
crunched  my  crust. 

''  He  led  his  horse  to  the  water,  close  by  where  I  was  sitting, 
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io  that  1  Iwd  a  hvr  opportnnitj  of  reeonnoitoiiiig  him.  To  mj 
Burpriao  he  was  dressed  in  a  Moorish  garb,  with  a  ouirass  ol 
steel,  and  a  polished  skull-cap  that  I  distinguished  by  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  stars  upon  it  His  horse,  too,  was  hameased  in  the 
Morcaeo  fashion,  with  great  shovel  stirrups.  He  led  him,  as  I 
said,  to  the  side  of  the  stream,  into  which  the  animal  plunged 
his  head  almost  to  the  eyes,  and  drank  until  I  thought  he  would 
baTe  bunt 

'  *  Comrade,'  said  I,  <  your  steed  drinks  well ;  it's  a  good 
sign  when  a  horse  plunges  his  mussle  bravely  into  die  water/ 

** '  He  may  well  drink,'  said  the  stranger,  speaking  with 
a  Moorish  accent ;  <  it  is  a  good  year  since  he  had  his  last 
draught' 

*' '  By  Santiago,'  said  I,  <  that  boats  even  the  camels  I  have 
seen  in  Africa.  But  come,  you  seem  to  be  something  of  a  sol- 
dier, will  you  sit  down  and  take  part  of  a  soldier's  fare?'  In 
fact,  I  felt  the  want  of  a  companion  in  this  lonely  place,  and  was 
willing  to  put  up  with  an  infidel  Besides,  as  your  exeeUeney 
well  knows,  a  soldier  is  never  very  particular  about  the  imith  of 
his  company,  and  soldiers  of  all  countries  are  comrades  on  peao» 
able  ground." 

The  governor  again  nodded  assent 

^  Well  as  I  was  saying,  I  invited  him  to  share  my  supper* 
such  as  it  was,  for  I  could  not  do  less  in  common  hospitality. 
'  I  have  no  time  to  pause  for  meat  or  drink,'  said  he,  ^  I  have  a 
long  journey  to  make  before  morning.' 

" '  In  which  direction  ?'  said  I. 

^^  Andalusia,'  said  ha 

^  *'  Exactly  my  route,'  said  I,  <  so,  as  you  won't  stop  and  eat 
with  me,  perhaps  you  will  let  mo  mount  and  ride  with  yoo.    1 
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lee  jonr  lione  is  of  a  powerfal  frame,  Fll  warrant  he'll  carry 

''Agreed,'  said  the  trooper;  and  it  would  not  have  been 
civil  and   soldierlike  to  refase,  especially  as  I  had  offered  to 
''^ftft  my  sapper  with  him.    So  up  he  mounted,  and  up  I  mount* 
^  behind  him. 

^'^  Hold  fiurt,'  said  he,  '  my  steed  goes  like  the  wind.' 
'^ '  Never  fear  me,'  said  I,  and  so  off  we  set. 
*^  From  a  walk  the  horse  soon  passed  to  a  trot,  from  a  trot  to 
^    ^Uop,  and  from  a  gallop  to  a  harum-scarum  scamper.     It 
*^^ined  as  if  rocks,'  trees,  houses,  every  thing,  flew  hurry-scurry 
^^lind  ns. 

*<<What  town  is  this?'  said  I. 

'^^ Segovia,'  said  he;  and  before  the  word  was  out  of  his 
^^«nth,  the  towers  of  Segovia  were  out  of  sight.  We  swept  up  the 
^^nadarama  mountains,  and  down  by  the  Eucurial ;  and  we  skirted 
^^e  walls  of  Madrid,  and  we  scoured  away  across  the  plains  of  La 
-^Sanoha.  In  this  way  we  went  up  hill  and  down  dale,  by  towers 
^nd  cities,  all  buried  in  deep  sleep,  and  across  mountains,  and 
plains,  and  rivers,  just  glimmeriDg  in  the  starlight. 

'<«To  make  a  long  story  short,   and   not   to  fatigue  your 

Excellency,  the  trooper  suddenly  pulled  up  on  the  side  of  a 

^nountain.     '  Here  we  are,'  said  he, '  at  the  end  of  our  journey.' 

1  looked  about,  but  could  see  no  signs  of  habitation ;  nothing 

\vLt  the  mouth  of  a  cavern.     While  I  looked  I  saw  multitudes  of 

people  in  Moorish  dresses,  some  on  horseback,  some  on  foot, 

mrriving  as  if  borne  by  the  wind  from  all  points  of  the  ^ompasSi 

mnd  hurrying  into  the  mouth  of  the  cavern  like  bees  into  a  hivo. 

licfore  I  could  ask  a  question  the  trooper  struck  his  long  Moorish 

epurs  into  the  horse's  flanks,  and  dashed  in  with  the  throng.    We 
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pasMd  along  a  steep  winding  way,  that  dewsended  into  tiia  my 
bowcU  of  the  mountain.  Aa  we  pushed  on,  a  light  began  to 
glimmer  up,  by  little  and  little,  like  the  first  glimmerings  of  daj, 
but  what  eaused  it  I  oould  not  discern.  It  grew  stronger  and 
ptronger,  and  enabled  me  to  see  every  thing  around.  I  now 
noticed,  as  we  passed  along,  great  caTcrns,  opening  to  tiia  right 
and  left,  like  halls  in  an  arsenal.  In  some  there  were  ahielda, 
and  helmets,  and  cuirasses,  and  lances,  and  cimeters,  hanging 
against  the  walls ;  in  others  there  were  great  heaps  of  warliko 
munitions,  and  camp  equipage  lying  upon  the  ground. 

^*  It  would  have  done  your  excellency's  heart  good,  being  an 
old  soldier,  to  have  seen  such  grand  provision  for  war.  Then,  in 
other  caverns,  there  were  long  rows  of  horsemen  armed  to  tiia 
teeth,  with  lances  raised  and  banners  unfurled,  all  ready  for  tbe 
field ;  but  they  all  sat  motionless  in  their  saddles  like  so  many 
Mtatues.  In  other  halls  were  warriors  sleeping  on  the  groond 
boHide  their  horses,  and  foot- soldiers  in  groups  ready  to  fwll  into 
the  ranks.    All  were  in  old-fashioned  Moorish  dresses  and  armor. 

^  Well,  your  excellency,  to  cut  a  long  story  short,  we  at 
length  entered  an  immense  cavern,  or  I  may  say  palace,  of  grotto 
work,  the  walls  of  which  seemed  to  be  veined  with  gold  nnd 
silver,  and  to  sparkle  with  diamonds  and  sapphires  and  all  kinds 
of  precious  stones.  At  the  upper  end  sat  a  Moorish  king  on  a 
gi^lden  throne,  with  his  nobles  on  each  side,  and  a  guard  of  Afri- 
can blacks  with  drawn  cimeters.  All  the  crowd  that  oontinoad 
lo  fiock  in,  and  amounted  to  thousands  and  thousands,  paiiod 
OTio  by  one  before  his  throne,  each  paying  homage  as  he  paased. 
(^ome  of  the  multitude  were  dressed  in  magnificent  robes,  withoui 
stain  or  blemish  and  sparkling  with  jewels ;  others  in  burnished 
aiid   enamelled  armor ;    while  others   were   in   mouldered  muA 
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mildewed  gannenU,  and  in  armor  all  battered  and  dented  and 
ooTcred  with  rust 

^I  had  hitherto  held  my  tongue,  for  your  exeellency  well 
knows  it  is  not  for  a  soldier  to  ask  many  questions  when  on 
ijtity,  but  I  oould  keep  silent  no  longer. 

'^^ Prithee,  eomrade,^  said  I,   'what  is  the   meaning  of  all 

tUB?' 

'^^This,'  said  the  trooper,  'is  a  great  and  fearful  mystery 
Know,  O  Christian,  that  you  see  before  you  the  oourt  and  army 
')f  Boabdil  the  last  king  of  Granada.' 

*^ '  What  is  this  you  tell  me?'  cried  I.  '  Boabdil  and  his  oourt 
were  eulod  from  the  land  hundreds  of  years  agone,  and  all  died 
in  Africa.' 

''^So  it  is  recorded  in  your  lying  chronicles,'  replied  the 
Moor,  '  but  know  that  Boabdil  and  the  warriors  who  made  the 
last  struggle  for  Granada  were  ail  shut  up  in  the  mountain  by 
powerful  enchantment.  As  for  the  king  and  army  that  marched 
forth  from  Granada  at  the  time  of  the  surrender,  they  were  a 
mere  phantom  train  of  spirits  and  demons,  permitted  to  assume 
those  shapes  to  deceive  the  Christian  sovereigns.  And  further- 
more let  me  tell  you,  friend,  that  all  Spain  is  a  country  under 
the  power  of  enchantaent.  There  is  not  a  mountain  cave,  not  a 
lonely  watchtower  in  the  plains,  nor  ruined  castle  on  the  hills, 
but  has  some  spell-bound  warriors  sleeping  from  age  to  age 
within  its  vaults,  until  the  sins  are  expiated  for  which  Allah 
pormitted  the  dominion  to  pass  for  a  time  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  &ithfuL  Once  every  year,  on  the  eve  of  St.  John,  they  aie 
ideased  from  enchantment,  from  sunset  to  sunriae,  and  pormitted 
to  repair  here  to  pay  homage  to  their  sovereign  I  and  the  crowds 
which  you  beheld  swarming  into  the  cavern  are  Moslem  warriors 

15 
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from  their  haunts  in  all  parta  of  Spain.  For  mj  oivii  pari 
vou  saw  the  ruined  tower  of  the  bridge  in  Old  Gaatile.  wherf 
T  have  noir  wintered  and  summered  for  many  hundred  yeara,  and 
«  here  I  must  be  back  again  by  daybreak  As  to  the  battalions  uf 
h(*rflo  and  foot  which  you  beheld  drawn  up  in  array  in  tiia  neigh- 
boring cavoms,  they  are  the  spell-bound  warriors  of  Oranada.  It 
is  written  in  the  book  of  fate,  that  when  tue  enchantmeLk  is 
broken,  Boabdil  will  desoend  from  the  mountain  at  the  head  ul 
this  army,  resume  his  throne  in  the  Alhambra  and  his  swray  of 
Granada,  and  gathering  together  the  enehanted  warriors,  from 
all  parts  of  Spain,  will  reeonquer  the  Peninsula  and  restore  it  to 
Moslem  rule.' 

^  *  And  when  shall  this  happen  V  said  I. 
"^ '  Allah  alone  knows :  wo  had  hoped  the  day  of  deliTerane^ 
was  at  hand  ;  but  there  reigns  at  present  a  Tigilant  governor  ir 
the  Alhambra,  a  stanch  old  soldier,  well  known  as  Goremoi 
Manco.  While  such  a  warrior  holds  command  of  the  very  out 
post,  and  stands  ready  to  check  the  first  irruption  from  ihs 
mountain,  I  fear  Boabdil  and  his  soldiery  must  be  oontent  ii 
rest  upon  their  arms/  " 

Here  the  governor  raised  himself  somewhat  penKpadienlarlj 
adjusted  his  sword,  and  twirled  up  his  mustaches. 

(^  To  make  a  long  story  short  and  not  tr  latigwe  your  9M. 
ecllency,  the  trooper,  haying  ^ven  me  this  ^iceounti  diamounta^ 
from  his  steed. 

^ '  Tarry  here,'  said  he,  '  and  guard  613  steed  while  I  go  mJ 
bcw  the  knee  to  Boabdil'  So  saying,  he  strode  away  among  thr 
throng  that  pressed  forward  to  the  throne. 

«<  What's  to  be  done?'  thought  I.  when  thus  left  to  ayaalfi 
*  shall  I  wait  here  until  this  infidel  returns  to  whisk  me  off  on  Us 
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goUin  flieed,  the  Lord  knows  where ;  or  shall  I  make  the  most'  ^ 
my  time  aad  beat  a  retreat  from  this  hobgoblin  oommnDity?'  A 
soldier's  mind  is  soon  made  up,  as  your  excellenoy  weU  knows. 
As  to  the  horse,  he  belonged  to  an  avowed  enemy  of  the  fiuth 
and  the  realm,  and  was  a  &ir  priie  aooording  to  the  rules  of 
war.  So  hoisting  myself  from  the  crupper  into  the  saddle,  I 
iitmed  the  reins,  struck  the  Moorish  stirrups  into  the  sides  uf 
the  steed,  and  put  him  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  out  of  the 
passage  by  which  he  had  entered.  As  we  scoured  by  the  halli 
where  the  Moslem  horsemen  sat  in  motionless  battalions,  I 
thought  I  heard  the  clang  of  armor  and  a  hollow  murmur  of 
Toioes.  I  gave  the  steed  another  taste  of  the  stirrups  and 
doubled  my  speed.  There  was  now  a  sound  behind  me  like  a 
mahing  blast;  I  heard  the  clatter  of  a  thousand  hoofs;  a  countless 
throng  overtook  me.  I  was  borne  along  in  the  press,  and  hurled 
forth  from  the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  while  thousands  of  .shadowy 
forms  were  swept  off  in  every  direction  by  the  four  winds  of 

heaven. 

^  In  the  whirl  and  confusion  of  the  scene  I  was  thrown  sense- 
less to  the  earth.  When  I  came  to  myself  I  was  lying  on  the 
brow  of  a  hill,  with  the  Arabian  steed  standing  beside  me ;  for  in 
&lling.  my  arm  had  slipped  within  the  bridle,  which,  I  presume 
prevented  his  whisking  off  to  Old  Castile. 

^  Your  excellency  may  easily  judge  of  my  surprise,  on  lookiog 
round,  to  behold  hedges  of  aloes  and  Indian  figs  and  other  proofs 
of  a  southern  climate,  and  to  see  a  great  city  below  me,  with 
towerS;  and  palaces,  and  a  grand  cathedral. 

^  1  descended  the  hill  cautiously,  leading  my  steed,  for  I  was 
afraid  to  mount  him  again,  lest  he  should  play  me  some  slippery 
irick.     As  I  descended  I  met  with  your  patrol,  who  let  me  into 
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iho  soerei  that  it  was  Granaila  that  lay  boforo  me ;  and  Ifaat  1 
was  actually  under  the  walls  of  the  Alhambra,  the  foitreia  of  tki 
redoubted  Governor  Manco,  the  terror  of  all  enohanted  Bioalema 
When  I  heard  this,  I  determined  at  onoo  to  seek  jour  exoellenej 
to  inform  jou  of  all  that  I  had  seen,  and  to  warn  jou  of  the  perils 
that  surround  and  undermine  you,  that  you  may  take  noMasarai 
b  time  to  guard  your  fortress,  and  the  kingdom  itself,  frrm  this 
intestine  army  that  lurks  in  the  Tery  bowels  of  the  land." 

'^  And  prithee,  friend,  you  who  are  a  veteran  oampaigner,  and 
hav  3  seen  so  much  service,"  said  the  governor,  "  how  would  yon 
advise  me  to  proceed,  in  order  to  prevent  this  evil  7" 

^  It  is  not  for  a  humble  private  of  the  ranks/'  said  the  sol- 
dier, modestly,  '*  to  pretend  to  instruct  a  commander  of  your  ex- 
cellency's sagacity,  but  it  appears  to  mc  that  your  excellency 
might  cause  all  the  caves  and  entrances  into  the  mountains  to  be 
walled  up  with  solid  mason  work,  so  that  Boabdil  and  his  army 
might  be  completely  corked  up  in  their  subterranean  habitation. 
If  the  good  father,  too,"  added  the  soldier,  reverently  bowing  to 
the  friar,  and  devoutly  crossing  himself,  *^  would  consecrate  the 
barricadoes  with  his  blessing,  and  put  up  a  few  crosses  and  relies 
and  images  of  saints,  I  think  they  might  withstand  all  the  powei 
of  infidel  cnchantmcntb." 

^  They  doubtless  would  be  of  great  avail,"  said  the  friar. 

The  governor  now  placed  his  arm  a-kinibo,  with  his  hand  real- 
ing  on  the  hilt  of  his  Toledo,  fixed  his  eye  upon  the  soldier,  and 
zently  wagging  his  head  from  one  side  to  the  other, 

*'  So.  friend."  said  he,  '*  then  you  really  suppose  I  am  to  Im 
l^ullcd  with  this  cock-and-bull  story  about  enchanted  monntaim 
and  enchanted  Moors  ?  Hark  ye.  culprit !-  —not  another  word 
An  old  soldier  you  may  be,  but  you'll  find  you  have  an  oMcr 
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•oldier  to  deal  with,  and  one  not  easily  outgeneralled.     Uo'l 
goardfl  there !  pat  this  fellow  in  irons." 

The  demure  handmaid  would  have  put  in  a  word  In  fiivor  of 
the  prisoner,  but  the  governor  silenoed  her  with  a  look. 

As  they  were  pinioning  the  soldier,  one  of  the  guards  felt 
eomething  of  bulk  in  his  pocket,  and  drawing  it  forth,  found  a 
long  leathern  purse  that  appeared  to  be  well  filled.  Holding  it 
by  one  corner,  he  turned  out  the  contents  upon  the  table  before 
the  gOTemor,  and  never  did  freebooter's  bag  make  more  gorgeous 
delivery.  Out  tumbled  rings,  and  jewels,  and  rosaries  of  pearls, 
and  sparkling  diamond  crosses,  and  a  profusion  of  ancient  golden 
coin,  some  of  which  fell  jingling  to  the  floor,  and  rolled  away  to 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  chamber. 

For  a  time  the  functions  of  justice  were  suspended ;  there 
was  a  universal  scramble  after  the  glittering  fugitives.     The  gov 
ernor  alone,  who  was  imbued  with  true  Spanish  pride,  maintained 
bis  stately  decorum,  though  his  eye  betrayed  a  little  anxiety 
ontil  the  last  coin  and  jewel  was  restored  to  the  sack. 

The  friar  was  not  so  calm  ;  his  whole  face  glowed  like  a  fur 
DAce,  and  his  eyes  twinkled  and  flashed  at  sight  of  the  rosaries 
and  crosses. 

^  Sacrilegious  wretch  that  thou  art  1"  exclaimed  he ;  ^'  what 
ohurch  or  sanctuary  hast  thou  been  plundering  of  these  sacred 
relics?" 

^  Neither  one  nor  the  other,  holy  fitther.  If  they  be  sacrile- 
gious spoils,  they  must  have  been  taken,  in  times  long  past,  by  the 
infidel  trooper  I  hove  mentioned.  I  was  just  going  to  tell  hin 
excellency  when  he  interrupted  me,  that  on  taking  possession  oi 
the  trooper's  horse,  I  unhooked  a  leathern  saek  which  hung  at 
the  saddle-bow.  and  which  I  presume  contained  the  plunder  of 
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kit  etmpugningi  in  days  of  old,  when  the  Moon  ofnma  the 
oountry." 

**  Mighty  well ;  at  preeent  you  will  make  np  yoor  mind  to 
take  up  your  quarters  in  a  chamber  of  the  yermilion  tower,  whieh, 
though  not  under  a  magie  spell,  will  hold  you  aa  eafe  aa  any  eave 
of  your  enohanted  Moors." 

"^  Tour  ozeelleney  will  do  aa  you  think  proper,"  eaid  the  pris- 
•iier,  coolly.  *^  I  shall  be  thankful  to  your  eaoellenoy  for  any 
accommodation  in  the  fortress.  A  soldier  who  has  been  in  the 
wars,  as  your  excellency  well  knows,  is  not  particular  about  his 
lodgings :  provided  I  have  a  snug  dungeon  and  regular  rations,  I 
shall  manage  to  make  myself  comfortable.  I  would  only  entreat 
that  while  your  excellency  is  so  careful  about  me,  you  would  have 
an  eye  to  your  fortress,  and  think  on  the  hint  I  dropped  about 
stopping  up  the  entrances  to  the  mountain." 

Here  ended  the  scene.  The  prisoner  was  oondueted  to  a 
strong  dungeon  in  the  yermilion  tower,  the  Arabian  steed  was 
led  to  his  excellency's  stable,  and  the  trooper's  sack  was  depoalted 
in  his  excellency's  strong  box.  To  the  latter,  it  is  true,  the  friar 
made  some  demur,  questioning  whether  the  saered  reliea,  which 
were  evidently  sacrilegious  spoils,  should  not  be  placed  in  enstody 
of  the  church ;  but  aa  the  governor  was  peremptory  on  the  subject, 
and  was  absolute  lord  in  the  Alhambra.  the  friar  disereetly  drop- 
ped the  discussion,  but  determined  to  convey  intelligenee  of  the 
fact  to  the  church  dignitaries  in  Granada. 

To  explain  theso  prompt  and  rigid  measures  on  the  part  ol 
old  Oovemor  Manco,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  about  thia  tins 
the  Alpuxarra  mountains  in  the  neighborhood  of  Oranada  wm 
lerribly  infested  by  a  gang  of  robbers,  under  the  command  €i  a 
iaring  chief  named  Manuel  Borasco.  who  were  aoonilOBMd  to 
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prowl  about  the  ooantry,  aad  even  to  enter  the  oity  in  varioiis 
diBguiaes,  to  gain  intelligenoe  of  the  departare  of  oodtoja  of 
merohandifle,  or  trayellera  with  well-lined  parses,  whom  they 
look  oare  to  waylay  in  distant  and  solitary  passes  of  the  road. 
These  repeated  and  daring  outrages'  had  awakened  the  attention 
of  government,  and  the  commanders  of  the  yarious  posts  had 
reeeiTsd  instmotions  to  be  on  the  alert,  and  to  take  up  all 
vuspieious  stragglers.  Qoyemor  Manoo  was  particularly  seaioua 
in  oonaequence  of  the  yarious  stigmas  that  had  been  oast  upon 
his  forU^SB,  and  he  now  doubted  not  he  had  entrapped  some 
formidable  desperado  of  this  gang. 

In  the  mean  time  the  story  took  wind,  and  became  the  talk, 
Bot  merely  of  the  fortress,  but  of  the  whole  oity  of  Granada.  It 
was  said  that  the  noted  robber  Manuel  Borasco,  the  terror  of  the 
Alpuxarras,  had  &llen  into  the  clutches  of  old  Goyemor  Manco, 
and  been  cooped  up  by  him  in  a  dungeon  of  the  yermilion  towers ; 
and  eyery  one  who  had  been  robbed  by  him  flocked  to  recognise 
the  marauder.  The  yermilion  towers,  as  is  well  known,  stand 
apart  from  the  Alhambra  on  a  sister  hill,  separated  from  the 
main  fortress  by  the  rayine  down  which  passes  the  main  avenue. 
There  were  no  outer  walls,  but  a  sentinel  patrolled  before  the 
tower.  The  window  of  the  chamber  in  which  the  soldier  was 
confined  was  strongly  grated,  and  looked  upon  a  small  esplanade. 
Here  the  good  folks  of  Granada  repaired  to  gaze  at  him,  as  they 
would  at  a  laughing  hyena,  grinning  through  the  cage  of  a  men- 
agerie. Nobody,  however,  recognised  him  for  Manuel  Borasco 
for  that  terrible  robber  was  noted  for  a  ferocious  physiognomy, 
and  had  by  no  means  the  good-humored  squint  of  the  prisoner. 
Visitors  came  not  merely  from  the  city,  but  from  all  parts  of  the 
aoantry ;  but  nobody  knew  him,  and  there  began  to  bo  doubts  in 
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the  minJf  of  the  oommoii  people  whether  thcr^  night  bot  be 
•oiue  truth  in  his  story.  That  Boabdil  and  hin  urnij  were  ahvt 
up  in  the  mountain,  was  an  old  tradition  which  many  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants  bad  heard  from  their  fathcra  N ambers  went 
up  to  the  mountain  of  the  sun,  or  rather  of  St.  Elena,  in  acareh 
t)f  the  cave  mentioned  by  the  soldier ;  and  saw  and  peeped  into 
tliu  deep  dark  pit,  desocnding,  no  one  knows  hio^  (kr,  into  the 
moautain,  and  which  remains  there  to  this  day— Um  CaUed 
entrance  to  the  subterranean  abode  of  BoabdiL 

By  degrees  the  soldier  became  popular  with  the  eommoa 
pecple.  A  freebooter  of  the  mountains  is  by  no  oieaiis  the 
opprobrious  character  in  Spain  that  a  robber  is  in  any  othei 
country :  on  the  contrary,  ho  is  a  kind  of  ohiTalroos  personage  in 
the  eyes  of  the  lower  classes.  There  is  always  a  disposition,  also, 
to  uavil  at  the  conduct  of  those  in  command,  and  many  began  to 
murmur  at  the  high-handed  measures  of  old  Ooremor  Mauoo, 
and  to  look  upon  the  prisoner  in  the  light  of  a  martyr. 

The  soldier,  moreover,  was  a  merry,  waggish  fellow,  that  Iwd 
a  joke  for  every  one  who  came  near  his  window,  and  a  soft  spceeh 
for  every  female.  He  had  procured  an  old  guitar  also,  and  would 
sit  by  his  window  and  sing  ballads  and  love-ditties  to  the  delight 
of  the  women  of  the  neighborhood,  who  would  assemble  on  the 
esplanade  in  the  evening  and  dance  boleros  to  bis  nnsie. 
Having  trimmed  off  his  rough  beard,  his  sunbumt  &ae  foand 
favor  in  the  eyMi  of  the  fair,  and  the  demure  handmaid  of  the 
governor  declared  that  his  squint  was  perfectly  irresislihki. 
This  kind-hearted  damsel  had  from  the  first  erinoed  a  deep 
lympathy  in  his  fortunes,  and  having  in  vain«tried  to  mollify  the 
governor,  had  set  to  work  privately  to  mitigate  the  rigor  of  his 
dispensations.    Every  day  she  brought  the  prisoner  some  onunhf 
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of  oomfori  which  had  follen  from  the  goveraor's  table,  or  been 
atistraeted  from  his  larder,  together  with,  now  and  then,  a  condol- 
ing bottle  of  choice  Yal  de  Peflas,  or  rich  Malaga. 

WhUe  this  petty  treason  was  going  on,  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  old  gOTcmor's  citadel,  a  storm  of  open  war  was  brewing  up 
among  his  external  foes.  The  circumstance  of  a  bag  of  gold  and 
Jeweb  haying  been  found  upon  the  person  of  the  supposed  robber^ 
had  been  reported,  with  many  exaggerations,  in  Granada^  A 
^estion  of  territorial  jurisdiction  was  immediately  started  by 
the  gOTcmor's  inveterate  rival,  the  captain-generaL  He  insisted 
that  the  prisoner  had  been  captured  without  the  precincts  of  the 
Alhambra,  and  within  the  rules  of  his  authority.  He  demanded 
his  body  therefore,  and  the  spolia  opima  taken  with  him.  Due 
information  having  been  carried  likewise  by  the  friar  to  the 
grand  inquisitor  of  the  crosses  and  rosaries,  and  other  relics 
contained  in  the  bag,  he  claimed  the  culprit  as  having  been  guilty 
of  sacrilege,  and  insisted  that  his  plunder  was  due  to  the  church, 
and  his  body  to  the  next  auto  da  fe.  The  feuds  ran  high ;  the 
governor  was  furious,  and  swore,  rather  than  surrender  his 
eaptive,  he  would  hang  him  up  within  the  Alhambra,  as  a  spy 
eaught  within  the  purlieus  of  the  fortress. 

The  captain-general  threatened  to  send  a  body  of  soldiers  to 

transfer  the  prisoner  from  the  vermilion  tower  to  the  city.     The 

grand  inquisitor  was  equally  bent  upon  dispatching  a  number  of 

the  familiars  of  the  Holy  Office.     Wor4  was   brought  late  at 

night  to  the  governor  of  these  machinations.     ^  Let  them  come," 

said  he,  ^they'll  find  me  beforehand  with  them;  he  must  rise 

bright  and  early  who  would  take  in  an  old  soldier.'^     He  %ooord 

iDgly  issued  orders  to  have  the  prisoner  removed,  at  daybreak, 

to  the  donjon  keep  within  the  walls  of  the  Alhambra     ''  i^  ii4 

15* 
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d'je  hear,  ohild."  nid  he  to  hit  demare  hmiMlnwid^  ^tmp  at 
mj  door,  and  wake  me  before  oook-erowiog,  that  I  naj  aae  to 
the  matter  nijself." 

The  day  dawned,  the  ooek  orowed,  bat  nobody  tapped  al  the 
door  of  the  gOTemor.  The  tun  rose  high  abore  the  mouitaiii- 
tops,  and  glittered  in  at  his  oasementi  ere  the  gorvmor  wai 
awakened  from  hit  morning  dreamt  by  hit  veteran  oorporal,  vh6 
etood  before  him  with  terror  stamped  upon  hit  iron  Titage. 

'^  He's  off  I  he*s  gone  I"  oriod  the  oorporal,  gaaping  for  bffeatk 

<"  Who's  off— who's  gonef 

^  The  soldier — the  robber — the  deril,  for  anght  I  know;  hit 
dungeon  is  empty,  but  the  door  looked :  no  one  knows  bow  ho 
has  escaped  out  of  it" 

""Who  saw  him  last?" 

^  Your  handmaid,  she  brought  him  hit  rapper.* 

*<  Let  her  be  called  instantly." 

Hero  was  new  matter  of  confusion.  The  ohamber  of  the 
demure  damsel  was  likewise  empty,  her  bed  had  not  boon  alept 
in:  she  had  doubtless  gone  off  with  the  oulprit,  at  the  had 
appeared,  for  some  days  past,  to  have  tk^uent  oonTeraationt 
with  him. 

This  was  wounding  the  old  goTcmor  in  a  tender  part,  bat  he 
Jiad  scarce  time  to  wince  at  it,  when  new  misfortunes  broke  apoa 
his  view.  On  going  into  his  cabinet  he  found  his  strong  boi 
open,  the  leather  purs^  of  the  trooper  abttraoted,  and  with  il^  a 
ooupic  of  corpulent  bags  of  doubloona 

But  bow,  and  which  way  had  the  fugitives  escaped?  An  old 
peasant  who  lived  in  a  cottage  by  the  road-side,  leading  np  into 
the  Sierra,  declared  that  he  had  heard  the  tramp  of  a  powstfcl 
steed  just  before  daybreak.  ^Assing  up  into  the  moontainSb     Hs 
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liftd  looked  out  at  his  oaseiaent,  and  could  jnti  distingabh  a 
horseman,  with  a  female  seated  before  him. 

"  Search  the  stables !"  cried  Oovernor  Manco.  The  stables 
were  searched ;  all  the  horses  were  in  their  stalls,  excepting  the 
Arabian  steed.  In  his  place  was  a  stent  cudgel  tied  to  the 
ttanger,  and  on  it  a  label  bearing  these  words,  "A  gifk  to 
Ooremor  Manco,  from  an  Old  Soldier." 


A  FFTK  IN  THE  ALHAJfBRA. 


The  Saints*  day  of  my  neighbor  and  rival  potentate,  Ibe  oovnt} 
took  placo  during  his  sojourn  in  the  Alhambra.  on  whieh  oeoap 
iicL  he  gave  a  domestic  f^te;  assembling  round  him  the  mem- 
bers of  his  faniiiy  and  houMchold,  while  the  stewards  and  M 
servants  from  his  dintant  possession.s  came  to  pay  him  rcverenoe 
and  partake  of  the  good  cheer,  which  was  sure  to  be  provided. 
It  presented  a  type,  though  doubtless  a  faint  one.  of  the  estath 
lishmeut  of  a  Spanish  noble  in  the  olden  time. 

The  Spaniards  were  alwayH  grandiose  in  their  notiona  ol 
style.  Huge  palaces  ;  lumbering  equipages,  laden  with  footmen 
and  lackeys ;  pompous  retinues,  and  useless  dependents  of  all 
kinds ;  the  dignity  of  a  noble  seemed  commensurate  with  the 
legions  who  loitered  about  his  halls,  fed  at  his  expense,  and 
seemed  ready  to  devour  him  alive.  This,  doubtless,  originated 
in  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  hosts  of  armed  retainers  daring 
(he  wars  with  the  Moors  ;  wars  of  inroads  and  surprifieb  when 
I  noble  was  liable  to  be  suddenly  assailed  in  his  oastlo  by  a  foray 
•f  the  enemy,  or  summoned  to  the  field  by  his  sovereign. 

The  custom  remained  after  the  wars  were  at  an  end ;  and 
fpbat  originated  in  necessity  was  kept  up  through  oatentatioii 
fhe  wealth  whieh  flowed  into  the  country  from  oonqueela  auA 
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fostered  the  passion  for  princely  establishments. 
Aeoording  to  magnificent  old  Spanish  usage,  in  which  pride  and 
generosity  bore  equal  parts,  a  superannuated  servant  was  never 
torncd  off,  but  became  a  charge  for  the  rest  of  his  days ;  nay, 
his  children,  and  his  children's  children,  and  often  their  relatives 
to  the  right  and  left,  became  gradually  entailed  upon  the  family. 
Hence  the  1  uge  palaces  of  the  Spanish  nobility,  which  have 
rich  an  air  of  empty  ostentation  from  the  greatness  of  their  site 
oompared  with  the  mediocrity  and  scantiness  of  their  furniture, 
were  absolutely  required  in  the  golden  days  of  Spain,  by  the 
patriarchal  habits  of  their  possessors.  They  were  little  better 
than  vast  barracks  for  the  hereditary  generations  of  hangers  on 
that  battened  at  the  expense  of  a  Spanish  noble. 

These  patriarchal  habits  of  the  Spanish  nobility  have  declined 
with  their  revenues  ;  though  the  spirit  which  prompted  them  re- 
mains, and  wars  sadly  with  their  altered  fortunes  The  poorest 
iimong  them  have  always  some  hereditary  hangers  on,  who  live  at 
their  expense,  and  make  them  poorer.  Some  who,  like  my 
.neighbor  the  count,  retain  a  modicum  of  their  once  princely 
possessions,  keep  up  a  shadow  of  the  ancient  system,  and  their 
estates  are  overrun  and  the  produce  consumed  by  generations  oi 
idle  retainers. 

The  count  held  estates  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  some 

including  whole  tillages ;  yet  the  revenues  collected  from  theui 

were  comparatively  small ;  some  of  them,  he  assured  me.  barely 

fed  the  hordes  of  dependents  nestled  upon  them,  who  seemed  to 

aonsider  themselves  entitled  to  live  rent  free  and  be  maintained 

into  the  bargain,  because  their  forefathers   had  been  so  since 

lime  immemorial. 

TIic  saint's  day  of  the  old  count  gave  me  a  glimpse  into  a 
15* 
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Spanith  intarior.  For  two  or  thrao  dayi  prmois  prBpumtieBi 
were  made  for  the  ftta.  Viands  of  all  kinda  were  hrooght  up 
from  town,  greeting  the  olfactory  nenres  of  the  old  invalid 
guards,  as  they  were  borne  past  them  through  the  Gate  of  Jnf- 
tioe.  Serrants  hurried  officiously  about  the  oourta ;  the  aneient 
kitchen  of  the  palace  was  again  alive  with  the  tread  of  ooolu 
and  scullions,  and  biased  with  unwonted  first. 

When  the  day  arrived  I  beheld  the  old  eoant  in  patriarchal 
state,  his  family  and  household  around  him,  with  fanotioDariai 
who  mismanaged  his  estates  at  a  distance  and  oonaumed  the  pro- 
ceeds; while  numerous  old  worn-out  serranta  and  penaioneif 
were  loitering  about  tlie  courts  and  keeping  within  smell  of  the 
kitchen. 

It  was  a  joyous  day  in  the  Alhambra.  The  guests  diaperaed 
themselves  about  the  palace  before  the  hour  of  dinner,  onjoying 
the  luxuries  of  its  courts  and  fountains,  and  embosomed  gar^ 
dens,  and  music  and  laughter  resounded  through  ita  late  aUent 
hallfl. 

The  feast,  for  a  set  dinner  in  Spain  is  literally  a  feaat^  waa 
served  in  tlic  beautiful  Moresco  Hall  of  '*  Las  doa  Hermanaa." 
The  table  was  loaded  with  all  the  luxuries  of  the  season ;  tbeit 
was  an  almost  interminable  succession  of  dishes ;  showing  how 
truly  the  feast  at  the  rich  Camachos'  wedding  in  Don  Qnizota 
was  a  picture  of  a  Spanish  banquet.  A  joyous  conviviality'  pro- 
vailed  round  the  board ;  for  though  Spaniards  are  generally  alh 
stemious,  they  are  complete  revellers  on  occaaiona  like  the  pi^ 
sent,  and  none  more  so  than  the  Andalusians.  For  my  part, 
there  was  something  peculiarly  excitin^in  thus  sitting  at  a  fiaaat 
in  the  royal  Iialls  of  the  Alhambra,  given  by  one  who  might  ehim 
remote  affinity  with  its  Moorish  kings,  and  who  waa  a  lineal  np^ 
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rctenUtire  of  GodmIto  of  Oordova,  one  of  the  most  diBtingoiah- 
ed  of  the  Chriaiisn  conquerors. 

The  banquet  ended,  the  company  adjourned  to  the  Hall  of 
Ambassadors.  Here  every  one  endeavored  to  contribute  to  the 
general  amusement,  singing,  improvising,  telling  wonderful  talcSy 
or  dancing  popular  dances  to  that  all  pervading  talisman  of 
Spanish  pleasure,  the  guitar. 

The  count's  gifted  little  daughter  was  as  usual  the  life  and 
delight  of  the  assemblage,  and  I  was  more  than  ever  struck  with 
hex  aptness  and  wonderful  versatility.  She  took  a  part  in  two 
or  three  scenes  of  elegant  comedy  with  some  of  her  companions, 
and  performed  them  with  exquisite  point  and  finished  grace  ;  she 
gave  imitations  of  the  popular  Italian  singers,  some  serious,  some 
oomic,  with  a  rare  quality  of  voice,  and,  I  was  assured,  with  sin- 
gular fidelity ;  she  imitated  the  dialects,  dances,  ballads,  and 
movements  and  manners  of  the  gipsies,  and  the  peasants  of  the 
Yega,  with  equal  felicity,  but  every  thing  was  done  with  an  all- 
pervading  grace  and  a  lady-like  tact  perfectly  fascinating. 

The  great  charm  of  every  thing  she  did  was  its  freedom 
from  pretension  or  ambitious  display,  its  happy  spontaneity. 
Every  thing  sprang  from  the  impulse  of  the  moment ;  or  was  in 
prompt  compliance  with  a  request.  She  seemed  unconscious  of 
the  rarity  and  extent  of  her  own  talent,  and  was  like  a  child  at 
home  revelling  in  the  buoyancy  of  its  own  gay  and  innocent 
spirits.  Indeed  I  was  told  she  had  never  exerted  her  talents  in 
general  society,  but  only,  as  at  present,  in  the  domestic  circle. 

Her  faculty  of  observation  and  her  perception  of  character 
most  have  been  remarkably  quick,  for  she  could  have  had  only 
oamial  and  transient  glances  at  the  scenes,  manners  and  customs^ 
depicted  with  such  truth  and  spirit     ''  Indeed  it  is  a  continual 
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wonder  to  us,"  uid  the  coanteas,  "  where  the  child  (U  Nihi)  hx 
picked  up  tbeae  thiogs  ;  bcr  life  being  passed  almost  untinlj  >' 
hijiiie,  in  Ibe  bosom  of  the  family." 

Bvpning  approached ;  twilight  began  to  throw  its  shidoin 
nbnut  the  hnlls,  sod  the  bats  to  steal  forth  trom  their  Inrkinf 
plaoQ  and  flit  about  A  notion  aeited  the  little  damsel  and  Wtw 
of  her  youthful  oompanions,  to  set  out,  under  the  guidance  of 
Dulorcs,  and  explore  the  less  frequented  parts  of  the  palaoeii 
quest  of  mysteries  and  enchantments.  Thus  conducted,  thif 
peeped  fearfully  into  the  gloomy  old  mosque,  but  quick  drew  \»A 
on  being  told  that  a  Moorish  king  had  been  murdered  there; 
thej  ventured  into  the  mysterious  regions  of  the  bath,  frightening 
themselves  with  the  sounds  and  murmurs  of  hidden  aqueduMt, 
and  flying  with  mock  panic  at  the  alarm  of  phantom  Mcin. 
They  then  undertook  the  adventure  of  the  Iron  Gate,  a  pU«  of 
baleful  note  in  the  Alhambra,  It  is  a  postern  gate,  opening 
into  a  dark  ravine ;  a  narrow  covered  way  leads  down  to  it,  whirfi 
used  to  be  the  terror  of  Dolores  and  her  playmates  in  ohildhfMd) 
us  it  was  said  a  hand  without  a  body  would  sometimes  bo 
stretched  out  from  the  wall  and  scito  hold  of  the  passers  by. 

The  little  party  of  enchantment  hunters  ventured  to  thew 
trance  of  the  covered  way,  bnt  nothing  would  tempt  tliem  <> 
enter,  in  this  hour  of  gathering  gloom;  they  dreaded  the  gnT 
of  the  phantom  arm. 

A(  length  they  came  running  back  into  the  Halt  of  Aiak*- 
tadcrs  in  a  mock  paroiysni  of  terror  ;  they  had  positively  sw* 
two  spectral  figures  all  in  wliite.  Tlioy  had  not  stopped  to  M' 
amine  them  ;  but  could  not  be  mistaken,  for  they  glared  distinrtlj 
through  the  surrounding  gloom,  Dolores  soon  arrived  and  rt 
plained  the  mystery.     Theepeolres  proved  to  bo  two  statMS  <>' 
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ymphs  in  white  marble,  placed  at  the  entrance  of  a  yaolted  paa- 
ige.  Upon  this  a  grave,  but,  as  I  thought,  somewhat  sly  old 
entleman  present,  who,  I  bclicye,  was  the  count's  advocate  or 
iff!  adviser,  assured  them  that  these  statues  were  connected 
rith  one  of  the  greatest  mysteries  of  the  Alhambra ;  that  there 
ns  a  curious  history  concerning  them,  and  moreover,  that  they 
toed  a  living  monument  in  marble  of  female  secrecy  and  discre- 
ioxL  All  present  entreated  him  to  tell  the  liistory  of  the  statues. 
So  took  a  little  time  to  recollect  the  details,  and  then  gave  them 
A  sohstaQoe  the  following  legend. 


LEGEND  OF  THE  TWO  DISCREET  STATUEa 

Thbp.i  lived  ouoc  in  a  waste  apartment  of  the  Alhamhrm,  a  many 
little  fellow,  named  Lope  SanehcL  who  worked  in  the  gardent^ 
and  was  as  brisk  and  blithe  as  a  grasshopper,  singing  all  day  long. 
He  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  fortress ;  when  his  work  waa 
over,  he  would  sit  on  one  of  the  stone  benches  of  the  esplanade, 
strum  his  guitar,  and  sing  long  ditties  about  the  Gid,  and  Ber- 
nardo del  Carpio,  and  Fernando  del  Pulgar,  and  other  Spaniab 
heroes,  for  the  amusement  of  the  old  soldiers  of  the  fortress,  or 
would  strike  up  a  merrier  tune,  and  set  the  girls  dancing  boleros 
and  fandangos. 

Like  most  little  men,  Lope  Sanches  had  a  strapping  buxom 
dame  for  a  wife,  who  could  almost  have  put  him  in  her  pooket; 
but  he  lacked  the  usual  poor  man's  lot — instead  of  ten  ehildren 
he  had  but  one.  This  was  a  little  black -eyed  girl  about  twelve 
years  of  age,  named  Sanchica,  who  was  as  merry  as  himself,  and 
the  delight  of  his  heart.  She  played  about  him  as  he  worked  in 
the  gardens,  danced  to  his  guitar  as  he  sat  in  the  shade,  and  ran 
w  wild  as  a  young  fawn  about  the  groves  and  alleys  and  mined 
halls  of  the  Alhambra. 

It  was  now  the  eve  of  the  blessed  St  John,  and  the  holidayp 
loving  gossips  of  the  Alhambra,  men,  women,  and  ehilJran.  weat 
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ap  at  night  to  the  mountain  of  the  son,  which  rises  above  the 
Oenoralife,  to  keep  their  midsummer  vigil  on  its  level  summit 
It  was  a  bright  moonlight  night,  and  all  the  mountains  were  gray 
and  silvery,  and  the  city,  with  its  domes  and  spires,  lay  in  sha- 
dows below,  and  the  Vega  was  like  a  fairy  land,  with  haunted 
streams  gleaming  among  its  dusky  groves.  On  the  highest  part 
of  the  mountain  they  lit  up  a  bonfire,  according  to  an  old  custom 
of  the  country  handed  down  from  the  Moors.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  surrounding  country  were  keeping  a  similar  vigil,  and  bon- 
fires, here  and  there  in  the  Vega,  and  along  the  folds  of  the  moon- 
tuns,  biased  up  palely  in  the  moonlight. 

The  evening  was  gayly  passed  in  dancing  to  the  guitar  of 
liope  Sanchez,  who  was  never  so  joyous  as  when  on  a  holiday 
revel  of  the  kind.  While  the  dance  was  going  on,  the  little  San- 
chica  with  some  of  her  playmates  sported  among  the  ruins  of  an 
old  Moorish  fort  that  crowns  the  mountain,  when,  in  gathering 
pebbles  in  the  fosse,  she  found  a  small  hand  curiously  carved  of 
jet,  the  fingers  closed,  and  the  thumb  firmly  clasped  upon  them. 
Overjoyed  with  her  good  fortune,  she  ran  to  her  mother  with  her 
prise.  It  immediately  became  a  subject  of  sage  speculation,  and 
was  eyed  by  some  with  superstitious  distrust  '^  Throw  it  away,** 
said  one;  ^'it's  Moorish — depend  upon  it  there's  mischief  and 
witchcraft  in  it"  '^  By  no  means,"  said  another ;  "  you  may  sell 
it  for  something  to  the  jewellers  of  the  Zacatin."  In  the  midst 
of  this  discussion  an  old  tawny  soldier  drew  near,  who  had  served 
in  Africa,  and  was  as  swarthy  as  a  Moor.  He  examined  the  hand 
with  a  knowing  look.  "  I  have  seen  things  of  this  kind,"  said 
bo,  ^  among  the  Moors  of  Barbary.  It  is  a  great  virtue  to  guard 
against  the  evil  eye,  and  all  kinds  of  spells  and  enchantments,  f 
give  you  joy,  friend  Lope,  this  bodes  good  luck  to  your  child. 
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Upon  heuring  this,  the  wife  of  Lope  Baaehes  ued  the  little 
hand  of  jet  to  a  ribbon,  and  hung  it  roand  the  neek  of  her  dangih 
ter. 

The  sight  of  this  talisman  called  ap  all  the  frTorite  rapenti- 
tions  about  the  Moors.  The  danoe  was  negleeted,  and  thej  aat 
IQ  groups  on  the  ground,  telling  old  legendary  tales  handed 
down  from  their  ancestors.  Some  of  their  stories  turned  «poii 
the  wonders  of  the  very  mountain  upon  which  they  were  seated, 
which  is  a  famous  hobgoblin  region.  One  ancient  erone  gave  a 
long  account  of  the  subterranean  palace  in  the  bowels  of  that 
mountain  where  Boabdil  and  all  his  Moslem  eoart  are  nid  to  re- 
main enchanted.  ^  Among  yonder  ruins,"  said  she,  pointing  to 
some  crumbling  walls  and  mounds  of  earth  on  a  distant  part  of 
the  mountain,  "  there  is  a  deep  black  pit  that  goes  down,  down 
into  the  Tcry  heart  of  the  mountsin.  For  all  the  money  in  Gra- 
nada I  would  not  look  down  into  it.  Once  upon  a  time  a  poor 
man  of  the  Alhambra,  who  tended  goats  upon  this  mountain, 
scrambled  down  into  that  pit  after  a  kid  that  had  Mien  in.  He 
oame  out  again  all  wild  and  staring,  and  told  such  things  of 
what  he  had  seen,  that  cyery  one  thought  his  brain  was  turned. 
He  raved  for  a  day  or  two  about  the  hobgoblin  Moors  thai  had 
pursued  him  in  the  cavern,  and  could  hardly  be  persuaded  to 
drive  his  goats  up  again  to  the  mountain.  He  did  so  at  laai,  but, 
poor  man,  he  never  came  down  again.  The  neighbora  found  his 
goats  browsing  about  the  Moorish  ruins,  and  his  hat  and  nanUa 
lying  near  the  mouth  of  the  pit,  but  he  was  never  more  heard 
of.' 

The  little  Sanchica  listened  with  breathless  attention  lo  tUff 
story.  She  was  of  a  curious  nature,  and  felt  immediately  m  grsil 
hankering  to  peep  into  this  dangerous  pit     Stealing  awmj 
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ber  companions  she  sought  the  distant  ruins,  and  after  groping 
for  some  time  among  them  came  to  a  small  hollow,  or  basin,  near 
the  brow  of  the  mountain,  where  it  swept  steeply  down  into  the 
▼alley  of  the  Darro.  In  the  centre  of  this  basin  yawned  the 
mouth  of  the  pit.  Sanchica  ventured  to  the  verge,  and  peeped 
in.  All  was  as  black  as  pitch,  and  gave  an  idea  of  immeasurable 
depth.  Her  blood  ran  cold ;  she  drew  back,  then  peeped  in 
again,  then  would  have  run  away,  then  took  another  peep— the 
▼ery  horror  of  the  thin^  was  delightful  to  her.  At  length  she 
rolled  a  large  stone,  and  pushed  it  over  the  brink.  For  some 
time  it  fell  in  silence ;  then  struck  some  rocky  projection  with  a 
Tiolent  crash,  then  rebounded  from  side  to  side,  rumbling  and 
tumbling,  with  a  noise  like  thunder,  then  made  a  final  splash  into 
water,  far,  far  below — ^and  all  was  again  silent. 

The  silence,  however,  did  not  long  continue.  It  seemed  as  if 
something  had  been  awakened  within  this  dreary  abyss.  A  mur- 
muring sound  gradually  rose  out  of  the  pit  like  the  hum  and 
bnu  of  a  beehive.  It  grew  louder  and  louder ;  there  was  the 
confusion  of  voices  as  of  a  distant  multitude,  together  with  the 
faint  din  of  arms,  clash  of  cymbals  and  clangor  of  trumpets,  as 
if  some  army  were  marshalling  for  battle  in  the  very  bowels  of 
the  mountain. 

The  child  drew  off  with  silent  awe,  and  hastened  back  to  the 
place  where  she  had  left  her  parents  and  their  companions.  All 
were  gone.  The  bonfire  was  expiring,  and  its  last  wreath  of 
amoke  curling  up  in  the  moonshine.  The  distant  fires  that  had 
biased  along  the  mountains  and  in  the  Vega  were  all  extinguish- 
ed, and  every  thing  seemed  to  have  sunk  to  repose.  Sanchica 
ealled  her  parents  and  some  of  her  companions  by  name,  bnl 
no  reply.     She  ran  down  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and 
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by  the  gardens  of  the  Gcncralife,  until  she  arriT«d  in  tlie  alley 
of  treos  leading  to  the  Alhambra,  when  she  seated  henelf  on  a 
bench  of  a  woody  recess  to  recover  breath.  The  bell  from  the 
watch  tower  of  the  Alhambra  tolled  midnight  There  was  a  deep 
tranquillity  as  if  all  nature  slept ;  excepting  the  low  tinkling 
sound  of  an  unseen  stream  that  ran  under  the  corert  of  the 
bush  js  The  breathing  sweetness  of  the  atmosphere  was  lulling 
her  to  sleep,  when  her  eye  was  caught  by  something  glittering 
at  a  distance,  and  to  her  surprise  she  beheld  a  long  csTaleade  of 
Moorish  warriors  pouring  down  the  mountain  side  and  along  the 
leafy  avenues.  Some  were  armed  with  lances  and  shields;  others 
with  cimeters  and  battle-azes,  and  with  polished  cuirasses  that 
flashed  in  the  moonbeams.  Their  horses  pranced  proudly  and 
champed  upon  their  bits,  but  their  tramp  caused  no  more  aound 
than  if  they  had  been  shod  with  felt,  and  the  riders  were  all  as 
pale  as  death.  Among  them  rode  a  beautiful  lady,  with  a  crowned 
head  and  long  golden  locks  entwined  with  pearls.  The  housings 
of  her  palfry  were  of  crimson  velvet  embroidered  with  gold,  and 
swept  the  earth ;  but  she  rode  all  disconsolate,  with  eyes  erer 
filed  upon  the  ground. 

Then  succeeded  a  train  of  courtiers  magnificently  arrayed  in 
robes  and  turbans  of  divers  colors,  and  amidst  them,  on  a  oreau- 
colored  charger,  rode  king  Boabdil  el  Chico,  in  a  royal  mantle 
covered  with  jewels,  and  a  crown  sparkling  with  diamonds.  The 
little  Sanchica  knew  him  by  his  yellow  beard,  and  his  resemblanee 
to  his  portrait,  which  she  had  often  seen  in  the  picture  gallery  of 
the  Oeneralife.  She  gazed  in  wonder  and  admiration  at  this 
royal  pageant,  as  it  passed  glistening  among  the  trees ;  but 
tiiough  she  knew  these  monarchs  and  courtiers  and  warriorB|  m 
palo  and  silent,  were  out  of  the  common  course  of  nature^  and 
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tilings  of  magio  and  enohantmeDt,  yet  she  looked  on  with  a  bold 
heart,  sach  oonrage  did  she  derive  from  the  mystic  talisman  ci 
the  hand,  whioh  was  suspended  aboat  her  neok. 

The  cayaleade  having  passed  by,  she  rose  and  followed.  It 
oontinaed  on  to  the  great  Qate  of  Justice,  which  stood  wide  open ; 
the  old  invalid  sentinels  on  duty  lay  on  the  stone  benches  of  the 
barbican,  buried  in  profound  and  apparently  charmed  sleep,  md 
the  phantom  pageant  swept  noiselessly  by  them  with  flaunting 
banner  and  triumphant  state.  Sanchica  would  have  followed ; 
but  to  her  surprise  she  beheld  an  opening  in  the  earth,  within 
the  barbican,  leading  down  beneath  the  foundations  of  the  tower. 
She  entered  for  a  little  distance,  and  was  encouraged  to  proceed 
by  finding  steps  rudely  hewn  in  the  rock,  and  a  vaulted  passage 
here  and  there  lit  up  by  a  silver  lamp,  which,  while  it  gave  light, 
diffused  likewise  a  grateful  fragrance.  Venturing  on,  she  came 
at  last  to  a  great  hall,  wrought  out  of  the  heart  of  the  mountain} 
magnificently  furnished  in  the  Moorish  style,  and  lighted  up  by 
silver  and  crystal  lamps.  Here,  on  an  ottoman,  sat  an  old  man 
in  Moorish  dress,  with  a  long  white  beard,  nodding  and  dosing, 
with  a  staff  in  his  hand,  which  seemed  ever  to  be  slipping  from 
his  grasp ;  while  at  a  little  distance  sat  a  beautiful  lady,  in 
ancient  Spanish  dress,  with  a  coronet  all  sparkling  with  diamonds, 
and  her  hair  entwined  with  pearls,  who  was  softly  playing  on  a 
silver  lyre.  The  little  Sanchica  now  recollected  a  story  she  had 
beard  among  the  old  people  of  the  Alhambra,  concerning  a  Oothie 
princess  confined  in  the  centre  of  the  mountain  by  an  old  Arabian 
magician,  whom  she  kept  bound  up  in  magic  sleep  by  the  power 
of  music. 

The  lady  paused  with  surprise  at  seeing  a  mortal  in  that 
enchanted  hall  ^  Is  it  the  eve  of  the  blessed  St  John  ?"  said 
she. 
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"  It  18  "  replied  Sanchiea. 

^  Then  for  one  night  the  magio  charm  ia  mapendad.    Goni 
hither,  child,  and  fear  not.     I  am  a  Chriatian  like  thyaelfl  thongfa 
bound  here  by  enchantment     Toach  mj  fettera  with  tlia  talia- 
man  that  hangs  about  thy  neck,  and  for  thia  night  I  ahall  b 
free." 

So  mjing.  she  opened  her  robes  and  displayed  a  broad  golden 
oand  round  her  waist,  and  a  golden  ohain  that  fiuitened  her  to 
the  ground.  The  child  hesitated  not  to  apply  the  little  hand  of 
jet  to  the  golden  band,  and  immediately  the  ohun  fell  to  the 
earth.  At  the  sound  the  old  man  woke  and  began  to  rub  hia 
eyes ;  but  the  lady  ran  her  fingers  over  the  chords  of  the  lyre, 
and  again  he  fell  into  a  slumber  and  began  to  nod,  and  hia  staff 
to  falter  in  his  hand.  '*  Now,"  said  the  lady,  **  touch  hia  staff 
with  the  talismanic  hand  of  jet."  The  child  did  so,  and  it  fell 
from  his  grasp,  and  ho  sank  in  a  deep  sleep  on  the  ottoman. 
The  lady  gently  laid  the  silver  lyre  on  the  ottoman,  leaning  it 
against  the  head  of  the  sleeping  magician ;  then  touching  the 
chords  until  they  vibrated  in  his  ear — ^  0  potent  spirit  of  har- 
mony," said  she,  ^  continue  thus  to  hold  his  senses  in  thraldom 
till  the  return  of  day.  Now  follow  me,  my  child,"  continued 
she,  ''  and  thou  shalt  behold  the  Alhambra  as  it  was  in  the  days 
of  its  glory,  for  thou  hbst  a  magic  talisman  that  reTemla  all 
enchantments."  Sanchica  followed  the  lady  in  silence.  Thej 
passed  up  through  the  entrance  of  the  cavern  into  the  barbiean 
df  the  Gate  of  Justice,  and  thence  to  the  Plasa  de  los  Alpbea,  or 
esplanade  within  the  fortress. 

This  was  all  filled  with  Moorish  soldiery,  horse  and  fbot| 
marshalled  in  squadrons,  with  banners  displayed.  There  were 
Eojal  guards  also  at  the  portal,  and  rows  of  African  blaeki  with 
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di  ¥wn  oimetora.  No  one  spoke  a  word,  aud  Sanohica  paMed  on 
fef  ^lesslj  after  her  coud actor.  Her  astonishment  increased  od 
en'sring  the  royal  palace,  in  which  she  had  been  reared.  The 
broad  moonshine  lit  np  all  the  halls  and  courts  and  gardens 
almost  as  brightly  as  if  it  were  day,  but  revealed  a  far  different 
M)ene  from  that  to  which  she  was  accustomed.  The  walls  of  the 
apartments  were  no  longer  stained  and  rent  by  time.  Instead 
of  oobwebs,  they  were  now  hung  with  rich  silks  of  Damascus,  and 
the  gildings  and  arabesque  paintings  were  restored  to  their  origi* 
Dal  brilliancy  and  freshness.  The  halls,  no  longer  naked  and 
unfurnished,  were  set  out  with  divans  and  ottomans  of  the  rarest 
stuffs,  embroidered^with  pearls  and  studded  with  precious  gems, 
and  all  the  fountains  in  the  courts  and  gardens  were  playing. 

The  kitchens  were  again  in  full  operation  ;  cooks  were  busy 
preparing  shadowy  dishes,  and  roasting  and  boiling  the  phantoms 
of  pullets  and  partridges  :  servants  were  hurrying  to  and  fro 
with  silver  dishes  heaped  up  with  dainties,  and  arranging  a  deli- 
cious banquet.  The  Court  of  Lions  was  thronged  with  guards, 
and  courtiers,  and  alfaquis,  as  in  the  old  times  of  the  Moors  ; 
and  at  the  upper  end,  in  the  saloon  of  judgment,  sat  Boabdil  on 
his  throne,  surrounded  by  his  court,  and  swaying  a  shadowy  scep- 
tre for  the  night.  Notwithstanding  all  this  throng  and  seeming 
bustle,  not  a  voice  nor  a  footstep  was  to  be  heard ;  nothing  inter- 
rupted the  midnight  silence  but  the  splashing  of  the  fountains. 
The  little  Sanchica  followed  her  conductress  in  mute  amazement 
about  the  palace,  until  they  came  to  a  portal  opening  to  the 
vaulted  passages  beneath  the  great  tower  of  Comares.  On  each 
fide  of  the  portal  sat  the  figure  of  a  nymph,  wrought  out  of  ala- 
baster.    Their  heads  were  turned  aside,  aud   their  regards  fixed 

upon   the   same  spot  within  the  vault      The  enchanted  lady 
16 
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IMued,  and  beckoned  the  child  to  her.  **  Here,"  nid  Aib^  *  ii 
a  great  secret,  which  I  will  reveal  to  thee  in  reward  for  thy 
faith  and  ooarago.  These  discreet  statues  watch  over  a  treasure 
hidden  in  old  times  by  a  Moorish  king.  Tell  thy  father  to 
search  the  spot  on  which  their  eyes  are  fixed,  and  he  will  find 
what  will  nuke  him  richer  than  any  man  in  Granada.  Thj  in- 
nocent hands  alone,  however,  gifted  as  thou  art  also  with  the 
talisman,  can  remove  the  treasure.  Bid  thy  father  use  it  dis- 
creetly, and  devote  a  part  of  it  to  the  performance  of  daily 
masses  for  my  deliverance  from  this  unholy  enchantment" 

When  the  lady  liad  spoken  these  words,  she  led  the  child  on> 
ward  to  the  little  garden  of  Lindaraxa,  which  is  hard  by  the 
vault  of  the  statues.  The  mooii  trembled  upon  the  waters  of  the 
solitary  fountain  in  the  centre  of  the  garden,  and  shed  a  tender 
light  upon  the  orange  and  citron  trees.  The  beautiful  lady 
plucked  a  branch  of  myrtle  and  wreathed  it  round  the  head  of 
the  child.  "  Let  this  be  a  memento  "  said  she,  ^  of  what  I  have 
revealed  to  thee,  and  a  testimonial  of  its  truth.  My  hour  is 
come ;  I  must  return  to  the  enchanted  hall ;  follow  me  not,  Ini 
evil  befall  thee — farewell.  Remember  what  I  have  said,  and 
have  masses  performed  for  my  deliverance."  So  saying,  the 
lady  entered  a  dark  passage  leading  beneath  the  tower  of  Comsp 
res,  and  was  no  longer  seen. 

The  faint  crowing  of  a  cock  was  now  heard  from  the  eottagM 
below  the  Alhambra,  in  the  valley  of  the  Darro,  and  a  psle 
streak  of  light  began  to  appear  above  the  eastern  monntunsi 
A  slight  wind  arose,  there  was  a  sound  like  the  rustling  of  dry 
leaves  through  the  courts  and  corridors,  and  door  afler  iooff 
shut  to  with  a  jarring  sound. 

Sanehipt  returned  to  the  scenes  she  had   so  lately  beheld 
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thronged  with  the  shadowy  maltitude,  but  Boabdil  and  his  phan 
torn  court  were  gone.  The  moon  shone  into  empty  halls  and 
galleries  stripped  of  their  transient  splendor,  stained  and  dilapi 
dated  by  time,  and  hang  with  cobwebs.  The  bat  flitted  about  io 
the  uncertain  light,  and  the  frog  croaked  from  the  fiflh-pond. 

Sanohica  now  made  the  best  of  her  way  to  a  reniote  staircase 
that  led  up  to  the  humble  apartment  occupied  by  her  family. 
The  door  as  usual  was  open,  for  Lope  Sanchez  was  too  poor  io 
need  bolt  or  bar ;  she  crept  quietly  to  her  pallet,  and,  putting  the 
myrtle  wreath  beneath  her  pillow,  soon  fell  asleep. 

In  the  morning  she  related  all  that  had  befallen  her  to  her 
Cither.  Lope  Sanchez,  however,  treated  the  whole  as  a  mere 
dream,  and  laughed  at  the  child  for  her  credulity.  He  went 
forth  to  his  customary  labors  in  the  garden,  but  had  not  been 
there  long  when  his  little  daughter  came  running  to  him  almost 
breathless.  "'  Father !  father  !"  cried  she,  ^  behold  the  myrtle 
wreath  which  the  Moorish  lady  bound  round  my  head." 

Lope  Sanchez  gazed  with  astonishment,  for  the  stalk  of  the 
myrtle  was  of  pure  gold,  and  every  leaf  was  a  sparkling  emerald  1 
Being  not  much  accustomed  to  precious  stones,  he  was  ignorant 
of  the  real  value  of  the  wreath,  but  he  saw  enough  to  convince  him 
that  it  was  something  more  substantial  than  the  stuff  of  which 
dreams  are  generally  made,  and  that  at  any  rate  the  child  had 
dreamt  to  some  purpose.  His  first  care  was  to  enjoin  the  most 
absolute  secrecy  upon  his  daughter ;  in  this  respect,  however,  ht 
was  secure,  for  she  had  discretion  far  beyond  her  years  or  sex. 
He  then  repaired  to  the  vault,  where  stood  the  statues  of  the  two 
alabaster  nymphs.  He  remarked  that  their  heads  were  turned 
from  the  portal,  and  that  the  regards  of  each  were  fixed  upon 
the  same  point  in  the  interior  of  the  building.     Lope  Sanchcs 
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eould  not  Irat  admire  this  moit  diaereet  oontriYaiwe  fiir  gaaiding 
a  secret  He  drew  a  line  from  the -eyes  of  the  statnea  to  the 
point  of  regard,  made  a  prirate  mark  on  the  wall,  and  then  re* 
tirod. 

All  day,  howcTcr,  the  mind  of  Lope  Sanchei  was  distraeted 
Ik  it  h  a  thousand  cares  He  could  not  help  hovering  within  dis- 
tant view  uf  the  two  statues,  and  hccame  nerrons  from  the  dread 
that  the  golden  secret  might  be  discovered.  Every  footstep  that 
approached  the  place  made  him  tremble.  He  would  have  given 
any  thing  could  he  but  have  turned  the  heads  of  the  statnea, 
forgetting  that  they  had  looked  precisely  in  the  same  direction 
for  some  hundreds  of  years,  without  any  person  being  the  wiser. 

^  A  plague  upon  them,"  he  would  say  to  himself,  ^  theyll 
betray  all ;  did  ever  mortal  hear  of  such  a  mode  of  guarding  a 
secret  ?"  Then  on  hearing  any  one  advance,  he  would  steal  oflf^ 
as  though  his  very  lurking  near  the  place  would  awaken  snspi- 
cion.  Then  he  would  return  cautiously,  and  peep  from  a  dis- 
tance to  see  if  every  thing  was  secure,  but  the  sight  of  the 
statues  would  again  call  forth  his  indignation.  ^  Ay,  there  they 
stand,"  would  he  say,  ^always  looking,  and  looking,  and  looking, 
just  where  they  should  not.  Confound  them  I  they  are  just  like 
all  their  sex ;  if  they  have  not  tongues  to  tattle  with,  they'll  bo 
sure  to  do  it  with  their  eyes." 

At  length,  to  his  relief,  the  long  aniious  day  drew  to  a  eloia. 
The  sound  of  footsteps  was  no  longer  heard  in  the  echoing  halls 
of  the  Alhambra ;  the  last  stranger  passed  the  threshold,  the 
great  portal  was  barred  and  bolted,  and  the  bat  and  the  frog  and 
tlie  hooting  owl  gradually  resumed  their  nightly  vocations  in  the 
deserted  palace. 

Lope  Sanches  waited,  howevei,  until  the  night  iraa  fkr  ad> 
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nuioed  before  he  ventured  with  his  little  daughter  to  the  hall  of 
Che  two  nymphs.  He  found  them  looking  as  knowingly  and 
mysteriously  as  ever  at  the  secret  place  of  deposit.  "  By  yom 
leaves,  gentle  ladies,"  thought  Lope  Sanchez,  as  he  passed  be 
tween  them,  ^  I  will  relieve  you  from  this  charge  that  nyust  havo 
set  so  heavy  in  your  minds  for  the  last  two  or  three  centuries.' 
He  accordingly  went  to  work  at  the  part  of  the  wall  which  h< 
had  marked,  and  in  a  little  while  laid  open  a  concealed  recess 
in  which  stood  two  great  jars  of  porcelain.  He  attempted  tc 
draw  them  forth,  but  they  were  immovable,  until  touched  by 
the  innocent  hand  of  his  little  daughter.  .  With  her  aid  he  dis- 
lodged them  from  their  niche,  and  found,  to  his  great  joy,  that 
they  were  filled  with  pieces  of  Moorish  gold,  mingled  with  jewels 
and  precious  stones.  Before  daylight  he  managed  to  convey 
them  to  his  chamber,  and  left  the  two  guardian  statues  with 
their  eyes  still  fixed  on  the  vacant  wall. 

Lope  Sanchez  had  thus  on  a  sudden  become  a  rich  man ;  but 
riches,  as  usual,  brought  a  world  of  cares  to  which  he  had  hither- 
to been  a  stranger.  How  was  he  to  convey  away  his  wealth  with 
safety  ?  How  was  he  even  to  enter  upon  the  enjoyment  of  it 
without  awakening  suspicion  ?  Now,  too,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life  the  dread  of  robbers  entered  into  his  mind.  Ho  looked 
with  terror  at  the  insecurity  of  his  habitation,  and  went  to  work 
to  barricade  the  doors  and  windows  ;  yet  after  all  his  precautions 
he  could  not  sleep  soundly.  His  usual  gayety  was  at  an  end,  he 
had  no  longer  a  joke  or  a  song  for  his  neighbors,  and,  in  short, 
became  the  most  miserable  animal  in  the  Alhambra.  His  old 
somrades  remarked  this  alteration,  pitied  him  heartily,  and  began 
Co  desert  him ;  thinking  he  must  be  falling  into  want,  and  in 
danger  of  looking  to  them  for  assistance.  Little  did  they  sos* 
pect  that  his  only  calamity  was  riches. 
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The  wife  of  Lope  Sanchci  shared  hia  anzietj,  bat  then  iihc 
bH-l  ghostly  comfort.  We  ought  before  this  to  hate  mentioned 
that  Lope,  being  rather  a  light  inconsiderate  little  man.  his  wife 
was  accustomed,  in  all  graro  matters,  to  seek  the  eonnsel  and 
ministry  of  her  confessor  Fray  Simon,  a  sturdy,  broad-shouldered, 
blue-bearded,  bullet-headed  friar  of  the  neighboring  oooTent  of 
San  Francisco,  who  was  in  fact  the  spiritual  comforter  of  half  the 
good  wives  of  the  neighborhood.  He  was  moreover  in  great 
esteem  among  divers  sisterhoods  of  nuns ;  who  requited  him  for 
his  ghostly  services  by  fre<|uent  presents  of  those  little  dainties 
and  knick-knacks  manufactured  in  convents,  such  as  delicate  eon- 
fections,  sweet  biscuits,  and  Wtles  of  spiced  cordials,  found  to 
be  marvellous  restoratives  after  fasts  and  vigils. 

Fray  Simon  thrived  in  the  exercise  of  his  functions.  His 
oily  skin  glistened  in  the  sunshine  as  he  toiled  up  the  hill  of 
the  Alhanibra  on  a  sultry  day.  Yet  notwithstanding  his  sleek 
condition,  the  knotted  rope  round  his  waist  showed  the  austerity 
of  his  self-discipline  ;  the  multitude  doffed  their  caps  to  him  as 
a  mirror  of  piety,  and  even  the  dogs  scented  the  odor  of  sanctity 
that  exhaled  from  his  garments,  and  howled  from  thiir  kennels 
as  he  passed. 

Such  was  Fray  Simon,  the  spiritual  counsellor  of  the  comely 
wife  of  Lope  Sanchez ;  and  as  the  father  confessor  is  the  domeatia 
confidant  of  women  in  humble  life  in  Spain,  he  was  soon  ao- 
quaintod,  m  great  secrecy,  with  the  story  of  the  hidden  treasure. 

The  friar  opened  his  eyes  and  mouth  and  crossed  himself  a 
dozen  times  at  the  news.  After  a  moment's  pause,  ^  Daughter  of 
my  soul !"  said  he,  "  know  that  thy  huslvand  has  committed  a 
double  bin — ^a  sin  against  both  istate  and  church  !  The  trcasurt 
he  hath  thus  bcized  upon  for  himself,  being  found  in  the  rojal 
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doDudnfl,  belongs  of  oonrse  io  the  crown ;  but  being  infidel  wealth 
rescued  as  it  were  from  the  very  fangs  of  Satan,  should  be  devoted 
Io  the  church.  Still,  however,  the  matter  my  be  accommodated. 
Bring  hither  thy  myrtle  wreath." 

When  the  good  father  beheld  it,  his  eyes  twinkled  more  than 
ever  with  admiration  of  the  size  and  beauty  of  the  emeralds 
^  This,"  said  he,  ''  being  the  first-fruits  of  this  discovery,  should 
be  dedicated  to  pious  purposes.  I  will  hang  it  up  as  a  votive 
offering  before  the  image  of  San  Francisco  in  our  chapeL  and 
will  earnestly  pray  to  him,  this  very  night,  that  your  husband  be 
permitted  to  remain  in  quiet  possession  of  your  wealth." 

The  good  dame  was  delighted  to  make  her  peace  with  heaven 
at  so  cheap  a  rate,  and  the  friar  putting  the  wreath  under  his 
mantle,  departed  with  saintly  steps  toward  his  convent. 

When  Lope  Sanchez  came  home,  his  wife  told  him  what  had 
passed.  He  was  excessively  provoked,  for  he  lacked  his  wife's 
devotion,  and  had  for  some  time  groaned  in  secret  at  the  domestie 
visitations  of  the  friar.  "Woman,"  said  he,  "what  hast  thou 
done  1  thou  hast  put  every  thing  at  hazard  by  thy  tattling." 

"  What !"  cried  the  good  woman,  "  would  you  forbid  my  dii 
burdening  my  conscience  to  my  confessor  ?" 

"  No,  wife !  confess  as  many  of  your  own  sins  as  you  please ; 
but  as  to  this  money-digging,  it  is  a  sin  of  my  own,  and  my  con* 
science  is  very  easy  under  the  weight  of  it." 

There  was  no  use,  however,  in  complaining ;  the  secret  was 
told,  and,  like  water  spilled  on  the  sand,  was  not  again  to  be 
gathered.    Their  only  chance  was,  that  the  friar  would  be  discreei 

The  next  day,  while  Lope  Sanchez  was  abroad  there  was  a 
humble  knocking  at  the  doNor,  and  Fray  Simon  entered  with  meek 
and  demure  countenance.  ' 
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^  Daughter,'*  said  he,  "  I  have  earnest) j  pra jed  to  San  Frai^ 
dico,  and  he  has  heard  mj  prayer.  In  the  dead  of  the  night  the 
saint  appeared  to  me  in  a  dream,  but  with  a  frowning  aspect 
Wby,'  said  he,  'dost  thou  pray  to  me  to  dispense  with  this 
treasure  of  the  Gentiles,  when  thou  seest  the  poTerty  of  my 
chapel )  Go  to  the  house  of  Lope  Sanches,  crave  in  my  name  a 
portion  of  the  Moorish  gold,  to  furnish  two  candlesticks  for  the 
Budn  altar,  and  let  him  possess  the  residue  in  peace.' " 

When  the  good  woman  heard  of  this  vision,  she  crossed  harseli 
with  awf  and  going  to  the  secret  place  where  Lope  had  hid  the 
treasure,  she  filled  a  great  leathern  purse  with  pieces  of  Moorish 
gold,  and  gave  it  to  the  friar.  The  pious  monk  bestowed  upon 
her,  ir  return,  benedictions  enough,  if  paid  by  Ueaycia,  to  enrich 
her  race  to  the  latest  posterity ;  then  slipping  the  purse  into  the 
sleeve  of  his  habit,  he  folded  his  hands  upon  his  breast,  and 
departed  with  an  air  of  humble  thankfulness. 

When  Lope  Sanches  heard  of  this  second  donation  to  the 
church,  he  had  well  nigh  lost  his  senses.  ^  Unfortunate  man," 
cried  he,  ^  what  will  become  of  me  ?  I  shall  be  robbed  by  peace, 
^eal ;  I  shall  be  ruined  and  brought  to  beggary !" 

It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  his  wife  could  pacify 
him,  by  reminding  him  of  the  countless  wealth  that  yet  remained, 
and  how  considerate  it  was  for  San  Francisco  to  rest  contented 
with  80  small  a  portion. 

Unluckily,  Fray  Simon  had  a  number  of  poor  relations  to  bt 
provided  for,  not  to  mention  some  half-dosen  sturdy  bullet-headed 
orphan  children,  and  destitute  foundlings  that  he  had  takcB 
under  his  care.  He  repeated  his  visits,  therefore,  from  day  to 
day,  with  solicitations  on  behalf  of  Saint  Domiuiok,  Saint  AndiwiTi 
Saint  James,  until  ^oor  Lope  was  driven  to  despaiTi  and 
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tliAt  QiilejM  ho  got  out  of  the  reach  of  this  holy  friar,  h  j  bhoald  have 
to  make  peaeeK>fferings  to  every  saint  in  the  calendar.  He  deter- 
mined, therefore,  to  pack  up  his  remaining  wealth,  beat  a  secret  re- 
treat  in  the  night,  and  make  off  to  another  part  of  the  kingdom. 
Full  of  his  project,  he  bought  a  stout  mule  for  the  purpose^ 
and  tethered  it  in  a  gloomy  vault  underneath  the  tower  of  the 
seven  floors;  the  very  place  whence  the  Belludo.  or  goblin 
bone,  is  said  to  issue  forth  at  midnight,  and  scour  the  streets  of 
Oranada,  pursued  by  a  pack  of  bell-hounds.     Lope  Sanches  had 

ittle  faith  in  the  story,  but  availed  himself  of  the  dread  occasion- 
ed by  it,  knowing  that  no  one  would  be  likely  to  pry  into  the 
subterranean  stable  of  the  phantom  steed.  He  sent  off  his  family 
in  the  course  of  the  day  with  orders  to  wait  for  him  at  a  distant 
village  of  the  Vega.  As  the  night  advanced,  he  conveyed  his 
treasure  to  the  vault  under  the  tower,  and  having  loaded  his 
mule,  he  led  it  forth,  and  cautiously  descended  the  dusky  avenue. 
Honest  Lope  had  taken  his  ijieasures  with  the  utmost  secrecy^ 
imparting  them  to  no  one  but  the  faithful  wife  of  his  bosom.  By 
some  miraculous  revelation,  however,  they  became  known  to  Fray 
Simon.  The  zealous  friar  beheld  these  infidel  treasures  on  the 
point  of  slipping  for  ever  out  of  his  grasp,  and  determined  to 
have  one  more  dash  at  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  church  and 
San  Francisco.  Accordingly,  when  the  bells  had  rung  for  anima^ 
and  all  the  Alhambra  was  quiet,  he  stole  out  of  his  convent,  and 
descending  through  the  Gkte  of  Justice,  concealed  himself  among 
the  thickets  of  roses  and  laurels  that  border  the  great  avenua 
Here  he  remained,  counting  the  quarters  of  hours  as  they  were 

oundcd  on  the  bell  of  the  watchtower,  and  listening  to  the  dreary 
houtings  of  owls,  and  the  distant  barking  of  dogs  from  the  gipsj 
caverns. 

16» 
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At  lengtli  ho  heard  the  trmmp  of  hoofb,  and,  through  the 
gloom  of  the  orershadowiog  trees,  imperfeotlj  beheld  a  steed 
descending  the  avenue.  The  sturdy  friar  ohuokled  at  the  idea  cf 
tlie  knowing  turn  he  was  about  to  serve  honest  Lope. 

Tueking  up  the  skirts  of  his  habit,  and  wriggling  like  a  cat 
i(«tching  a  mouse,  ho  waited  until  his  prey  was  directly  before 
bim,  when  darting  forth  from  his  leafy  ooyert,  and  putting  one 
hand  on  tbe  shoulder  and  the  other  on  the  crupper,  he  made  t 
fault  tbat  would  not  have  disgraced  the  most  experienced  mastei 
of  equitation,  and  alighted  well-forked  astride  the  steed.  ^Ah  ha !' 
said  the  sturdy  friar,  ^  wo  shall  now  see  who  best  understands  the 
game."  He  had  scarce  uttered  the  words  when  the  mule  began 
to  kick,  and  rear,  and  plunge,  and  then  set  off  full  speed  down 
the  hill.  The  friar  attempted  to  check  him,  but  in  vaia  He 
bounded  from  rock  to  rock,  and  bush  to  bush  ;  the  friar's  habit 
was  torn  to  ribbons  and  fluttered  in  the  wind,  his  shaven  poll 
received  many  a  hard  knock  from  the  branches  of  the  trees,  and 
many  a  scratch  from  the  brambles.  To  add  to  his  terror  and 
distress,  he  found  a  pack  of  seven  hounds  in  full  cry  at  his  heels, 
and  perceived,  too  late,  that  he  was  actually  mounted  upon  the 
terrible  Belludo  I 

Away  then  they  went,  according  to  the  ancient  phrase,  ^puU 
devil,  pull  friar,"  down  the  great  avenue,  across  the  Plasa  Nueva, 
Along  the  Siacatin,  around  the  Vivarrambla — never  did  huntsman 
and  hound  make  a  more  furious  run,  or  more  infernal  uproar. 
In  vain  did  the  friar  invoke  every  saint  in  the  calendar,  and  the 
holy  Virgin  into  the  bargain ;  every  time  he  mentioned  a  name  of 
the  kind  it  was  like  a  fresh  application  of  the  spur,  and  made  the 
Belludo  bound  as  high  as  a  house.  Through  the  remainder  c^ 
the  night  was  the  unlucky  Fray  Simon  carried  hither  and 
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ftod  whithor  he  wonld  not,  antil  every  boue  in  his  body  ached, 
uid  he  suffered  a  loss  of  leather  too  grievous  to  he  mentioned. 
A.t  length  the  crowing  of  a  cock  gave  the  signal  of  retiming  day. 
At  the  Boond  the  goblin  steed  wheeled  about,  and  galloped  back 
for  hia  tower.  Again  he  scoured  the  Yiyarrambla,  the  Zacatiu, 
the  Plan  Nuera,  and  the  avenue  of  fountains,  the  sevon  dogs 
yelUng,  and  barking,  and  leaping  up,  and  snapping  at  the  heels 
of  the  terrified  friar.  The  first  streak  of  day  had  just  appeared 
Wi  they  reached  the  tower ;  here  the  goblin  steed  kicked  up  hia 
iMelfl,  aent  the  friar  a  somerset  through  the  air,  plunged  into  ^e 
dark  vault  followed  by  the  infernal  pack,  and  a  profound  silence 
moooeded  to  the  late  deafening  clamor. 

Was  ever  so  diabolical  a  trick  played  off  upon  a  holy  fnarf 
A  peasant  going  to  his  labors  at  early  dawn  found  the  unfortu- 
nate Fray  Simon  lying  under  a  fig-tree  at  the  foot  of  the  tower, 
but  80  bruised  and  bedevilled  that  ho  could  neither  speak  nor 
move  He  was  conveyed  with  all  care  and  tenderness  to  his  ceU, 
and  the  story  went  that  he  had  been  waylaid  and  maltreated  by 
robbers.  A  day  or  two  elapsed  before  he  recovered  the  use  of 
his  limbs ;  he  consoled  himself,  in  the  meantime,  with  the  thoughts 
that  though  the  mule  with  the  treasure  had  escaped  him,  he  had 
previously  had  some  rare  pickings  at  the  infidel  spoils.  His  first 
care  on  being  able  to  use  his  limbs,  was  to  search  beneath  his  pal- 
let, where  he  had  secreted  the  myrtle  wreath  and  the  leathern 
poaches  of  gold  extracted  from  the  piety  of  dame  Sanches  What 
was  his  dbmay  at  finding  the  wreath,  in  effect,  but  a  withered 
brandi  of  myrtle,  and  the  leathern  pouches  filled  with  sand  aod 
giavd  I 

Fray  Simon,  with  all  his  chagrin,  had  the  discretion  to  hold 
kii  tongue,  lor  to  betray  the  secret  might  draw  on  him  the  ridi- 
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enle  of  the  public,  and  the  paniehment  of  his  saperior.  H  was  iiot 
antil  many  yean  afterwards,  on  his  death-bed,  that  he  revealed 
to  his  confessor  his  nocturnal  ride  on  the  Belludo. 

Nothing  was  heard  of  Lope  Sanohes  for  a  long  time  after  hifi 
disappearance  from  the  Alhambra.  His  memory  was  always 
cherished  as  that  of  a  merry  companion,  though  it  was  feared, 
from  the  care  and  melancholy  obserred  in  his  conduct  shortly  bo- 
fore  his  mysterious  departure,  that  poyerty  and  distress  had 
driven  him  to  some  extremity.  Some  years  afterwards  one  of 
his  old  companions,  an  invalid  soldier,  being  at  Malaga,  was 
knocked  down  and  nearly  run  over  by  a  coach  and  six.  The  car- 
riage stopped ;  an  old  gentleman  magnificently  dressed,  with  a 
bag-wig  and  sword,  stepped  out  to  assist  the  poor  invalid.  What 
was  the  astonishment  of  the  latter  to  behold  in  this  grand  cava- 
lier his  old  friend  Lope  Sanchex,  who  was  actually  celebrating  tne 
marriage  of  his  daughter  Sanchica  with  one  of  the  first  grandees 
in  the  land. 

The  carriage  contained  the  bridal  party.  There  was  dame 
Sanches,  now  grown  as  round  as  a  barrel,  and  dressed  out  with 
feathers  and  jewels,  and  necklacer  ^f  pearls,  and  necklaces  of 
diamonds,  and  rings  on  every  finger,  altogether  a  finery  of  ap- 
parel that  had  not  been  seen  since  the  days  of  Queen  Sheba.  The 
Utile  Sanchica  had  now  grown  to  be  a  woman,  and  for  grace  au/ 
beauty  might  have  been  mistaken  for  a  duchess,  if  not  a  princrsr 
outright  The  bridegroom  sat  beside  her — rather  a  wltLeke** 
spindle-shanked  little  man,  but  this  only  proved  him  to  be  of  th^i 
true-blue  blood ;  a  legitimate  Spanish  grandee  being  rarely  alxr<a 
three  cubits  in  stature.  The  match  had  been  of  the  mother's 
making. 

Kiohcs  had  not  spoiled  the  heart  of  honest  Lope.    He  kcpi 
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ku  oM  ocimnde  with  him  for  serenl  days ;  feasted  him  like  a 
king,  took  him  to  plays  and  bull-fights,  and  at  length  sent  him 
mray  rejoicing,  with  a  big  bag  of  money  for  himself,  and  another 
to  be  distributed  among  his  ancient  messmates  of  the  Alhambra. 
Lope  always  gave  out  that  a  rich  brother  had  died  in  Amor- 
iei  and  left  him  heir  to  a  copper  mine ;  but  the  shrewd  gossips 
of  the  Alhambra  insist  that  his  wealth  was  all  derived  from  his 
hairaiig  discovered  the  secret  guarded  by  the  two  marble  nymphs 
of  the  Alhambra.  It  is  remarked  that  these  very  discreet  sta* 
toes  continue,  even  unto  the  present-day,  with  their  eyes  fixed 
most  significantly  on  the  same  part  of  the  wall;  which  leads 
mmny  to  suppose  there  is  still  some  hidden  treasure  remaining 
there  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  enterprising  traveller. 
Though  others,  and  particularly  all  female  visitors,  regard  thom 
with  great  complacency  as  lasting  monuments  of  the  &ot  that 
women  oun  keep  a  secret 


TlIK  CRUSADE  OF  THE  GRAKD  MASTER  OF  ALCAUTARA 

In  the  course  of  a  momiiig's  research  among  the  old  chronicles  in 
the  Library  of  the  UniTcrsitj,  I  came  upon  a  little  episode  in  the 
history  of  Granada,  so  strongly  characteristic  of  the  bigot  seal, 
which  sometimes  inflamed  the  Christian  enterprises  sgainst  this 
splendid  but  deyoted  city,  that  I  was  tempted  to  draw  it  forth 
from  the  parchment-bound  volume  in  which  it  lay  entombed  and 
submit  it  to  the  reader. 

In  the  year  of  redemption,  1394,  there  was  a  vahant  and  de- 
vout grand  master  of  Alcantara,  named  Martin  Taficz  dc  Bar- 
budo,  who  was  inflamed  with  a  vehement  desire  to  serve  Ood  and 
|fight  the  Moors.  Unfortunately  for  this  brave  and  pious  cava- 
lier, a  profound  peace  existed  between  the  Christian  and  Moslem 
powers.  Henry  III.  had  just  ascended  the  throne  of  Castile, 
and  Yuscf  ben  Mohammed  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Gra- 
nada, and  both  were  disposed  to  continue  the  peace  which  had 
prevailed  between  their  fathers.  The  grand  master  looked  with 
repining  at  Moorish  banners  and  weapons,  which  decorated  his 
castle  hall,  trophies  of  the  exploits  of  his  predecessors ;  and  re- 
pined at  his  fate  to  exist  in  a  period  of  such  inglorious  tranquillity. 

At  length  his  impatience  broke  through  all  bounds,  and  see- 
ing that  he  could  find  no  public  war  in  which  to  engage,  he  r» 
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lolvad  to  eanre  out  a  little  war  for  himself.  Saeh  at  least  is  the 
aeeoant  giyen  by  some  ancient  chronicles,  though  others  give  the 
following  ae  the  motive  for  this  sudden  resolution  to  go  cam- 
ptigning. 

As  the  grand  master  was  one  day  seated  at  table  with  Reyei'sl 
of  his  cavaliers,  a  man  suddenly  entered  the  hall ;  tall,  meagre 
and  bony,  with  haggard  countenance  and  fiery  eye.  All  recognised 
him  for  a  hermit,  who  had  been  a  soldier  in  his  youth,  but  now 
led  a  life  of  penitence  in  a  cave.  He  advanced  to  the  tabic  and 
itmek  npoK  it  with  a  fist  that  seemed  of  iron.  '^  Cavaliers," 
■aid  he,  ^why  sit  ye  here  idly,  with  your  weapons  resting 
•gainst  the  wall,  while  the  enemies  of  the  faith  lord  it  over  the 
Surest  portion  of  the  land  ?" 

^Holy  father,  what  woaldst  thou  have  us  do,"  asked  the 
grand  master,  "  seeing  the  wars  are  over  and  our  swords  bound 
op  by  treaties  of  peace  ?" 

'^  Listen  to  my  words,"  replied  the  hermit.  "  As  I  was  scat* 
•d  late  at  night  at  the  entrance  of  my  cave,  contemplating  the 
heavens,  I  fell  into  a  reverie,  and  a  wonderful  vision  was  present- 
ed to  me.  I  beheld  the  moon,  a  mere  orescent,  yet  luminous  as 
the  brightest  silver,  and  it  hung  in  the  heavens  over  the  kingdom 
of  Granada.  While  I  was  looking  at  it,  behold  there  shot  forth 
from  the  firmament  a  biasing  star,  which,  as  it  went,  drew  after 
it  all  the  stars  of  heaven  ;  and  they  assailed  the  moon  and  drove 
it  from  the  skies ;  and  the  whole  firmament  was  filled  with  the 
glory  of  that  blazing  star.  While  mine  eyes  wcro  yet  daisied 
by  this  wondrous  sight,  some  one  stood  by  me  with  snowy  wings 
and  a  shining  countenance.  *  Oh  man  of  prayer,'  said  he,  ^  get 
thee  to  the  grand  master  of  Alcantara  and  tell  him  of  the  vision 
thou  hast  bcbcld.     He  is  the  biasing  star,  destined  to  dri^e  the 
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eresooni,  the  MAslem  emblem,  from  the  land.  Let  him  boldly 
draw  the  sword  and  continue  the  good  work  begun  by  Pelaio  of 
old,  and  riotory  will  assuredly  attend  his  banner.'  " 

The  gnnd  master  listened  to  the  hermit  as  to  a  messenger 
iVom  heaven,  and  followed  his  counsel  in  all  things.  By  his  ad- 
vice he  dispatched  two  of  his  stoutest  warriors,  armed  cap-a-pio, 
on  an  embassy  to  the  Moorish  king.  They  entered  the  gates  ol 
Granada  without  molestation,  as  the  nations  were  at  peace  ;  and 
made  their  way  to  the  Alhambra,  where  they  were  promptly  ad- 
mitted to  the  king,  who  received  them  in  the  Hall  of  Ambassa- 
dors. They  delivered  their  message  roundly  and  hardily.  ^'  We 
come,  oh  king,  from  Don  Martin  Tafles  de  Barbudo,  grand  mas- 
ter of  Alcdutara ;  who  affirms  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ  to  be 
true  and  holy,  and  that  of  Mahomet  false  and  detestable,  and  he 
challenges  thee  to  maintain  the  contrary,  hand  to  hand,  in  single 
combat  Shouldst  thou  refuse,  he  offers  to  combat  with  one 
hundred  cavaliers  against  two  hundred ;  or,  in  like  proportion, 
to  the  number  of  one  thousand,  always  allowing  thy  faith  a  dou- 
ble number  of  champions.  Remember,  oh  king,  that  thou  canst 
not  refuse  this  challenge ;  since  thy  prophet,  knowing  the  im- 
possibility of  maintaining  his  doctrines  by  argument,  has  com- 
manded his  followers  to  enforce  them  with  the  sword." 

The  beard  of  king  Jusef  trembled  with  indignation.  ^  The 
master  of  Alcantara,"  said  he,  "  is  a  madman  to  send  such  a  mes- 
sage and  ye  are  saucy  knaves  to  bring  it" 

So  saying,  he  ordered  the  ambassadors  to  be  thrown  into*  a 
dungeon,  by  way  of  giving  them  a  lesaon  in  diplomacy ;  and 
they  were  roughly  treated  on  their  way  thither  by  the  populaoa 
who  were  exasperated  at  this  insult  to  their  sovereign  and  their 
faith. 
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Thfb  grand  muter  of  Alofintara  could  scarcely  credit  the 
tidiogv  of  tlie  maltreatment  of  bis  messcDgers ;  but  the  hermit 
rejoiced  when  they  were  repeated  to  him.  ^  Ood,"  said  he,  ^  has 
Uiuded  this  infidel  king  for  his  downfall.  Since  he  has  sent 
BO  reply  to  thy  defiance,  consider  it  accepted.  Marshal  thy 
forces,  therefore ;  march  forward  to  Oranada :  pause  nut  until 
thou  seeat  the  gate  of  Elvira.  A  miracle  will  be  wrought  in 
thy  fiiiTor.  There  will  be  a  great  battle;  the  enemy  will  be 
Ofverthrown ;  but  not  one  of  thy  soldiers  will  be  slain." 

The  grand  master  called  upon  every  warrior  zealous  in  the 
Christian  oaose  to  aid  him  in  this  crusade.  In  a  little  while 
three  hundred  horsemen  and  a  thcfusand  foot-soldiers  rallied  un- 
der his  standard.  The  horsemen  were  veterans;  seasoned  to 
hattle  and  well  armed  ;  but  the  infantry  were  raw  and  undisci- 
plined. The  victory,  however,  was  to  be  miraculous ;  the  grand 
nuater  was  a  man  of  surpassing  faith,  and  knew  that  the  weaker 
the  means  the  greater  the  miracle.  He  sallied  forth  confidently, 
therefore,  with  his  little  army,  and  the  hermit  strode  ahead 
bearing  a  civjs  on  the  end  of  a  long  pole,  and  beneath  it  the 
pennon  of  the  order  of  Alcdntara. 

As  they  approached  the  city  of  Cordova  they  were  overtaken 
•  by  messengers,  spurring  in  all  haste,  bearing  missives  from  the  • 
Castilian  monarch,  forbidding  the  enterprise.  The  grand  mas- 
ter was  a  man  of  a  single  mind  and  a  single  will ;  in  other  wordSi 
a  man  of  one  idea.  '^  Were  I  on  any  other  errand,"  said  he,  "  I 
should  obey  these  letters  as  coming  from  my  lord  the  king ;  but 
I  am  sent  by  a  higher  power  than  the  king.  In  compliance  with 
its  oommands  I  have  advanced  the  cross  thus  far  against  the 
infidels ;  and  it  would  be  treason  to  the  standard  of  Christ  to 
torn  back  without  achieving  my  errand." 
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So  tho  irompoto  were  soanded ;  the  cross  was  again  reared  aloft^ 
and  the  band  of  lealots  resumed  their  march.  As  thej  passed 
through  the  streets  of  GordoTa  the  people  were  amased  at  b^ 
holding  a  hermit  bearing  a  cross  at  the  head  of  a  warlike  multi- 
tude ;  but  when  they  learnt  that  a  miraculous  victory  was  to  bo 
effected  and  Oranada  destroyed,  laborers  and  artisans  threw  by 
the  implements  of  their  handicrafts  and  joined  in  the  crusade ; 
while  a  meroenary  rabble  followed  on  with  a  view  of  plunder. 

A  number  of  cavalitrs  of  rank  who  lacked  faith  in  the  pro- 
mised miracle,  and  dreaded  the  consequences  of  this  unprovoked 
irruption  into  the  country  of  the  Moor,  assembled  at  the  bridge 
of  the  Ouadalquiyir  and  endeavored  to  dissuade  the  grand  maa- 
ter  from  crossing.  He  was  deaf  to  prayers,  expostulations  or 
menaces ;  his  followers  were  enraged  at  this  opposition  to  the 
cause  of  the  faith ;  they  put  an  end  to  the  parley  by  their  cla- 
mors ;  the  cross  was  again  reared  and  borne  triumphantly  across 
the  bridge. 

The  multitude  increased  as  it  proceeded ;  by  the  time  the 
grand  master  had  reached  Alcala  la  Real,  which  stands  on  a 
mountain  overlooking  the  Vega  of  Oranada,  upwards  of  five 
thousand  men  on  foot  had  joined  his  standard. 

At  Alcala  came  forth  Alonso  Fcrnandes  de  Cordova,  Lord  of 
Aguilar,  his  brother  Diego  Femandex,  Marshal  of  Castile,  and 
other  cavaliers  of  valor  and  experience.  Placing  themselves  in 
the  way  of  the  grand  master,  ^What  madness  is  this,  Don 
Martin  ?"  said  they ;  ^  the  Moorish  king  has  two  hundred  thou- 
sand foot-soldiers  and  five  thousand  horse  within  his  walls ;  what 
can  you  and  your  handful  of  cavaliers  and  your  noisy  rabble  do 
against  such  force  ?  Bethink  you  of  the  disasters  which  have 
be&Uon  other  Christian  commanders,  who  have  orossed  theae 
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lordm  with  tan  times  yonr  foroe.  Think,  too,  of  the  mis 
cUflf  that  inll  be  brought  upon  this  kingdom  by  an  outrage  of 
tba  kind  eommitted  by  a  man  of  your  rank  and  importance,  a 
gimad  master  of  Alefintara.  Pause,  we  entreat  you,  while  the 
Imee  is  yet  unbroken.  Await  within  the  borders  the  reply  of  th 
king  of  Oranada  to  your  challenge.  If  he  agree  to  meet  you 
iiogly,  or  with  champions  two  or  three,  it  will  be  your  individual 
sontsBt,  and  fight  it  out  in  God's  name;  if  he  refuse,  you  may 
idarB  home  with  great  honor  and  the  disgrace  will  fall  upon  the 
Hoora" 

Sereral  eaTaliers,  who  had  hitherto  followed  the  grand 
luster  with  devoted  seal,  were  moved  by  these  expostulations, 
tad  suggested  to  him  the  policy  of  listening  to  this  advice. 

'^  Cavaliers,"  said  he,  addressing  himself  to  Alonzo  Fernandei 
de  Cordova  and  his  companions  ;  "  I  thank  you  for  the  counsel 
yon  have  so  kindly  bestowed  upon  me,  and  if  I  were  merely  in 
pursuit  of  individual  glory  I  might  be  swayed  by  it.  But  I  am 
engaged  to  achieve  a  great  triumph  of  the  faith,  which  God  is  to 
effect  by  miracle  through  my  means.  As  to  you,  cavaliers,"  turn- 
ing to  those  of  his  followers  who  had  wavered,  '^  if  your  hearts  fail 
yon,  or  you  repent  of  having  put  your  hands  to  this  good  work ; 
return  in  God's  name,  and  my  blessing  go  with  you.  For  myself, 
though  I  have  none  to  stand  by  me  but  this  holy  hermit,  yet  will 
I  assuredly  proceed ;  until  I  have  planted  this  sacred  standard 
on  the  walls  of  Granada,  or  perished  in  the  attempt" 

"  Don  Martin  Yailex  de  Barbudo,"  replied  the  cavaliers,  ^  we 
are  not  men  to  turn  our  backs  upon  our  commander,  however 
rash  his  enterprise.  We  spoke  but  in  caution.  Lead  on,  there* 
fore,  and  if  it  be  to  the  death,  be  assured  to  the  death  we  'nil 
follow  thee.'* 
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By  this  time  the  common  soldiers  became  impatient    "  For- 
ward I  forward  l**  shoated  they.   "  Forward  in  the  sanse  of  fiuth. 
So  the  grand  master  gave  signal,  the  hermit  again  reared  the 
cross  aloft,  and  they  poured  down  a  defile  of  the  mountain,  with 
solemn  chants  of  triumph. 

That  night  they  encamped  at  the  river  of  Asores,  and  the  next 
morning,  which  was  Sunday,  crossed  the  borders.  Their  first 
pause  was  at  an  atalaya  or  solitary  tower,  built  upon  a  rock ;  a 
frontier  post  to  keep  a  watch  upon  the  border,  and  give  notice  of 
tUYasion.  It  was  thence  called  el  Torre  del  Exea  (the  tower  of 
the  spy).  The  grand  master  halted  before  it  and  summoned  its 
petty  garrison  to  surrender.  He  was  answered  by  a  shower  of 
stones  and  arrows,  which  wounded  him  in  the  hand  and  killed 
*  three  of  his  mnn. 

^  How  is  this,  father?"  said  he  to  the  hermit,  ^you  assured 
me  that  not  one  of  my  followers  would  be  slain  !" 

^  True,  my  son  ;  bul  I  meant  in  the  great  battle  of  the  infidel 
king ;  what  need  is  there  of  miracle  to  aid  in  the  capture  of  a 
petty  tower?" 

The  grand  master  was  satisfied.  He  ordered  wood  to  be 
piled  against  the  door  of  the  tower  to  bum  it  down.  In  the 
mean  time  provisions  were  unloaded  from  the  sumpter-mulea, 
and  the  crusaders,  withdrawing  beyond  bow-shot,  sat  down  on 
the  grass  to  a  repast  to  strengthen  them  for  the  arduous  day's 
work  before  them.  While  thus  engaged,  they  were  startled  by 
the  sudden  appearance  of  a  great  Moorish  host  The  atalayas 
had  given  the  alarm  by  fire  and  smoke  from  the  mountain  topi 
of  ^  an  enemy  across  the  border,"  and  the  king  of  Granada  had 
■allied  forth  with  a  great  force  to  the  encounter. 

The  crusaders,  nearly  taken  by  surprise,  flew  to  anas  and 
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prepared  for  battle.  The  grand  master  ordered  his  three 
handred  horsemen  to  dismount  and  fight  on  foot  in  support  of 
the  infantry.  The  Moors,  however,  charged  so  suddenly  that  they 
separated  the  cavaliers  from  the  foot-soldiers  and  prevented  their 
^uniting.  The  grand  master  gave  the  old  war  cry,  ^  Santiago! 
Santiago !  and  close  Spain  !"  He  and  his  knights  breasted  the 
fiiry  of  the  battle,  but  were  surrounded  by  a  countless  host  and 
assailed  with  arrows,  stones,  darts,  and  arquebuses.  Still  they 
fought  fearlessly,  and  made  prodigious  slaughter.  The  hermit 
mingled  in  the  hottest  of  the  fight.  In  one  hand  he  bore  the 
eross,  in  the  other  he  brandished  a  sword,  with  which  he  dealt 
about  him  like  a  maniac,  slaying  several  of  the  enemy,  until  he 
sank  to  the  ground  covered  with  wounds.  The  grand  master 
saw  him  fall,  and  saw  too  late  the  fallacy  of  his  prophecies. 
Despair,  however,  only  made  him  fight  the  more  fiercely,  unti]  he 
also  fell  overpowered  by  numbers.  His  devoted  cavaliers  emulat- 
ed his  holy  zeaL  Not  one  turned  his  back  nor  asked  for  mercy ; 
all  fought  until  they  fell.  As  to  the  foot-soldiera,  many  were 
killed,  many  taken  prisoners :  the  residue  escaped  to  Alcala  la 
BeaL  When  the  Moors  came  to  strip  the  slain,  the  wounas  of 
the  cavaliera  were  all  found  to  be  in  front 

Such  was  the  catastrophe  of  this  &natio  enterprise.  The 
Hoora  vaunted  it  as  a  decisive  proof  of  the  superior  sanctity  of 
their  fiedth,  and  extolled  their  king  to  the  skies  when  he  returned 
in  triumph  to  Oranada. 

As  it  was  satisfactorily  shown  that  this  crusade  was  the 
enterprise  of  an  individual  and  contrary  to  the  express  orders  of 
the  king  of  Castile,  the  peace  of  the  two  kingdoms  was  not 
inteirupted.  Nay,  the  Moors  evinced  a  feeling  of  respect  for  the 
falor  of  the  unfortunate  grand  master,  and  readily  gave  up  hii 
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body  to  Don  Alonso  Fernandei  de  Cordova,  who  oune  firom 
Alcala  to  seek  it^  The  Ohrifltians  of  the  frontier  united  in  pay- 
ing the  last  sad  honors  to  his  memory.  His  body  was  placed 
upon  a  bier,  covered  with  the  pennon  of  the  order  of  Alcdntara ; 
and  the  broken  cross,  the  emblem  of  his  confident  hopes  and  fata^ 
disappointment,  was  borne  before  it.  In  this  way  his  remain 
wcrt  carried  back  in  funeral  procession,  through  the  mountain 
tract  which  he  had  traversed  so  resolutely.  Wherever  it  passed, 
through  a  town  or  village,  the  populace  followed,  with  tears  and 
lamentations,  bewailing  him  as  a  valiant  knight  and  a  martyr  to 
the  faith.  His  body  was  interred  in  the  chapel  of  the  convent 
of  Santa  Maria  de  Almocovara,  and  on  his  sepulchre  may  still 
be  seen  engraven  in  quaint  and  antique  Spanish  the  following 
testimonial  to  his  bravery : 

^HERE   LIES   ONE    WHOSE   HEART   NEVER   KNEW   FEAR." 

(Aqoi  jai  aqnel  qua  par  tieua  oom  nunca  eve  paTor  en  lea  oonuna)* 
*  Tgrm  BiM.  Old.  AkAoiam.    Onm.  Bnriiiiit  m.,  por  Ptdi  >  Loftw  <te  ilyala. 
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Ill  the  latter  part  of  my  sojourn  in  the  Alhambra,  I  made  freqaent 
deMMQts  into  the  Jesuit's  Library  of  the  Uniyersity ;  and  relished 
Aore  and  more  the  old  Spanish  chronicles,  which  I  found  there 
bound  in  parchment.  I  delight  in  those  quaint  histories  which 
treat  of  the  times  when  the  Moslems  maintained  a  foothold  in  the 
Peninsula.  With  all  their  bigotry  and  occasional  intolerance, 
they  are  full  of  noble  acts  and  generous  sentiments,  and  have  a 
Ugh,  spioy,  oriental  flavor,  not  to  be  found  in  other  records  of  the 
times,  which  were  merely  European.  In  fact,  Spain,  eren  at  the 
present  day,  is  a  country  apart ;  serered  in  history,  habits,  mau- 
lers, and  modes  of  thinking,  from  all  the  rest  of  Europe.  It  is 
a  romantic  country  ;  but  its  romance  has  none  of  the  sentimen- 
tality of  modem  European  romance ;  it  is  chiefly  derived  from 
the  brilliant  regions  of  the  East,  and  from  the  high-minded  school 
of  Saracenic  chivalry. 

The  Arab  invasion  and  conquest  brought  a  higher  civilization, 
tnd  a  nobler  style  of  thinking,  into  Gothic  Spain.  The  Arabs 
were  a  quick-witted,  sagacious,  proud-spirited,  and  poetical  people, 
tnd  were  imbued  with  oriental  science  and  literature.  Wherever 
Ihey  established  a  seat  of  power,  it  became  a  rallying  place  for 
the  learned  and  ingenious ;  and  they  softened  and  refined  the 
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people  whom  they  oonqnered.    By  degrees,  oooupanqj  seemed  to 
give  them  an  hereditary  right  to  their  foothold  in  the  land ;  they 
ceased  to  be  looked  upon  as  invaders,  and  were  regarded  as  rival 
neighbors.     The  peninsala,  broken  ap  into  a  variety  of  states, 
both  Christian  and  Moslem,  became,  for  centuries,  a  great  cam 
paigning  ground,  where  the  art  of  war  seemed  to  be  the  principal 
business  of  man,  and  was  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  of  romantic 
chivalry.     The  original  ground  of  hostility,  a  difference  of  faith, 
gradually  lost  its  rancor.     Neighboring  states,  of  opposite  creeds, 
were  occasionally  linked  together  in  alliances,  offensive  and  defen- 
sive ;  so  that  the  cross  and  crescent  were  to  be  seen  side  by  side, 
fighting  against  some  common  enemy.     In  times  of  peace,  too, 
the  noble  yonth  of  either  faith  resorted  to  the  same  cities.  Chris- 
tian or  Moshm,  to  school  themselves  in  military  science.     Even 
in  the  temporary  truces  of  sanguinary  wars,  the  warriors  who  had 
recently  striven  together  in  the  deadly  conflicts  of  the  field,  laid 
aside  thoir  animosity,  met  at  tournaments,  jousts,  and  other  mili- 
tary festivities,  and  exchanged  the  courtesies  of  gentle  and  gen- 
erous spirits.     Thus  the  opposite  races  became  frequently  mingled 
together  in  peaceful  intercourse,  or  if  any  rivalry  took  plaoOi 
it  was  in  there  high  courtesies  and  nobler  acts,  which  bespeak 
tho  aooompliahed  cavalier.     Warriors,  of  opposite  creeds,  be- 
came ambitious  of  transcending  each  other  in  magnanimity  aa 
well  as  valor.    Indeed,  the  chivalric  virtues  were  refined  upon  to 
a  degree  sometimes  fastidious  and  constrained ;   but  at  other 
times,  inexpressibly  noble  and  affecting.      The  annals  of  th« 
times  teem  with  illustrious  instances  of  high-wrought  courtesy, 
romap^c    generosity,  lofty  disinterestedness,  and    punctilious 
honor,  ^t  warm  the  very  soul  to  read  them.    These  haTe  fiip» 
uished  themes  for  national  plays  and  poems,  or  have  beefi  eale* 
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braicd  in  those  all-peryading  ballads,  which  are  as  the  life-breatb 
of  the  people,  and  thus  have  continued  to  exercise  an  influence 
on  the  national  character,  which  centuries  of  vicissitude  and  de- 
cline have  not  .been  able  to  destroy;  so  that,  with  all  their  faults, 
and  thej  arc  many,  the  Spaniards,  even  at  the  present  day,  are 
on  many  points,  the  most  high-minded  and  proud-spirited  people 
of  Europe.  It  is  true,  the  romance  of  feeling  derived  from  the 
Bonroee  I  have  mentioned,  has,  like  all  other  romance,  its  affecta- 
tions and  extremes.  It  renders  the  Spaniard  at  times  pompous 
and  grandiloquent ;  prone  to  carry  the  '  pundonor,'  or  point  of 
honor,  beyond  the  bounds  of  sober  sense  and  sound  morality ; 
disposed,  in  the  midst  of  poverty,  to  affect  the  '  grande  caballero,* 
and  to  look  down  with  sovereign  disdain  upon  '  arts  mechanical,' 
and  all  the  gainful  pursuits  of  plebeian  life ;  but  this  very  infla* 
lion  of  spirit,  while  it  fills  his  brain  with  vapors,  lifts  him  abovo 
a  thousand  meannesses ;  and  though  it  often  keeps  him  in  indi- 
gence, ever  protects  him  from  vulgarity. 

In  the  present  day,  when  popular  literature  is  running  into 
the  low  levels  of  life,  and  luxuriating  on  the  vices  and  follies  of 
mankind ;  and  when  the  universal  pursuit  of  gain  is  trampling 
down  the  early  growth  of  poetic  feeling,  and  wearing  out  the  ver- 
dure of  the  soul,  I  question  whether  it  would  not  be  of  service 
for  the  reader  occasionally  to  turn  to  these  records  of  prouder 
times  and  loftier  modes  of  thinking ;  and  to  steep  himself  to  the 
very  lips  in  old  Spanish  romance. 

With  these  preliminary  suggestions,  the  fruit  of  a  morning's 
reading  and  rumination,  in  the  old  Jesuit's  Library  of  the  Uni- 
verrity,  I  will  give  him  a  legend  in  point,  drawn  forth  from  one 
of  the  venerable  ohronioles  alluded  ta 
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LEGEND  OF  DON  MUNIO  SANCHO  DE  HINOJOSA. 

Ih  the  doisten  of  the  ancient  Benedictine  oonyent  of  San  Do 
'Oingo^  at  Siloi,  in  Castile,  are  the  moaldering  yet  magnificent 
monuments  of  the  once  powerful  and  chiralrous  family  of  Hino 
josa.     Among  these  reclines  the  marble  figore  of  a  knight,  in 
complete  armor,  with  the  hands  pressed  together,  as  if  in  prayer 
On  one  side  of  his  tomb  is  sculptured  in  relief  a  band  of  Chri» 
tian  cavaliers,  capturing  a  cavalcade  of  male  and  female  Moors 
on  the  other  side,  the  same  cavaliers  are  represented  kneeling 
before  an  altar.     The  tomb,  like  most  of  the  neighboring  monu- 
ments, is  almost  in  ruins,  and  the  sculpture  is  nearly  unintelli- 
gible, excepting  to  the  keen  eye  of  the  antiquary.     The  story 
connected  with  the  sepulchre,  however,  is  still  preserved  in  the 
old  Spanish  chronicles,  and  is  to  the  following  purport. 


Ih  old  times,  several  hundred  years  ago,  there  was  a  noble  Caa- 
tilian  ^cavalier,  named  Bon  Munio  Sancho  de  Hinojos^,  lord  of 
a  border  castle,  which  had  stood  the  brunt  of  many  a  Moorish 
Cbray.     He  had  seventy  horsemen  as  his  household  troopa.  ail  of 
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the  andeni  Castilian  proof;  stark  warriors,  hard  riders,  and  men 
of  iron ;  with  these  he  scoured  the  Moorish  lands,  and  made  his 
name  terrible  throaghout  the  borders.  His  castle  hall  was  cover 
ed  with  banners,  cimeters,  and  Moslem  helms,  the  trophies  of  his 
prowess.  Don  Munio  was,  moreover,  a  keen  huntsman ;  and  re- 
joiced in  hounds  of  all  kinds,  steeds  for  the  chase,  and  hawks 
for  the  towering  sport  of  falconry.  When  not  engaged  in  war* 
Cure,  his  delight  was  to  beat  up  the  neighboring  forests ;  and 
troelj  ever  did  he  ride  forth,  without  hound  and  horn,  a  boar- 
in  his  hand,  or  a  hawk  upon  his  fist,  and  an  attendant  train 
of  huntsmen. 

His  wife,  Dofia  Maria  Palacin,  was  of  a  gentle  and  timid 
nature,  little  fitted  to  be  the  spouse  of  so  hardy  and  adventurous 
m  knight ;  and  many  a  tear  did  the  poor  lady  shed,  when  he  sal- 
lied forth  upon  his  daring  enterprises,  and  many  a  prayer  did 
she  offBT  up  for  his  safety. 

As  this  doughty  cavalier  was  one  day  hunting,  he  stationed 
himself  in  a  thicket,  on  the  borders  of  a  green  glade  of  the  forest, 
and  dispersed  hi»  followers  to  rouse  the  game,  and  drive  it  to- 
ward his  stand.  He  had  not  been  here  long,  when  a  cavalcade 
of  Moors,  of  both  sexes,  came  prankling  over  the  forest  lawn. 
They  were  unarmed,  and  magnificently  dressed  in  robes  of  tissue 
and  embroidery,  rich  shawls  of  India,  bracelets  and  anklets  of 
gold,  and  jewels  that  sparkled  in  the  sun. 

At  the  head- of  this  gay  cavalcade  rode  a  youthful  cavalier, 
inperior  to  the  rest  in  dignity  and  loftiness  of  demeanor,  and  in 
splendor  of  attire :  beside  him  was  a  damsel,  whose  veil,'  blown 
aside  by  the  breeie,  displayed  a  face  of  surpassing  beauty,  and 
ejes  oast  down  in  maiden  modesty,  yet  beaming  with  tendemeas 
9*id  joy. 
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Don  Mimio  thanked  his  stan  for  sending  him  meh  a  /rm^ 
and  exalted  at  the  thought  of  hearing  home  to  his  wife  the  glit- 
tering spoils  of  these  infidels.  Patting  his  hunting  horn  ta  his 
lips,  he  gave  a  blast  that  rung  through  the  forest  His  hunts- 
inen  came  running  from  all  quarters,  and  the  astonished  Moors 
were  surrounded  and  made  captires 

The  beautiful  Moor  wrung  her  hands  in  despair,  and  her 
female  attendants  uttered  the  most  piercing  cries.  The  young 
Moorish  cayalier  alone  retained  self-possession.  He  inquired 
the  name  of  the  Christian  knight,  who  commanded  this  troop  of 
horsemen.  When  told  that  it  was  Don  Munio  Sandio  da  Hino- 
josa,  his  countenance  lighted  up.  Approaching  that  cavalier, 
and  kissing  his  hand,  "•  Don  Munio  Sancho,"  said  he,  "  I  have 
heard  of  your  fame  as  a  true  and  Taliant  knight,  terrible  in  arms, 
but  schooled  in  the  noble  rirtues  of  chivalry.  Such  do  I  trust 
to  find  you.  In  me  you  behold  Abadil,  son  of  a  Moorish  al- 
eayda  I  am  on  the  way  to  celebrate  my  nuptials  with  this  lady 
ehance  has  thrown  us  in  your  power,  but  I  confide  in  your  mag- 
nanimity. Take  all  our  treasure  and  jewels ;  demand  what  ran- 
som you  think  proper  for  our  persons,  but  suffer  us  not  to  be 
insulted  nor  dishonored." 

When  the  good  knight  heard  this  appeal,  and  beheld  the 
beauty  of  the  youthful  pair,  his  heart  was  touched  with  tender* 
ness  and  courtesy.  "■  CKkL  forbid,"  said  he,  "  that  I  should  dia- 
turb  such  happy  nuptials.  My  prisoners  in  troth  shall  ye  bo, 
for  fifteen  days,  and  immured  within  my  oasUe,  where  I  claim, 
BS  conqueror,  the  right  of  celebrating  your  espousals." 

So  saying,  he  dispatched  one  of  hb  fleetest  horsemen  in  ad- 
vance, to  notify  Dofia  Maria  Palacin  of  the  coming  of  this 
bridal  party ;  while  he  and  his  huntsmen  escorted  the  cavalcade^ 
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Mft  M  eaplon,  bat. as  a  guard  of  honor.  As  they  drew  near 
lo  the  eastlsi  the  banners  were  hung  out,  and  the  tnuKi> 
pets  sounded  from  the  battlements;  and  on  their  nearer  ap- 
pnaoh,  the  draw-bridge  was  lowered,  and  Dofia  Maria  oame 
fiuih  to  meet  them,  attended  by  her  ladies  and  knights,  her 
pages  and  her  minstrels.  She  took  the  yoang  bride,  AUifra,  in 
her  anaSi  kissed  her  with  the  tenderness  of  a  sister,  and  condact> 
0d  her  into  the  oastle.  In  the  mean  time,  Bon  Munio  sent  forth 
iniasiteB  in  eyery  direction,  and  had  viands  and  dainties  of  all 
IdstfiB  collected  from  the  country  round ;  and  the  wedding  of  the 
Moorish  lorers  was  celebrated  with  all  possible  state  and  festi* 
Tity.  For  fifteen  days,  the  castle  was  giren  up  to  joy  and  rerelry. 
There  were  tiltings  and  jousts  at  the  ring,  and  bull-fights,  and 
banquets,  and  danoes  to  the  sound  of  minstrelsy.  When  the 
illeen  days  were  at  an  end,  he  made  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
magnifioent  presents,  and  oonducted  them  and  their  attendants 
Mlidy  beyond  the  borders.  Such,  in  old  times,  were  the  courtesy 
and  generosity  of  a  Spanish  cavalier. 

Several  years  after  this  event,  the  king  of  Castile  summoned 
his  noUes  to  assist  him  in  a  campaign  against  the  Moors.  Don 
Mimio  Sancho  was  among  the  first  to  answer  to  the  call,  with 
Mventy  horsemen,  all  stanch  and  well-tried  warriors.  His  wife, 
Dolia  Maria,  hung  about  his  neck.  "•  Alas,  my  lord  1"  exclaim' 
•d  she,  ^  how  often  wilt  thou  tempt  thy  fate,  and  when  will  thy 
thirst  for  glory  be  appeased  I" 

'^  One  battle  more,"  replied  Don  Munio,  ^  one  battle  more, 
for  the  honor  of  Oastile,  and  I  here  make  a  vow,  that  when  this 
is  oter,  I  will  lay  by  my  sword,  and  repair  with  my  cavaliers  in 
pflgrimage  to  the  sepulchre  of  our  Lord  at  Jerusalem."  The 
al  joined  with  him  in  the  vow,  and  X>o?ia  Maria  felt 
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in  lome  degree  aootbed  in  spirit;  still,  she  saw  with  a  hea?j 
heart  the  departure  of  her  hneband,  and  watohed  his  banner  with 
wistful  eyes,  until  it  disappeared  among  the  trees  of  the  forest 

The  king  of  Castile  led  his  army  to  the  plains  of  Almanata. 
where  they  enoountered  the  Moorish  host,  near  to  Ueles.  The 
battle  was  long  and  bloody ;  the  Christians  repeatedly  wavered 
and  were  as  often  rallied  by  the  energy  of  their  eommanders. 
Dor  Munio  was  ooTered  with  wounds,  but  refused  to  leaye  the 
field  The  Christians  at  length  gaye  way,  and  the  king  was 
hardly  pressed,  and  in  danger  of  being  eaptured. 

Don  Munio  ealled  upon  hb  eayaliers  to  follow  him  to  the 
reseue.  "  Now  is  the  time,"  cried  he,  ^  to  pro?e  your  loyalty. 
Fall  to,  like  braye  men  1  We  fight  for  the  true  faith,  and  if  we 
lose  our  liyes  here,  we  gain  a  better  life  hereafter." 

Rushing  with  his  men  between  the  king  and  his  pursuers, 
they  cheeked  the  latter  in  their  career,  and  gave  time  for  their 
monarch  to  escape ;  but  they  fell  victims  to  their  loyalty.  They 
all  fought  to  the  last  gasp.  Don  Munio  was  singled  out  by  a 
powerful  Moorish  knight,  but  having  been  wounded  in  the  right 
arm,  he  fought  to  disadvantage,  and  was  slain.  The  battle  being 
over,  the  Moor  paused  to  possess  himself  of  the  spoils  of  this  re- 
doubtable Christian  warrior.  When  he  unlaced  the  helmet, 
however,  and  beheld  the  countenance  of  Don  Munio,  he  gave  a 
great  cry,  and  smote  his  breast.  ^  Woe  is  me !"  cried  he,  ^  1 
have  slain  my  benefactor  1  The  fiower  of  knightly  virtue  I  the 
most  magnanimous  of  cavaUeis!" 

While  the  battle  had  been  raging  on  the  plain  of  Salmanarai 
Dona  Maria  Palacin  remained  in  her  castle^  a  prey  to  the  keen* 
est  anxiety.    Her  eyes  were  ever  fixed  on  the  read  that  led  tnm 
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Ae  oountry  of  the  Moors,  and  often  she  asked  the  watehman  of 
Uie  tower,  <<  What  seest  thou  ?" 

One  evening^  at  the  shadowy  hour  of  twilight,  the  warden 
soundod  his  horn.  ^  I  see/'  cried  he,  '^  a  numerous  train  wind 
mg  up  the  yalley.  There  are  mingled  Moors  and  ChristianF, 
Tlie  banner  of  my  lord  is  in  the  advance.  Joyful  tidings  1* 
exclaimed  the  old  seneschal :  '^  my  lord  returns  in  triumph,  and 
brings  captives  I"  Then  the  castle  courts  rang  with  shouts  of 
joy ;  and  the  standard  was  displayed,  and  the  trumpets  were 
floooded,  and  the  draw-bridge  was  lowered,  and  Do!ia  Maria 
went  forth  with  her  ladies,  and  her  knights,  and  her  pages,  and 
her  minstrels,  to  welcome  her  lord  from  the  wars.  But  as  the 
train  drew  nigh,  she  beheld  a  sumptuous  bier,  covered  with  black 
Telvet^  and  on  it  lay  a  warrior,  as  if  taking  his  repose :  ho  lay  in 
bis  lurmor,  with  his  helmet  on  his  head,  and  his  sword  in  bis 
bmnd,  as  one  who  had  never  been  conquered,  and  around  the  bier 
were  the  escutcheons  of  the  house  of  Hinojosa. 

A  number  of  Moorish  cavaliers  attended  tbe  bier,  with  em- 
blems of  mourning,  and  with  dejected  countenances ;  and  their 
leader  oast  himself  at  the  feet  of  Dona  Maria,  and  hid  his  face 
in  his  hands.  She  beheld  in  him  the  gallant  Abadil,  whom  she 
hftd  onoe  welcomed  with  his  bride  to  her  castle ;  but  who  now 
eame  with  the  body  of  her  lord,  whom  he  had  unknowingly  slain 
in  battle  I 

The  sepulchre  erected  in  the  cloisters  of  the  convent  of  San 
Domingo,  was  achieved  at  the  expense  of  the  Moor  Abadil,  as  a 
feeble  testimony  of  his  grief  for  the  death  of  tbe  good  knight 
Don  Hnnio,  and  his  reverence  for  his  memory.  Tho  tender  and 
feitbfiil  Dofia  Maria  soon  followed  her  lord  to  the  tomK     On 
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one  of  tLe  stones  of  a  small  arch,  beside  his  sepolchre^  is  the 
following  simple  inscription :  ^  Htc  jaoet  Maria  Paladnj  uxa^ 
MtinonU  Sancif  De  Fmqfota  .**'  Here  lies  Maria  Palacin,  wife 
of  Monio  Sanoho  de  Hinojosa. 

The  legend  of  Don  Monio  Sancho  does  not  condnde  with  his 
death.  On  the  same  day  on  which  the  battle  took  place  on  the 
plain  of  Salmanara,  a  chaplain  of  the  Holj  Temple  at  Jerusalem, 
while  standing  at  the  outer  gate,  behold  a  train  of  Christian 
cavaliers  advancing,  as  if  in  pilgrimage.  The  chaplain  was  a 
native  of  Spain,  and  as  the  pilgrims  approached,  he  knew  the 
foremost  to  be  Don  Mnnio  Sancho  de  Hinojosa,  with  whom  he 
had  been  well  acquainted  in  former  times.  Hastening  to  the 
patriarch,  he  told  him  of  the  honorable  rank  of  the  pilgrims  at 
Uio  gate.  The  patriarch,  therefore,  went  forth  with  a  grand  pro« 
cession  of  priests  and  monks,  and  received  the  pilgrims  with  all 
due  honor.  There  were  seventy  cavaliers,  beside  their  leader,  all 
stark  and  lofty  warriors.  They  carried  their  helmets  in  their 
hands,  and  their  faces  were  deadly  pale.  They  greeted  no  one, 
nor  looked  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  but  entered  the  cha- 
pel, and  kneeling  before  the  sepulchre  of  our  Saviour,  performed 
their  orisons  in  silence.  When  they  had  concluded,  they  rose 
as  if  t^  depart,  and  the  patriarch  and  his  attendants  advanced  to 
speak  to  them,  but  they  were  no  more  to  be  seen.  Every  one 
marvelled  what  could  be  the  meaning  of  this  prodigy.  The 
patriarch  carefully  noted  down  the  day,  and  sent  to  Castile  to 
learn  tidings  of  Don  Munio  Sancho  de  Hinojosa.  He  received 
for  reply,  that  on  the  very  day  specified,  that  worthy  knight,  with 
seventy  of  his  followers,  had  been  slain  in  battle.  These,  there- 
fore, must  have  been  the  blessed  spirits  of  those  Christian  war- 
riors, come  to  ftilfil  their  vow  of  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Sepul- 
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ehre  at  Jerusalem.    Suoh  was  Castilian  faith,  in  the  olden  time, 
whioh  kept  its  word,  even  beyond  the  graye. ' 

If  anj  one  should  doubt  of  the  miraculous  apparition  of  these 
phantom  knights,  let  him  consult  the  History  of  the  Kings  of 
Castile  and  Leon,  by  the  learned  and  pious  Fray  Prudencio  do 
Sandoval,  bishop  of  Pamplona,  where  he  ?rill  find  it  recorded  in 
the  History  of  king  Don  Alonzo  YI.,  on  the  hundred  and 
Moond  paga  It  is  too  precious  a  legend,  to  be  lightly  abaiir 
lonad  to  the  dtmbter. 


!?♦ 


POETS  AND  POETRY  OF  MOSLEM  ANDALUS. 

Du&uf o  the  latter  part  of  my  sojourn  in  the  Alhambra  I  was  moie 
than  onoe  Tisited  by  the  Moor  of  Tetoan,  with-whom  I  took  great 
pleasure  in  rambling  through  the  halls  and  courts,  and  getting 
him  to  explain  to  me  the  Arabic  inscriptions.  He  endcayored  to 
do  so  faithfully ;  but,  though  he  succeeded  in  giving  me  the 
thought,  he  despaired  of  imparting  an  idea  of  the  grace  and 
beauty  of  the  language.  The  aroma  of  the  poetry,  said  he,  is  all 
lost  in  translation.  Enough  was  imparted,  however,  to  increase 
the  stock  of  my  delightful  associations  with  this  extraordinary 
pile.  Perhaps  there  never  was  a  monument  more  charactcristio 
of  an  age  and  people  than  the  Alhambra ;  a  rugged  fortress  with- 
out, a  voluptuous  palace  within ;  war  frowning  from  its  battle- 
ments ;  poetry  breathing  throughout  the  fairy  architecture  of  its 
halls.  One  is  irresistibly  transported  in  imagination  to  those 
times  when  Moslem  Spain  was  a  region  of  light  amid  Christian, 
yet  benighted  Europe ;  externally  a  warrior  power  fighting  for 
existence ;  internally  a  realm  devoted  to  literature,  science,  and 
the  arts ;  where  philosophy  was  cultivated  with  passion,  though 
wrought  up  into  subtleties  and  refinements ;  and  where  the 
luxuries  of  sense  were  transcended  by  those  of  thon^t  and 
imagination 
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Arab  poetry,  we  are  told,  arrired  at  its  highest  splendor 
onder  the  Ommiades  of  Spain,  who  for  a  long  time  centred  the 
power  and  splendor  of  the  western  Oaliphat  at  Oordoya.  Most 
of  the  Borereigns  of  that  brilliant  line  were  thomselyes  poets. 
One  of  the  last  of  them  was  Mahomed  ben  Abderahman.  lie 
led  the  life  of  a  sybarite  in  the  famous  palace  and  gardens  of 
Anhara,  snrronnding  himself  with  all  that  oould  excite  the 
imagination  and  delight  the  senses.  His  palace  was  the  resort 
of  poets.  His  Tisier,  Ibn  Zeydan,  was  called  the  Horace  of 
Modem  Spain,  from  his  exquisite  yerses,  which  were  recited  with 
enthnsiasm  even  in  the  saloons  of  the  Eastern  Caliphs.  The  viiier 
beeame  passionately  enamored  of  the  princess  Walada,  daughter 
of  Mahomed.  She  was  the  idol  of  her  father's  court,  a  poetess  of 
tbe  highest  order,  and  renowned  for  beauty  as  well  as  talent  If 
Urn  Zeydun  was  the  Horace  of  Moslem  Spain,  she  was  its 
Sappha  The  princess  became  the  subject  of  the  visier's  most 
impassioned  yerses;  especially  of  a  famous  risdleh  or  epistle 
addressed  to  her,  which  the  historian  Ash-Shakandi  declares  has 
nerer  been  equalled  for  tenderness  and  melancholy.  Whether 
the  poet  was  happy  in  his  Iotc,  the  authors  I  haye  consulted  do 
not  say ;  but  one  intimates  that  the  princess  was  discreet  as  she 
was  beautiful,  and  caused  many  a  loTer  to  sigh  in  vain.  In  fact, 
the  reign  of  Iotc  and  poetry  in  the  delicious  abode  of  Zahara 
was  soon  brought  to  a  close  by  a  popular  insurrection.  Mahomed 
with  lus  family  took  refuge  in  the  fortress  of  Udes,  near  Toledo, 
wliera  he  was  treacherously  poisoned  by  the  Aloayde ;  and  thuii 
perished  one  of  the  last  of  the  Ommiades. 

The  down&ll  of  that  brilliant  dynasty,  which  had  coneentrat 
ed  erery  thing  at  Cordova,  was  favorable  to  the  general  literatuni 
if  Morisco  Spain. 
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**  After  the  breaking  of  the  neoklaoe  and  the  soetieriiig  of  ite 
pearls,"  says  Ash-Shakandi,  ^  the  kings  of  small  states  dirided 
among  themselyes  the  patrimony  of  the  Beni  Ommiah." 

They  vied  with  each  other  in  filling  their  capitals  with  poets 
and  learned  men,  and  rewarded  them  with  li^mndless  prodigality. 
Snoh  were  the  Moorish  kings  of  SeTille  of  the  iUustrioos  line  uf 
th :  Beni  Abbad,  "•  with  whom,"  says  the  same  writer,  ^  resided 
fruit  and  palm-trees  and  pomegranates;  who  became  the  centre  of 
eloqaence  in  prose  and  yerse ;  every  day  of  whose  reign  was  a 
solemn  festivity ;  whose  history  abounds  in  generous  aotions  and 
heroic  deeds,  that  will  last  through  surrounding  ages  and  live 
for  ever  in  the  memory  of  man  I" 

No  place,  however,  profited  more  in  point  of  civilisation  and 
refinement  by  the  downfall  of  the  Western  Caliphat  than 
Granada.  It  suoceeded  to  Cordova  in  splendor,  while  it  sur- 
passed it  in  romantic  beauty  of  situation.  The  amenity  of  its 
climate,  where  the  ardent  heats  of  a  southern  summer  were 
tempered  by  breeses  from  snow-clad  mountains ;  the  voluptuous 
repose  of  its  valleys  and  the  bosky  luxurianoe  of  its  groves 
and  gardens  all  awakened  sensations  of  delight,  and  disposed  the 
mind  to  love  and  poetry.  Hence  the  great  number  of  amatory 
poets  that  flourished  in  Oranads.  Hence  those  amorous  canticles 
breathing  of  love  and  war,  and  wreathing  chivalrous  grace  round 
the  stem  exercise  of  arms.  Those  ballads  which  still  form  the 
pride  and  delight  of  Spanish  literature  are  but  the  echoes  of 
amatory  and  chivalric  lays,  whioh  once  delighted  the  Moslem 
courts  of  Andalus ;  and  in  which  a  modem  historian  of  Qranada 
pretends  to  find  the  origin  of  the  rima  Cohtellana  and  the  type 
of  the  ^gay  science"  of  the  troubadours.* 

Laluenta  Alcintanu 
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Poetry  was  oultivated  in  Oranada  by  both  si/i^es.  ^Ilad 
Allah,"  says  Ash-Shakandi,  "  bestowed  no  other  boon  on  Granada 
than  that  of  making  it  the  birth-plaoe  of  so  many  poetesses ;  that 
alone  would  be  sufficient  for  its  glory." 

Among  the  most  famous  of  these  was  Hafsali ,  renowned 

ays  the  old  chronicler,  for  beauty,  talents,  nobility,  and  wealth. 

We  haye  a  mere  relic  of  her  poetry  in  some  verses,  addressed 

to  her  lo?er,  Ahmed,  recalling  an  evening  passed  together  in  the 

garden  of  MaumaL 

^Allah  has  given  us  a  happy  night,  such  as  he  never  votichafes 
to  the  wicked  and  the  ignoble.  We  hiive  beheld  the  eypt  esses  of 
Maumal  gently  bowing  their  heads  before  the  mountain  breese,— 
the  sweet  perfumed  breeze  that  smelt  of  gillyflowers :  the  dove 
mirmared  her  love  among  the  trees ;  the  sweet  basil  inclined  its 
boughs  to  the  limpid  brook." 

The  garden  of  Maumal  was  famous  among  the  Moors  for  its 
rimlets,  its  fountains,  its  flowers,  and  above  all,  its  cypresses. 
It  had  its  name  from  a  vizier  of  Abdallah,  grandson  of  Aben 
Habm,  and  Sultan  of  Oranada.  Under  the  administration  of 
this  vizier  many  of  the  noblest  public  works  were  executed.  He 
oonstrueted  an  aqueduct  by  which  water  was  brought  from  the 
momtains  of  Alfacar  to  irrigate  the  hills  and  orchards  north  of 
the  etty.  He  planted  a  public  walk  with  cypress-trees,  and 
^  made  delicious  gardens  for  the  solace  of  the  melancholy  Moors." 
^  The  name  of  Maumal,"  says  Alcdlntara,  ^'  ought  to  be  preserved 
in  Oranada  in  letters  of  gold."  Perhaps  it  is  as  well  preserved 
by  being  associated  with  the  garden  he  planted ;  and  by  being 
mentioned  in  the  verses  of  Hafsah.  How  often  does  a  casual 
word  from  a  poet  confer  immortality  I 

Perhaps  the  reader  may  be  curious  to  learn  something  of  the 
17* 
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■tofj  of  Ebfsak  and  her  lorer,  thiui  oonneoted  with  ane  of  the 
beautiful  localities  of  Oranada.  The  following  are  all  the 
particulars  I  have  been  able  to  rescue  out  of  the  darkness  and 
obliyion  which  have  settled  upon  the  brightest  names  and 
geniuses  of  Moslem  Spain. 

Ahmed  and  Hafsah  flourished  in  the  sixth  century  of  the 
Hsgira;  the  twelfth  of  the  Ohristian  Era.  Ahmed  was  the  son 
•f  the  Alcajde  of  Alcala  la  Real  His  fiither  designed  him  for 
public  and  military  life  and  would  have  made  him  his  lieutenant; 
but  the  youth  was  of  a  poetical  temperament,  and  preferred  a 
life  of  lettered  ease*  in  the  delightful  abodes  of  Granada.  Here 
he  surrounded  himself  by  objects  of  taste  in  the  arts,  and  by  the 
works  of  the  learned;  he  divided  his  time  between  study  and 
social  enjoyment.  He  was  fond  of  the  sports  of  the  field,  and 
kept  horses,  hawks,  and  hounds.  He  devoted  himself  to  litera- 
ture, became  renowned  for  erudition,  and  his  compositions  in 
prose  and  verse  were  extolled  for  their  beauty,  and  in  the  mouths 
of  every  one. 

Of  a  tender,  susceptible  heart,  and  extremely  sensible  to 
female  charms,  he  became  the  devoted  lover  of  Hafisah.  The 
passion  was  mutual,  and  for  once  the  course  of  true  love  appeared 
to  run  smooth.  The  lovers  were  both  young,  equal  in  merit, 
fame,  rank,  and  fortune,  enamored  of  each  other's  genius  as  well 
as  person,  and  inhabiting  a  region  formed  to  be  a  realm  of  love 
and  poetry.  A  poetical  intercourse  was  carried  on  between  them 
that  formed  the  delight  of  Granada  They  were  continually  in- 
terchanging verses  and  epistles ;  "•  the  poetry  of  which,"  says  the 
Arabian  writer,  Al  Makkari,  ''  was  like  the  language  of  doves." 

In  the  height  of  their  happiness  a  change  took  place  in  tbe 
^vornment  of  Granada.    It  was  the  time  when  the  AliohaJea 
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ft  Berber  tribe  of  Mount  Atlas,  had  aoquired  the  control  of 
Moslem  Spain,  and  removed  the  seat  of  goyemment  from  CordoTft 
to  Morocco.  The  Sultan  Abdelmuman  governed  Spain  through 
his  Walls  and  Alcajdes ;  and  his  son,  Sidi  Abu  Said,  was  made 
Wall  of  Granada.  He  governed  in  his  Other's  name  with  royal 
state  and  splendor,  and  with  despotic  sway.  Being  a  stranger  in 
the  country,  and  a  Moor  by  birth,  he  sought  to  strengthen  him- 
self by  drawing  round  him  popular  persons  of  the  Arab  race ; 
and  to  this  effect  made  Ahmed,  who  was  then  in  the  zenith  of  his 
&me  and  popularity,  his  visier.  Ahmed  would  have  declined  the 
post|  but  the  Wali  was  peremptory.  Its  duties  were  irksome  to 
him,  and  he  spurned  at  its  restraint.  On  a  hawking  party,  with 
tome  of  his  gay  companions,  he  gave  way  to  his  poetic  vein, 
exalting  in  his  breaking  away  from  the  thraldom  of  a  despotic 
master  like  a  hawk  from  the  jesses  of  the  falconer,  to  follow  the 
■oaring  impulses  of  his  souL 

His  words  were  repeated  to  Sidi  Abu  Said.  ^'  Ahmed,"  said 
the  informant,  ^'  spurns  at  restraint  and  scoffs  at  thy  authority." 
The  poet  was  instantly  dismissed  from  office.  The  loss  of  an 
irksome  post  was  no  grievance  to  one  of  his  joyous  temperament; 
but  he  soon  discovered  the  real  cause  of  his  removal  The  Wali 
was  his  rival  He  had  seen  and  become  enamored  of  Hafsah. 
What  was  worse,  Hafisah  was  dauled  with  the  conquest  she  had 
made. 

For  a  time  Ahmed  treated  the  matter  with  ridicule;  and 
appealed  to  the  prejudice  existing  between  the  Arab  and  Moorish 
races.  Sidi  Abu  Said  was  of  a  dark  olive  complexion.  "  How 
eanst  thou  endure  that  black  man  ?"  said  he,  scornfully.  ^  By 
Allah,  for  twenty  dinars  I  can  buy  thee  a  better  than  he  in  the 
slave  market." 
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The  Moff  reaohed  the  mn  at  Sidi  Abo  Said  ind  rtnUed  ii 
hit  heart 

At  other  iisiet,  Ahmed  gaye  way  to  grief  and  tenderness, 
recalling  past  aoenee  of  happiness,  reproaching  Hafsah  with  her 
inconstancy,  and  warning  her  in  despairing  accents  that  she  wonld 
be  the  cause  of  his  death.  His  words  were  nnheeded.  The  idea 
of  haying  the  eon  of  the  Saltan  for  a  layer  had  captiyated  the 
imagination  of  the  poetess. 

Maddened  by  jealousy  and  despair,  Ahmed  joined  in  a  oon- 
qiiraoy  against  the  roling  dynasty.  It  was  discoyered,  and  the 
conspirators  fled  from  Granada.  Some  escaped  to  a  castle  on  the 
mountains,  Ahmed  took  refuge  in  Malaga,  where  he  concealed 
himself^  intending  to  embark  for  Valencia.  He  was  discoyered, 
loaded  with  chains  and  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  to  abide  the 
decision  of  Sidi  Abu  Said. 

He  was  yisited  in  prison  by  a  nephew,  who  has  left  on  record 
an  account  of  the  interyiew.  The  youth  was  moyed  to  tears  at 
seeing  his  illustrious  relatiye,  late  so  prosperous  and  honored, 
fettered  like  a  malefactor. 

^  Why  dost  thou  weep  ?"  said  Ahmed.  ^ Are  these  tears  shed 
fbr  me?  For  me,  who  haye  enjoyed  all  that  the  world  could  giye  7 
Weep  not  for  me.  I  haye  had  my  share  of  happiness ;  banqueted 
on  the  daintiest  fare;  quaffed  out  of  crystal  cups ;  slept  on  beds  of 
down ;  been  arrayed  in  the  richest  silks  and  brocades ;  ridden  the 
fleetest  steeds;  enjoyed  the  loyes  of  the  fiiirest  maidens.  Wop 
not  for  me  My  present  reyerse  is  but  the  ineyitable  course  of 
fate.  I  haye  committed  acts  which  render  pardon  hopeless.  I 
must  await  my  punishment" 

His  presentiment  was  correct  The  yengeance  of  Sidi  Abu 
Said  was  only  to  be  satisfied  by  the  blood  of  his  riyal,  and  tL«* 
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miforiimate  Ahmed  was  beheadecT  at  Malaga,  'n  the  month 
Jnmadi,  in  the  year  559  of  the  Hegira  (April,  1164).  When 
the  news  was  brought  to  the  fiokle-hcarted  Hafsah,  she  was 
struck  with  sorrow  and  remorse,  and  put  on  mourning ;  recalling 
his  warning  words,  and  reproaching  herself  with  being  the  caupo 
d  his  death. 

Of  the  after  fortunes  of  Hafsah  I  have  no  further  trace  thau 
that  she  died  in  Morocco,  in  1184,  outliving  both  her  lovers,  for 
Bidi  Aba  Said  died  in  Morocco  of  the  plague  in  1175.  A 
memorial  of  his  residence  in  Granada  remained  in  a  palace  which 
he  built  on  the  banks  of  the  XeniL  The  garden  of  Maumal, 
the  seene  of  the  early  lives  of  Ahmed  and  Hafsah,  is  no  longer  in 
ezistenoe.  Its  site  may  be  found  by  the  antiquary  in  poetical 
reseeroh. 


The  anthoritieB  for  the  foregoing,  AlcantarE,  Wst  Oranadi.  Al  Makkan, 
Hist  IfolyunecL  DynastiM  in  Spain,  R  il,  c.  8.  Notes  and  illugtntiooa  ol 
»bs  «iiM^  fay  OayangCM^  y.  U  P.  440.  Ibou  Al  Kahttifa^  Bugraph.  Dio, 
bf  QtjWDgQ^    OoodeHlct  Dom.  Arab, 


AN  EXPEDinON  IN  QUEST  OF  A  DIPLOMA. 

One  0/  the  most  important  oooarrenoes  in  the  domestic  life  ol 
the  Alhambra,  was  the  departure  of  Manuel,  the  nephew  of  Dona 
Antonia,  for  Malaga,  to  stand  examination  as  a  physician.  I  have 
already  informed  the  reader  that,  on  his  success  in  obtaining  a 
degree  depended  in  a  great  measure  the  union  and  future  for 
tunes  of  himself  and  his  cousin  Dolores ;  at  least  so  I  was  pri- 
vately informed  by  Mateo  Ximenes,  and  various  circumstances 
C3nGurred  to  corroborate  his  information.  Their  courtship,  how- 
ever, was  carried  on  very  quietly  and  discreetly,  and  I  scarce 
think  I  should  have  discovered  it,  if  I  had  not  been  put  on  the 
alert  by  the  all-observant  Mateo. 

In  the  present  instance,  Dolores  was  less  on  the  reserve,  and 
had  busied  herself  for  se7eral  days  in  fitting  out  honest  Manuel 
for  his  expedition.  All  his  clothes  had  been  arranged  and 
packed  in  the  neatest  order,  and  above  all  she  had  worked  a  smart 
Andalusian  travelling  jacket  for  him  with  her  own  hands.  On 
the  morning  appointed  for  his  departure,  a  stout  mule  on  which 
ho  was  to  perform  the  journey  was  paraded  at  the  portal  of  th 
Alnambra,  and  Tio  Polo  (Uncle  Polo),  an  old  invalid  soldier,  at- 
tended to  caparison  him.  This  veteran  was  one  of  the  curiositiei 
of  tlio  place.      He  had  a  leathern  lantern  visage,  tanned  in  the 
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^OfHOs,  a  long  Roman  nose,  and  a  blaok  beetle  eye.  I  had  fro- 
qoenily  obsenred  him  reading,  apparently  with  intense  interest,  an 
old  parchment-bound  rolame ;  sometimes  he  would  be  surrounded 
by  a  gronp  of  his  brother  invalids ;  some  seated  on  the  parapets, 
some  lying  on  the  grass,  listening  with  fixed  attention,  while  h 
read  slowly  and  deliberately  out  of  his  fayorite  work,  sometimes 
pausing  to  explain  or  expound  for  the  benefit  of  his  less  enlight- 
ened auditors 

I  took  occasion  one  day  to  inform  myself  of  this  ancient  booJr, 
which  appeared  to  be  his  vade  mecum,  and  found  it  to  be  an  odd 
Tolome  of  the  works  of  Padre  Benito  Geronymo  Feyjoo;  and  that 
one  which  treats  about  the  Magic  of  Spain,  the  mysterious  caves 
of  8alamanci£  and  Toledo,  the  Purgatory  of  San  Patricio  (St 
Patrick),  and  other  mystic  subjects  of  the  kind.  From  that  time 
I  kept  my  eye  upon  the  veteran. 

On  the  present  occasion,  I  amused  myself  with  watching  him 
ft  oat  the  steed  of  Manuel  with  all  the  forecast  of  an  old  cam- 
paigner First,  he  took  a  considerable  time  in  adjusting  to  the 
back  of  the  mule  a  cumbrous  saddle  of  antique  fashion,  high  in 
front  and  behind,  with  Moorish  stirrups  like  shovels ;  the  whole 
looking  like  a  relic  of  the  old  armory  of  the  Alhambra  ,  then  a 
fleecy  sheep-sldn  was  accommodated  to  the  deep  seat  of  the  sad- 
dle; then  a  malcta,  neatly  packed  by  the  hand  of  Dolores,  was 
booklcd  behind ;  then  a  manta  was  thrown  over  it  to  serve  either 
as  cloak  or  couch ;  then  the  all-important  alfoijas,  carefully 
slocked  with  provant,  were  hung  in  front,  together  with  the  bota| 
or  leathern  bottle  for  either  wine  or  water,  and  lastly  the  trabu- 
dio,  which  the  old  soldier  slung  behind,  giving  it  his  benediotioa 
It  was  like  the  fitting  out  in  old  times  of  a  Moorish  cavalier  fo- 
a  foray  or  a  joust  in  the  Yivarrambla     A  number  of  the  laiis 
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roDi  of  the  foriroas  had  gathered  round,  with  Bome  of  the  invilidB. 
all  looking  on,  all  olTering  their  aid,  and  all  giving  adrioe,  to  the 
great  annoyanoe  of  Tio  Polo. 

When  all  was  ready  Manuel  took  leaye  of  the  household ; 
Tio  Polo  held  his  stirrup  while  he  mounted;  adjusted  the  girths 
and  saddle,  and  eheered  him  off  in  military  style ;  then  turning 
to  Dolores,  who  stood  admiring  her  oayalier  as  he  trotted  off ; 
**  Ah  Dolorocita,"  exclaimed  he,  with  a  nod  and  a  wink,  ^  et  mwjf 
guapo  Manuetito  in su  Xaqueta,^  (Ah  Dolores, Manuel  is  mighty 
fine  in  his  jacket)  The  little  damsel  blushed  and  laughed,  and 
ran  into  the  house. 

Days  elapsed  without  tidings  from  Manuel,  though  he  had 
promised  to  write.  The  heart  of  Dolores  began  to  misgiye  her. 
Had  any  thing  happened  to  him  on  the  road  ?  Had  he  failed  in 
his  examination  ?  A  circumstance  ooourrod  in  her  litUe  house- 
hold to  add  to  her  uneasiness  and  fill  her  mind  with  fore- 
boding. It  was  almost  equal  to  the  osoapado  of  her  pigeon. 
Her  tortoiae-shell  oat  eloped  at  night  and  clambered  to  the  tiled 
roof  of  the  Alhambra.  In  the  dead  of  the  night  there  was  a 
fearful  caterwauling ;  some  grimalkin  was  unciyil  to  her ;  then 
there  was  a  scramble;  then  a  clapperclawing;  then  both  par- 
ties rolled  off  the  roof  and  tumbled  from  a  great  height  among 
the  trees  on  the  hill  side.  Nothing  more  was  seen  or  heard  of 
the  fugitive,  and  poor  Dolores  oonsidered  it  but  the  prelude  to 
greater  calamities. 

At  the  end  of  ten  days,  however,  Manuel  retumea  in  triumph, 
duly  authorised  to  kill  or  cure ;  and  all  Dolores'  cares  were  over. 
There  was  a  general  gathering  in  the  evenings  of  the  humble 
friends  and  hangers-on  of  Dame  Antonio  to  congratulate  her 
and  to  pay  their  respects  to  el  Sefkar  MeiieOy  who,  peradveatureL 
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tt  wmie  faiwto  day,  might  have  all  their  lives  in  his  hands.  Ono 
of  the  most  important  of  these  guests  was  old  Tio  Polo ;  and  I 
gkdlj  seised  the  occasion  to  prosecute  my  acquaintance  with 
bim.  **  Oh  SeRor,"  cried  Dolores,  ''  you  who  are  so  eager  to 
learn  all  the  old  histories  of  the  Alhamhra.  Tio  Polo  knows 
more  about  them  than  any  one  else  about  the  place.  More  tlian 
Hateo  Ximenes  and  his  whole  family  put  together.  Vaya — 
Ftfy»— Tio  Polo,  tell  the  Sefior  all  those  stories  you  told  us  one 
evening,  about  enchanted  Moors,  and  the  haunted  bridge  over 
the  Darro,  and  the  old  stone  pomegranates,  that  have  been  there 
■inoe  the  days  of  King  Chico. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  old  invalid  could  be  brought 
into  a  narrative  vein.  He  shook  his  head — they  were  all  idle 
tales ;  not  worthy  of  being  told  to  a  cavallero  like  myself.  It 
waa  only  by  telling  some  stories  of  the  kind  myself  I  at  last  got 
him  to  open  his  budget.  It  was  a  whimsical  farrago,  partly 
made  up  of  what  he  had  heard  in  the  Alhamhra,  partly  of  what 
ha  had  read  in  Padre  Feyjoo.  I  will  endeavor  to  give  the  reader 
iLe  anhatanoe  of  it,  but  I  will  not  promise  to  give  it  in  the  very 
vordi  of  Tio  Polo. 


THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  ENCHANTED  SOLDIER. 

BvKBY  body  has  heard  of  the  Cave  of  St  Cyprian  at  Salamauoa^ 
where  in  old  times  judicial  astronomy,  necromancy,  chiromancy, 
and  other  dark  and  damnable  arts  were  secretly  taught  by  an 
ancient  sacristan ;  or,  as  some  will  have  it,  by  the  devil  himself^ 
in  that  disguise.  The  cave  has  long  been  shut  up  and  the  very 
site  of  it  forgotten  ;  though,  according  to  tradition^  the  entrance 
was  somewhere  about  where  the  stone  cross  stands  in  the  small 
square  of  the  seminary  of  Carrajal ;  and  this  tradition  appears 
in  some  degree  corroborated  by  the  circumstances  of  the  follow- 
ing story. 

There  was  at  one  time  a  student  of  Salamanca,  Bon  Vicente 
by  name,  of  that  merry  but  mendicant  class,  who  set  out  on  the 
road  to  learning  without  a  penny  in  pouch  for  the  journey,  and 
who,  during  college  vacations,  beg  from  town  to  town  and  village 
to  village  to  raise  funds  to  enable  them  to  pursue  their  studies 
through  the  ensuing  term.  He  was  now  about  to  set  forth  on 
his  wanderings;  and  being  somewhat  musical,  slung  on  his  back 
a  guitar  with  which  to  amuse  the  villagers,  and  pay  for  a  meal  or 
a  night's  l}dgings. 

As  ho  passed  by  the  stone  cross  in  the  seminary  square, he  palled 
off  his  hat  and  made  a  short  inTOcaiion  to  St  Cyprian,  for  good 
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liMk ;  when  oastiiig  his  eyes  upon  the  earth,  he  peroeiyed  some- 
thliig  glitter  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  On  pioking  it  up,  it  proved 
to  be  a  seal  ring  of  mixed  metal,  in  which  gold  and  silver  ap 
peared  to  be  blended.  The  seal  bore  as  a  device  two  triangles 
eroosing  each  other,  so  as  to  form  a  star.  This  device  is  said  to 
fcs  a  eabalistio  sign,  invented  by  king  Solomon  the  wise,  and  of 
mighty  power  in  all  cases  of  enchantment ;  but  the  honest  stu- 
dent, being  neither  sage  nor  conjurer,  knew  nothing  of  the  matter. 
He  took  the  ring  as  a  present  from  St.  Cyprian  in  reward  of  his 
prayer ;  slipped  it  on  his  finger,  made  a  bow  to  the  cross,  and 
•tmmming  his  guitar,  set  off  merrily  on  his  wandering. 

The  life  of  a  mendicant  student  in  Spain  is  not  the  most 
miserable  in  the  world ;  especially  if  he  has  any  talent  at 
making  himself  agreeable.  He  rambles  at  large  from  village 
to  Tillage,  and  city  to  city,  wherever  curiosity  or  caprice 
may  conduct  him.  The  country  curates,  who,  for  the  most  part, 
have  beeoa  mendicant  students  in  their  €ime,  give  him  shelter 
for  the  night,  and  a  comfortable  meal,  and  often  enrich  him  with 
several  quartos,  or  half-pence  in  the  morning.  As  he  presents 
himself  from  door  to  door  in  the  streets  of  the  cities,  he  meets 
with  no  harsh  rebuff,  no  chilling  contempt,  for  there  is  no  dis- 
graoe  attending  his  mendicity,  many  of  the  most  learned  men  in 
Spain  having  commenced  their  career  in  this  manner;  but  if, 
like  the  student  in  question,  he  is  a  good  looking  varlet  and  a 
■lerry  companion ;  and,  above  all,  if  he  can  play  the  guitar,  he  is 
rare  of  a  hearty  welcome  among  the  peasants,  and  smiles  and 
bvors  from  their  wives  and  daughters. 

In  this  way,  then,  did  our  ragged  and  musical  son  of  learn* 
log  make  his  way  over  half  the  kingdom ;  with  the  fixed  de- 
tennination  to  visit   the  famous  city  of  Granada  before  his 
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return.  Sometimes  he  was  gathered  for  the  night  into  the  fold 
of  some  Tillage  pastor ;  sometimes  he  was  sheltered  under  the 
hnmhle  but  hospitable  roof  of  the  peasant  Seated  at  the  cot- 
tage door  with  his  guitar,  he  delighted  the  simple  folk  with  his 
ditties;  or  striking  up  a  fundango  or  bolero,  set  the  brown 
eountry  lads  and  lasses  dancing  in  the  mellow  twilight  In  the 
Homing  he  departed  with  kind  words  from  host  and  hostess, 
and  kind  looks  and,  peradyentore,  a  squeese  of  the  hand  from 
the  daughter. 

At  length  he  arrived  at  the  great  object  of  his  musical  vagar 
bondising,  the  fiir-fiimed  city  of  Ghranada,  and  hailed  with  wonder 
and  delight  its  Moorish  towers,  its  loYelj  rega  and  its  snowy 
mountains  glistering  through  a  summer  atmosphere.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  with  what  eager  curiosity  he  entered  its  gates  and 
wandered  through  its  streets,  and  gaied  upon  its  oriental  monu- 
ments. Every  female  face  peering  through  a  window  or  beaming 
from  a  balcony  was  to  him  a  Zorayda  or  a  Zelinda,  nor  could  he 
meet  a  stately  dame  on  the  Alameda  but  he  was  ready  to  &noy 
her  a  Moorish  princess,  and  to  spread  his  student's  robe  beneath 
her  feet. 

His  musical  talent,  his  happy  humor,  his  youth  and  his  good 
looks,  won  him  a  universal  welcome  in  spite  of  his  ragged  robes, 
and  for  several  days  he  led  a  gay  life  in  the  old  Moorish  cajHtal 
and  its  environs.  One  of  his  occasional  haunts  was  the  fountain 
of  Avellanos,  in  the  valley  of  the  Darro.  It  is  one  of  the  popular 
resorts  of  Oranada,  and  has  been  so  since  the  days  of  the  Moors ; 
and  here  the  student  had  an  opportunity  of  pursuing  his  studies 
of  female  beauty;  a  branch  of  study  to  which  he  was  a  little 
prone. 

Here  he  would  take  his  seat  with  his  guitar,  impronsa  lo>r» 
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ditties  to  admiring  groups  of  majos  and  majaa,  or  prompt  with 
his  miuio  the  ever  ready  dance.  He  was  thus  engaged  one 
ofening,  when  he  beheld  a  padre  of  the  church  adyancing  at 
whose  approach  every  one  touched  the  hat  He  was  evidently  a 
man  of  oonsequence ;  he  certainly  was  a  mirror  of  good  if  not  of 
hcAj  living ;  robust  and  rosy-faced,  and  breathing  at  every  pore, 
^th  the  warmth  of  the  weather  and  the  exercise  of  the  walk. 
As  he  passed  along  he  would  every  now  and  then  draw  a  mara- 
vedi  oat  of  his  pocket  and  bestow  it  on  a  beggar,  with  an  air  of 
signal  beneficence.  "Ah,  the  blessed  father !"  would  be  the  cry; 
"  long  life  to  him,  and  may  he  soon  be  a  bishop !" 

To  aid  his  steps  in  ascending  the  hill  he  leaned  gently  now 
and  then  on  the  arm  of  a  handmaid,  evidently  the  pet-lamb  of 
this  kindest  of  pastors.  Ah,  such  a  damsel !  Andalus  from 
head  to  foot :  from  the  rose  in  her  hair,  to  the  fairy  shoe  and 
laoework  stocking;  Andalus  in  every  movement;  in  every  un- 
dulation of  the  body : — ripe,  melting  Andalus  ! — But  then  so 
modest ! — so  shy  l-^ver,  with  downcast  eyes,  listening  to  the 
words  of  the  padre ;  or,  if  by  chance  she  let  flash  a  side  glance,  it 
was  suddenly  checked  and  her  eyes  once  more  cast  to  the  ground. 

The  good  padre  looked  benignantly  on  the  company  about  the 
fountain,  and  took  his  seat  with  some  emphasis  on  a  stone  bench| 
while  the  handmaid  hastened  to  bring  him  a  glass  of  sparkling 
water.  He  sipped  it  deliberately  and  with  a  relish,  tempering  it 
with  one  of  those  spongy  pieces  of  frosted  eggs  and  sugar  so  dear 
to  Spanish  epicures,  and  on  returning  the  glass  to  the  hand  o. 
the  damsel  pinched  her  cheek  with  infinite  loving-kindness. 

"Ah,  the  good  pastor!"  whispered  the  student  to  himself; 
■'what  a  happiness  would  it  be  to  be  gathered  into  his  fold  with 
indi  a  pet-lamb  for  a  companion  1" 
18 
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Hot  DO  Buch  good  fare  was  likely  to  be&U  bim     In  na 
he  easa^ed  thoae  powers  of  pleasing  which   be  bad   ttmni  m 
UTesiBtible  with   countrj  curates  nod   country    lasses.     Vvnt 
had  be  touched  hia  ^itar  with  such  skill ;  aerer  had  he  ponnJ 
abrth  more  Boul-moTiog  ditties,  but  he  had  no  longer  a  conutn 
urate  or  country  loss  to  deal  with.    The  worthy  prieat  evidenltf 
did  not  relish   musio,  and   the  modest  dstnsel  never  raised 
eyes  from  the  ground.     They  remained  but  a  abort  time  »l 
fauntuin ;    the  good  padra   hastened  their  retom  to  Orai 
The  damsel  gave  the  student  one  shy  glance  in  retiriDg ;  bill' 
plucked  the  heart  out  of  hia  bosom  I 

He  inquired  about  them  after  they  had  gone.  Padre  T< 
was  one  of  the  saints  of  Granada,  a  model  of  Te{ 
puDctoal  in  bis  hour  of  rising ;  bia  hour  of  taking  a  paaeo  foi 
appetite;  hia  hours  of  eating;  his  hour  of  taking  bis  «ieata: 
hour  of  playing  bis  game  of  treaillo,  of  an  evening,  with  BOI 
the  dames  of  the  Cathedral  circle ;  his  hour  of  supping,  and 
hour  of  retiring  to  rest,  to  gather  fresh  strength  for 
day's  round  of  similar  duties.  He  had  an  easy  sleek  mule  fori 
riding ;  a  matronly  housekeeper  skilled  in  preparing  tit-tiiU 
his  table ;  and  the  pet  lamb,  to  smooth  hia  pillow  at  night 
bring  him  bia  chocolate  in  the  morning. 

Adieu  now  to  the  gay,  thoughtless  life  of  the  Btudeat; 
side  glance  of  a  bright  eye  had  been  the  undoing  of  hi) 
and  night  he  could  not  get  the  image  of  this  moat  modcMt  di 
out  of  his  mind.  He  sought  the  mansion  of  the  padi 
was  above  the  class  of  bouses  accessible  to  a  strolling  studant 
himself.  The  worthy  padre  bad  no  sympathy  with  bim  ; 
never  been  Esludiaiite  sopista,  obliged  to  sing  for  his  . 
D  blockaded  the  house  by  day,  oatohing  a  glance  of  the 
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w  and  then  as  she  appesred  at  a  casement ;  but  these  glanocs 
Ij  fed  his  flame  without  encouraging  his  hope.  He  serenaded 
r  balooc  J  at  night,  and  at  one  time  was  flattered  by  the  appear- 
se  of  something  white  at  a  window.  Alas,  it  was  only  the 
S^tcap  of  the  padre. 

Never  was  lover  more  devoted;  never  damsel  more  shy: 
I  poor  student  was  reduced  to  despair.  At  length  arrived  the 
»  of  St  John,  when  the  lower  classes  of  Oranada  swarm  into 
I  ooontry,  dance  away  the  afternoon,  and  pass  midsummer^ 
^t  on  the  banks  of  the  Darro  and  the  XeniL  Happy  are  thej 
lO  on  this  eventful  night  can  wash  their  faces  in  those  waters 
rt  as  the  Cathedral  bell  tells  midnight ;  for  at  that  precise 
»ment  they  have  a  beautifying  power.  The  student,  having 
thing  to  do,  suffered  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  the  holiday- 
»king  throng  until  he  found  himself  in  the  narrow  valley  of  the 
irro,  below  the  lofty  hill  and  ruddy  towers  of  the  Alhambra. 
le  dry  bed  of  the  river;  the  rocks  which  border  it;  the  terraced 
rdens  which  overhang  it  were  alive  with  variegat^d  groups, 
Dcing  under  the  vines  and  fig-trees  to  the  sound  of  the  guitar 
d  castanets. 

The  student  remained  for  some  time  in  doleful  dumps,  leaning 
ainst  one  of  the  huge  misshapen  stone  pomegranates  which 
om  t^e  ends  of  the  little  bridge  over  the  Darro.  He  cast  a 
Btful  glance  upon  the  merry  scene,  where  every  cavalier  had 
B  dame:  or,  to  speak  more  appropriately,  every  Jack  his  Jill ; 
?hed  at  his  own  solitary  state,  a  victim  to  the  black  eye  of  the 
Mt  unapproachable  of  damsels,  and  repined  at  his  ragged  garb, 
tiich  seemed  to  shut  the  gate  of  hope  against  him. 

By  degrees  his  attention  was  attracted  to  a  neighbor  equally 
litiry  with  himself     This  was  a  tall  soldier,  of  a  stem  aspect 
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and  grinlod  beard,  who  seemed  pasted  as  a  seniry  at  the 
opposite  pomegranate.  His  faoe  was  bronied  hj  time ;  ho  was 
arrayed  in  anoiiont  Spanish  armor,  with  baoUer  and  lanee.  and 
stood  immorable  as  a  statne.  What  surprised  the  stndent  was, 
that  though  thus  strangely  equipped,  ho  was  totally  unnotieed  by 
the  passing  throng,  albeit  that  many  almost  brushed  against  him. 

"^  This  is  a  oity  of  old-time  peoultarities,**  thought  the  student, 
^  and  doubtless  this  is  one  of  them  with  whieh  the  inhabitants 
arc  too  fiimiltar  to  be  surprised."  His  own  curiosity,  howerer, 
was  awakened,  and  being  of  a  social  disposition,  he  accosted  the 
soldier. 

"  A  rare  old  suit  of  armor  that  which  you  wear,  comrade. 
May  I  ask  what  corps  you  belong  to  ?" 

The  soldier  gasped  out  a  reply  from  a  pair  of  jaws  which 
seemed  to  have  rusted  on  their  hinges. 

^  The  royal  guard  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella." 

"  Santa  Maria  I  Why,  it  is  three  centuries  since  that  corps 
was  in  service." 

^  And  for  three  centuries  hare  I  been  mounting  guard.    Now 
I  trust  my  tour  of  duty  draws  to  a  close.     Dost  thou  desire 
fortune?" 
>       The  student  held  up  his  tattered  cloak  in  reply. 

^  I  understand  thee.  If  thou  hast  faith  and  courage,  follow 
me,  and  thy  fortune  is  made." 

"  Softly,  comrade,  to  follow  thee  would  require  small  eoorago 
in  one  who  has  nothing  to  lose  but  life  and  an  old  guitar,  neither 
of  much  value ;  but  my  faith  is  of  a  different  master,  and  not  to 
be  put  in  temptation.  If  it  be  any  criminal  act  by  which  I  aK 
to  mend  my  fortune,  think  not  my  ragged  cloak  will  make  me 
undertake  it." 
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Tho  soldier  turned  on  him  a  look  of  high  displeacmre.  ^  Mj 
fword,"  said  he,  ^  has  never  been  drawn  but  in  the  cause  of  the 
fiuth  and  the  throne.  I  am  a  Cristiano  viejo^  trust  in  me  and  fear 
no  evil" 

'  The  student  followed  him  wondering.  He  observed  that  no 
one  heeded  their  conversation,  and  that  the  soldier  made  his  way 
Ihroogh  the  various  groups  of  idlers  unnoticed,  as  if  invisible. 

Grossing  the  bridge,  the  soldier  led  the  way  by  a  narrow  and 
itaep  path  past  a  Moorish  mill  and  aqueduct,  and  up  the  ravine 
wliidi  separates  the  domains  of  the  Generalife  from  those  of  the 
Alhambra.  The  last  ray  of  the  sun  shone  upon  the  red  battle- 
ments of  the  latter,  which  beetled  far  above ;  and  the  convent 
bells  were  proclaiming  the  festival  of  the  ensuing  day.  The  ra- 
vine was  overshadowed  by  fig-trees,  vines,  and  myrtles,  and  the 
oater  towers  and  walls  of  the  fortress.  It  was  dark  and  lonely, 
mnd  the  twilight-lovmg  bats  began  to  flit  about.  At  length  the 
soldier  halted  at  a  remote  and  ruined  tower,  apparently  intended 
to  guard  a  Moorish  aqueduct.  He  struck  the  foundation  with 
Uie  but-end  of  his  spear.  A  rumbling  sound  was  heard,  and  the 
solid  stones  yawned  apart,  leaving  an  opening  as  wide  as  a  door. 

"  Enter  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,"  said  the  soldier, 
^  and  fear  nothing."  The  student's  heart  quaked,  but  he  made 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  muttered  his  Ave  Maria,  and  followed  his 
mysterious  guide  into  a  deep  vault  out  out  of  the  solid  rock  un- 
der the  tower,  and  covered  with  Arabic  inscriptions.  The  soldioi 
pointed  to  a  stone  seat  hewn  along  one  side  of  the  vault  "  Be- 
hold," said  he,  '^  my  couch  for  three  hundred  years. **  The  be* 
wildered  student  tried  to  force  a  joke.  ^  By  the  blessed  St  An* 
Siony,"  said  he,  ^  but  you  must  have  slept  soundly,  oonsidering 
the  hardness  cf  your  couch." 


'^  On  the  oentrarj,  sleep  has  been  t  stranger  to  these  ejce; 
incessant  watchfulness  has  been  mj  doom.  Listen  to  mj  lot. 
I  was  one  of  the  royal  guards  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella ;  but 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Moors  in  one  of  their  sorties,  and  con- 
fined a  captive  in  this  tower.  When  preparations  were  made 
U)  surrender  the  fortress  to  the  Christian  sovereigns,  I  was  pre 
vailed  upon  by  an  Al&qui,  a  Moorish  priest,  to  aid  him  in  secret- 
ing some  of  the  treasures  of  Boabdil  in  this  vault  I  was  justly 
punished  for  my  fault  The  Alfaqui  was  an  African  necroman- 
oer,  and  by  his  infernal  arts  cast  a  spell  upon  me^to  guard  his 
treasures.  Something  must  have  happened  to  him,  for  he  never 
returned,  and  here  have  I  remained  ever  since,  buried  alive, 
fears  and  years  have  rolled  away ;  earthquakes  have  shaken  this 
nill ;  I  have  heard  stone  by  stone  of  the  tower  above  tumbling  to 
the  ground,  in  the  natural  operation  of  time ;  but  the  spell-bound 
walls  of  this  vault  set  both  time  and  earthquakes  at  defiance. 

^  Once  every  hundred  years,  on  the  vestival  of  St  John,  the  en- 
chantment ceases  to  have  thorough  sway  ;  I  am  permitted  to  go 
forth  and  post  myself  upon  the  bridge  of  the  Barro,  where  you 
met  me,  waiting  until  some  one  shall  arrive  who  may  have  power 
to  break  this  magic  spell.  I  have  hitherto  mounted  guard  there 
in  vain.  I  walk  as  in  a  cloud,  concealed  from  mortal  sight  You 
are  the  first  to  accost  me  for  now  three  hundred  years.  I  behold 
the  reason.  I  see  on  your  finger  the  seal-ring  of  Solomon  the 
wise,  which  is  proof  against  all  enchantment  With  you  it  re- 
tnains  to  deliver  me  from  this  awful  dungeon,  or  to  leave  me  to 
keep  guard  here  for  another  hundred  years." 

The  student  listened  to  this  tale  in  mute  wonderment  He 
had  heard  many  tales  of  treasure  shut  up  under  strong  enehani 
tnent  in  the  vaults  of  the  Alhambra,  but  had  treated  them  as 
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tMm.  He  now  felt  the  yalae  of  the  seal-rihg,  whieh  had.  in  a 
Banner,  been  given  to  him  by  St.  Cyprian.  Still,  though  armed 
bj  BO  potent  a  talisman,  it  was  an  awful  thing  to  find  himself 
t£te«rt6te  in  saoh  a  place  with  an  enchanted  soldier,  who,  accord* 
'og  to  the  laws  of  nature,  ought  to  have  been  quietly  in  his  grave 
fat  nearly  three  centuries. 

A  personage  of  this  kind,  however,  was  quite  out  of  the  ordi- 
oaiy  ran,  and  not  to  be  trifled  with,  and  he  assured  him  he  might 
idy  apon  his  friendship  and  good  will  to  do  every  thing  in  his 
power  for  his  deliverance. 

<^  I  ftmst  to  a  motive  more  powerful  than  friendship,"  said  the 
■dldier. 

He  pointed  to  a  ponderous  iron  coffer,  secured  by  locks  in- 
seribed  with  Arabic  characters.  ^That  coffer,"  said  he,  ^con- 
tain! oonntless  treasure  in  gold  and  jewels,  and  precious  stones. 
Break  the  magic  spell  by  which  I  am  enthralled,  and  one  half  of 
this  treasure  shall  be  thine." 

"But  how  am  I  to  do  itr 

'^  The  aid  of  a  Christian  priest,  and  a  Christian  maid  is  neces- 
sary. The  priest  to  exorcise  the  powers  of  darkness ;  the  damsel 
to  touch  this  chest  with  the  seal  of  Solomon.  This  must  be  done 
al  night  But  have  a  care.  This  is  solemn  work,  and  not  to  be 
sffiMted  by  the  oamal-mindcd.  The  priest  must  be  a  Cristiano 
Mg^  a  model  of  sanctity ;  and  must  mortify  the  flesh  before  he 
•omes  here,  by  a  rigorous  fast  of  four-and-twenty  hours :  and  as 
to  the  maiden,  she  must  be  above  reproach,  and  proof  against 
Imptation.  Linger  not  in  finding  such  aid.  In  three  days  my 
Mough  is  at  an  end ;  if  not  delivered  before  midnight  of  the 
lUrd,  I  shall  have  to  mount  guard  for  another  century. 

"Fear  not,"  said  the  student,  ''I  have  in  my  eye  the  very 
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[iricst  and  damsel  jbu  describe ;  but  how  am  I  to  regain  admm- 
sion  to  this  tower  ?" 

"  The  seal  of  Solomon  will  open  the  way  for  thee." 

The  student  issned  forth  from  the  tower  mnoh  more  gayly 
than  he  had  entered.  The  wall  closed  behind  him,  and  remained 
■olid  as  before. 

The  next  morning  he  repaired  boldly  to  the  mansion  of  the 
priest,  no  longer  a  poor  strolling  student,  thrumming  his  way 
with  a  guitar ;  but  an  ambassador  from  the  shadowy  world,  with 
enchanted  treasures  to  bestow.  No  particulars  are  told  of  his 
negotiation,  excepting  that  the  seal  of  the  worthy  priest  was 
easily  kindled  at  the  idea  of  rescuing  an  old  soldier  of  the  fidth 
and  a  strong  box  of  King  Ghico  from  the  very  dutches  of  Satan ; 
and  then  what  alms  might  be  dispensed,  what  churches  built, 
and  how  many  poor  relatives  enriched  with  the  Moorish  trea- 
sure! 

As  to  the  immaculate  handmaid,  she  was  ready  to  lend  her 
hand,  which  was  all  that  was  required,  to  the  pious  work ;  and 
if  a  shy  glance  now  and  then  might  be  believod,  the  ambassador 
began  to  find  favor  in  her  modest  eyes. 

The  greatest  difficulty,  however,  was  the  fast  to  whioh  the  good 
Padre  had  to  subject  himself  Twice  he  attempted  it,  and  twice 
the  flesh  was  too  strong  for  the  spirit  It  was  only  on  the  third 
day  that  he  was  enabled  to  withstand  the  temptations  of  the 
cupboard ;  but  it  was  still  a  question  whether  he  would  hold  out 
until  the  spell  was  broken. 

At  a  late  hour  of  the  night  the  party  groped  their  way  up 
the  ravine  by  the  light  of  a  lantern,  and  bearing  a  baakei  wilh 
provisions  for  exorcising  the  demon  of  hunger  so  soon  as  tlm 
other  demons  should  be  laid  in  tlie  Ked  Sea. 
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The  Boal  of  Solomon  opened  their  way  into  the  tower.  They 
f«)und  the  soldier  seated  on  the  enchanted  strong-hoz,  awaiting 
Ihcir  arrival  The  exorcism  was  performed  in  due  style.  The 
daroflel  advanced  and  touched  the  locks  of  the  coffer  with  the 
seal  of  Solomon.  The  lid  flew  open  ;  and  such  treasures  of  gold 
and  jewels  and  precious  stones  as  flashed  upon  the  eye  1 

^  Here's  out  and  come  again  !"  cried  the  student,  exultingly, 
ta  he  proceeded  to  cram  his  pockets. 

-  Fairly  and  softly/*  exclaimed  the  soldier.     "  Let  us  get 
the  oofifer  out  entire,  and  then  divide." 

They  accordingly  went  to  work  with  might  and  main ;  but  it 
was  a  difficult  task ;  the  chest  was  enormously  heavy,  and  had 
been  imbedded  there  for  centuries.  While  they  were  thus  em- 
ployed the  good  dominie  drew  on  one  side  and  made  a  vigorous 
onahught  on  the  basket,  by  way  of  exorcising  the  demon  of  hun- 
ger which  was  raging  in  his  entrails.  In  a  little  while  a  fat  capon 
was  devoured,  and  washed  down  by  a  deep  potation  of  Val  de 
pefias ;  and,  by  way  of  grace  after  meat,  he  gave  a  kind-hearted 
kifls  to  the  pet  lamb  who  waited  on  him.  It  was  quietly  done 
in  a  corner,  but  the  tell-tale  walls  babbled  it  forth  as  if  in  tri- 
unph.  Never  was  chaste  salute  more .  awful  in  its  effiocts, 
At  the  sound  the  soldier  gave  a  great  cry  of  despair;  th 
coffer,  which  was  half  raised,  fell  back  in  its  place  and  was  looked 
once  more.  Pziest,  student,  and  damsel,  found  themselves  out- 
side of  the  tower,  the  wall  of  which  closed  with  a  thundering  jar. 
Alas !  the  good  Padre  had  broken  his  fast  too  soon  I 

When  recovered  from  his  surprise,  the  student  would  have 
M-entered  the  tower,  but  learnt  to  his  dismay  that  the  damsel, 
m  her  fright,  had  let  fall  the  seal  of  Solomon ;   it  romainel 
within  the  vault. 
18» 
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In  A  word|  tbe  eathednd  bell  tolled  midnight ;  the  spell  was 
renewed ;  the  soldier  was  doomed  to  mount  guard  for  another 
hundred  years,  and  there  he  and  the  treasure  remain  to  this  day 
— and  all  because  the  kind-hearted  Padre  kissed  his  handmaid. 
**  Ah  father  I  father  I"  said  the  student,  shaking  his  head  rue- 
fullj  f s  they  returned  down  the  ravine,  ^  I  fear  there  was  less 
of  the  saint  than  the  sinner  in  that  kiss !" 


Thus  ends  the  legend  as  far  as  it  has  been  authentieated. 
There  is  a  tradition,  however,  that  the  student  had  brought  off 
treasure  enough  in  his  pocket  to  set  him  up  in  the  world ;  that 
he  prospered  in  his  affairs,  that  the  worthy  Padre  gave  him  the 
pet  lamb  in  marriage,  by  way  of  amends  for  the  blunder  in  the 
vault ;  that  the  immaculate  damsel  proved  a  pattern  for  wives 
as  she  had  been  for  handmaids,  and  bore  her  husband  a  numerous 
progeny ;  that  the  first  was  a  wonder ;  it  was  bom  seven  months 
after  her  marriage,  and  though  a  seven  months  boy,  was  the 
sturdiest  of  the  flock.  The  rest  were  all  bom  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  time. 

The  story  of  the  enchanted  soldier  remains  one  of  the  popular 
traditions  of  Granada,  though  told  in  a  variety  of  ways ;  the  oom« 
mon  people  affirm  that  he  still  mounts  guard  on  mid-summer  eve, 
beside  the  gigantic  stone  pomegranate  on  the  Bridge  of  the  Darro ; 
but  remains  invisible  excepting  to  such  lucky  mortal  as  may  poa- 
ncss  the  seal  of  Solomon. 

NOTES  TO  THE  ENCHANTED  SOLDIER 

kmoDg  the  andeat  supcgrstitions  of  Spain,  were  those  of  the  eifateDee  of 
Ditvfoiind  carerns  in  vhioh  the  magic  arti  were  taught^  either  by  die  detiil  io 
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ptfHP,  or  101116  nge  deroted  to  his  Mmoe.  One  of  the  most  ikmous  of  these 
«TC%  WM  at  Salmnftiusa,  Doo  Francieoo  de  TorrebUnca  makes  mention  of  it 
B  the  fint  book  of  his  work  on  Magic,  C.  2,  Na  4.  The  deyil  was  said  to  play 
dm  prjt  of  Oracle  there ;  ginng  replies  to  those  who  repaired  thither  to  pro- 
pnoud  fiiteful  questions,  as  in  the  celebrated  caye  of  Trophonius.  Dnn  Fran- 
CMOo,  though  he  records  this  story,  does  not  put  faith  in  it:  he  gives  ithowe^ei 
as  eertani,  that  a  Sacristan,  named  Clement  Potosi,  taught  secretly  the  magic 
■Its  in  that  caye.  Padre  Fcyjoo,  who  inquired  into  tlie  matter,  reports  it  as  a 
vulgar  beUoC  that  the  devil  himself  taught  those  arts  there ;  admitting  only 
mwea  diaciples  at  a  time,  one  of  whom,  to  be  determined  by  lot,  was  to  be  de- 
voted to  him  body  and  soul  for  ever.  Among  one  of  these  sets  of  students, 
was  a  jooDg  man,  son  of  the  Marquis  de  Villena,  on  whom,  after  having  aooom 
plifilMd  his  studies,  the  lot  felL  He  succeeded,  however,  in  cheating  the  de\-il' 
kaviqg  him  his  shadow  instead  of  his  body. 

Don  Juan  de  Dies,  Professor  of  Humanities  in  the  University,  in  the  early 
part  d  the  last  century,  gives  the  following  version  of  the  stoiy,  extracted,  as 
he  Mj%  from  An  andcnt  manuscript  It  will  be  perceived  he  has  marred  the 
wpMiatural  part  of  the  tale,  and  ejected  the  devil  from  it  altogether. 

Ai  to  the  fiible  of  the  Cave  of  San  Cyprian,  says  he,  all  that  we  have  been 
able  to  verify  is,  that  where  the  stone  cross  stands,  in  the  small  square  or 
plaoe  called  by  the  name  of  the  Seminary  of  Carvajal,  there  was  the  paro- 
dbial  diurdi  of  San  Cyprian.  A  descent  of  twenty  steps  led  down  to  a  sub* 
tcnanean  Sacristy,  spacious  and  vaulted  like  a  cave.  Here  a  Sacristan  once 
tangfat  magic,  judicial  astrology,  geomancy,  hydromancy,  pyromancy,  acrom 
mey,  diiromancy,  necromancy,  &c 

The  extract  goes  on  to  state  that  seven  students  engaged  at  a  time  witli 
ll«e  Sacristan,  at  a  fixed  stipend.  Lots  were  cast  among  them  which  one  of 
tlMsir  number  should  pay  for  the  whole,  with  the  understanding  that  he  on 
wboni  the  lot  fell,  if  he  did  not  pay  promptly,  should  be  detained  in  a  cham- 
ber of  the  Sacristy,  until  the  ftmds  were  forthcoming.  Hus  became  thence 
tbrth  the  usual  practice. 

Od  one  occasion  the  lot  fell  on  Henry  de  VUlena,  son  of  the  marquis  of  the 
some  name.  He  having  perceived  that  there  had  been  trick  and  shuffling  io 
\he  CBMtiag  of  the  lot,  and  suspecting  the  Sacristan  to  be  cognisant  thereof  re- 
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ftHodtopAj  He  was  forthwith  loft  ID  limbo.  It  to  happened,  that  in  ft  dtrh 
eornerof  the  Sacristj  was  a  huge  jar  or  earthen  re8erToirforiniter,wfak^  wae 
eradLod  and  emptj.  In  this  the  youth  oontriyed  to  coiieeal  himeeU  ThA 
Sacrietan  returned  at  night  with  a  aeiTant,  bringiug  Ughtt  and  a  supper.  Un- 
locking the  door,  the/  found  no  cue  in  the  Tault»  and  a  book  of  magic  lyin^ 
ipen  uD  the  taUe.  They  retreated  in  dismay,  leaTiqg  the  door  open,  by 
wluch  ViUena  made  his  escape.  The  story  went  about  that  through  magic  iae 
had  made  himself  inTisible. — ^Tbe  reader  has  now  both  Tcrsions  of  the  story, 
and  may  make  his  dicioe.  I  will  only  obsenre  that  the  sages  of  the  Alham- 
kva  incline  to  the  diaboliral  one. 

This  Henry  de  ViUena  fkNirished  in  the  time  of  Juan  II,  King  of  CastiK 
of  whom  he  was  undo.  He  became  fiunous  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Natural 
Scienoes;  and  hsnoe^  in  that  ignorant  age  was  stigmatiied  as  a  necromancet 
Feman  Peres  de  Gusnan,  in  his  account  of  distinguished  men,  giyes  him  credit 
for  great  learning,  but  says  he  devoted  himself  to  the  arts  of  divination,  the 
interpretation  of  dreams,  of  signs,  and  portents. 

At  the  death  of  Villena,  his  library  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  King,  idio 
was  warned  that  it  contained  books  treating  of  magic,  and  not  proper  to  be 
read.  King  Juan  ordered  that  they  should  be  transported  in  carts  to  the  resi- 
dence of  a  reverend  prelate  to  be  examined.  The  prelate  was  less  learned 
than  devout  Some  of  the  books  treatod  of  mathematics,  others  of  astronomy, 
with  figures  and  diagrams,  and  planetary  signs ;  others  of  diemistry  or  akhe* 
my,  with  foreign  and  mystic  words.  All  these  were  necromancy  in  the  eyos 
of  the  pious  prelato,  and  the  books  were  consignod  to  the  flames,  like  tha 
library  of  Don  Quixote. 

Tax  SxAL  or  Solomok. — ^Hm  device  consists  of  two  equilateral  triangles^ 
mterlaoed  so  as  to  form  a  star,  and  surrounded  by  a  dide.  According  to  Arab 
tradition,  when  the  Most  High  gave  Solomon  the  dioioe  of  blessings,  and  he 
chose  wisdom,  there  came  firom  heaven  a  ring,  on  wluch  this  device  was  engraven 
llis  ihystic  talisman  was  the  arcanum  of  his  wisdom,  felidty,  and  grandeur ; 
by  this  he  governed  and  prospered.  In  consequence  of  a  temporary  lapse 
finum  virtue  he  lost  the  ring  in  the  sea,  and  was  at  once  reduced  to  the  level  ol 
trdinary  mea    By  penitence  and  prayer  he  made  Us  peace  with  the  Dettf . 
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«■§  ptmifttad  to  find  his  ring  again  in  the  bell j  of  a  fiah,  and  thus  reoo?ared 
Hi  calmHal  gilta.  Tliat  he  might  not  utterly  loee  them  again,  he  communicated 
toodMn  the  aecret  of  the  marTellous  ring. 

Una  aymbolieal  seal  we  are  told  was  aacrilegioualj  used  bj  the  Mahometan 
fcifideb ;  and  before  them  by  the  Arabian  idolaters,  and  before  them  by  the  He- 
IvBfWi^  for  *  diabolical  enterprises  and  abominable  superstitions.**  Those  who 
with  to  be  more  thoroughly  informed  on  the  subject,  wiU  do  well  to  consult  tho 
Father  Athanasius  Kirker*s  treatise  on  the  Cabala  Sarraceniea 


A  word  more  to  the  curious  reader.  There  are  many  persons  in  theaa 
timea»  who  affect  to  deride  every  thing  connected  with  the  occult 
or  black  art ;  who  have  no  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  conjurations^  incan- 
or  divinations ;  and  who  stoutly  contend  that  such  things  never  had 
To  such  determined  unbelievers  the  testimony  of  post  ages  is  as 
■othi^g ;  they  require  the  evidence  of  their  own  senses,  and  deny  that  such 
arts  and  practices  have  prevailed  in  days  of  yore,  simply  because  they  meet 
with  no  instance  of  them  in  the  present  day.  lliey  cannot  perceive  that,  as 
Am  worid  became  versed  in  the  natural  sciences,  the  supernatural  became  su- 
partooua  and  fell  into  disuse ;  and  that  the  hardy  inventions  of  art  superseded 
die  Boytteries  of  magic.  Still,  say  the  enlightened  few,  those  mystic  powers 
thou^  in  a  latent  state,  and  untasked  by  the  ingenuity  of  man.  A  talis- 
is  still  a  talisman,  possessing  all  its  indwelling  and  awful  properties; 
tihiaqgfa  it  may  have  lain  dormant  for  ages  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  or  in  the 
dnitj  cabinet  of  the  antiquary. 

~  The  signet  of  Solomon  the  Wise,  for  iastance,  is  well  known  to  have  held 
yoUnt  oootrol  over  genii,  demons,  and  endiantmcnts;  now  who  will  positively 
MMrt  that  the  same  mystic  signet,  wherever  it  may  exist,  does  not  at  tho 
pnMot  moment  possess  the  same  marvellous  virtues  which  distinguished  it  in 
llie  olden  time  t  Let  those  who  doubt  repair  to  Salamanca,  delve  into  tho 
mw9  of  San  Cyprian,  explore  its  hidden  secrets,  and  decide.  As  to  those  win 
win  not  be  at  the  pains  of  such  investigation,  let  them  substitute  faith  or  in 
vadolity,  and  receive  with  honest  credence  the  foregoing  legend 

18* 
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Mt  ierene  and  bappj  reign  in  the  Alhambra,  was  middenl; 
broiight  to  a  olose  by  letters  whioh  reached  mo,  while  indulging 
in  oriental  luxury  in  the  oool  hall  of  the  baths,  summoning  me 
away  from  my  Moslem  elysium  to  mingle  onoe  more  in  the  bus- 
tle and  business  of  the  dusty  world.  How  was  I  to  encounter 
its  toils  and  turmoils,  after  such  a  life  of  repose  and  reverie  I  How 
was  I  to  endure  its  common-place,  after  the  poetry  of  the  Alham- 
bra! 

But  little  preparation  was  necessary  for  my  departure.  A 
two-wheeled  ychicle,  called  a  tartana,  very  much  resembling  a 
covered  cart,  was  to  be  the  travelling  equipage  of  a  young  Eng- 
lishman and  myself  through  Murcia,  to  Alicant  and  Valencia,  on 
our  way  to  France ;  and  a  long-limbed  varlet,  who  had  been  a 
contrabandista,  and,  for  aught  I  knew,  a  robber,  was  to  be  our 
guide  and  guard.  The  preparations  were  soon  made,  but  the  de- 
parture was  the  difficulty.  Day  after  day  was  it  postponed ;  day 
after  day  was  spent  in  lingering  about  my  favorite  haunia,  and 
day  after  day  they  appeared  more  delightful  in  my  eyes. 

The  social  and  domestic  little  world  also,  in  which  I  had  be«a 
moving,  had  become  singularly  endeared  to  me ;  and  the  eonoem 
evinood  by  them  at  my  intended  departure,  convinced  me  thai 
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mj  kind  feeliugB  were  reoiprooated.  Indeed,  when  at  length  th« 
daj  trriyed,  I  did  not  dare  yenture  upon  a  leave-taking  at  the 
good  dame  Antonia's ;  I  saw  the  soft  heart  of  little  Dolores,  at 
leant,  wan  brim  full  and  ready  for  an  overflow.  So  I  bade  a  silent 
adiea  to  the  palace  and  its  inmates,  and  descended  into  the  eitj 
as  if  intending  to  return.  There,  however,  the  tartana  and  the 
guide  were  ready ;  so,  after  taking  a  noonday's  repast  with  my  fel- 
i  jw  traveller  at  the  Posada,  I  set  out  with  him  on  our  journey. 

Humble  was  the  cortege  and  melancholy  the  departure  of  Kl 
Rej  Ghico  the  second  I  Manuel,  the  nephew  of  Tia  Antonia, 
Mateo,  mj  officious  but  now  disconsolate  squire,  and  two  or 
three  old  invalids  of  the  Alhambra  with  whom  I  had  grown  into 
goitiping  companionship,  had  come  down  to  see  me  off ;  for  it  is 
one  of  the  good  old  customs  of  Spain,  to  sally  forth  several  miles 
to  meet  a  coming  friend,  and  to  accompany  him  as  far  on  his 
departure.  ThuB  then  we  set  out,  our  long-legged  guard  striding 
ahead,  with  his  escopeta  on  his  shoulder ;  Manuel  and  Mateo  on 
6ftch  side  of  the  tartana,  and  the  old  invalids  behind. 

At  some  little  distance  to  the  north  of  Granada,  the  road 
gradually  ascends  the  hills;  here  I  alighted  and  walked  up 
■lowly  with  Manuel,  who  took  this  occasion  to  confide  to  me  the 
aeeret  of  his  heart  and  of  all  those  tender  concerns  between  himself 
'ttnd  Bolores,  with  which  I  had  been  already  informed  by  the  all 
knowing  and  all  revealing  Mateo  Ximenes.  His  doctor's  diploma 
bad  prepared  the  way  for  their  union,  and  nothing  more  was 
wanting  but  the  dispensation  of  the  Pope,  on  account  of  theii 
eonaangninity.  Then,  if  he  could  get  the  post  of  Medico  of  the 
fbrtreaa,  his  happiness  would  be  complete  I  I  congratulated 
Lim  on  the  judgment  and  good  taste  he  had  shown  in  his  choice 
of  a  helpmate ;  invoked  all  possible  felicity  on  their  union,  and 
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trusted  thst  the  abundant  affcetiong  of  the  kind-hearted  Ihtie 
Dolores  would  in  time  have  more  stable  objeets  to  oecupy  them 
than  recreant  cats  and  truant  pigeons. 

It  was  indeed  a  sorrowful  parting  when  I  took  leave  of  these 
good  people  and  saw  them  slowly  descend  the  hills;  now  and 
then  turning  round  to  wave  me  a  last  adieu.  Manuel,  it  is  tmer 
l\%d  cheerful  prospects  to  console  him,  but  poor  Mateo  seemed 
perfectly  cast  down.  It  was  to  him  a  grievous  fall  from  the 
station  of  prime  minister  and  historiographer,  to  his  old  brown 
cloak  and  his  starveling  mystery  of  ribbon-weaving;  and  the 
poor  devil,  notwithstanding  his  occasional  officiousness,  had,  some- 
how or  other,  acquired  a  stronger  hold  on  my  sympathies  than  I 
was  aware  of  It  would  have  really  been  a  consolation  in 
parting,  could  I  have  anticipated  the  good  fortune  in  store  for 
him.  and  to  which  I  had  contributed  ;  for  the  importance  I  had 
appeared  to  give  to  his  talcs  and  gossip  and  local  knowledge,  and 
the  frequent  companionship  in  which  I  had  indulged  him  in  the 
course  of  my  strolls,  had  elevated  his  idea  of  his  own  qualifica- 
tions and  opened  a  new  career  to  him ;  and  the  son  of  the  Alham- 
bra  has  since  become  its  regular  and  well-paid  cicerone;  inso- 
much that  I  am  told  he  has  never  been  obliged  to  resume  the 
ragged  old  brown  cloak  in  which  I  first  found  him. 

Towards  sunset  I  came  to  where  the  road  wound  into  the 
mountains,  and  here  I  paused  to  take  a  last  look  at  Granada. 
The  hill  on  which  I  stood  commanded  a  glorious  view  of  the 
^ity,  the  Vega,  and  the  surrounding  mountains  It  was  at  an  op- 
posite point  of  the  compass  from  La  cuesta  de  las  lagrimas  (the 
hill  of  tears)  noted  for  the  ^  last  sigh  of  the  Moor."  I  now  could 
realize  something  of  the  feelings  of  poor  Boabdil  when  he  bade 
adieu  to  the  paradise  he  was  leaving  behind,  and  beheld  before 
him  a  rugged  and  sterile  road  conducting  him  to  exile. 
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The  setting  mm  as  nsual  shed  a  melancliolj  efPulgence  on  the 
raddj  towers  of  the  Alhambra.  I  could  faintly  discern  the  bal* 
oonied  window  of  the  tower  of  Comares,  where  I  had  indulged  in 
10  many  delightful  reveries.  The  bosky  groves  and  gardens 
about  the  city  were  richly  gilded  with  the  sunshine,  the  purpl 
hase  of  a  summer  evening  was  gathering  over  the  Vega ;  every 
thing  was  lovely,  but  tenderly  and  sadly  so,  to  my  parting 


'^  I  will  hasten  from  this  prospect,"  thought  I,  ^  before  the  sun 
is  set  I  will  carry  away  a  recollection  of  it  clothed  in  all  its 
beauty." 

With  these  thoughts  I  pursued  my  way  among  the  mountains 
A  little  further  and  Granada,  the  Vega,  and  the  Alhambra,  were 
shut  from  my  view ;  and  thus  ended  one  of  the  pleasantest 
dreams  of  a  life,  which  the  reader  perhaps  may  think  has  been 
bat  too  much  made  up  of  dreams. 
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hAvlof  martjtA  moit  of  the  terrestrial  angles  of  this  globe,  am  hither  arrlTOd,  to  pemae  thla 
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VORTHT  Reader: 

On  again  taking  pen  in  hand,  I  would  fain  make  a 
few  observations  at  the  outset,  by  way  of  bespeaking  a  right  un- 
derstanding. The  volumes  which  I  have  already  published  have 
net  with  a  Teception  far  beyond  my  most  sanguine  expectations. 
I  would  willingly  attribute  this  to  their  intrinsic  merits ;  but,  Id 
apite  of  the  vanity  of  authorship,  I  cannot  but  be  sensible  that 
their  success  has,  in  a  great  maaHure,  been  owing  to  a  less  flatter- 
ing cause.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  marvel,  to  my  Europeau 
teadera,  that  a  man  from  the  wilds  of  America  should  express 
bimself  in  tolerable  English.  I  was  looked  upon  as  something 
new  and  strange  in  literatore;  a  kind  of  demi-savage,  with  a 
feather  io  his  hand,  instead  of  on  his  head ;  and  there  was  a 
cnriosity  to  hear  what  such  a  being  had  to  say  about  civilized 
■oraety. 

This  novelty  is  now  at  an  end,  and  of  course  the  feelmg  of 
indnlgence  which  it  produced.  I  must  now  expect  to  bear  the 
■crctiny  of  sterner  criticisms,  and  to  be  measured  by  the  same 
standard  of  contemporary  writers ;  and  the  very  favor  shown  to 
my  previous  writings,  will  cause  these  to  be  treated  with  the 
greatest  rigor ;  as  there  is  nothing  for  which  the  world  is  apt  to 
ponisb  a  man  more  severely,  than  for  having  been  over-praised. 
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On  thiii  head,  thftrefore,  I  wish  to  forestall  Jia  oenaorioiiBDan  ol 
the  reader ;  and  I  entreat  he  will  not  think  the  worae  of  me  for 
the  many  injadiciona  things  that  may  have  been  said  in  my  com* 
mendation. 

I  am  aware  that  I  often  travel  over  beaten  ground,  and  treat 
of  subjects  that  have  already  been  discussed  by  abler  pens.  In- 
deed, various  authors  have  been  mentioned  as  my  models,  to  whom 
I  should  feel  flattered  if  I  thought  I  bore  the  slightest  resem- 
blance ;  but  in  truth  I  write  after  no  model  that  I  am  conscious 
o^  and  I  write  with  no  idea  of  imitation  or  competition.  In 
venturing  occasionally  <»i  topics  that  have  already  been  almost 
exhausted  by  English  authors,  I  do  it,  not  with  the  presumption 
of  challenging  a  comparison,  but  with  the  hope  that  some  new 
interest  may  be  given  to  such  topics,  when  discussed  by  the  pen 
of  a  stranger. 

If,  therefore,  I  should  sometimes  be  found  dwelling  with 
fondness  on  subjects  trite  and  commonplace  with  the  reader,  I 
beg  tlie  circumstances  under  which  I  write  may  be  kept  in  recol- 
lection. .  Having  been  bom  and  brought  up  in  a  new  country, 
yet  educated  from  infancy  in  the  literature  of  an  old  one,  my 
mind  was  early  filled  with  historical  and  poetical  associations, 
connected  with  places,  and  manners,  and  customs  of  Europe; 
but  which  could  rarely  be  applied  to  those  of  my  own  country. 
To  a  mind  thus  peculiarly  prepared,  the  most  ordinary  objects 
and  scenes,  on  arriving  in  Europe,  are  full  of  strange  matter  and 
interesting  novelty.  England  is  as  classic  ground  to  an  Ameri- 
can, as  Italy  is  to  an  Englishman ;  and  old  London  teems  with 
as  much  historicxd  association  as  mighty  Bome. 

Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  describe  the  whimsical  medley  of 
ideas  that  throng  upon  his  mind  on  landing  among  Engliab 
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He  for  the  first  time  sees  a  world  about  which  he  baa 
been  reading  and  thinking  in  every  stage  of  his  existence.  The 
recollected  ideas  of  infancy,  youth,  and  manhood ;  of  the  nur- 
sery, the  school,  and  the  study,  come  swarming  at  once  upon 
him ;  and  his  attention  is  distracted  between  great  and  little  ob- 
jects; each  of  which,  perhaps,  awakens  an  equally  delightful 
tndn  of  remembrances. 

Bat  what  more  especially  attracts  his  notice,  are  those  pecu- 
liarities which  distinguish  an  old  country  and  an  old  state  of 
aociety  from  a  new  one.  I  have  never  yet  grown  familiar  enough 
with  the  crumbling  monuments  of  past  ages,  to  blunt  the  intense 
interest  with  which  I  at  first  beheld  them.  Accustomed  alwavs 
to  scenes  where  history  was,  in  a  manner,  anticipation ;  where 
every  thing  in  art  was  new  and  progressive,  and  pointed  to  the 
futore  rather  than  to  the  past ;  where,  in  short,  the  works  of  man 
gave  no  ideas  but  those  of  young  existence,  and  prospective  im* 
provement;  there  was  something  inexpressibly  touching  in  the 
flight  of  enormous  piles  of  architecture,  gray  with  antiquity,  and 
linking  to  decay.  I  cannot  describe  the  mute  but  deep-felt  en- 
thusiasm with  which  I  have  contemplated  a  vast  monastic  ruin, 
like  Tintem  Abbey,  buried  in  the  bosom  of  a  quiet  valley,  and 
flhut  up  from  the  world,  as  though  it  had  existed  merely  for  itself; 
or  a  warrior  pile,  like  Conway  Castle,  standing  in  stem  loneliness 
on  its  rocky  height,  a  mere  hollow  yet  threatening  phantom  of 
departed  power.  They  spread  a  grand,  and  melancholy,  and,  to 
me,  an  unusual  charm  over  the  landscape ;  I  for  the  first  time 
beheld  signs  of  national  old  age,  and  empire's  decay,  and  proofs 
of  the  transient  and  perishing  glories  of  art,  amidst  the  ever- 
q>ringing  aud  revising  fertility  of  nature. 

Bat,  in  fact,  to  me  every  thing  was  full  of  matter ;  the  foot 
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■ieps  of  hifltory  were  every  where  to  be  traced ;  and  poetry  had 
breathed  over  and  sanctified  the  land.  I  experienced  the  delight- 
ful freshness  of  feeling  of  a  child,  to  whom  every  thing  is  new. 
1  pictured  to  myself  a  set  of  inhabitants  and  a  mode  of  life  fot 
every  habitation  that  I  saw,  from  the  aristocratical  mansion, 
amidst  the  lordly  repose  of  stately  groves  and  solitary  parks,  Ui 
the  straw-thatched  cottage,  with  its  scanty  garden  and  its  cher- 
ished woodbine.  I  thought  I  never  could  be  sated  with  the 
sweetness  and  freshness  of  a  country  so  completely  carpeted  with 
verdure ;  where  every  air  breathed  of  the  balmy  pasture,  and  the 
honeysnckled  hedge.  I  was  continually  coming  upon  some  little 
document  of  poetry  in  the  blossomed  hawthorn,  the  daisy,  the 
cowslip,  the  primrose,  or  some  other  simple  object  that  has  re- 
ceived a  supernatural  value  from  the  muse.  The  first  time  that 
I  heard  the  song  of  the  nightingale,  I  was  intoxicated  more  by 
vhe  delicious  crowd  of  remembered  associations  than  by  the 
melody  of  it«  notes ;  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  thrill  of  ecstasy 
with  which  I  first  saw  the  lark  rise,  almost  from  beneath  my  feet, 
and  wing  its  musical  flight  up  into  the  morning  sky. 

In  this  way  I  traversed  England,  a  g^wn-up  child,  delighted 
by  every  object,  great  and  small ;  and  betraying  a  wondering 
ignorance,  and  simple  enjoyment,  that  provoked  many  a  stare  and 
a  smile  from  my  wiser  and  more  experienced  fellow-iravellers. 
Such  too  was  the  odd  confusion  of  assopiations  that  kept  break- 
ing upon  me  as  I  first  approached  London.  One  of  my  earliest 
wishes  had  been  to  see  this  great  metropolis.  I  had  read  so 
much  about  it  in  the  earliest  books  put  into  my  infemt  hands  i 
and  I  had  heard  so  much  about  it  from  those  around  me  who  had 
come  from  the  ''  old  countries,"  that  I  was  fiimiUar  with  the 
names  of  its  streets  and  squares,  and  public  places,  befi>re  I  knew 
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tbote  of  mj  native'  city.  It  was,  to  me,  the  great  centre  of  tha 
world,  Toand  which  every  thing  seemed  to  revolve.  I  recollect 
contemplating  so  wistfully,  when  a  boy,  a  paltry  little  print  oi 
the  Thames,  and  London  Bridge,  and  St.  Paul's,  that  was  in  front 
of  an  old  magazine ;  and  a  picture  of  Kensington  Gardens,  with 
gentlemen  in  three-cornered  hats  and  broad  skirts,  and  ladies  in 
hoops  and  lappets,  that  hung  up  in  my  bedroom ;  even  the  ven- 
erable cut  of  St  John's  Gate,  that  has  stood,  time  out  of  mind, 
in  front  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  was  not  without  its  charms 
to  me ;  and  I  envied  the  odd-looking  little  men  that  appeared  to 
be  loitering  about  its  arches. 

How  then  did  my  heart  warm  when  the  towers  of  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  were  pointed  out  to  me,  rising  above  the  rich  groves 
of  St.  James's  Park,  with  a  thin  blue  haze  above .  their  gray  pin- 
nacles I  I  could  not  behold  this  great  mausoleum  of  what  is  most 
illustrious  in  our  paternal  history,  without  feeling  my  enthusiasm 
in  a  glow.  With  what  eagerness  did  I  explore  every  part  of  the 
metropolis !  I  was  not  content  with  those  matters  which  occupy 
the  dignified  research  of  the  learned  traveller ;  I  delighted  to  call 
up  all  the  feelings  of  childhood,  and  to  seek  after  those  objects 
which  had  been  the  wonders  of  my  infancy.  London  Bridge,  so 
famous  in  nursery  song;  the  far-famed  monument;  Gog  and 
Magog,  and  the  Lions  in  the  Tower,  all  brought  back  many  a 
recollection  of  infantine  delight,  and  of  good  old  beings,  now  no 
more,  who  had  gossiped  about  them  to  my  wondering  ear.  Nor 
was  it  without  a  recurrence  of  childish  interest  that  I  first  peeped 
into  Mr.  Newberry's  shop,  in  St  Paul's  Church-yard,  that  foun- 
tain-head of  literature.  Mr.  Newberry  was  the  first  that  ever 
died  my  infant  mind  with  the  idea  of  a  great  and  good  man. 
He  pnUished  all  the  pictore-booka  of  the  day;  and,  oat  of  hit 
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abundant  love  for  chOdren,  be  charged  **  nothing  fur  either  paper 
ur  print,  and  only  a  penny-halfpenny  for  the  binding  1  ^ 

I  have  mentioned  these  circumstances,  worthy  reader,  to  sho^ 
you  the  whimsical  crowd  of  associations  that  are  apt  to  beset  my 
mind  on  mingling  among  English  scenes.  I  hope  they  may,  in 
some  measure,  plead  my  apology,  should  I  be  found  harping  upon 
stale  and  trivial  themes,  or  indulging  an  over-fondness  for  any 
thing  antique  and  obsolete.  I  know  it  is  the  humor,  not  to  say 
cant  of  the  day,  to  run  riot  about  old  times,  old  books,  old  cus- 
toms, and  old  buildings ;  with  myself^  however,  as  far  as  I  have 
caught  the  contagion,  the  feeling  is  genuine.  To  a  man  &om  a 
young  country,  all  old  things  are  in  a  manner  new ;  and  he  may 
surely  be  excused  in  being  a  little  curious  about  antiquities,  whose 
native  land,  unfortunately,  cannot  boast  of  a  single  ruin. 

Having  been  brought  up,  also,  in  the  comparative  simplicity 
of  a  republic,  I  am  apt  to  be  struck  with  even  the  ordinary  cir* 
cumstances  incident  to  an  aristocratical  state  of  society.  If^  bow- 
ever,  I  should  at  any  time  amuse  myself  by  pointing  out  some  of 
the  eccentricities,  and  some  of  the  poetical  characteristics  of  the 
latter,  I  would  not  be  understood  as  pretending  to  decide  upon 
its  political  merits.  My  only  aim  is  to  paint  characters  and  man« 
ners.  I  am  no  politician.  The  more  I  have  considered  the  study 
of  politics,  the  more  I  have  found  it  full  of  perplexity ;  and  I 
have  contented  myself  as  I  have  in  my  religion,  with  the  faith 
in  which  I  was  brought  up,  regulating  my  own  conduct  by 
its  precepts;  but  leaving  to  abler  heads  the  task  of  making 
converts. 

I  shall  continue  on,  therefore,  in  the  course  I  have  hitherto 
pursued ;  looking  at  things  poetically,  rather  than  politically ; 
deeoribing  them  as  they  are,  rather  than  pretending  to  point  oat 
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how  they  should  be;  and  endeayoring  to  see  the  world  in  as 
pleasant  a  light  as  circamstances  will  permit. 

I  have  always  had  an  opinion  that  mnch  good  might  be  done 
by  keeping  mankind  in  good  humor  with  one  another.  I  may  be 
wrong  in  my  philosophy,  but  I  shall  continue  to  practise  it  until 
convinced  of  its  fallacy.  When  I  discover  the  world  to  be  all 
that  it  has  been  represented  by  sneering  cynics  and  whining  poets, 
I  will  turn  to  and  abuse  it  also ;  in  the  meanwhile,  worthy  reader, 
I  hope  yon  will  not  think  li^tly  of  me,  because  I  cannot  believe 
this  to  be  BO  very  bad  a  world  as  it  is  represented. 

Thine  truly, 

GEOFFREY  CRATOK. 


THE  HALL. 

Ti*  ■irfitMH  WoM^  ttid  tlM  btft  fcr  hoiaatkmfiag,  la  this  ooniitj  tr  tm  bmI 
tad  tiwiii^  tlM  BMiter  of  It  wriU  Imt  tqnlf,  I  know  no  lord  llko  him. 

Tub  reader,  if  he  has  perused  the  Tolomes  of  the  Sketch-Book, 
will  probably  recollect  something  of  the  Bracebridge  family,  with 
which  I  once  passed  a  Christmas.  I  am  now  on  another  visit  at 
the  Hall,  having  been  invited  to  a  wedding  which  is  shortly  to 
take  place.  The  Squire's  second  son,  Ouy,  a  fine,  spirited  young 
captain  in  the  army,  is  about  to  be  married  to  his  father's  ward, 
the  fair  Julia  Templeton.  A  gathering  of  relations  and  friends 
has  already  commenced,  to  celebrate  the  joyful  occasion ;  for  the 
old  gentleman  is  an  enemy  to  quiet,  private  weddings.  ^^  There 
is  nothing,"  he  says,  '^  like  launching  a  young  couple  gayly,  and 
cheering  them  from  the  shore ;  a  good  outset  is  half  the  voyage." 

Before  proceeding  any  &rther,  I  would  beg  that  the  Squire 
might  not  be  confounded  with  that  class  of  hard-riding,  fox-hunt* 
ing  gentlemen,  so  often  described,  and,  in  fact,  so  nearly  extinct 
in  England.  I  use  this  rural  title  partly  because  it  is  his  univer- 
sal appellation  throughout  the  neighborhood,  and  partly  because  it 
saves  me  the  frequent  repetition  of  his  name,  which  is  one  of  those 
rough  old  English  names  at  which  Frenchmen  exclaim  in  despair. 

The  Squire  is,  in  fact,  a  lingering  specimen  of  the  old  Englisb 
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country  gentleman ;  rusticated  a  little  by  living  almost  entirely 
on  his  estate,  and  something  of  a  humorist,  as'  Englishmen  are 
i^t  to  become  when  they  have  an  opportunity  of  living  in  their 
own  way.  I  like  his  hobby  passing  well,  however,  which  is,  a 
bigoted  devotion  to  old  English  manners  and  customs ;  it  jumps 
a  little  with  my  own  humor,  having  as  yet  a  lively  and  unsatcd 
curiosity  about  the  ancient  and  genuine  characteristics  of  my 
'*  father  land." 

There  are  some  traits  about  the  Squire's  family,  also,  which 
appear  to  me  to  be  nationaL  It  is  one  of  those  old  aristocratical 
families,  which,  I  believe,  are  peculiar  to  England,  and  scarcely 
onderstood  in  other  countries;  that  is  to  say,  families  of  the 
ancient  gentry,  who,  though  destitute  of  titled  rank,  maintain  a 
high  ancestral  pride :  who  look  dowp'upon  all  nobility  of  recent 
creation,  and  would  consider  it  a  sacrifice  of  dignity  to  merge 
the  venerable  name  of  their  house  in  a  modem  title. 

This  feeling  is  very  much  fostered  by  the  importance  which 
they  enjoy  on  their  hereditary  domains.  The  family  mansion  is 
an  old  manor-house,  standing  in  a  retired  and  beautiful  part  oi 
Yorkshire.  Its  inhabitants  have  been  always  regarded,  through 
the  surrounding  country,  as  ^^  the  great  ones  of  the  earth ; "  and 
the  little  village  near  the  Hall  looks  up  to  the  Squire  with  almost 
feudal  homage.  An  old  manor-house,  and  an  old  family  of  this 
kind,  are  rarely  to  be  met  with  at  the  present  day ;  and  it  is 
probably  the  peculiar  humor  of  the  Squire  that  has  retained  this 
secluded  specimen  of  English  housekeeping  in  something  ^ike  the 
genuine  old  style. 

I  am  again  quartered  in  the  panelled  chamber,  in  tlie  antique 
wing  of  the  house.  The  prospect  from  my  window,  however,  has 
joite  a  different  aspect  from  that  which  it  wore  on  my  wintei 
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riait.  Though  early  in  the  month  of  April,  yet  a  few  wann, 
Bonshiny  days  have  drawn  forth  the  beauties  of  the  spring,  which, 
I  think,  are  always  most  captivating  on  their  first  opening. 
The  parterres  of  the  old-fashioned  garden  are  gay  with  flowers ; 
and  the  gardener  has  brought  out  his  exotics,  and  placed  them 
along  the  stone  balustrades.  The  trees  are  clothed  with  green 
buds  and  tender  leaves.  When  I  throw  open  my  jingling  case- 
ment, I  smell  the  odor  of  mignonette,  and  hear  the  hum  of  the 
bees  from  the  flowers  against  the  sunny  wall,  with  the  varied 
song  of  the  throstle,  and  the  cheerful  notes  of  the  tuneful  little 
wren. 

While  sojourning  in  this  stronghold  of  old  fashions,  it  is  my 
intention  to  make  occasional  sketches  of  the  scenes  and  characters 
before  me.  I  would  have  it  understood,  however,  that  I  am  not 
writing  a  novel,  and  have  nothing  of  intricate  plot  nor  marvellous 
adventure  to  promise  the  reader.  The  Hall  of  which  I  treat  has, 
for  aught  I  know,  neither  trap^loor,  nor  sliding-panel,  nor  donjon- 
keep  ;  and  indeed  appears  to  have  no  mystery  about  it  The 
family  is  a  worthy,  well-meaning  family,  that,  in  all  probability, 
will  («at  and  drink,  and  go  to  bed,  and  get  up  regularly,  from  one 
end  of  my  work  to  the  other ;  and  the  Squire  is  so  kind-hearted, 
that  I  see  no  likelihood  of  his  throwing  any  kind  of  distress  in 
the  way  of  the  approaching  nuptials.  In  a  word,  I  cannot  fore* 
see  a  single  extraordinary  event  that  is  likely  to  occur  in  the 
whole  term  of  my  sojourn  at  the  Hall. 

I  tell  this  honestly  to  the  reader,  lest,  when  he  finds  me  dal 
lying  along,  through  every-day  English  scenes,  he  may  hurry 
ahead,  in  hopes  of  meeting  with  some  marvellous  adventure  fur- 
ther on.     I  invite  him,  on  the  contrary,  to  ramble  gently  on  with 
mo,  as  he  would  saunter  out  into  the  fields,  stopping  occasionally 
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to  gather  a  flower,  or  listen  to  a  bird,  or  admiro  a  prospect,  with- 
oat  any  aaxiety  to  arrive  at  the  end  of  bis  career.  Sbonid  I, 
liowever,  in  the  course  of  my  wanduringa,  abool  this  old  mansion, 
see  or  hear  any  thing  curious,  that  might  serve  to  vary  the  mono- 
tony of  Ibis  Bvery-day  life,  I  shall  not  fail  to  report  it  for  tbe 
reader's  enl«rtamment : 

For  freihest  wiu  I  know  v3l  Kma  be  vsario. 
Of  any  book,  how  grave  Boe'er  it  be, 
Except  it  bare  odd  matter,  BtriingQ  and  merrie, 
Wdl  uoc'd  with  1ie>,  Mid  gkred  nil  with  glee.* 

•  lUmrfor  UigUtnln^ 


THE  BUSY  MAN. 

A  dMBfBd  twttwiMUi,  who  Utw  matt  upon  his  own  nurth  tad  mj  miftoili 
umI  moeh  good  do  him  with  It    Ho  dooo  hold  mj  maitw  up  with  his  rtoHos,  sal 
■oBgi,  and  catohoii  and  saoh  trieks  and  jlfi^  yoa  would  admlro— ho  Is  with  him  now. 

JOTIAL  OlBW. 

By  no  one  has  mj  return  to  the  Hall  been  more  heartily  greeted 
than  by  Mr.  Simon  Bracebridge,  or  Master  Simon,  as  the  Squire 
most  commonly  calls  him.  I  encountered  him  just  as  I  entered 
the  parky  where  he  was  breaking  a  pointer,  and  he  received  me 
with  all  the  hospitable  cordiality  with  which  a  man  welcomes  a 
friend  to  another  one's  house.  I  have  already  introduced  him  to 
the  reader  as  a  brisk  old  bachelor-looking  little  man ;  the  wit  and 
superannuated  beau  of  a  large  family  connection,  and  the  Squire's 
factotum.  I  found  him,  as  usual,  full  of  bustle ;  with  a  thousand 
petty  things  to  do,  and  persons  to  attend  to^  and  in  chirping 
good-humor ;  for  there  are  few  happier  beings  than  a  busy  idler ; 
that  is  to  say,  a  man  who  is  eternally  busy  about  nothing. 

I  risited  him,  the  morning  after  my  arrival,  in  his  chamber, 
which  is  in  a  remote  comer  of  the  mansion,  as  he  says  he  likes 
to  be  to  himself^  and  out  of  the  way.  He  has  fitted  it  up  in  his 
own  taste,  so  that  it  is  a  perfect  epitome  of  an  old  bachelor's  no- 
tions of  couTenience  and  arrangement  The  fumitiire  is  made 
op  of  odd  pieces  from  all  parts  of  the  house^  chosen  <m  aocoant 
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of  their  Baiting  his  notions,  or  fitting  some  corner  of  his  apart- 
ment ;  and  he  is  very  eloquent  in  praise  of  an  ancient  elbow* 
chair,  from  which  he  takes  occasion  to  digress  into  a  censure  on 
modem  chairs,  as  having  degenerated  from  the  dignity  and  com* 
fort  of  high-backed  antiquity. 

Adjoining  to  his  room  is  a  small  cabinet,  which  he  caUs  hii 
study.  Here  are  some  hanging  shelves,  of  his  own  construction, 
on  which  are  several  old  works  on  hawking,  hunting,  and  far* 
riery,  and  a  collection  or  two  of  poems  and  songs  of  the  reign  ol 
Elizabeth,  which  he  studies  out  of  compliment  to  the  Squire} 
together  with  the  Novelist's  Magazine,  the  Sporting  Magazine, 
the  Sacing  Calendar,  a  volume  or  two  of  the  Newgate  Calendar, 
a  book  of  peerage,  and  another  of  heraldry. 

His  sporting  dresses  hang  on  pegs  in  a  small  closet ;  and 
about  the  walls  of  his  apartment  are  hooks  to  hold  his  fishing- 
tackle,  whips,  spurs,  and  a  favorite  fowling-piece,  curiously  wrought 
and  inlaid,  which  he  inherits  from  his  grandfather.  He  has, 
also,  a  couple  of  old  single-keyed  flutes,  and  a  fiddle  which  he 
has  repeatedly  patched  and  mended  himself^  affirming  it  to  be  a 
veritable  Cremona;  though  I  have  never  heard  him  extract  a 
single  note  from  it  that  was  not  enough  to  make  one's  blood  run 
cold. 

From  this  little  nest  his  fiddle  will  often  be  heard,  in  the  still- 
ness of  mid-day,  drowsily  sawing  some  long-forgotten  tune ;  for 
he  prides  himself  on  having  a  choice  collection  of  good  old  Eng- 
lish music,  and  will  scarcely  have  any  thing  to  do  with  modem 
composers.  The  time,  however,  at  which  his  musical  powers  are 
of  most  use,  is  now  and  then  of  an  evening,  when  he  plays  for 
the  children  to  dance  in  the  hall,  and  he  passes  among  them  and 
:!ie  servants  for  a  perfect  Orpheus. 


His  ohiunber  also  bean  eridence  of  hif  Tarioos  aTOoations: 
there  are  half-oopied  sheeta  of  mnaio ;  deaigna  for  needle-work  i 
sketches  of  landscapes,  rerj  indiflerentlj  exeontedi  a  camera 
lucida ;  a  magic  lantern,  for  which  he  is  endeayoring  to  paint 
glasses ;  in  a  word,  it  is  the  cabinet  of  a  man  of  many  accom- 
plishments, who  knows  a  little  of  every  thing,  and  does  nothing 
welL 

After  I  had  spent  some  time  in  his  apartment,  admiring  the 
ingenuity  of  his  small  inventions,  he  took  me  about  the  establish- 
ment, to  visit  the  stables,  dog^kennel,  and  other  dependencies,  in 
which  he  appeared  like  a  general  visiting  the  different  quarters  of 
his  camp ;  as  the  Squire  leaves  the  control  of  all  these  matters  to 
him,  when  he  is  at  the  Hall.  He  inquired  into  the  sta^  of  the 
horses ;  examined  their  feet ;  prescribed  a  drench  for  one,  and 
bleeding  for  another ;  and  then  took  me  to  look  at  his  own  horse, 
on  the  merits  of  which  he  dwelt  with  great  prolixity,  and  which, 
I  noticed,  had  the  best  stall  in  the  stable. 

After  this  I  was  taken  to  a  new  toy  of  his  and  the  Squire's, 
which  he  termed  the  falconry,  where  there  were  several  unhappy 
birds  in  durance,  completing  their  education.  Among  the  num*> 
ber  was  a  fine  Cedcon,  which  Master  Simon  had  in  especial  train* 
ing,  and  he  told  me  that  he  would  show  me,  in  a  few  days,  some 
rare  sport  of  the  good  old-fashioned  kind.  In  the  course  of  our 
round,  I  noticed  that  the  grooms,  gamekeeper,  whipper»»in,  and 
other  retainers,  seemed  all  to  be  on  somewhat  of  a  familiar  foot* 
ing  with  Master  Simon,  and  fond  of  having  a  joke  with  him, 
though  it  was  evident  they  had  great  deference  for  his  opinion  in 
matters  relating  to  their  functions. 

There  was  one  exception,  however,  in  a  testy  old  hantsman, 
as  hot  as  a  pepper-corn ;  a  meagre,  wiry  old  follow,  in  a  thread- 
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bare  velvet  j  jokey-cap^  and  a  pair  of  leather  breeches,  hat,  from 
ainch  wear,  shone  as  though  thej  had  been  japanned.  He  was 
very  contradictorj  and  pragmatical,  and  apt,  as  I  thought,  to  dif- 
fer from  Master  Simon  now  and  then,  out  of  mere  captionsness*. 
This  was  particularly  the  case  with  respect  to  the  treat  vent  of 
the  hawk,  which  the  old  man  seemed  to  have  under  his  peculiar 
care,  and,  according  to  Master  Simon,  was  in  a  fair  way  to  ruin : 
the  latter  had  a  vast  deal  to  saj  about  casUngj  and  imping,  and 
glecmUngy  and  enaecmung,  and  giving  the  hawk  the  rangUy  which  I 
saw  was  all  heathen  Greek  to  old  Christy ;  but  he  maintained  his 
point  notwithstanding,  and  seemed  to  hold  all  this  techniqal  lore 
In  utter  disrespect 

I  was  surprised  at  the  good  humor  with  which  Master  Simon 
bore  his  contradictions,  till  he  explained  the  matter  to  me  after- 
wards. Old  Christy  is  the  most  ancient  servant  in  the  place,  hav- 
ing lived  among  dogs  and  horses  the  greater  part  of  a  century, 
and  been  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Bracebridge's  father.  He  knows 
the  pedigree  of  every  horse  on  the  place,  and  has  bestrode  the 
great-great  grandsires  of  most  of  them.  He  can  give  a  circum- 
stantial detail  of  every  fox-hunt  for  the  last  sixty  or  seventy 
years,  and  has  a  history  for  every  stag's  head  about  the  house, 
and  every  hunting  trophy  nailed  to  the  door  of  the  dog-kennel. 

All  the  present  race  have  grown  up  under  his  eye,  and  humor 
him  in  his  old  age.  He  once  attended  the  Squire  to  Oxford,  when 
he  was  student  there,  and  enlightened  the  whole  university  with 
his  hunting  lore.  All  this  is  enough  to  make  the  old  man  opin- 
ionated, since  he  finds,  on  all  these  matters  of  first-rate  impor- 
tance, he  knows  more  than  the  rest  of  the  world.  Indeed,  Master 
ifimon  had  been  his  pupil,  and  acknowledges  that  he  derived  hia 
Irst  knowledge  in  hunting  ^m  the  instructions  of  Christy ;  and 
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I  much  qnettion  whether  the  old  man  does  not  still  look  opo  i 
him  as  rather  a  greenhorn. 

On  our  retom  homewards,  as  we  were  crossing  the  lawn  in 
front  of  the  house,  we  heard  the  porter's  bell  ring  at  the  lodge, 
and  shortly  afterwards,  a  kind  of  cavalcade  advanced  slowly  up 
the  avenue.  At  sight  of  it  my  companion  paused,  considered  it 
for  a  moment,  and  then,  making  a  sudden  exclamation,  hurried 
away  to  meet  it  As  it  approached  I  discovered  a  fair,  fresh- 
looking  elderly  lady,  dressed  in  an  old-fistfhioned  riding-habit, 
with  a  broad-brimmed  white  beaver  hat,  such  as  may  be  seen  in 
Sir  Joshua  Beynolds^  paintings.  She  rode  a  sleek  white  pony, 
and  was  followed  by  a  footman  in  rich  livery,  m6unted  on  an 
over-fed  hunter.  At  a  little  distance  in  the  rear  came  an  ancient 
cumbrous  chariot  drawn  by  two  very  corpulent  horses,  driven  by 
as  corpulent  a  coachman,  beside  whom  sat  a  page  dressed  in  a 
fanciful  green  livery.  Inside  of  the  chariot  was  a  starched  prim 
personage,  with  a  look  somewhat  between  a  lady's  companion, 
and  a  lady's  maid,  and  two  pampered  curs,  that  showed  their  ugly 
faces,  and  barked  out  of  each  window. 

There  was  a  general  turning  out  of  the  garrison  to  receive  tliis 
new-comer.  The  Squire  assisted  her  to  alight,  and  saluted  her 
affectionately;  the  fair  Julia  flew  into  her  arms,  and  they  em- 
braced with  the  romantic  fervor  of  boarding-school  friends :  she 
was  escorted  into  the  house  by  Julia's  lover,  towards  whom  she 
showed  distinguished  fieivor ;  and  a  line  of  the  old  servants,  who 
had  collected  in  the  Hall,  bowed  most  profoundly  as  she  passed. 

I  observed  that  Master  Simon  was  most  assiduous  and  devout 
in  his  attentions  upon  this  old  lady.  He  walked  by  the  side  of  her 
pony  up  the  avenue ;  and,  while  she  was  receiving  the  salutations 
of  the  rest  of  the  fiunily,  he  took  occasion  to  notice  the  &t  coadi> 
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mui ;  to  pat  the  sleek  carnage  horses,  and,  above  all,  to  say  a 
civil  word  to  mj  lady's  gentlewoman,  the  prim,  soar-looking  ves- 
tal in  the  chariot 

I  had  no  more  of  his  company  for  the  rest  of  the  morning. 
He  was  swept  off  in  the  vortex  that  followed  in  the  wake  of  this 
lady.  Once  indeed  he  paused  for  a  moment,  as  he  was  hurrying 
on  some  errand  of  the  good  lady's,  to  let  me  know  that  this  was 
Lady  Lillycrafit,  a  sister  of  the  Squire's,  of  large  fortune,  which 
the  captain  would  inherit,  and  that  her  estate  lay  in  one  of  the 
best  sporting  counties  in  all  England. 


FAMILY  SERVANTS. 

ft 

veni7  oM  tenana  are  th«  Tondieri  of  worthf  hoQMkMptng.    Thef  an  Ilk*  nti 
la  a  manaioii,  or  niltea  In  a  «thcei«,  bMpeakliig  (mO  anUqnUj  and  fktnoai  of  thdr  abodOk 

In  nij  casual  anecdotefl  of  the  Hall,  I  may  often  be  tempted  to 
dwell  upon  circumstances  of  a  trite  and  ordinary  nature,  from 
their  appearing  to  me  illustrative  of  genuine  national  character. 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  the  study  of  the  Squire  to  adhere,  as  much 
as  possible,  to  what  he  considers  the  old  landmarks  of  English 
manners.  His  servants  all  understand  his  ways,  and  for  the 
moRt  {>art  have  been  accustomed  to  them  from  infancy ;  so  that, 
upon  the  whole,  his  household  presents  one  of  the  few  tolerable 
specimens  that  can  now  be  met  with,  of  the  establishment  of  an 
English  country  gentleman  of  the  old  school.  ' 

By  the  by,  the  servants  are  not  the  least  characteristic  part 
of  the  household:  the  housekeeper,  for  instance,  has  been  bora 
and  brought  up  at  the  Hall,  and  has  never  been  twenty  miles 
from  it ;  yet  she  has  a  stately  air  that  would  not  iisgrace  a  lady 
tliat  had  figured  at  the  court  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

I  am  half  inclined  to  think  she  has  caught  it  from  living  so 
much  among  the  old  family  pictures.  It  may,  however,  be  owing 
to  a  consciousness  of  her  importance  in  the  sphere  in  which  sha 
has  always  moved ;  for  she  is  greatly  respected  in  the  nm^jkixM* 
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ing  village,  and  among  the  fanners*  wires,  and  has  high  aaihor- 
ity  in  the  house]  lold,  ruling  over  the  servants  with  quiet  but  un- 
disputed sway. 

She  is  a  thin  old  lady,  with  blue  eyes  and  pointed  nose  and 
chin.  Her  dress  b  always  the  same  as  to  fashion.  She  wears  a 
small,  well-starched  rufi^  a  laced  stomacher,  full  petticoats,  and  a 
gown  festooned  and  open  in  front,  which,  on  particular  occasions, 
is  of  ancient  silk,  the  legacy  of  some  former  dame  of  the  feunily, 
or  an  inheritance  from  her  mother,  who  was  housekeeper  before 
her.  I  have  a  reverence  for  these  old  garments,  as  I  make  no 
doubt  they  have  figured  about  these  apartments  in  days  long 
past,  when  they  have  set  off  the  charms  of  some  peerless  family 
beauty ;  and  I  have  sometimes  looked  from  the  old  housekeeper 
to  the  neighboring  portraits,  to  see  whether  I  could  not  recognize 
her  antiquated  brocade  in  the  dress  of  some  one  of  those  long- 
waisted  dames  that  smile  on  me  from  the  walls. 

Her  hair,  which  b  quite  white,  is  frizzed  out  in  front,  and  she 
iream  over  it  a  small  cap,  nicely  plaited,  and  brought  down  under 
the  chin.  Her  manners  are  simple  and  primitive,  heightened  a 
Utile  by  a  proper  dignity  of  station. 

The  Hall  is  her  world,  and  the  history  of  the  family  the  only 
history  she  knows,  excepting  that  which  she  has  read  in  the 
BiUe.  She  can  give  a  biography  of  every  portrait  in  the  picture 
gallery,  and  is  a  complete  family  chronicle. 

She  is  treated  with  great  consideration  by  the  Squire.  In- 
deed, Master  Simon  tells  me  that  there  is  a  traditional  anecdote 
current  among  the  servants,  of  the  Squire's  liaving  beon  seen 
kissing  her  in  the  picture  gallery,  when  they  were  both  young. 
Am,  however,  nothing  further  was  ever  noticed  between  them,  the 
aieiimatanoe  caused  no  great  scandal ;  only  she  was  observed  te 
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uke  to  reftding  Pamela  shortly  afterwards,  and  refused  the  ha^id 
of  the  village  innkeeper,  whom  she  had  previously  smiled  on. 

*  The  old  butler,  who  was  formerly  footman,  and  a  rejected 
admirer  of  hers,  used  to  tell  the  anecdote  now  and  then,  at  those 
little  cabals  which  will  occasionally  take  place  among  the  most 
orderly  servants,  arising  from  the  common  propensity  of  the  gov- 
erned to  talk  against  administration ;  but  he  has  left  it  o%  of 
late  years,  since  he  has  risen  into  place,  and  shakes  his  head  re« 
bukingly  when  it  is  mentioned. 

It  is  certain  that  the  old  lady  will,  to  this  day,  dwell  upon 
the  looks  of  the  Squire  when  he  was  a  young  man  at  college ; 
and  she  maintains  that  none  of  his  sons  can  compare  with  their 
father  when  he  was  of  their  age,  and  was  dressed  out  in  his  full 
suit  of  scarlet,  with  his  hair  craped  and  powdered,  and  his  three- 
cornered  hat 

She  has  an  orphan  niece,  a  pretty,  soft-hearted  baggage, 
named  Phoebe  Wilkins,  who  has  been  transplanted  to  the  Hall 
within  a  year  or  two,  and  been  nearly  spoiled  for  any  condition 
of  life.  She  is  a  kind  of  attendant  and  companion  of  the  fair 
Julia's ;  and  from  loitering  about  the  young  lady's  apartments, 
reading,  scraps  of  novels,  and  inheriting  second-hand  finery,  has 
become  something  between  a  waiting-maid  and  a  slipshod  fine 
lady. 

She  is  considered  a  kind  of  heiress  among  the  servants,  as 
she  will  inherit  all  her  aunt's  property ;  which,  if  report  be  true, 
must  be  a  round  sum  of  good  golden  guineas,  the  accumulated 
wealth  of  two  housekeepers'  savings ;  not  to  mention  the  heredi- 
tary wardrobe,  and  the  many  little  valuables  and  knick-knacks 
treasured  up  in  the  housekeepers'  roonL  Indeed,  the  old  house- 
keeper has  the  reputation  among  the  servants  and  the  rfllagers 
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of  Imng  passing  rich ;  and  there  is  a  japanned  chest  of  drawen 
and  a  large  iron-boond  coffer  in  her  room  which  are  supposed,  by 
the  housemaids,  to  hold  treasures  of  wealtL 

The  old  lady  is  a  great  friend  of  Master  Simon,  who,  indeed, 
pays  a  little  court  to  her,  as  to  a  person  high  in  authority ;  and 
they  have  many  discussions  on  points  of  family  history,  in  which, 
notwithstanding  his  extensive  information,  and  pride  of  know- 
ledge, he  commonly  admits  her  superior  accuracy.  He  seldom 
returns  to  the  Hall,  after  one  of  his  visits  to  the  other  branches 
of  the  family,  without  bringing  Birs.  Wilkins  some  remembrance 
from  the  ladies  of  the  house  where  he  has  been  staying. 

Indeed,  all  the  children  of  the  house  look  up  to  the  old  lady 
with  habitual  respect  and  attachment,  and  she  seems  almost  to 
consider  them  as  her  own,  from  their  having  grown  up  under  her 
eye.  The  Oxonian,  however,  is  her  favorite,  probably  from  being 
the  youngest,  though  he  is  the  most  mischievous,  and  has  been 
apt  to  play  tricks  upon  her  from  boyhood. 

I  cannot  help  mentioning  one  little  ceremony,  which,  I  be- 
fieve,  is  peculiar  to  the  HalL  After  the  cloth  is  removed  at  din- 
ner, the  old  housekeeper  sails  into  the  room,  and  stands  behind 
the  Squire*s  chair,  when  he  fills  her  a  glass  of  wine  with  his  own 
hands,  in  which  she  drinks  the  health  of  the  company  in  a  truly 
TCtpectful  yet  dignified  manner,  and  then  retires.  The  Squire 
reoeived  the  custom  from  his  fsither,  and  has  always  continued  it 

There  is  a  peculiar  character  about  the  servants  of  did  Eng- 
liah  familifn,  that  reside  principally  in  the  country.  They  have 
a  qniet,  orderly,  respectful  mode  of  doing  their  duties.  They  are 
always  neat  in  their  persons,  and  appropriately,  and,  if  I  may  use 
tibe  ^iiaae,  technically  dressed ;  they  move  about  the  house  with- 
ant  ImiTy  or  noise ;  there  is  nothing  of  the  bustle  of  employmenti 
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or  the  voice  of  oommand ;  nothing  of  that  o1itni»ne  hoosewiferj 
which  amoonts  to  a  torment  Yon  are  not  perseonted  by  the  pro- 
cess of  making  yon  ocmifortaUe ;  yet  every  thing  is  done,  and  ii 
done  welL  The  work  of  the  house  is  performed  as  if  by  magic, 
tnit  it  is  tiie  magic  of  system.  Nothing  is  done  by  fits  and  starts, 
nor  at  awkward  seasons ;  the  whole  goes  on  like  well-oiled  clock 
work,  where  there  is  no  noise  nor  jarring  in  its  operations. 

English  servants,  in  general,  are  not  treated  with  great  in 
dnlgenoe,  nor  rewarded  by  many  commendations ;  for  the  Eng- 
lish are  laconic  and  reserved  toward  their  domestics;  bnt  an 
approving  nod  and  a  kind  word  from  master  or  mistress  goes  as 
far  here,  as  an  excess  of  praise  or  indulgence  elsewhere.  Neither 
do  servants  often  exhibit  any  animated  marks  of  affection  to  their 
employers ;  yet,  though  quiet,  they  are  strong  in  their  attach- 
ments ;  and  the  reciprocal  regard  of  masters  and  servants,  though 
not  ardently  expressed,  is  powerfol  and  lasting  in  old  English 
families. 

The  title  of  **an  old  family  servant"  carries  with  it  a  thou« 
sand  kind  associations,  in  all  parts  of  the  world ;  and  there  is  no 
claim  upon  the  homebred  charities  of  the  heart  more  irresistible 
than  that  of  having  been  ^^  bom  in  the  house.**  It  is  common  to 
see  gray-headed  domestics  of  this  kind  attached  to  an  English 
family  of  the  "  old  school,**  who  continue  in  it  to  the  day  of  their 
death,  in  the  enjoyment  of  steady,  unaflbcted  kindness,  and  the 
performance  of  faithful,  unoflScious  duty.  I  think  such  instances 
of  attachment  speak  well  for  both  master  and  servant^  and  the 
frequency  of  them  speaks  well  for  national  charactei. 

These  observations,  however,  hold  good  only  with  families  n| 
the  description  I  have  mentioned ;  and  with  soch  as  are  scKnewhat 
retired,  and  pass  the  greater  part  of  their  time  in  the  coontry 
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As  to  the  powderel  menials  that  tniong  the  halls  of  fashkmable 
town  residences,  they  equally  reflect  the  character  of  the  escab- 
lishments  to  which  they  belong ;  and  I  know  no  more  complete 
ejutome  of  dissolute  heartlessness,  and  pampered  inutility. 

But  the  good  '^  old  family  servant " — ^the  one  who  has  always 
been  linked,  in  idea,  with  the  home  of  our  heart ;  who  has  led  us 
to  school  in  the  days  of  prattling  childhood ;  who  has  been  the 
ocmfidant  of  our  boyish  cares,  and  schemes,  and  enterprises ;  who 
has  hailed  us  as  we  came  home  at  vacations,  and  been  the  promo* 
ter  of  *all  our  holiday  sports ;  who,  when  we,  in  wandering  man- 
hood, have  left  the  paternal  roo^  and  only  return  thither  at  in- 
tervals, will  welcome  us  with  a  joy  inferior  only  to  that  of  oui 
parents ;  who,  now  grown  gray  and  infirm  with  age.  still  totters 
about  the  house  of  our  fathers,  in  fond  and  faithful  servitude ; 
idu)  claims  us,  in  a  manner,  as  his  own ;  and  hastens  with  queru- 
kus  eagerness  to  anticipate  his  fellow-domestics  in  waiting  upon 
OS  at  table ;  and  who,  when  we  retire  at  night  to  the  chamber 
Ihat  still  goes  by  our  name,  will  linger  about  the  room  to  have 
one  more  kind  look,  and  one  more  pleasant  word  about  times  that 
m  past-^who  does  not  experience  towards  such  a  being  a  feeling 
of  almost  filial  affection  t 

I  have  met  with  several  instances  of  epitaphs  on  the  grave 
stones  of  such  valuable  domestics,  recorded  with  the  simple  truth 
of  natural  feeling.  I  have  two  before  me  at  this  moment ;  on^ 
copied  from  a  tombstone  of  a  church  in  Warwickshire : 

^^  Here  lieth  the  body  of  Joseph  Batte,  confidential  servant  to 
George  Birch,  Esq.,  of  Hamstead  Hall.  His  grateful  friend  and 
.master  caused  this  inscription  to  be  written  in  memory  of  his  dis- 
cietion,  fidelity,  diligence,  and  continence.  He  died  (a  bachelor) 
aged  84,  having  lived  44  years  in  the  same  fiunily.** 
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Hie  other  wm  token  from  a  tombetone  in  Eltliim  ohindH 
7«rd: 

*^  Here  lie  the  remains  of  Mr.  James  Tappy,  who  departed 
this  life  on  the  8th  of  September,  ISIS,  aged  84,  after  a  faithful 
sen'ice  of  60  years  in  one  family ;  by  each  individual  of  which 
he  lired  respected,  and  died  lamented  by  the  sole  sunrivor." 

Few  monnments,  even  of  the  illnstrions,  have  given  me  the 
glow  abont  the  heart  that  I  felt  while  copying  this  honest  epitoph 
in  the  church-yard  of  Eltham.  I  sympathised  with  this  "  sole 
survivor  **  of  a  family  mourning  over  the  grave  of  the  faithful 
follower  of  his  race,  who  had  been,  no  'doubt,  a  living  memento 
of  times  and  friends  that  had  passed  away ;  and  in  considering 
this  record  of  long  and  devoted  service,  I  call  to  mind  the  touch- 
ing speech  of  Old  Adam,  in  ''  As  Yol  Like  It,"  when  tottering 
after  tlie  youthful  son  of  his  ancient  master : 

^Mutor,  go  on,  and  I  will  follow  ili«e 
To  the  Uft  ga^  with  love  and  loyalty.** 

Kon.— I  eaimot  bat  mention  a  tablet  whidi  I  have  leen  tomewhere  in  tbit 
chapel  of  'Wlndaor  Castle,  put  up  bj  the  late  king  to  the  memoiy  of  a  fiunilj 
•errant,  who  had  been  a  fiuthful  attendant  of  hia  lamented  danghter,  the  Prinoeai 
Amelia.  George  IIL  poaaeaeed  mnch  of  the  atrong,  domeatio  feeling  of  the  old 
English  ooontrj  gentleman ;  and  it  is  an  incident  carioaa  in  monomental  hiatoryy 
and  creditable  to  the  human  heart»  a  mooareh  ereeting  a  mooamant  in  honor  fli 
Ifae  hnmble  virtnaa  of  a  meolaL 
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was  so  eluuriUbls  sad  pltioiis 
8be  woold  wesp  If  tbst  she  sftw  • 
Oracht  in  a  tram  ^  It  were  deed  er  bled: 
Of  siceU  hounds  had  she,  that  she  fed 
With  roet  flesh,  milke,  end  waste!  breed, 
But  sore  wept  she  If  enj  of  them  were  deed, 
Or  If  nun  smote  them  with  a  yard  smart 

Obauobl 


IfoTwiTHSTANDiMa  the  whimsical  parade  made  bj  Ladj  Lilly- 
craft  on  her  arrival,  she  has  none  of  the  petty  stateliness  that  I 
had  imagined ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  degree  of  nature,  and 
simple  heartedness,  if  I  may  use  the  phrase,  that  mingles  well 
with  her  old-fashioned  manners  and  harmless  ostentation.  She 
dresses  in  rich  silks,  with  long  waist ;  she  rouges  considerably, 
and  her  hair,  which  is  nearly  white,  is  frizzed  out,  and  put  up 
with  pinB.  Her  face  is  pitted  with  the  small-pox,  but  the  deli- 
cacy of  her  features  shows  that  she  may  once  have  been  beauti- 
ful ;  and  she  has  a  very  fair  and  well-shaped  hand  and  arm,  oi 
which,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  good  lady  is  still  a  little  vain. 

I  have  had  the  curiosity  to  gather  a  few  particulars  concern- 
ing her.  She  was  a  great  belle  in  town  between  thirty  and  forty 
Vcan  since,  ai^d  reigned  for  two  seasons  with  all  the  insolence  of 
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beauty,  refusing  seyend  excellent  oflRan ;  when,  onfortniiatelyi  she 
was  robbed  of  her  charms  and  her  lovers  by  an  attack  of  the 
small-pox.  She  retired  immediately  into  the  country,  where  she 
some  time  after  inherited  an  estate,  and  married  a  baronet,  a  for- 
mer admirer,  whose  passion  had  suddenly  revived ;  ''  having,**  as 
he  said,  <*  always  loved  her  mind  rather  than  her  person." 

The  baronet  did  not  eigoy  her  mind  and  fortune  above  six 
montlis,  and  had  scarcely  grown  very  tired  of  her,  when  he  broke 
his  neck  in  a  fox-chase,  and  left  her  free,  rich,  and  disconsolate. 
She  has  remained  on  her  estate  in  the  oonntry  ever  since,  and 
has  never  shown  any  desire  to  return  to  town,  and  revisit  the 
scene  of  her  early  triumphs  and  fiital  malady.  All  her  favorite 
recollections,  however,  revert  to  that  short  period  of  her  youthful 
beauty.  She  has  no  idea  of  town  but  as  it  was  at  that  time :  and 
continually  forgets  that  the  place  and  people  must  have  changed 
materially  in  the  course  of  nearly  half  a  century.  She  will  often 
speak  of  Ihe  toasts  of  those  days  as  if  still  reigning ;  and,  until 
very  recently,  used  to  talk  with  delight  of  the  royal  family,  and 
the  beautv  of  the  young  princes  and  princesses.  She  cannot  be 
brought  to  think  of  the  present  king  otherwise  than  as  an  elegant 
young  man,  rather  wild,  but  who  danced  a  minuet  divinely ;  and 
before  he  came  to  the  crown,  would  often  mention  him  as  the 
"  sweet  young  prince." 

She  talks  also  of  the  walks  in  Kensington  Garden,  where  the 
gentlemen  appeared  in  gold-laced  coats  and  cocked  hats,  and  the 
ladies  in  hoops,  and  swept  so  proudly  along  the  grassy  avenues ; 
and  she  thinks  the  ladies  let  themselves  sadly  down  in  their  dig^ 
nity,  when  they  gave  up  cushioned  head-dresses,  and  high-heeled 
shoes.  She  has  much  to  say  too  of  the  oflBcers  who  wero  in  the 
train  of  her  admirers ;  and  speaks  familiarljr  of  many  wild  yoong  ' 
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bladee,  who  «re  now,  perhape,  hobbling  about  watering-plaoea 
with  crutches  and  gouty  shoes. 

Whether  the  taste  the  good  lady  had  of  matrimony  discour- 
aged her  or  not,  I  cannot  say ;  but  though  her  merits  and  her 
riches  have  attracted  many  suitors,  she  has  never  been  tempted 
to  venture  again  into  the  happy  state.  This  is  singular,  too,  for 
she  seems  of  a  most  soft  and  susceptible  heart ;  is  always  talking 
of  love  and  connubial  felicity,  and  is  a  great  stickler  for  old-fiash- 
ioned  gallantry,  devoted  attentions,  and  eternal  constancy,  on  the 
part  of  the  gentlemen.  She  lives,  however,  after  her  own  taste. 
Her  house,  I  am  told,  must  have  been  built  and  furnished  about 
the  time  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison :  every  thing  about  it  is  some- 
what formal  and  stately ;  but  has  been  softened  down  into  a  de- 
gree of  voluptuousness,  characteristic  of  an  old  lady,  very  tender- 
hearted and  romantic,  and  who  loves  her  ease.  The  cushions  of 
the  great  arm-chairs,  and  wide  sofas,  almost  bury  you  when  you 
sit  down  on  them.  Flowers  of  the  most  rare  and  delicate  kind 
are  placed  about  the  rooms  and  on  little  japanned  stands ;  and 
sweet  bags  lie  about  the  tables  and  mantelpieces.  The  house  is 
full  of  pet  dogs,  Angola  cats,  and  singing  birds,  who  are  as  care- 
fidly  waited  upon  as  she  is  herself. 

She  is  dainty  in  her  living,  and  a  little  of  an  epicure,  living 
on  white  meats,  and  little  ladylike  dishes,  though  her  servants 
have  substantial  old  English  fare,  as  their  looks  bear  witness. 
Indeed,  they  are  so  indulged,  that  they  are  all  spoiled ;  and  when 
they  lose  their  present  place,  they  will  be  5t  for  no  other.  Her 
ladyship  is  one  of  those  easy-tempered  beings,  that  are  always 
doomed  to  be  much  liked,  but  ill  served  by  their  domestics,  and 
cheated  by  all  the  world. 

Much  of  her  time  is  passed  in  reading  novels,  of  which  she 
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hi8  a  most  extentiTe  library,  and  a  oonatant  supply  fiom  the 
publishers  in  town.  Her  eindition  in  this  line  of  Kteratnre  is 
immense ;  she  has  kept  pace  with  the  press  for  half  a  century. 
Uer  mind  is  stuffed  with  loTe-tales  of  all  kinds,  from  the  stately 
amours  of  the  old  books  of  ohiTalry,  down  to  the  last  blue-covered 
romance,  reeking  from  the  press ;  though  she  evidently  gives  the 
preference  to  those  thai  came  out  in  the  days  of  her  youth,  and 
when  she  was  first  in  love.  She  maint4iins  that  there  are  no 
novels  written  now-a-days  equal  to  Pamela  and  Sir  Charles 
Grandison ;  and  she  places  the  Castle  of  Otranto  at  the  head  of 
all  romances. 

She  does  a  vast  deal  of  good  in  her  neighborhood,  and  is  im- 
posed upon  by  every  beggar  in  the  county.  She  is  the  benefac- 
tress of  a  village  adjoining  her  estate,  and  takes  an  especial 
interest  in  all  its  love  aflSurs.  She  knows  of  every  courtship  that 
is  going  on ;  every  lovelorn  damsel  is  sure  to  find  a  patient  lis- 
tener and  a  sage  adviser  in  her  ladyship.  She  takes  great  pains 
to  reconcile  all  love-quarrels,  and  should  any  faithless  swain  per- 
sist in  his  inconstancy,  he  is  sure  to  draw  on  himself  the  good 
lady's  violent  indignation. 

I  have  learned  these  particulars  partly  frtym  Frank  Brace- 
bridge,  and  partly  from  Master  Simon.  I  am  now  able  to  account 
for  the  assiduous  attention  ci  the  latter  to  her  ladyship.  Her 
house  is  one  of  his  favorite  resorts,  where  he  is  a  very  important 
personage.  He  makes  her  a  visit  of  business  once  a  year,  when 
he  looks  into  all  her  aflfairs ;  which,  as  she  is  no  manager,  are  apt 
to  get  into  confusion.  He  examines  the  books  of  the  overseer, 
and  shoots  about  the  estate,  which,  he  says,  is  well  stocked  with 
game,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  poached  by  all  the  vagabonds  ia 
the  neighborhood. 
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It  ia  thought,  u  I  before  hinted,  that  the  captain  will  inherit 
the  greater  part  of  her  property,  having  alirajB  been  her  chief 
favorite :  for,  in  iact,  ghe  is  partial  to  a  red  coaL  She  has  now 
omne  to  the  Hall  to  be  present  at  bi§  nuptials,  having  a  great  d% 
podtion  to  interest  herself  in  all  matters  of  love  and  BMriic/<u}. 


THE  LOVERS. 


BIm  vp^  Bf  lof%  mj  Mr  om,  ud  ooom  ftwaj;  ftnr  lo  the  wiator  !•  pMt,  tk« nln 
It  «T«r  ud  fOMf  ^^  flow«n  appear  en  the  eeith,  tke  ttmeof  tke  ilBgliK  ef  Urdala 
oeoM,  ud  the  Tolee  ef  the  turtle  It  keerd  ti  tke  lend. 

Bova  or  Bolomov. 

To  a  man  who  is  little  of  a  philosopher,  and  a  bachelor  to  boot ; 
and  who,  by  dint  of  some  experience  in  the  follies  of  life,  begins 
to  look  with  a  learned  eye  upon  the  ways  of  man,  and  eke  of 
woman ;  to  such  a  man,  I  say,  thme  is  something  very  entertain- 
ing  in  noticing  the  conduct  of  a  pair  of  young  lovers.  It  may 
not  be  as  grave  and  sckntifio  a  study  as  the  loves  of  the  plants, 
but  it  is  certainly  as  inteetting. 

I  have  therefore  derived  miibh  pleasure,  since  my  arrival  at 
the  Hall,  from  observing  the  fidr  Julia  and  her  lover.  She  has 
all  the  delightful,  blushing  consciousness  qf  an  artless  girl,  inex- 
perienced in  coquetry,  who  has  made  her  first  conquest ;  while 
the  captain  regards  her  with  that  mixture  of  fondness  and  exul- 
tation with  which  a  youthful  lover  is  apt  to  contemplate  so  beau- 
teous a  prize. 

I  observed  them  yesterday  in  the  garden,  advancing  along  one 
of  the  retired  walks.  The  sun  was  shining  with  delicious  warmth, 
making  great  masses  of  bright  verdure^  and  deep  Une  shade. 
The  cuckoo,  that  '^harbinger  it  spring,"  was  fiuntly  heard  from 
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a  distance ;  the  thrush  piped  from  the  hawthor£ ;  and  the  yellow 
batterflies  sported,  and  toyed,  and  coquetted  in  Jie  air. 

The  fair  Julia  was  leaning  on  her  lover's  arm,  listening  to  his 
oonversation,  with  her  eyes  cast  down,  a  soft  blush  on  her  cheek, 
and  a  quiet  smile  on  her  lips,  while  in  the  hand  that  hung  negli- 
gently by  her  side  was  a  bunch  of  flowers.  In  this  way  they 
were  sauntering  slowly  along ;  and  when  I  considered  them,  and 
the  scene  in  which  they  were  moving,  I  could  not  but  think  it  a 
thousal^d  pities  that  the  season  should  ever  chMige,  or  that  young 
people  should  ever  grow  older,  or  that  blossoms  should  give  way 
to  fruit,  or  that  lovers  should  ever  get  married. 

From  what  I  have  gathered  of  feunliy  anecdote,  I  understand 
that  the  fair  Julia  is  the  daughter  of  a  favorite  college  friend  of 
the  Squire ;  who,  after  leaving  Oxford,  had  entered  the  army, 
and  served  for  many  years  in  India,  where  he  was  mortally 
wounded  in  a  skirmish  with  the  natives.  In  his  last  moments  he 
had,  with  a  faltering  pen,  recommended  his  wife  and  daughter  to 
the  kindness  of  his  early  friend. 

The  widow  and  her  child  returned  to  England  helpless  and 
almost  hopeless.  When  Mr.  Bracebridge  received  accounts  of 
their  situation,  he  hastened  to  their  reliefl  He  reached  them  just 
in  time  to  soothe  the  last  moments  of  the  mother,  who  was  dying 
of  a  consumption,  and  to  make  her  happy  in  the  assurance  that 
her  child  should  never  want  a  protector. 

The  good  Squire  returned  with  his  prattling  charge  to  his 
stronghold,  where  he  has  brought  her  up  with  a  tenderness  truly 
patemaL  As  he  has  taken  some  pains  to  superintend  her  educa- 
tion, and  form  her  taste,  she  has  grown  up  with  many  of  his  no- 
tions, and  considers  him  the  wisest  as  well  as  the  best  of  men. 
Aiuch  of  her  time,  too,  has  been  passed  with  Lady  Lilljcraft,  who 
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has  instnicted  her  in  the  maimera  of  the  old  school,  and  enriched 
her  mind  with  all  kinds  of  noTels  and  romances.  Indeed,  her 
ladyship  has  had  a  great  hand  in  promoting  the  match  between 
Julia  and  the  captain,  having  had  'them  together  at  her  coontry 
seat,  the  moment  she  foond  there  was  an  attachment  growing  np 
between  them ;  the  good  lady  being  never  so  happy  as  when  sho 
has  a  pair  of  turtles  cocnng  about  her. 

I  have  been  pleased  to  see  the  fondness  with  which  the  fair 
Julia  is  regarded  by  the  old  servants  at  the  Hall.  She  has  been 
a  pet  with  them  from  childhood,  and  every  one  seems  to  lay  some 
claim  to  her  education ;  so  that  it  is  no  wonder  she  should  be 
extremely  accomplished.  The  gardener  taught  her  to  rear  flow- 
ers, of  which  she  is  extremely  fond.  Old  Christy,  the  pragmatical 
huntsman,  softens  when  she  approaches ;  and  as  she  sits  lightly 
and  gracefully  in  her  saddle,  claims  the  merit  of  having  taught 
her  to  ride ;  while  the  housekeeper,  who  almost  looks  upon  her  as 
a  daughter,  intimates  that  she  first  gave  her  an  insight  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  toilet,  having  been  dressing-maid  in  her  young 
days  to  the  late  Mrs.  Bracebridge.  I  am  inclined  to  credit  this 
last  claim,  as  I  have  noticed  that  the  dress  of  the  young  lady  had 
an  air  of  the  old  school,  though  managed  with  native  taste,  and 
that  her  hair  was  put  up  very  much  in  the  style  of  Sir  Peter 
Lfcly's  portraits  in  the  picture  gallery. 

Her  very  musical  attainments  partake  ci  this  old-fashioned 
sharacter,  and  most  of  her  songs  are  such  as  are  not  at  the  pres- 
ent day  to  be  found  on  the  piano  of  a  modem  performer.  I  have, 
however,  seen  so  much  of  modem  fuhions,  modem  accomplish* 
ments,  and  modem  fine  ladies,  that  I  relish  this  tinge  of  antiqua- 
ted style  in  so  young  and  lovely  a  girl ;  and  I  have  had  as  much 
pleasure  in  hearing  her  warble  one  of  the  old  songs  of  Henkk, 
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or  Carew,  or  Sackling,  adapted  to  some  simple  old  melody,  as 
from  listening  to  a  lady  amateur  sky-lark  it  up  and  down  through 
the  finest  bravura  of  Rossini  or  Mozart 

We  have  very  pretty  music  in  the  evenings,  occasionally,  be- 
tween her  and  the  captain,  assisted  sometimes  by  Master  Simon, 
who  scrapes,  dubiously,  on  his  violin ;  being  very  apt  to  get  oat, 
and  to  halt  a  note  or  two  in  the  rear.  Sometimes  he  even  throma 
a  little  on  the  piano,  and  takes  a  part  in  a  trio,  in  which  his 
Toice  can  generally  be  distinguished  by  a  certain  quavering  tone, 
and  an  occasional  false  note. 

I  was  praising  the  fair  Julia's  performance  to  him  after  one  cl 
her  songs,  when  I  found  he  took  to  himself  the  whole  credit  of 
having  formed  her  musical  taste,  assuring  me  that  she  was  very 
apt ;  and,  indeed,  summing  up  her  whole  character  in  his  know- 
ing way,  by  adding,  that  "  she  was  a  very  nice  girl,  ond  had  no 
nonsense  about  her.** 


FAMILY  REUGS. 

Mf  IiMlMli  teoe,  b«r  toow,  hm  wf, 

in*  dimplo  on  her  ehMk:  ud  foeh  swMt  ikfll 

Hath  from  tbt  eoBBliif  workmui^  p«Bell  flowsi 

TImm  ttpt  look  froth  Md  UT0I7  ao  bor  owb. 

Fabo  oolon  loot  oftor  tho  tnio  bo  dood. 

Of  oil  tbo  rooeo  groftod  on  bor  ebooki, 

Of  all  tbo  gnooo  donolng  tn  bor  0700, 

Of  all  tho  mnalo  lot  iipoa  bor  toBfoo, 

Of  all  that  waa  paat  woman^  oxoellonoo 

In  bor  wbito  booom;  look,  o  palntod  boM£ 

Clroamaortboa  all  I 


An  old  English  family  mansion  is  a  fertile  subject  for  study.  It 
abounds  with  illustrations  of  former  times,  and  traces  of  the 
tastes,  and  humors,  and  manners,  of  successive  generations.  The 
alterations  and  additions,  in  different  styles  of  architecture ;  the 
furniture,  plate,  pictures,  hangings ;  the  warlike  and  sporting  im- 
plements of  different  ages  and  fancies ;  all  furnish  food  for  curi- 
ous and  amusing  speculation.  As  the  Squire  is  very  careful  in 
collecting  and  preserving  all  family  relics,  the  Hall  b  full  of  re- 
membrances of  the  kind.  In  looking  about  the  establishment,  I 
can  picture  to  myself  the  characters  and  habits  that  have  pre- 
vailed at  different  eras  of  the  family  history.  I  have  mentioned 
on  a  former  occasion  the  armor  of  the  crusaders  which  hangs  up 
in  the  Hall.     There  are  also  several  jackboots,  with  enonnoosly 
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kUck  soles  and  high  heels,  which  belonged  to  a  iset  of  cayaliers, 
who  filled  the  Hall  with  the  din  and  stir  of  arms  during  the  time 
of  the  Covenanters.  A  number  of  enormous  drinking  Tessek  of 
antique  fashion,  with  huge  Venice  glasses,  and  green  hock-glasses, 
with  the  apostles  in  relief  on  them,  remain  as  monuments  of  a 
generation  or  two  of  hard  livers,  who  led  a  life  of  roaring  rev* 
elry,  and  first  introduced  the  gout  into  the  family. 

I  shall  pass  over  several  more  such  indications  of  temporary 
tastes  of  the  Squire*s  predecessors ;  but  I  cannot  forbear  to  no- 
tice a  pair  of  antlers  in  the  great  hall,  which  is  one  of  the  tro- 
I^es  of  a  hard-riding  squire  of  former  times,  who  was  the  Nim- 
rod  of  these  parts.  There  are  many  traditions  of  his  wonderful 
fioats  in  hunting  still  existing,  which  are  related  by  old  Christy, 
the  huntsman,  who  gets  exceedingly  nettled  if  they  are  in  the 
least  doubted.  Indeed,  there  is  a  frightful  chasm,  a  few  miles 
from  the  Hall,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Squire's  Leap,  from 
his  having  cleared  it  in  the  ardor  of  the  chase ;  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  &ct,  for  old  Christy  shows  the  very  dints  of  the 
horse's  hoofs  on  the  rocks  on  each  side  of  the  chasm. 

Master  Simon  holds  the  memory  of  this  Squire  in  great  ven* 
eration,  and  has  a  number  of  extraordinary  stories  to  tell  con* 
ceming  him,  which  he  repeats  at  all  hunting  dinners ;  and  I  am 
told  that  they  wax  more  and  more  marvellous  the  older  they 
grow.  He  has  also  a  pair  of  Bippon  spurs  which  belonged  to  this 
mighty  hunter  of  yore,  and  which  he  only  wears  on  particular 
occasions. 

The  place,  however,  which  abounds  most  with  mementoes  of 
past  times,  it  the  picture  gallery ;  and  there  is  something  strangely 
pleasing,  though  melancholy,  in  considering  the  long  rows  of  por* 
traits  which  compose  the  greater  part  of  the  collection.    They 
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furnish  •  kind  of  UAnatiTa  of  the  lives  of  the  fiunilj  worthies 
which  I  am  enabled  to  read  with  the  assistance  of  the  yenerable 
housekeeper,  who  is  the  family  chronicler,  prompted  occasionally 
by  Master  Simon.  There  is  the  progress  of  a  fine  lady,  for 
bstance,  through  a  variety  of  portraits.  One  represoits  her  as 
a  little  girl,  with  a  long  waist  and  hoop,  holding  a  kitten  in  her 
arms,  and  ogling  the  spectator  out  of  the  comers  of  her  eyes,  as 
if  she  could  not  turn  her  head.  In  another  we  find  her  in  the 
freshness  of  youthful  beauty,  when  she  was  a  cdebrated  belle, 
and  so  hard-hearted  as  to  cause  several  unfortunate  gentlemen  to 
run  desperate  and  write  bad  poetry.  In  another  she  is  depicted 
as  a  stately  dame,  in  the  maturity  of  her  charms ;  next  to  the 
portrait  of  her  husband,  a  gallant  colonel  in  full-bvUtomed  wig 
and  gold-laced  hat,  who  was  killed  abroad ;  and,  finally,  her  mon- 
ument is  in  the  church,  the  spire  of  which  may  be  seen  from  the 
window,  where  her  eSSigy  is  carved  in  marble,  and  represents  her 
as  a  venerable  dame  of  seventy-six. 

In  like  manner  I  have  followed  some  of  the  fiumly  great  men 
through  a  series  of  pictures,  from  early  boyhood  to  the  robe  of 
dignity,  or  truncheon  of  command,  and  so  on  by  degrees,  until 
they  were  garnered  up  in  the  common  repository,  the  neighboring 
church. 

There  \s  one  group  that  particularly  interested  me.  It  con- 
sisted of  four  sisters  of  nearly  the  same  age,  who  flonzished  about 
a  century  since,  and,  if  I  may  jodge  from  their  pcwtraits,  were 
extremely  beautiful.  I  can  imagine  what  a  scene  of  gayety  and 
romance  this  old  mansion  must  have  been,  when  they  were  in  the 
heyday  of  their  charms ;  when  they  passed  like  beautiful  visions 
through  i^s  halls,  or  stepped  daintily  to  mnsio  in  the  revels  and 
dances  of  the  cedar  gallery ;  or  printed,  with  delicate  &et»  the 
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velvet  Terdore  of  these  lawns.  How  mast  they  have  oeen  looked 
ap  to  with  mingled  love,  and  pride,  and  reverence,  by  the  old 
family  servants ;  and  followed  with  almost  painful  admiration  bj 
the  aching  eyes  of  rival  admirers  I  How  most  melody,  and  song, 
and  tender  serenade,  have  breathed  abont  these  conrts,  and  their 
echoes  whispered  to  the  loitering  tread  of  lovers !  How  must 
these  very  turrets  have  made  the  hearts  of  the  young  galliarda 
thrill  as  they  first  discerned  them  from  afar,  rising  from  among 
the  trees,  and  pictured  to  themselves  the  beauties  casketed  like 
gems  within  these  walls  I  Indeed,  I  have  discovered  about  the 
place  several  faint  records  of  this  reign  of  love  and  romance, 
when  the  Hall  was  a  kind  of  Court  of  Beauty. 

Several  of  the  old  romances  in  the  library  have  marg^al 
notes  expressing  sympathy  and  approbation,  where  there  are  long 
speeches  extolling  ladies*  charms,  or  protesting  eternal  fidelity,  or 
bewailing  the  cruelty  of  some  tyrannical  fair  one.  The  inter- 
views, and  declarations,  and  parting  scenes  of  tender  lovers,  also 
bear  evidence  of  having  been  frequently  read,  and  are  scored  and 
marked  with  notes  of  admiration,  and  have  initials  written  on 
the  margins ;  most  of  which  annotations  have  the  day  of  the 
month  and  year  annexed  to  them.  Several  of  the  windows,  too, 
have  scraps  of  poetry  engraved  on  them  with  diamonds,  taken 
from  the  writings  of  the  fair  Mrs.  Philips,  the  once  celebrated 
Qrinda.  Some  of  these  seem  to  have  been  inscribed  by  lovers ; 
and  others,  in  a  delicate  and  unsteady  hand,  and  a  little  inaccu- 
fste  in  the  spelling,  have  evidently  been  written  by  the  young 
ladies  themselves,  or  by  female  friends,  who  have  been  on  visits 
to  the  HalL  Mrs.  Philips  seems  to  have  been  their  favorite  ao^ 
flior,  and  they  have  distributed  the  names  of  her  heroes  and  he- 
foines  aiDong  their  circle  of  iniimacj.    Sometimes,  in  a  malt 
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hard,  tba  rene  bewailB  tha  onielty  of  bevitj,  and  the  snileruiga 
of  constant  lore ;  whfle  in  a  female  hand  it  pradishly  confines 
itself  to  lamenting  the  parting  of  female  friends.  The  bow-win- 
dow of  my  bed-room,  which  has,  doabtlees,  been  inhabited  by  one 
of  these  beaalies,  has  sereral  of  these  inscriptions.  I  have  one 
at  this  moment  befoire  my  eyes,  called  **  Camilla  parting  with 
Leonora :  ** 

*<How  perished  is  the  joj  thfttft  pefC, 
The  present  how  unstsedy  I 
Whet  comfort  eeo  be  greet  and  lut^ 
When  this  is  gone  elieedj  ?  * 

And  dose  by  it  is  another,  written,  perhaps,  by  some  adventurous 
lover,  who  had  stolen  into  the  lady's  chamber  daring  her  absence . 

"THsoDosnm  lo  cAinij«A. 

rd  mther  in  your  fitvor  live, 

Then  in  a  lasting  name ; 
And  much  a  greater  rate  would  give» 

For  happiness  than  fame. 

THBODOtnn,  1700." 

When  I  look  at  these  feint  records  of  gallantry  and  tender* 
ness ;  when  I  contemplate  the  feding  portraits  of  these  beaatiful 
girls,  and  think  too  that  they  hare  long  since  bloomed,  reigned, 
grown  old,  died,  and  passed  away,  and  with  them  all  their  graces, 
their  triomphs,  their  rivalries,  their  admirers ;  the  whole  emfnre 
of  love  and  pleasore  in  which  they  roled — **  all  dead,  all  buried, 
all  forgotten,**  I  find  a  doad  of  melandioly  stealing  over  the 
present  gayeties  aroond  me.  I  was  gaong,  in  a  musing  mood, 
this  very  morning,  at  the  portrait  of  the  lady,  whose  hnihand  was 
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kiUed  abroad,  wheo  the  fiur  JnlU  eotcred  the  gdlery,  leaning  on 
the  ftrm  of  the  captun.  The  am  ahone  throngb  the  rov  of  win- 
dow! on  her  as  she  passed  along,  and  she  seemed  to  beam  out 
each  time  into  brightnesi,  and  relapse  into  shade,  ontil  the  door 
At  tiie  bottom  of  the  gallery  closed  After  her.  I  felt  a  sadness  of 
beart  it  the  idea,  that  this  was  an  emblem  of  her  lot :  a  few 
more  years  of  sonshino  and  shade,  and  all  this  life,  and  loreli- 
ness,  and  enjoyment,  wiU  have  ceased,  and  nothing  be  left  to 
eonunMDorata  this  beaatifnl  being  but  one  more  perishable  por- 
trut ;  to  awaken,  perhaps,  the  trite  speculations  of  some  fulnre 
Imterer,  like  myself  when  I  and  my  scribblings  sh&il  bare  lired 
duQogb  oar  brief  existence,  and  been  forgotten. 


AN  OLD  SOLDIER 


!*▼•  wofk  aooM  lotthcr  oat  alnaA;  lai  Ml  a  iMathta  moI  «r  two;  M  tkk  fooi 
word  wttii  tho  Moflk  blood  of  pofln  OkiMtttt;  oosTortod  o  few  InfldoU  with  It.— 
Bat  let  that  poa.  Taa  Oodoiabt. 


Tub  Hall  was  thrown  into  lome  litde  agitation,  a  few  days  since, 
by  the  arrival  of  Gknend  Harbottle.  He  had  been  expected  for 
several  days,  and  looked  for,  rather  impatiently,  by  several  of 
the  family.  Master  Simon  assured  me  that  I  would  like  the  gen- 
eral hugely,  for  he  was  a  blade  of  the  old  school,  and  an  excel- 
lent  table  companion.  Lady  Lillycrafl,  also,  appeared  to  bo 
somewhat  fluttered,  on  the  morning  of  the  general's  arrival,  for 
he  had  been  one  of  her  early  admirers ;  and  she  recollected  him 
only  as  a  dashing  young  ensign,  just  come  upon  the  town.  She 
actually  spent  an  hour  longer  at  her  toilette,  and  made  her  ap- 
pearance with  her  hair  uncommooly  frizzed  and  powdered,  and 
an  additional  quantity  of  rooge.  £Bie  was  evidently  a  little  sur- 
prised and  shocked,  therefi)ve|  at  finding  the  lithe  dashing  ensign 
transformed  into  a  corpulent  old  general,  with  a  double  chin , 
though  it  was  a  perfect  picture  to  witness  their  salutations ;  the 
graciousness  of  her  profound  courtesy,  and  the  air  of  the  old 
school  with  which  the  general  took  off  his  hat,  swayed  it  gently 
in  bis  hand,  and  bowed  his  powdered  head. 

All  this  bustle  and  anticipation  has  caused  me  to  study  the 
general  with  a  little  more  attention  than,  perfaapSy  I  shoold  Mmr* 
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wise  have  done ;  and  the  few  days  that  he  has  already  passed  at 
the  Hall  have  enabled  me,  I  think,  to  famish  a  tolerable  likeness 
of  him  to  the  reader. 

He  is,  as  Master  Simon  observed,  a  soldier  of  the  old  school, 
with  powdered  head,  side  locks,  and  pigtail  His  face  is  shaped 
like  the  stem  of  a  Dutch  man-of-war,  narrow  at  top,  and  wide  at 
bottom,  with  full  rosy  cheeks  and  a  doable  chin ;  so  that,  to  ase 
the  cant  of  the  day,  his  organs  of  eating  may  be  said  to  be  pow- 
erfully developed. 

The  general,  thoagh  a  veteran,  has  seen  very  little  active  ser- 
vice, except  the  taking  of  Seringapatam,  which  forms  an  era  in 
his  history.  He  wears  a  large  emerald  in  his  bosom,  and  a  dia- 
mond  on  his  finger,  whick  he  got  on  that  occasion,  and  whoever 
is  nnlocky  enoagh  to  notice  either,  is  sare  to  involve  himself  in 
the  whole  history  of  the  siege.  To  jadge  from  the  general's  con- 
▼ersation,  the  taking  of  Seringapatam  is  the  most  important  affair 
that  has  oocarred  for  the  last  centary. 

On  the  approach  of  warlike  times  on  the  continent,  he  was 
rapidly  promoted  to  get  him  out  of  the  way  of  yoanger  officers  of 
merit ;  until,  having  been  hoisted  to  the  rank  of  general,  he  was 
quietly  laid  on  the  shelf.  Since  that  time  his  campaigns  have 
been  principally  confined  to  watering-places ;  where  he  drinks  the 
waters  for  a  slight  touch  of  the  liver  which  he  got  in  India ;  and 
plays  whist  with  old  dowagers,  with  whom  he  has  flirted  in  his 
younger  days.  Indeed,  he  talks  of  all  the  fine  women  of  the 
last  half  century,  and,  according  to  hints  which  he  now  and  then 
drops,  has  ^'oyed  the  particular  smiles  of  many  of  them. 

He  has  seen  considerable  garrison  duty,  and  can  speak  of 
almost  every  place  famous  for  good  quarters,  and  where  the  in* 
habitants  give  good  dinners.    He  is  a  diner«out  of  first-rate  oar* 
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reno J,  when  in  town ;  being  invited  to  one  place,  becaose  be  hti 
been  seen  at  another.  In  the  same  way  he  is  invited  aboat  the 
country-eeatSy  and  can  describe  half  the  seats  in  the  kingdom, 
from  actiud  observation ;  nor  is  any  one  better  versed  in  court 
gossip,  and  the  pedigrees  and  intermarriages  of  the  nobility. 

As  the  general  is  an  dd  bachelor,  and  an  M  bean,  and  there 
are  several  ladies  at  the  Hall,  especially  his  quondam  flame  Lady 
Lillycraft,  he  is  pot  rather  upon  his  gallantry.  He  commonly 
passes  some  time,  therefore,  at  his  toilette,  and  takes  the  field  at 
a  late  hour  every  morning,  with  his  hair  dressed  oat  and  pow- 
dered, and  a  rose  in  his  batton*hole.  After  he  has  breakfasted, 
he  walks  up  and  down  the  terrace  in  the  sonshine,  humming  au 
air,  and  hemming  between  every  stave,  carrying  one  hand  behind 
his  back,  and  with  the  other  touching  his  cane  to  the  ground,  and 
then  raising  it  up  to  his  shoulder.  Should  he,  in  these  morning 
promenades,  meet  any  of  the  elder  ladies  of  the  £unily,  as  he  fre- 
quently does  Lady  Lillycraft,  his  hat  is  immediately  in  his  hand, 
and  it  is  enoo^  to  remind  one  of  those  courtly  groups  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  in  old  prints  of  Windsor-terrace,  or  Kensington  garden. 

He  tiJks  frequently  about  ''the  service,**  and  is  fond  of  hum- 
ming the  old  song. 

Why,  aoUien^  why, 

Should  we  he  meUncholjr,  bojB? 

Why,  soklien,  why, 

WhoM  hoiiDen  "di  to  die  t 

I  cannot  discover,  however,  that  the  general  has  ever  nm  any 
great  risk  of  dying,  excepting  from  an  apoplexy,  or  an  indiges* 
tion.  He  criticises  all  the  battles  on  the  continent,  and  diacoaaes 
the  merits  uf  the  conunandenL  bat  never  £ul8  to  bring  the  coo* 
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fenation,  nltimately,  to  Tippoo  Saib  and  Seringapatam.  I  am 
told  that  the  general  was  a  perfect  champion  at  drawing-rooms, 
parades,  and  watering-places,  during  the  late  war,  and  was  looked 
to  with  hope  and  confidence  by  many  an  old  lady,  when  laboring 
under  the  terror  of  Bonaparte's  invasion. 

He  is  thoronghly  loyal,  and  attends  punctually  on  levees 
when  in  town.  He  has  treasured  up  many  remarkable  sayings  of 
the  1^  king,  particularly  one  which  the  king  made  to  him  on  a 
field-day,  complimenting  him  on  the  excellence  of  his  horse.  He 
extols  the  whole  royal  family,  but  especially  the  present  king, 
whom  he  pronounces  the  most  perfect  gentleman  and  best  whist- 
player  in  Europe.  The  general  swears  rather  more  than  is  the 
&8hioii  at  the  present  day ;  but  it  was  the  mode  in  the  old  schooL 
He  is,  however,  very  strict  in  religious  matters,  and  a  stanch 
churchman.  He  repeats  the  responses  very  loudly  in  church,  and 
18  emj^tical  in  praying  for  the  king  and  royal  family. 

At  table  his  loyalty  waxes  very  fervent  with  his  second  bottle, 
and  the  song  of  '*  God  save  the  King"  puts  him  into  a  perfect 
ecstasy.  He  is  amazingly  well  contented  with  the  present  state 
of  things,  and  apt  to  get  a  little  impatient  at  any  talk  about  na- 
tional rein  and  agricultural  distress.  He  says  he  has  travelled 
aboal  the  country  as  much  as  any  man,  and  has  met  with  nothing 
but  prosperity ;  and  to  confess  the  truth,  a  great  part  of  his  time 
is  spent  in  yisiting  from  one  country-seat  to  another,  and  riding 
aboat  the  parks  of  his  friends.  *'  They  talk  of  pnblic  distress,** 
aaid  the  general  this  day  to  me,  at  dinner,  as  he  smacked  a  glas» 
of  rich  borgundy,  and  cast  his  eyes  about  the  ample  board ;  '*  they 
talk  of  pnblic  distress,  but  where  do  we  find  it,  sir  t  I  see  none. 
I  aee  no  reason  any  one  has  to  complain.  Take  my  word  for  ity 
rir,  this  talk  about  public  distress  is  all  hmnbagl " 


THE  WIDOW'S  RETINDE. 


litU*  dop  tad  ani 


Is  gmng  an  aoooont  of  the  arriyal  of  Lady  Lilljoraft  at  the 
HaO,  I  ought  to  have  mentioned  the  entertainment  which  I  de^ 
rived  from  witnessing  the  unpacking  of  her  carriage,  and  the  dis- 
posing of  her  retinae.  There  is  something  extremely  amusing  to 
me  in  the  number  of  factitious  wants,  the  loads  of  imaginary  con* 
yeniencesy  but  real  incumbrances,  with  which  the  luxurious  kre 
apt  to  burthen  themselves.  I  like  to  watch  the  whimsical  stir 
and  display  about  one  of  these  petty  progresses.  The  number  of 
robustious  fbotm^i  and  retainers  of  all  kinds  bustling  about,  with 
looks  of  infinite  gravity  and  importance,  to  do  almost  nothing. 
The  number  of  heavy  trunks,  and  parcels,  and  bandboxes  bekmg- 
ing  to  my  lady ;  and  the  solicitude  exhibited  about  some  humUe, 
odd-looking  box,  by  my  lady's  maid ;  the  cushions  piled  in  the 
carriage  to  make  a  soft  seat  still  softer,  and  to  prevent  the 
dreaded  possibility  of  a  jolt ;  the  smelling-bottles,  the  cordials, 
the  baskets  of  biscuit  and  fruit ;  the  new  publicaticms ;  all  pro- 
vided to  guard  against  hunger,  fatigue,  or  ennui ;  the  led  horses 
to  vary  the  mode  of  travelling ;  and  all  this  preparation  and  ptF 
rade  to  move,  perhaps,  some  very  good-ior-nothing  peraonagt 
about  a  little  space  of  earth  I 
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I  do  not  mean  to  apply  the  latter  part  of  these  ob6er\'ationi 
to  Lady  LiUycraft,  for  whose  simple  kind-heartedness  I  have  a 
very  great  respect,  and  who  is  really  a  most  amiable  and  worthy 
being.  I  cannot  refrain,  however,  from  mentioning  some  of  tho 
motley  retinue  she  has  brooght  with  her ;  and  which,  indeed,  be- 
speak the  overflomng  kindness  of  her  nature,  which  requires  her 
tc  be  surrounded  with  objects  on  which  to  lavish  it. 

In  the  first  place,  her  ladyship  has  a  pampered  coachman, 
with  a  red  face,  and  cheeks  that  hang  down  like  dew-laps.  He 
evidently  domineers  over  her  a  little  with  respect  to  the  fat 
horses ;  and  only  drives  out  when  he  thinks  proper,  and  when  he 
thinks  it' will  be  ''good  for  the  cattle.** 

She  has  a  favorite  page  to  attend  upon  her  person :  a  hand- 
some boy  of  about  twelve  years  of  age,  but  a  mischievous  varlt;t, 
▼ery  much  spoiled,  and  in  a  fair  way  to  be  good  for  nothing.  He 
18  dressed  in  green,  with  a  profusion  of  gold  cord  and  gilt  buttons 
about  his  clothes.  She  always  has  one  or  two  attendants  of  the 
kind,  who  are  replaced  by  others  as  soon  as  they  grow  to  fourteen 
years  of  age.  She  has  brought  two  dogs  with  her,  also,  out  of  a 
number  of  pets  which  she  maintains  at  home.  One  is  a  fat 
spaniel  called  Zephyr — though  heaven  defend  me  from  such  a 
sephyr !  He  is  fed  out  of  all  shape  and  comfort ;  his  eyes  are 
nearly  strained  out  of  his  head ;  he  wheezes  with  corpulency,  and 
oannot  walk  without  great  difficulty.  The  other  is  a  little,  old, 
gray  muzzled  curmudgeon,  with  an  unhappy  eye,  that  kindles 
iike  a  coal  if  you  only  look  at  him ;  his  nose  turns  up ;  his  mouth 
is  drawn  into  wrinkles,  so  as  to  show  his  teeth ;  in  short,  he  has 
altogether  the  look  of  a  dog  far  gone  in  misanthropy,  and  totally 
sick  of  the  world.  When  he  walks,  he  has  his  tail  curled  up  so 
ti|^  that  it  seems  to  lift  his  feet  fipom  the  ground ;  and  he  seldom 
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makes  nae  of  more  than  three  legs  at  a  tane^  keeping  the  othei 
drawn  ap  as  a  reserve.     This  last  wretch  is  caUed  Beaaty. 

These  dogs  are  fall  of  elegant  ailments  nnknown  to  vtdgar 
dogs ;  and  are  petted  and  nursed  hy  Lady  Lillycraft  with  the 
tenderest  kindness.  They  are  pampered  and  fed  with  delicacies 
by  their  fellow-minion,  the  page ;  hot  their  stomachs  are  often 
weak  and  out  of  order,  so  that  they  cannot  eat ;  though  I  hare 
now  and  then  seen  the  page  give  them  a  mischieroos  pinch,  or 
thwack  over  the  head,  when  his  mistress  was  not  by.  They  have 
cushions  for  their  express,  use,  on  which  they  lie  before  the  fire, 
and  yet  are  apt  to  shiver  and  moan  if  there  is  the  least  draught 
of  air.  When  any  one  enters  the  room,  they  make  a  tyrannical 
barking  that  is  absolutely  deafening.  They  are  insolent  to  all 
the  other  dogs  of  the  establishment.  There  is  a  noble  stag* 
hound,  a  great  iavorite  of  the  Squire's,  who  is  a  privileged  visitor 
to  the  parlor;  but  the  moment  he  makes  his  appearance,  these 
intruders  fly  at  him  with  furious  rage ;  and  I  have  admired  the 
sovereign  indifference  and  contempt  with  which  he  seems  to 
look  down  upon  his  puny  assailants.  When  her  ladyship  drives 
out,  these  dogs  are  generally  carried  with  her  to  take  the  air ; 
when  they  look  out  of  each  window  of  the  carriage,  and  bark  at 
all  vulgar  pedestrian  dogs.  These  dogs  are  a  continual  source  of 
misery  to  the  household :  as  they  are  always  in  the  way,  they 
every  now  and  then  get  their  toes  trod  on,  and  then  there  is  a 
yelping  on  their  part,  and  a  loud  lamentation  on  the  part  of  their 
mistress,  that  fill  the  room  with  clamor  and  confusion* 

Lastly,  there  is  her  ladyship's  waiting-gentlewoman,  Mrs. 
Hannah,  a  prim,  pragmatical  old  maid ;  one  of  the  most  intoler* 
aUe  and  intolerant  virgins  that  ever  lived.  She  has  kept  her  vir- 
tue by  her  until  it  has  tamed  sour,  and  now  oveiy  wofd  and  kxdc 
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smacks  of  veijnice.  She  is  the  yery  opposite  to  her  mistress,  for 
one  hates,  and  the  other  loves,  all  mankind.  How  they  first 
came  together  I  cannot  imagine ;  bat  they  have  lived  together  for 
many  years ;  and  the  abigail's  temper  being  tart  and  encroach- 
ing, and  her  ladyship's  easy  and  yielding,  the  former  has  got  the 
complete  upper  hand,  and  tyrannizes  over  the  good  lady  in  secret. 

Jjady  Lillycraft  now  and  then  complains  of  it,  in  great  confi- 
dence, to  her  friends,  bat  hashes  ap  the  subject  immediately,  if 
fifrs.  Hannah  makes  her  appearance.  Indeed,  she  has  been  so 
accustomed  to  be  attended  by  her,  that  she  thinks  she  could  not 
do  without  her ;  though  one  great  study  of  her  life  is  to  keep 
Mrs.  Hannah  in  good  humor,  by  little  presents  and  kindnesses. 

Master  Simon  has  a  most  devout  abhorrence,  mingled  vdth 
awe,  for  this  ancient  spinster.  He  told  me  the  other  day,  in  a 
whisper,  that  she  was  a  cursed  brimstone— in  fact,  he  added  ano- 
ther epithet,  which  I  would  not  repeat  for  the  world.  I  have  re- 
marked, however,  that  he  is  always  extremely  civil  to  her  when 
they  meet. 
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Mj  poiMi  it  is  mj  priT7  wjU, 
Thit  toBf  I  dan  both  tjng  and  nj. 
It  katpttii  maa  from  friaroqa  atiylb 
Whaa  aTtiy  man  ft»r  lijmMlf  ahaU  paj. 
Am  I  lyda  in  TToha  array 
For  gold  and  lilTar  men  wjVL  ma  flonrAa ; 
Bj  thja  mattar  I  dara  wall  aaja, 
Srar  gramarej  mjaa  owna  porga. 

Book  or  Hunmro. 

Ox  the  skirts  j(  the  neighboring  village  there  lives  a  kind  ol 
email  potentat«\  who,  for  aught  I  know,  is  a  representative  of  one 
of  the  most  ancient  legitimate  lines  of  the  present  day ;  for  the 
empire  over  which  he  reigns  has  belonged  to  his  family  time  out 
of  mind.  His  territories  comprise  a  considerable  number  of  good 
fat  acres ;  and  his  seat  of  power  is  in  an  old  farm-house,  where 
he  enjoys,  unmolested,  the  stout  oaken  chair  of  his  ancestors. 
The  personage  to  whom  I  allude  is  a  sturdy  old  yeoman  of  the 

«  

name  of  John  Tibbets,  or  rather  Beady-Money  Jack  Tibbets,  as 
he  is  called  throughout  the  neigbborhood. 

The  first  place  where  he  attracted  my  attention  was  in  the 
church-yard  on  Sunday ;  where/he  sat  on  a  tombstone  after  the 
service,  with  his  hat  a  little  on  one  side,  holding  forth  to  a  small 
circle  of  auditors ;  and,  as  I  presumed,  expounding  the  law  and 
the  prophets ;  until,  on  drawing  a  little  nearer,  I  found  he  was 
only  expatiating  on  the  merits  of  a  brown  hone.     He  presented 
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80  faithful  a  picture  of  a  subetantial  English  yeoman,  such  as  he 
is  often  described  in  books,  heightened,  indeed,  by  some  little 
finery,  peculiar  to  himself  that  I  could  not  but  take  note  of  his 
whole  appearance. 

He  was  between  fifty  and  sixty,  of  a  strong,  mnscnlar  frame 
and  at  least  six  feet  high,  with  a  physiognomy  as  grare  as  a  lion's 
and  set  ojQf  with  short,  curling,,  iron-gray  locks.  His  shirt-collai 
was  turned  down,  and  displayed  a  neck  covered  with  the  same 
short,  curling,  gray  hair ;  and  he  wore  a  colored  silk  neck-cloth, 
tied  very  loosely,  and  tucked  in  at  the  bosom,  with  a  green  paste 
brooch  on  the  knot.  His  coat  was  of  dark  green  doth,  with  sil- 
ver buttons,  on  each  of  which  was  engraved  a  stag,  with  his  own 
name,  John  Tibbets,  ondemeatL  He  had  an  inner  waistcoat  of 
figured  chintz,  between  which  and  his  coat  was  another  of  scarlet 
cloth,  unbuttoned.  His  breeches  were  also  left  unbuttoned  at  the 
knees,  not  from  any  slovenliness,  but  to  show  a  broad  pair  of  scar^ 
let  garters.  His  stockings  were  blue,  with  white  clocks ;  he  wore 
large  silver  shoe-buckles ;  a  broad  paste  buckle  in  his  hatband ; 
his  sleeve-buttons  were  gold  seven-shilling  pieces ;  and  he  had 
two  or  three  guineas  hanging  as  ornaments  to  his  watch-chain. 

On  making  some  inquiries  about  him,  I  gathered,  that  he  was 
descended  from  a  line  of  farmers  that  had  always  lived  on  the 
same  spot,  and  owned  the  same  property ;  and  that  half  of  the 
church-yard  was  taken  up  with  the  tombstones  of  his  race.  He 
has  all  his  life  been  an  important  character  in  the  place.  When 
9  youngster  he  was  one  of  the  most  roaring  blades  of  the  neigh* 
r)orhoodi  No  one  could  match  him  at  wrestling,  pitching  the  bar, 
cudgel  play,  and  other  athletic  exercises*  like  the  renowned 
Pinner  of  Wakefield,  he  was  the  village  champioi: ;  carried  off  the 
prise  at  all  the  £urs,  and  threw  his  gaontlet  at  the  country  round 
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Even  to  this  day  the  old  people  talk  of  hii  prowess,  and  cmdeiralac^ 
in  comparison,  all  heroes  of  the  green  that  have  succeeded  him ; 
nay,  they  say,  that  if  Beady-Money  Jack  were  to  take  the  field 
even  now,  there  is  no  one  could  stand  before  him. 

When  Jack's  father  died,  the  neighbors  shook  their  heads,  and 
predicted  that  young  hopeful  would  soon  make  way  with  the  old 
homestead ;  but  Jack  falsified  all  their  predictions.  The  moment 
he  succeeded  to  the  paternal  farm,  he  assumed  a  new  character : 
took  a  wife ;  attended  resolutdy  to  his  affairs,  and  became  an  in* 
dustrious,  thrifty  farmer.  With  the  family  property  be  inherited 
a  set  of  old  family  maxims,  to  which  he  steadily  adhered.  He 
saw  to  every  thing  himself;  put  his  own  hand  to  the  plough; 
worked  hard ;  ate  heartily ;  slept  soundly ;  paid  for  every  thing 
in  cash  down ;  and  never  danced  except  he  could  do  it  to  the 
music  of  his  own  money  in  both  pockets.  He  has  never  been 
without  a  hundred  or  two  pounds  in  gold  by  him,  and  never  allows 
a  debt  to  stand  unpaid.  This  has  gained  him  his  current  name, 
of  which,  by  the  by,  he  is  a  little  proud ;  and  has  caused  him  to 
be  looked  upon  as  a  very  wealthy  man  by  all  the  village. 

Notwithstanding  his  thrift,  however,  he  has  never  denied  him- 
self the  amusements  of  life,  but  has  taken  a  share  in  every  pass* 
ing  pleasure.  It  is  his  maxim,  that  ^^  he  that  works  hard  can 
afford  to  play."  He  is,  therefore,  an  attendant  at  all  the  country 
fairs  and  wakes,  and  has  signalized  himself  by  feats  of  strength 
aud  prowess  on  every  village  green  in  the  shire.  He  often  makea 
his  appearance  at  horse-races,  and  sports  his  half  guinea,  and  even^ 
his  guinea  at  a  time ;  keeps  a  good  horse  for  his  own  riding,  and 
to  this  day  is  fond  of  foUowing  the  hounds,  and  is  generally  in.ai 
the  death.  He  keeps  up  the  rustic  revels,  and  hospitaliUeB  too^ 
for  which  his  paternal  fiumhouse  has  always  been  noted;  hat 
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pienty  of  good  cheer  and  dancing  at  harvest-home,  and,  above 
ill,  keeps  the  "  merry  night,"  *  as  it  is  termed,  at  Christmas. 

With  all  his  love  of  amusement,  however,  Jack  is  by  no 
means  a  boisterous  jovial  companion.  He  is  seldom  known  to 
laugh  even  in  the  midst  of  his  gayety ;  but  maintains  the  same 
grave,  lion-like  demeanor.  He  is  very  slow  at  comprehending  a 
joke ;  and  is  apt  to  sit  puzzling  at  it,  with  a  perplexed  look,  while 
the  rest  of  the  company  is  in  a  roar.  This  gravity  has,  perhaps, 
grown  on  him  with  the  growing  weight  of  his  character ;  for  he 
is  gradually  rising  into  patriarchal  dignity  in  his  native  place. 
Though  he  no  longer  takes  an  active  part  in  athletic  sports,  he 
always  piesides  at  them,  and  is  appealed  to  on  all  occasions  as 
umpire.  He  maintains  the  peace  on  the  village  green  at  holiday 
games,  and  quells  all  brawls  and  quarrels  by  collaring  the  parties 
and  shaking  them  heartily,  if  refractory.  No  one  ever  pretends 
to  raise  a  hand  against  him,  or  to  contend  against  his  decisions ; 
the  young  men  have  grown  up  in  habitual  awe  of  his  prowess, 
and  in  implicit  deference  to  him  as  the  champion  and  lord  of  the 
green. 

He  is  a  regular  frequenter  of  the  village  inn,  the  landlady 
having  been  a  sweetheart  of  his  in  early  life,  and  he  having 
always  continued  on  kind  terms  with  her.  He  seldom,  however, 
drinks  any  thing  but  a  draft  of  ale ;  smokes  his  pipe,  and  pays 
his  reckoning  before  leaving  the  tap-room.  Here  he  '^  gives  his 
little  senate  laws ; "  decides  bets,  which  are  very  generally  re- 
CBrred  to  him ;  determines  upon  the  characters  and  qualities  of 

*  Mbsrt  Nigbt.  a  Ruitic  merry-makiDg  io  a  fiurmhoiiM  aboat  Christmaa, 
•omiiiDn  in  aome  parts  of  Torkshire.  There  ia  abandanoe  of  homelj  fare,  tea, 
sakea,  fruit,  and  ale ;  Tariooa  feata  of  agility,  amoaing  gamea,  romping^  daoeing, 
flod  Haamg  withaL    They  oommonlj  break  op  at  midnight 
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horses ;  and,  indeed,  I^JB  ik)w  and  then  the  part  of  a  judge,  U 
settling  petty  disputes  between  neighbors,  wh  ch  otherwise  might 
have  been  nursed  by  country  attorneys  into  tolerable  law-suits. 
Jack  is  very  candid  and  impartial  in  his  decisions,  but  he  has  not 
a  head  to  carry  a  long  argument,  and  is  very  apt  to  get  perplexed 
and  out  of  patience  if  there  is  much  .pleading.  He  generally 
breaks  through  the  argument  with  a  strong  voice,  and  brings 
matters  to  a  summary  conclusion,  by  pronouncing  what  he  calls 
the  ^^  upshot  of  the  business,**  or,  in  other  words,  '^  the  long  and 
the  short  of  the  matter.** 

Jack  made  a  journey  to  London  a  great  many  years  since, 
which  has  furnished  him  with  topics  of  couTersation  ever  since. 
He  saw  the  old  king  on  the  terrace  at  Windsor,  who  stopped,  and 
pointed  him  out  to  one  of  the  princesses,  being  probably  struck 
with  Jack's  truly  yeomanlike  appearance.  This  is  a  fiftYorite  an- 
ecdote with  him,  and  has  no  doubt  had  a  great  effect  in  making 
him  a  most  loyal  subject  ever  since,  in  spite  of  taxes  and  poors* 
rates*  He  was  also  at  Bartholomew  fair,  where  he  had  half  the 
buttons  cut  off  his  coat ;  and  a  gang  of  pickpockets,  attracted 
by  his  external  show  of  gold  and  silver,  made  a  regular  attempt 
to  hustle  him  as  he  was  gazing  at  a  show ;  but  for  once  they 
caug]}t  a  tartar ;  for  Jack  enacted  as  great  wonders  among  the 
gang,  as  Samson  did  among  the  Philistines.  One  of  his  neigh* 
bors,  who  had  accompanied  him  to  town,  and  was  with  him  at  the 
fair,  brought  back  an  account  of  his  exploits,  which  raised  the 
pride  of  the  whole  village;  who  considered  their  champion  as 
having  subdued  all  London,  and  eclipsed  the  achievements  of 
Friar  Tuck,  or  even  the  renowned  Bobin  Hood  himaA^f, 

Of  late  years  the  old  fellow  has  begun  to  take  the  world 
easily ;  he  works  less,  and  indulges  in  greater  leisure^  his  mm 
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baring  grown  up,  and  succeeded  to  him  both  in  the  labors  of  the 
fann,  and  the  exploits  of  the  green.  Like  all  sons  of  distin- 
guished men,  however,  his  father's  renown  is  a  disadvantage  to 
him,  for  he  can  never  come  up  to  public  expectation.  Though  a 
fine  active  fellow  of  three-and-twenty,  and  quite  the  ^'  cock  of  the 
walk,^  yet  the  old  people  declare  he  is  nothing  like  what  Ready* 
Money  Jack  was  at  his  time  of  life.  Tbe  youngster  himself  ac- 
knowledges his  inferiority,  and  has  a  wonderful  opinion  of  the 
old  man,  who  indeed  taught  him  all  his  athletic  accomplishments, 
and  holds  such  a  sway  over  him,  that  I  am  told,  even  to  this  day, 
he  would  have  no  hesitation  to  take  him  in  hands,  if  he  rebeUed 
against  paternal  government. 

The  Squire  holds  Jack  in  very  high  esteem,  and  shows  him 
to  all  his  visitors,  as  a  specimen  of  old  English  <'  heart  of  oak.'' 
He  frequently  calls  at  his  house,  and  tastes  some  of  his  home- 
brewed, which  is  excellent.  He  made  Jack  a  present  of  old 
Tnsser's  ^^  Hundred  Points  of  good  Husbandrie,"  which  has  fur- 
nished him  with  reading  ever  since,  and  is  his  text-book  and 
manual  in  all  agricultural  and  domestic  concerns.  He  has  made 
dog's  ears  at  the  most  favorite  passages,  and  knows  many  of  the 
poetical  maxims  by  heart. 

Tibbets,  though  not  a  man  to  be  daunted  or  fluttered  by  high 
acquaintances,  and  though  he  cherishes  a  sturdy  independence  of 
mind  and  manner,  yet  is  evidently  gratified  by  the  attentions  of 
the  Squire,  whom  he  has  known  from  boyhood,  and  pronounces 
*'  a  true  gentleman  every  inch  of  him."  He  is,  also,  on  excellent 
terms  with  Master  Simon,  who  is  a  kind  of  privy  counsellor  to 
the  family ;  but  his  great  favorite  is  the  Oxonian,  whom  he  taught 
Co  wrestle  and  play  at  quarter-staff  when  a  boy,  and  considen 
Jbe  most  promising  young  gentleman  in  the  whole  county. 


BACHELORS. 

Thft  Bm^aIot  mott  jOTfbllj 
Ib  fUtmnt  plifkt  4oCh  pMs  kit  1^1% 

OoodMlowihlp  ud  miiiniMri» 
H«  4oCh  malatola  aad  kMp  alwi-'tt. 

XvAsli  Ol»  Bif.i.awL 

TnsBB  18  no  character  in  the  comedy  of  hmnan  life  more  difficult 
to  play  well,  than  that  of  an  old  Bachelor.  When  a  single  gen- 
tleman, therefore,  arriyes  at  that  critical  period  when  he  begins 
to  consider  it  an  impertinent  question  to  be  asked  his  age,  I  would 
advise  him  to  look  well  to  his  ways.  This  period,  it  is  true,  is 
much  later  with  some  men  than  with  others ;  I  have  witnessed 
more  than  once  the  meeting  of  two  wrinkled  old  lads  of  this  kind, 
who  had  not  seen  each  other  for  several  years,  and  have  been 
amused  by  the  amicable  exchange  of  compliments  on  each  other's 
tppearance  that  takes  place  on  such  occasions.  There  is  always 
one  inyariable  obsenration:  *^Why,  bless  my  soul!  you  look 
younger  than  when  last  I  saw  you  I  **  Whenerer  a  man's  friends 
begin  to  compliment  him  about  looking  young,  he  may  be  sure 
that  they  think  he  is  growing  old. 

I  am  led  to  make  these  remarks  by  the  conduct  ot  Master 
Simon  and  the  general,  who  have  become  great  cronies.  As  the 
former  is  the  youngest  by  many  years^  he  is  regarded  as  quite  a 
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yoathfbl  blade  by  the  general,  who,  moreover,  looks  upon  him  as 
a  man  of  great  wit  and  prodigious  aaqairements.  I  have  already 
hinted  that  Master  Simon  is  a  family  beau,  and  considered  rather 
a  yoong  fellow  by  all  the  elderly  ladies  of  the  connection ;  for  an 
old  bachelor,  in  an  old  family  connection,  is  something  like  an 
actor  in  a  regolar  dramatic  corps,  who  seems  to  '^  flourish  in  im* 
mortal  youth,"  and  will  continue  to  play  the  Bomeos  and  Ban- 
gers for  half  a  century  together. 

Master  Simon,  too,  is  a  little  of  the  chameleon,  and  takes  a 
different  hue  with  every  different  companion :  he  is  very  attentive 
and  oflkions,  and  somewhat  sentimental,  with  Lady  Lillycraft ; 
eopies  out  little  namby-pamby  ditties  and  love-songs  for  her,  and 
draws  quivers,  and  doves,  and  darts,  and  Cupids  to  be  worked  on 
the  eomers  of  her  pocket-handkerchiefs.  He  indulges,  however, 
in  rerj  considerable  latitude  with  the  other  married  ladies  of  the 
fiunily ;  and  has  many  sly  pleasantries  to  whisper  to  them,  that 
provoke  an  equivocal  laugh  and  a  tap  of  the  fan.  But  when  he 
gets  among  young  company,  such  as  Frank  Bracebridge,  the  Ox- 
onian, and  the  general,  he  is  apt  to  put  on  the  mad  wag,  and  to 
talk  in  a  very  bachelor-like  strain  about  the  sex. 

In  this  he  has  been  encouraged  by  the  example  of  the  gene- 
ral, whom  he  looks  up  to  as  a  man  that  has  seen  the  world.  The 
general,  in  fact,  tells  shocking  stories  after  dinner,  when  the 
ladies  have  retired,  which  he  gives  as  some  of  the  choice  things 
that  are  served  up  at  the  MuBigatawney  club ;  a  knot  of  boon 
sompamons  in  London.  He  also  repeats  the  ^t  jokes  of  old  Ma- 
jor Pendergast,  the  wit  of  the  club,  and  which,  though  the  gen- 
tleman can  hardly  repeat  them  for  laughing,  always  make  Mr. 
Bracebridge  look  grave,  he  having  a  great  antipathy  to  an  inde- 
sent  jest    In  a  word,  the  general  is  a  complete  instance  of  tha 
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dedennon  in  g»y  life,  by  which  a  yoong  miui  of  pleasiira  is  tpl 
to  cool  down  into  an  obecen^  old  gentleman. 

I  saw  him  and  Master  Simon,  an  evening  or  two  since,  con* 
versing  with  a  boxom  milkmaid  in  a  meadow ;  and  from  their 
elbowing  each  other  now  and  then,  and  the  general's  shaking  his 
shoulders,  blowing  up  his  cheeks,  and  breaking  out  into  a  short 
fit  of  irrepressible  laughter,  I  had  no  doabt  they  were  playing  the 
mischief  with  the  girl. 

As  I  looked  at  them  through  a  hedge,  I  could  not  but  think 
they  would  have  made  a  tolerable  group  for  a  modem  picture  of 
Susannah  and  the  two  elders.  It  is  true,  the  girl  seemed  in  no 
wise  alarmed  at  the  force  of  the  enemy ;  and  I  question,  had 
either  of  them  been  alone,  whether  she  would  not  have  been  more 
than  they  would  have  ventured  to  encounter.  Such  veteran  roys- 
ters  are  daring  wags  when  together,  and  will  put  any  female  to 
the  blush  with  their  jokes  ;  but  they  are  as  quiet  as  lambs  when 
they  fall  siagly  into  the  clutches  of  a  fine  woman. 

In  spite  of  the  generars  years,  he  evidently  is  a  little  vain  of 
his  person,  and  ambitious  of  conquests.  I  have  observed  him  on 
Sunday  in  church,  eyeing  the  country  girls  most  suspiciously  ; 
and  have  seen  him  leer  upon  them  with  a  downright  amorous  look, 
even  when  he  has  been  gallanting  Lady  Lillycraft,  with  great 
ceremony,  through  the  church-yard.  The  general,  in  fact,  is  a 
veteran  in  the  service  of  Cupid  rather  than  of  Mars,  having  sig- 
nalized himself  in  all  the  garrison  towns  and  country  quarters, 
and  seen  service  in  every  ball-room  of  England.  Not  a  celebra- 
ted beauty  but  he  has  laid  siege  to  ;  and  if  his  word  may  be 
taken  in  a  matter  wherein  no  man  is  apt  to  be  over-veracious,  it 
is  incredible  the  success  he  has  had  with  the  fair.  At  present  he 
is  like  a  worn-out  warrior,  retired  from  service  ;   bat  who  still 
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oocks  his  beaver  with  a  military  air,  and  talks  stoatly  of  fighting 
whenever  he  comes  within  the  smell  of  gonpowder. 

I  have  heard  him  speak  his  mind  very  freely  over  his  bottle, 
about  the  folly  of  the  captain  in  taking  a  wife ;  as  he  thinks  a 
young  soldier  should  care  for  nothing  but  his  '^  bottle  and  kin^ 
landlady.**  But,  in  facty  he  says,  the  service  on  the  continent  has 
had  a  sad  effect  upon  the  ycong  men ;  they  have  been  ruined  by 
light  wines  and  French  quadrilles.  ^^  They've  nothing,"  he  says, 
**  of  the  spirit  of  the  old  service.  There  are  none  of  your  six- 
bottle  men  left,  that  were  the  souls  of  a  mess-dinner,  and  used  to 
play  the  very  deuce  among  the  women.** 

As  to  a  bachelor,  the  general  affirms  that  he  is  a  free  and 
easy  man,  with  no  baggage  to  take  care  of  but  his  portmanteau ; 
but  a  married  man,  with  his  wife  hanging  on  his  arm,  always  puts 
him  in  mind  of  a  chamber-candlestick,  with  its  extinguisher  hitched 
to  it.  I  should  not  mind  all  this  if  it  were  merely  confined  to  the 
general ;  but  I  fear  he  will  be  the  ruin  of  my  friend,  Master 
Simon,  who  already  begins  to  echo  his  heresies,  and  to  talk  in  the 
style  of  a  gentleman  that  has  seen  life,  and  lived  upon  the  town. 
Indeed,  the  general  seems  to  have  taken  Master  Simon  in  hand, 
and  talks  of  showing  him  the  lions  when  he  comes  to  town,  and 
of  introducing  him  to  a  knot  of  choice  spirits  at  the  Mulligataw- 
ney  dub ;  which,  I  understand,  is  composed  of  old  nabobs,  officers 
in  the  company's  employ,  and  other  ^'  men  of  Ind,**  that  have  seen 
service  in  the  East,  and  returned  home  burnt  out  with  <mrry,  and 
touched  with  the  liver  complaint.  They  have  their  regular  club, 
where  they  eat  Mulligatawney  soup,  smoke  the  hookah,  talk  about 
Tippoo  Salb^  Seringapatam,  and  tiger-hunting ;  and  are  tediously 
agreeable  in  each  other's  company. 


WIVES. 

tkare  is  bo  giwtw  bHae 
ii  tte  fotol  jij  «r  loTiBg  Willi; 
Which  whoto  waata,  half  of  blouaUb  doth  mltn; 
Friead  wlthoat  ehaaga,  plajfeUow  wlthoat  atrllb; 
Food  wtthont  ftilawB,  oooaaallo  wlthoat  prido, 
Is  thia  twaet  dontUag  of  our  daglo  Ulb. 

Sn  P.  SiDxar. 

TnEiiE  is  80  mach  talk  about  matrimony  going  on  aroond  me,  ib 
consequence  of  the  approaching  event  for  which  we  are  assembled 
at  the  Hall,  that  I  confess  I  find  my  thoughts  singularly  exercised 
on  the  subject  Indeed,  all  the  bachelors  of  the  establishment 
seem  to  be  passing  through  a  kind  of  fiery  ordeal ;  for  Lady  Lilly- 
craft  is  one  of  those  tender,  romance-read  dames  of  the  old  school, 
whose  mind  is  filled  with  flames  and  darts,  and  who  breathe 
nothing  but  constancy  and  wedlock.  She  is  for  ever  immersed  in 
the  concerns  of  the  heart ;  and  to  use  a  poetical  phrase,  is  per- 
fectly surrounded  by  "  the  purple  light  of  love.**  The  very  gene* 
ral  seemrto  feel  the  influence  of  this  sentimental  atmosphere ;  to 
melt  as  he  approaches  her  ladyship,  and,  for  the  tune,  to  forget 
all  his  heresies  about  matrimony  and  the  sex. 

The  good  lady  is  generally  surrounded  by  little  documents  of 
her  prevalent  taste ;  novels  of  a  tender  nature ;  ricUy-bound  Htlle 
books  of  poetry,  that  are  filled  with  sonneta  and  love  tales^  and 
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perfmned  with  rose-leaves ;  and  she  has  always  an  album  at  hand, 
for  which  she  claims  the  contributions  of  all  her  friends.  On 
looking  over  this  last  repository  the  other  day,  I  found  a  series  of 
poetical  extracts,  in  the  Squire*8  handwriting,  which  might  have 
been  intended  as  matrimonial  hints  to  his  ward.  I  was  so  much 
struck  with  several  of  them,  that  I  took  the  liberty  of  copying 
them  out  They  are  from  the  old  play  of  Thomas  Davenport, 
published  in  1661,  entitled  <'The  City  Night-Cap;"  in  which  is 
drawn  out  and  exemplified,  in  the  part  of  Abstemia,  the  character 
of  a  patient  and  Dedthftd  wife,  which  I  think  might  vie  with  that 
of  the  renovmed  Griselda. 

I  have  often  thought  it  a  pity  that  plays  and  novels  should 
always  end  at  the  wedding,  and  should  not  give  us  another  act, 
and  another  volume,  to  let  us  know  how  the  hero  and  heroine 
conducted  themselves  when  married.  Their  main  object  seems  to 
be  merely  to  instruct  young  ladies  how  to  get  husbands,  but  not 
how  to  keep  them :  now  this  last,  1  speak  it  with  all  due  diffi- 
dence, appears  to  me  to  be  a  desideratum  in  modem  married  life. 
It  is  appalling  to  those  who  have  not  yet  adventured  into  the  holy 
state,  to  see  how  soon  the  flame  of  romantic  love  burns  out,  or 
rather  is  quenched  in  matrimony ;  and  how  deplorably  the  pas- 
sionate poetic  lover  declines  into  the  phlegmatic,  prosaic  husband. 
I  am  inclined  to  attribute  this  very  much  to  the  defect  just  men- 
tioned in  the  plays  and  novels,  which  form  so  important  a  branch 
of  study  of  our  young  ladies ;  and  which  teach  them  how  to  be 
heroines,  but  leave  them  totally  at  a  loss  when  they  come  to  be 
wives.  The  play  from  which  the  quotations  before  me  were  made, 
however,  is  an  exception  to  this  remark ;  and  I  cannot  refuse  my- 
self the  jdeasure  of  adducing  some  of  them  for  the  benefit  of  the 
reader,  and  fi>r  the  honor  of  an  old  writer,  who  has  bravely  aU 
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tempted  to  awaken  dramatio  interest  in  fiiTor  of  a  woman,  even 
after  she  was  married  I 

The  following  is  a  commendation  of  Abstemia  to  her  UnslMifHl 
Lorenio : 

She's  modest,  but  not  sullen,  end  lores  sUenoe ; 

Not  diet  she  weats  i^  words,  (Ar  when  she  ^eek^ 

She  inflames  lore  with  wonder,)  but  beonnse 

She  eeUs  wise  sflence  the  soal*s  hermooj. 

Shfl^s  truljr  chaste ;  yet  sooh  n  foe  to  coynesi^ 

The  poorest  call  her  coorteons ;  and  whidi  is  exooDenti 

(Thoogfa  fair  and  jonng)  she  shnn»  to  expose  herself 

To  the  opinion  of  strange  eyes.    She  either  seldom 

Or  never  walks  abroad  in  your  company. 

And  then  with  such  sweet  baahfnlnesa,  as  if 

She  were  Tentoring  on  crack'd  ice,  and  takes  delight 

To  step  into  the  print  your  foot  hath  made. 

And  will  follow  you  whole  fields ;  so  she  wiU  drive 

Tediousneis  out  of  time  vrith  her  sweet  character. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  excellence,  Abstemia  had  the  misfor- 
tone  to  incur  the  unmerited  jealousy  of  her  husband.  Instead, 
however,  of  resenting  his  harsh  treatment  with  clamorous  upbraid 
ings,  and  with  the  stormy  violence  of  high,  windy  virtue,  by 
which  the  sparks  of  anger  are  so  often  blown  into  a  flame,  she  en- 
dures it  with  the  meekness  of  conscious,  but  patient  virtue ;  and 
makes  the  following  beautiful  appeal  to  a  friend  who  has  witp 
nessed  her  long-suffering : 


Hast  thou  not  seen  me 


Bmt  all  his  iigurieti  as  the  :cean  suftrs 
Tho  angry  bark  to  plough  tnoroogh  her  bosoos. 
Ax>d  yet  is  presently  so  smooth,  the  eye 
Cnnnol  pereshc  where  the  wide  wooad  wm 
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Lorenzo,  being  wrought  on  by  isise  representatioLt,  at  length 
repudiates  ber.  To  the  last,  however,  she  maintains  her  patient 
sweetness,  and  her  love  for  him,  in  spite  of  his  cnieltj.  She  de* 
plores  his  error,  even  more  than  his  unkindness ;  and  laments  the 
delusion  which  has  turned  his  very  affection  into  a  source  of  bit- 
terness. There  is  a  moving  pathos  in  her  parting  address  to  Lo- 
renzo after  their  divorce :         * 


Farewell,  Lorenio^ 


Whom  mj  soul  doih  love:  if  you  e'er  many, 
May  yon  meet  a  good  wife,  so  good  that  jou 
May  not  snspect  her,  nor  may  she  be  worthy 
Of  jour  sospicion :  and  if  yon  hear  hereafter 
That  I  am  dead,  inquire  but  my  last  worda, 
And  jon  ahaO  know  that  to  the  last  I  loved  yoo. 
And  when  jou  walk  forth  with  jour  second  dholce 
Into  the  pleasant  fields,  and  by  chance  talk  of  me^ 
Imagine  that  you  see  me,  lean  and  pale, 

Strewing  your  path  with  flowers 

But  may  she  never  live  to  pay  my  debts : 
l£  but  in  thought  she  wrong  you,  may  she  die 
(n  the  conception  of  the  injury. 
Pray  make  me  wealthy  with  one  kiss :  iareweD,  sir  ■ 
Let  it  not  grieye  yon  when  you  shall  remember 
That  I  was  innocent :  nor  this  forget, 
*  Though  innocence  here  suffer,  sigh,  and  groan. 

She  walks  but  thorow  thorns  to  find  a  throne. 

In  a  short  time  Lorenzo  discovers  his  error,  and  the  innooenoe 
of  his  injuiod  wife.  In  the  transports  of  his  repentance,  he  calls 
to  mind  all  her  feminine  excellence ;  her  gentle,  uncompbining, 
iromanly  fortitude  under  wrongs  and  sorrows : 
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How  kfdj  tfaoa  lookeil  now  1  now  toon  appeanti 
Chatter  than  U  the  mominif s  modeatj 
That  liaoi  with  a  bloah,  OTer  whoao  bosom 
Tb«  western  wind  creeps  softly ;  now  I  remember 
How,  when  she  sat  at  table,  her  obedient  eye 
Would  dwell  oo  mine,  as  if  it  were  not  well. 
Unless  it  look*d  where  I  lodk*d :  oh  bow  pitmd 
She  waa,  when  she  conld  cross  herself  to  please  me  I 
Bnt  where  now  is  this  fair  sool  t    Like  a  silrer  dood 
She  hath  wept  henell^  I  fear,  into  the  dead  sea, 
And  win  be  found  no  more. 

It  is  bat  doing  right  by  the  reader,  if  interested  in  the  fate  of 
Abstcmia  by  the  preceding  extracts,  to  say,  that  she  was  restored 
to  the  arms  and  affections  of  her  husband,  rendered  fonder  than 
ever,  by  that  disposition  in  every  good  heart  to  atone  for  past  in 
justice,  by  an  overflowing  measure  of  returning  kindness : 

Thon  wealth  worth  more  than  kingdoms ;  I  am  now 

Confirmed  past  all  sn^icion ;  thon  art  far 

Sweeter  in  thy  sincere  troth  than  a  sacrifice 

Deok'd  up  for  death  witii  garlands    The  Indian  winds 

That  blow  fipom  off  thei  coast,  and  cheer  ^bt  sailor 

Wi^  the  sweet  savor  of  their  spices,  want 

The  delight  ifewi  in  Oee. 

I  have  been  more  affected  and  interested  by  this  little  dra- 
uatic  picture  than  by  many  a  popular  love  tale ;  though,  as  I 
said  before,  I  do  not  think  it  likely  either  Alwtemia  or  patient 
Grizzle  stands  much  chance  of  being  taken  for  a  model  Still  I 
like  to  see  poetry  now  and  then  extending  its  views  beyond  the 
wedding  day,  and  ^eaching  a  lady  how  to  make  hennlf  aUractivv 
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even  after  marrUge.  There  is  no  great  need  of  enlaro.ng  on  an 
onmarried  lady  the  necessity  of  being  agreeable ;  nor  is  there  any 
great  art  reqaisite  in  a  youthful  beauty  to  enable  her  to  please. 
Nature  has  multiplied  attractions  around  her.  Youth  is  in  itaell 
attractive.  The  freshness  of  budding  beauty  needs  no  foreign  aid 
to  set  it  off;  it  pleases  merely  because  it  is  fresh,  and  budding, 
and  beautiful  But  it  is  for  the  married  state  that  a  woman 
needs  the  most  instruction,  and  in  which  she  should  be  most  <Mi 
her  guard  to  maintain  her  powers  of  pleasing.  No  woman  can 
expect  to  be  to  her  husband  all  that  he  ftuicied  her  when  he  was 
a  lover.  Men  are  always  doomed  to  be  duped,  not  so  much  by 
the  arts  of  the  sex,  as  by  their  own  imaginations.  They  are 
always  wooing  goddesses,  and  marrying  mire  mortals.  A  woman 
should  therefore  ascertain  what  was  the  charm  which  rendered 
her  so  fascinating  when  a  girl,  and  endeavor  to  keep  it  up  when 
she  has  become  a  wife.  One  great  thing  undoubtedly  was,  the 
chariness  of  herself  and  her  conduct,  which  an  unmarried  female 
always  observes.  She  should  maintain  the  same  niceness  and  re- 
serve in  her  person  and  habits,  and  endeavor  still  to  preserve  a 
freshness  and  virgin  delicacy  in  the  eye  of  her  husband.  She 
should  remember  that  the  province  of  woman  is  to  be  wooed,  not 
to  woo ;  to  be  caressed,  not  to  caress.  Man  is  an  ungrateful 
being  in  love ;  bounty  loses  instead  of  winning  him.  The  secret 
of  a  woman's  power  does  not  consist  so  much  in  giving,  as  in 
withholding.  A  woman  may  give  up  too  much  even  to  her  hus- 
band. It  is  to  a  thousand  little  delicacies  of  conduct  that  she 
must  trust  to  keep  alive  passion,  and  to  protect  herself  from  that 
dangerous  familiarity,  that  thorough  acquaintance  with  every 
weakness  and  imperfection  incident  to  matrimony.  By  tliese 
means  she  may  still  maintain  her  power,  though  she  has  surren- 
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derad  her  penon,  and  maj  coniinQe  the  romance  of  hve  eren 
beyond  the  honey-moon. 

''  She  that  hath  a  wise  hoBband,**  says  Jeremy  Taylor,  ''  mnst 
entice  him  to  an  eternal  deamesse  by  the  yeil  of  modesty,  and 
the  grave  robes  of  chastity,  the  ornament  of  meeknesse,  and  the 
jeweli  of  faith  and  charity.  She  most  have  no  painting  bnt 
bhishings ;  her  brightness  most  be  parity,  and  she  mnst  shine 
loond  about  with  sweetnesses  and  friendship ;  and  she  shall  be 
pleasant  while  she  lives,  and  desired  when  she  dies." 

I  have  wandered  into  a  rambling  series  of  remarks  on  a  trite 
subject,  and  a  dangerons  one  for  a  bachdor  to  meddle  with.  That 
I  may  not,  however,  appear  to  confine  my  observations  entirely  to 
the  wife,  I  will  condade  with  another  quotation  from  Jeremy 
Taylor,  in  which  the  duties  of  both  parties  are  mentioned ;  while 
I  would  recommend  his  sermon  on  the  marriage  ring  to  all  those 
who,  wiser  than  myself  are  about  entering  the  happy  state  of 
wedlock. 

"  There  is  scarce  any  matter  of  duty  but  it  concerns  them 
both  alike,  and  is  only  distinguished  by  names,  and  hath  its  va- 
riety by  circumstances  and  little  accidents :  and  what  in  one  is 
called  love,  in  the  other  is  called  reverence ;  and  what  in  the  wife 
is  obedience,  the  same  in  the  man  is  duty.  He  provides,  and  she 
dispenses ;  he  gives  commandments,  and  she  rules  by  them ;  he 
rules  her  by  authority,  and  she  rules  him  by  love ;  she  ought  by 
all  means  to  please  him,  and  he  must  by  no  means  displ^ 
her. 


STORY-TELIiNG. 

A  rAYOBiTB  evening  pastime  at  the  Hall,  and  one  which  the  wor- 
thy Squire  is  fond  of  promoting,  is  story-telling,  '<  a  good  old- 
fashioned  fireside  amusement^**  as  he  terms  it.  Indeed,  I  believe 
he  promotes  it  chiefly  because  it  was  one  of  the  choice  recrei^ 
tions  in  those  days  of  yore,  when  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  not 
much  in  the  habit  of  reading.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  will  often, 
at  supper  table,  when  conversation  flags,  call  on  some  one  or  other 
of  the  company  for  a  story,  as  it  was  formerly  the  custom  to  call 
for  a  song ;  and  it  is  edifying  to  see  the  exemplary  patience, 
and  even  satisfiu^tion,  with  which  the  good  old  gentleman  will  sit 
and  listen  to  some  hackneyed  tale  that  he  has  heard  for  at  least 
a  hundred  times. 

In  this  way  one  evening  the  current  of  anecdotes  and  stories 
ran  upon  mysterious  personages  that  have  figured  at  different 
times,  and  filled  the  world  with  doubts  and  conjecture ; .  such  as 
the  Wandering  Jew,  the  Man  widi  the  Iron  Mask,  who  tormented 
the  curiosity  of  all  Europe ;  the  Inyisible  Girl,  and  last,  though 
not  least,  the  Tigtaced  Lady. 

At  length  one  of  the  company  was  called  upon  who  had  the 
most  unpromising  physiognomy  for  a  story-teller  that  ever  I  had 
seen.  He  was  a  thin,  pale,  weazen-feused  man,  extremely  nervous^ 
who  had  sat  at  one  comer  of  the  table,  shrunk  up^  ah  It  were, 
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into  hinwelf,  and  almost  swallowed  up  in  the  cape  of  his  coat,  as 
A  turtle  in  its  shelL 

The  very  demand  seemed  to  throw  him  into  a  nerrons  agita- 
tion, yet  he  did  not  refuse.  He  emerged  his  head  out  of  his  shell, 
made  a  few  odd  grimaces  and  gesticulations,  before  he  could  get 
his  muscles  into  order,  or  his  voice  under  command,  and  then 
offsred  to  give  some  aoooont  of  a  mysterious  personage  whom  he 
had  recently  encountered  in  the  course  of  his  travels,  and  one 
whom  he  thought  fully  entitled  of  being  classed  with  the  Man 
with  the  Iron  Mask. 

I  was  so  much  struck  with  his  extraordinary  narrative,  that  I 
have  written  it  out  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  for  the  amuse* 
ment  of  the  reader.  I  think  it  has  in  it  all  the  elements  of  that 
mysterious  and  romantic  narrative^  so  greedily  sought  after  at 
the  present  day. 


^  '♦"•-^ 
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A  8TAOB-COACH  BOHANCB. 
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It  wm  «  rainj  Sunday  in  the  gloomy  month  of  November  1 
had  been  detained,  in  the  coarse  of  a  journey,  by  a  slight  India* 
position,  from  which  I  was  recovering ;  but  was  still  feverish,  and 
obliged  to  keep  vdthin  doors  all  day,  in  an  inn  of  the  small  town 
of  Dethj.  A  wet  Sunday  in  a  country  inn  I — ^whoever  has  had 
the  luck  to  experience  one  can  alone  judge  of  my  situation.  The 
rain  pattered  against  the  casements ;  the  bells  tolled  for  church 
with  a  melancholy  sound.  I  went  to  the  windovrs  in  quest  d 
something  to  amuse  the  eye ;  but  it  seemed  as  if  I  had  been 
placed  completely  out  of  the  reach  of  all  amusement  The  win- 
dows of  my  bedroom  looked  out  among  tiled  roo&  and  stacks  of 
chimneys,  while  those  of  my  sitting-room  commanded  a  fuD  view 
of  the  stable-yard.  I  know  of  nothing  more  calculated  to  make 
a  man  sick  of  this  world  than  a  stable-yard  on  a  rainy  day.  The 
place  was  littered  with  wet  straw  that  had  been  kicked  about  by 
travellers  and  stable-boys.  In  one  comer  was  a  stagnant  pool  of 
water,  surrounding  an  island  of  muck ;  there  were  several  half- 
drowned  fowls  crowded  together  under  a  cart^  among  which  was 
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%  miserable,  crest-fallen  occk,  drenched  oat  of  all  life  and  spirit  i 
his  drooping  tail  matted,  as  it  were,  into  a  single  feather,  along 
which  the  water  trickled  from  his  back ;  near  the  cart  was  a  half- 
dozing  cow,  chewing  the  cud,  and  standing  patiently  to  be  rained 
on,  with  wreaths  of  vapor  rising  from  her  reeking  hide ;  a  wall- 
eyed horse,  tired  of  the  bneliness  of  the  stable,  was  poking  his 
spectral  head  out  of  a  window,  with  the  rain  dripping  on  it  from 
the  eaves;  an  unhappy  cor,  chained  to  a  doghouse  hard  by, 
uttered  something  every  now  and  then,  between  a  bark  and  a 
yelp ;  a  drab  of  a  kitchen  wench  tramped  backwards  and  for- 
wards through  the  yard  in  pattens,  looking  as  sulky  as  the  weather 
itself;  every  thing,  in  short,  was  comfortless  and  forlorn,  except- 
ing a  crew  of  hardened  ducks,  assembled  like  boon  companions 
round  a  puddle,  and  making  a  riotous  noise  over  their  liquor. 

I  was  lonely  and  listless,  and  wanted  amusement  My  room 
soon  became  insupportable.  I  abandoned  it,  and  sought  what  is 
technically  called  the  traveller8*-room.  This  is  a  public  room  set 
apart  at  most  inns  for  the  accommodation  of  a  class  of  wayfarers, 
called  travellers,  or  riders ;  a  kind  of  commercial  knights-errant, 
who  are  incessantly  scouring  the  kingdom  in  gigs,  on  horseback, 
or  by  coach.  They  are  the  only  successors  that  I  know  of  at  the 
present  day  to  the  knights-errant  of  yore.  They  lead  the  same 
kind  of  roving,  adventurous  life,  only  changing  the  lance  for  a 
driving- whip,  the  buckler  for  a  pattern-card,  and  the  coat  of  mail 
for  an  upper  Benjamin.  Instead  of  vindicating  the  charms  of 
peerless  beauty,  they  rove  about,  spreading  the  fame  and  standing 
of  some  substantial  tradesman,  or  manufacturer,  and  are  ready  at 
any  time  to  bargain  in  his  name ;  it  being  the  Csshicm  nowada3n 
to  trade,  instead  of  fight,  with  one  another.  As  the  room  of  the 
hostel,  in  the  good  old  fighting  times,  would  ba  hung  round  at 
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night  irith  the  armor  of  way-worn  warriors,  such  as  coats  of 
mail,  falchions,  and  yawning  helmets ;  so  the  trarellers'-room  is 
garnished  with  the  harnessing  of  their  successors,  with  box-coats, 
whips  of  all  kinds,  spurs,  gaiters,  and  oil-cloth  covered  hats. 

I  was  in  hopes  of  finding  some  of  these  worthies  to  talk  with, 
bat  was  disappointed.  There  were,  indeed,  two  or  three  in  the 
room ;  but  I  could  make  nothing  of  thenL  One  was  just  finish- 
iug  his  breakfast,  quarrelling  with  his  bread  and  butter,  and 
huffing  the  waiter ;  another  buttoned  on  a  pair  of  gaiters,  with 
many  execrations  at  Boots  lor  not  having  cleaned  his  shoes  well ; 
a  third  sat  drumming  on  the  table  with  his  fingers  and  looking  at 
the  rain  as  it  streamed  down  the  window-glass ;  they  all  appeared 
infected  by  the  weather,  and  disappeared,  one  after  the  other, 
without  exchanging  a  word. 

I  sauntered  to  the  window,  and  stood  gasing  at  the  people, 
picking  their  way  to  church,  with  petticoats  hoisted  midleg  high, 
and  dripping  umbrellas.  The  bell  ceased  to  toll,  and  the  streets 
became  silent  I  then  amused  myself  with  watching  the  daugh- 
ters of  a  tradesman  opposite ;  who^  being  confined  to  the  house 
for  fear  of  wetting  their  Sunday  finery,  played  off  their  charms  at 
the  front  windows,  to  fascinate  the  chance  tenants  of  the  inn. 
They  at  length  were  summoned  away  by  a  vigilant  vinegar-faced 
mother,  and  I  had  nothing  further  from  without  to  amuse  me. 

What  was  I  to  do  to  pass  away  the  long-lived  dayT  I  was 
sadly  nervous  and  lonely ;  and  every  thing  about  an  inn  seems 
calculated  to  make  a  dull  day  ten  times  duller.  Old  newspapers^ 
smelling  of  Leer  and  tobacco  smoke,  and  which  I  had  alread} 
read  half  a  dozen  times.  Good-for-nothing  books,  that  were  worse 
than  rainy  weather.  I  bored  myself  to  death  with  an  old  volumo 
if  the  Lady's  Magazine.     I  read  all  the  commonplace  names 
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fit  ambitious  trarelleni  scrawled  on  the  panes  of  glass ',  the  eler» 
oal  families  of  the  Smiths,  and  the  Browns,  and  the  JackscuKS, 
and  the  Johnsons,  and  all  the  other  scms ;  and  I  deciphered  seT- 
eral  scraps  of  fatiguing  in-window  poetry  which  I  have  met  ¥riUi 
in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  day  continued  lowering  and  gloomy ;  the  slovenly,  rag- 
god,  spongy  clouds  drifted  heavily  along ;  there  was  no  variety 
even  in  the  rain :  it  was  one  dull,  continued,  monotonous  pattei^^ 
pattei^-'patten  excepting  that  now  and  then  I  was  enlivened  by 
the  idea  of  a  brisk. shower,  from  the  rattling  of  the  diopB  upon  a 
passing  umbrella. 

It  was  quite  refreskmg  (if  I  may  be  allowed  a  hackneyed 
phrase  of  the  day)  when,  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  a  horn 
blew,  and  a  stage-coach  whirled  through  the  street,  with  outside 
passengers  stuck  all  over  it,  cowering  under  cotton  umbrellas, 
and  seethed  together,  and  reeking  with  the  steams  of  wet  box- 
coats  and  upper  Benjamins. 

The  sound  brought  out  from  their  lurking-places  a  crew  of 
vagabond  boys,  and  vagabond  dogs,  and  the  carroty-headed 
hostler,  and  that  nondescript  animal  ycleped  Boots,  and  all  the 
other  vagabond  race  that  infest  the  purlieus  of  an  inn ;  but  the 
bustle  was  transient ;  the  coach  again  whirled  on  its  way ;  and 
boy  and  dog,  and  hostler  and  Boots,  all  slunk  back  again  to  their 
holes ;  the  street  again  became  silent,  and  the  rain  continued  to 
rain  on.  In  facty  there  was  no  hope  of  itb  clearing  up ;  the 
barometer  pointed  to  rainy  weather ;  mine  hostess'  tcrtoise-sheU 
cat  sat  by  the  fire  washing  her  &ce,  and  rubbing  her  paws  over 
her  ears ;  and,  on  referring  to  the  Almanac,  I  found  a  direful  pre- 
iiction  stretching  from  the  top  of  the  page  to  the  bottom  thiaogk 
the  whole  moi th,  ** expect— mnch— rain— aboiit—tfda    time!" 
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I  WM  dreadfully  hipped.  The  hours  seemed  as  if  they  would 
never  creep  by.  The  very  ticking  of  the  clock  Decame  irksome. 
At  length  the  stillness  of  the  house  was  interrupted  by  the  ring- 
ing of  a  bell.  Shortly  after  I  heard  the  voice  of  a  waiter  at  the 
bar :  ^'  The  stout  gentleman  in  No.  18,  wants  his  breakfast  T^ 
and  bread  and  butter,  with  ham  and  eggs ;  the  eggs  not  to  be  too 
much  done.'* 

lu  such  a  situation  as  mine,  every  incident  is  of  importance. 
Here  was  a  subject  of  speculation  presented  to  my  mind,  and 
ample  exercise  for  my  imagination.  I  am  prone  to  paint  pictures 
to  myself^  and  on  this  occasion  I  had  some  materials  to  work 
upon.  Had  the  guest  up  stairs  been  mentioned  as  Mr.  Smith,  or 
Mr.  Brown,  or  Mr.  Jackson,  or  Mr.  Johnson,  or  merely  as  '^  the 
gentleman  in  No.  18,"  it  would  have  been  a  perfect  blank  to  me. 
I  should  have  thought  nothing  of  it ;  but  '*  The  stout  gentle- 
man 1 " — ^the  very  name  had  something  in  it  of  the  picturesque. 
It  at  once  gave  the  size ;  it  embodied  the  personage  to  my  mind's 
eye,  and  my  fancy  did  the  rest 

He  was  stout^  or,  as  some  term  it,  lusty ;  in  all  probability, 
therefore,'  he  was  advanced  in  life,  some  people  expanding  as  they 
grow  old.  By  his  breakfasting  rather  late,  and  in  his  own  room, 
he  must  be  a  man  accustomed  to  live  at  his  ease,  and  above  the 
necessity  of  early  rising ;  no  doubt  a  round,  rosy,  lusty  old  geai* 
tleman. 

There  was  another  violent  ringing.  The  stout  gentleman 
was  impatient  for  his  breakfast  He  was  evidently  a  man  of  im 
|)ortance ;  '*  well  to  do  in  the  world ;  ^  accustomed  to  be  promptly 
waited  upon ;  of  a  keen  appetite,  and  a  little  cross  when  hungry; 
*^  perhaps,*'  thought  I,  **  he  may  be  some  London  Alderman  ;  or 
who  knows  but  h«  may  be  a  Member  of  Parliament  t " 
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The  breakfast  wm  sent  xxpf  and  there  was  a  short  intenFal  of 
iilenoe ;  he  was,  doubtless,  making  the  tea.  Presently  there  was 
a  violent  ringing ;  and  before  it  conld  be  answered,  another  ring- 
ing still  more  violent  ^'  Bless  me  4  what  a  choleric  old  gentle- 
lian !  "  The  waiter  came  down  in  a  huff.  The  batter  was  ran- 
cid, the  eggs  were  over-done,  the  ham  was  too  salt ; — the  stoat 
gentleman  was  evidently  nice  in  his  eating ;  one  of  those  who  eat 
and  growl,  and  keep  the  waiter  on  the  trot,  and  live  in  a  state 
militant  with  the  household. 

The  hostess  got  into  a  fume.  I  should  observe  that  she  was 
a  brisk,  coquettish  woman ;  a  little  of  a  shrew,  and  something  of 
a  slammerkin,  but  very  pretty  withal ;  with  a  nincompoop  for  a 
husband,  as  shrews  are  apt  to  have.  She  rated  the  servants 
roundly  for  their  negligence  in  sending  up  so  bad  a  break£ut, 
but  said  not  a  word  against  the  stout  gentleman ;  by  which  I 
clearly  perceived  that  he  must  be  a  man  of  consequence,  entitled 
to  make  a  noise  and  to  give  trouble  at  a  country  inn.  Other 
eggs,  and  ham,  and  bread  and  batter  were  sent  up.  They  ap- 
peared to  be  more  graciously  received ;  at  least  there  was  no  fur- 
ther complaint 

I  had  not  made  many  turns  about  the  travellers'-room,  when 
there  was  another  ringing.  Shortly  afterwards  there  was  a  stir 
and  an  inquest  about  the  house.  The  stout  gentleman  wanted 
the  Times  or  the  Chronicle  newspaper.  I  set  him  down,  there- 
fore, for  a  whig ;  or  rather,  from  his  being  so  absolute  and  lordly 
where  he  had  a  chance,  I  suspected  him  of  being  a  radical. 
Hunt,  I  had  heard,  was  a  large  man ;  "  who  knows,**  thought  I, 
"^  but  it  is  Hunt  himself  1 " 

My  curiosity  began  to  be  awakened.  I  inquired  of  the  waiter 
who  was  this  stou^  gentleman  that  was  making  all  tUi  aliri  tai 
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1  could  get  no  information :  nobody  seemed  to  know  his  uama 
The  Ian  ilords  of  bustling  inns  seldom  trouble  their  heads  about 
the  names  or  occupations  of  their  transient  guests.  The  color  ol 
a  coat,  the  shape  or  size  of  the  person,  is  enough  to  suggest  a 
travelling  name.  It  is  either  the  tall  gentleman,  or  the  short 
gentleman,  or  the  gentleman  in  black,  or  the  gentleman  in  snuflf- 
oolor;  or,  as  in  the  present  instance,  the  stout  gentleman.  A 
designation  of  the  kind  once  hit  on  answers  every  purpose,  and 
saves  all  further  inquiry. 

Bain — rain — ^rainl  pitiless,  ceaseless  rain!  No  such  thing 
as  putting  a  foot  out  of  doors,  and  no  occupation  nor  amusement 
within.  By  and  by  I  heard  some  one  walking  over  head.  It 
was  in  the  stout  gentleman's  room.  He  evidently  was  a  large 
man  by  the  heaviness  of  his  tread ;  and  an  old  man  from  his 
wearing  such  creaking  soles.  ''He  is  doubtless,*'  thought  L 
«  some  rich  old  square-toes  of  regular  habits,  and  is  now  taking 
exercise  after  breakfast" 

I  now  read  all  the  advertisements  of  coaches  and  hotels  that 
were  stuck  about  the  mantelpiece.  The  Lady's  Magazine  had 
become  an  abomination  to  me ;  it  was  as  tedious  as  the  day 
itself.  I  wandered  out,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  and  ascended 
again  to  my  room.  I  had  not  been  there  long,  when  there  was  a 
squall  from  a  neighboring  bedroom.  A  door  opened  and  slammed 
violently;  a  chambermaid,  that  I  had  remarked  for  having  a 
ruddy,  good-humored  face,  went  down  stairs  in  a  violent  flurry. 
The  stout  gentleman  had  been  rude  to  her  1 

This  sent  a  whole  host  of  my  deductions  to  the  deuce  in  a 
moment.  This  unknown  personage  could  not  be  an  old  gentle- 
man; for  old  gentlemen  are  not  apt  to  be  so  obstreperous  tc 
chambermaids.     He  could  not  be  a  young  gentleman ;  lor  young 
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gentlemen  are  not  apt  to  inflpire  such  Indignation.  He  most  be 
a  middle-aged,  man,  and  confounded  ugly  into  the  bargain,  or  the 
girl  would  not  have  taken  the  matter  in  such  terrible  dudgeoa 
I  confess  I  was  sorely  puzzled. 

In  a  few  minutes  I  heard  the  voice  of  my  landlady.  I  caught 
a  glance  of  her  as  she  came  tramping  up  stairs ;  her  face  glow- 
ing, her  cap  flaring,  her  tongue  wagging  the  whole  way.  *'  She*d 
have  no  such  doings  in  her  house,  she*d  warrant  If  gentlemen 
did  spend  money  freely,  it  was  no  rule.  SheM  have  no  servant 
maids  of  hers  treated  in  that  way,  when  they  were  about  their 
work,  thafs  what  she  wouldn't** 

As  I  hate  squabbles,  particularly  with  women,  and  above  all 
with  pretty  women,  I  slunk  back  into  my  room,  and  partly  closed 
the  door ;  but  my  curiosity  was  too  much  excited  not  to  listen. 
The  landlady  marched  intrepidly  to  the  enemy's  citadel,  and  en- 
tered it  with  a  storm :  the  door  closed  after  her.  I  heard  her 
voice  in  high  windy  clamor  for  a  moment  or  two.  Then  it  grad- 
ually subsided,  like  a  gust  of  vrind  in  a  garret ;  then  there  was  a 
laugh ;  then  I  heard  nothing  more. 

After  a  little  while  my  landlady  came  out  with  an  odd  smile 
on  her  face,  adjusting  her  cap,  which  was  a  little  on  one  side.  As 
she  went  down  stairs,  I  heard  the  landlord  ask  her  what  was  the 
matter ;  she  said,  *'  Nothing  at  all,  only  the  girVs  a  fool." — I  was 
more  than  ever  perplexed  what  to  make  of  this  unaccountable 
personage,  who  could  put  a  good-natured  chambermaid  in  a  pas- 
sion, and  send  away  a  termagant  landlady  in  smiles.  He  could 
aot  be  so  old,  nor  cross,  nor  ugly  either. 

I  had  to  go  to  work  at  his  picture  again,  and  to  paint  him 
enUrely  different  I  now  set  him  down  for  one  of  those  stout 
gentlemen  that  are  frequently  met  with  swaggering  about  the 
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doors  ot  country  inns.  Moist,  merry  fellows,  in  Belcher  hand* 
kerchiefs,  whose  bulk  is  a  little  assisted  by  malt-liqaors.  Men 
who  have  seen  the  world,  and  been  sworn  at  Highgate ;  who  are 
used  to  tavern  life ;  up  t(^  all  the  tricks  of  tapsters,  and  knowing 
in  the  ways  of  sinful  publicans.  Free-livers  on  a  small  scale: 
who  are  prodigal  within  the  compass  of  a  guinea ;  who  call  all 
the  waiters  by  name,  touzle  the  maids,  gossip  with  the  landady 
at  the  bar,  and  prose  over  a  pint  of  port,  or  a  glass  of  negus,  after 
dinner. 

The  morning  wore  away  in  forming  these  and  similar  sur- 
mises. As  fast  as  I  wove  one  system  of  belief,  some  movement 
fxf  the  unknown  would  completely  overturn  it,  and  throw  all  my 
thoughts  again  into  confusion.  Such  are  the  solitary  operations 
of  a  feverish  mind.  I  was,  as  I  have  said,  extremely  nervous ; 
and  the  continual  meditation  on  the  concerns  of  this  invisible 
personage  began  to  have  its  effect : — ^I  was  getting  a  fit  of  the 
fidgets. 

Dinner-time  came.  I  hoped  the  stout  gentleman  might  dine 
in  the  travellers'-room,  and  that  I  might  at  length  get  a  view  of 
his  person;  but  no— he  had  dinner  served  in  his  own  room. 
\Vliat  could  be  the  meaning  of  this  solitude  and  mystery  t  He 
tould  not  be  a  radical ;  there  was  something  too  aristocratical  in 
thus  keeping  himself  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  con- 
demning himself  to  his  own  dull  company  throughout  a  rainy 
day.  And  then,  too,  he  lived  too  well  for  a  discontented  politi- 
dan.  He  seemed  to  expatiate  on  a  variety  of  dishes,  and  to  sit 
over  his  wine  like  a  jolly  friend  of  good  living.  Indeed,  my 
ioubts  on  this  head  were  soon  at  an  end ;  for  he  could  not  have 
finished  his  first  bottle  before  I  could  faintly  hear  him  humming 
a  tone;  and  on  listening,  I  found  it  to  be  ^'God  save  the  Eing.^ 
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*TwaB  plain,  then,  he  was  no  nMlical,  bat  a  fisdthfii]  subject ;  one 
who  grew  loyal  over  his  bottle,  and  was  ready  to  stand  by  king 
and  constitution,  when  he  could  stand  by  nothing  else.  But  who 
could  he  bet  My  conjectures  began  to  run  wild.  Was  he  not 
some  personage  of  distinction  travelling  incog.  T  '^  God  knows  I  ** 
said  I,  at  my  wit*s  end ;  ^^  it  may  be  one  of  the  royal  family  fcr 
aught  I  know,  for  they  are  all  stout  gentlemen  I  ** 

The  weather  continued  rainy.  The  mysterious  unknown  kept 
his  room,  and,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  his  chair,  for  I  did  not 
hear  him  move.  In  the  mean  time,  as  the  day  advanced,  the 
travellers'-room  began  to  be  frequented.  Some,  who  had  just 
arrived,  came  in  buttoned-up  in  box-coats ;  others  came  home  who 
had  been  dispersed  about  the  town ;  some  took  their  dinners,  and 
some  their  tea.  Had  I  been  in  a  different  mood,  I  should  have- 
found  entertainment  in  studying  this  peculiar  class  of  men. 
There  were  two  especially,  who  were  r^^ar  wags  of  the  road, 
and  up  to  all  the  standing  jokes  of  travellers.  They  had  a  thou- 
sand sly  things  to  say  to  the  waiting^maid,  whom  they  called 
Louisa,  and  Ethelinda,  and  a  dosen  other  fine  names,  changing 
the  name  every  time,  and  chuckling  amaeingly  at  their  own  wagw 
gery.  My  mind,  however,  had  been  completely  engrossed  by  the 
stout  gentleman.  He  had  kept  my  fancy  in  chase  daring  a  long 
day,  and  it  was  not  now  to  be  diverted  from  the  scent. 

The  evening  gradually  wore  away.  The  travellers  .read  the 
papers  two  or  three  times  over.  Some  drew  round  the  fire  and 
told  long  stories  about  their  horses,  about  their  adventures,  their 
overturns,  and  breakings  down.  They  discussed  the  credit  of 
different  merchants  and  different  inns ;  and  the  two  wags  told 
several  choice  anecdotes  of  pretty  chambermaids,  and  kind  land- 
ladies.    AL  this  passed  as  they  were  quietly  taking  what  they 
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called  their  night-caps,  that  is  to  say,  strong  glasses  of  brandj 
and  water  and  sugar,  or  some  other  mixtore  of  the  kind ;  aftei 
which  they  one  after  another  rang  for  ^^  Boots "  and  the  cham- 
bermaid, and  walked  off  to  bed  in  old  shoes  cut  down  into  mar- 
vellously uncomfortable  slippers. 

There  was  now  only  one  man  left ;  a  short-legged,  long- 
bodied,  plethoric  fellow,  with  a  Tery  large,  sandy  head.  He  sat 
by  himself^  with  a  glass  of  port  wine  negus,  and  a  spoon ;  sip- 
ping and  stirring,  and  meditating  and  sipping,  until  nothing  was 
left  but  the  spoon.  He  gradually  fell  asleep  bolt  upright  in  his 
chair,  with  the  empty  glass  standing  before  him ;  and  the  candle 
seemed  to  fall  asleep  too,  for  the  wick  grew  long,  and  black,  and 
cabbaged  at  the  end,  and  dimmed  the  little  light  that  remained 
in  the  chamber.  The  gloom  that  now  prevailed  was  contagious. 
Around  hung  the  shapeless,  and  almost  spectral,  box-coats  of  de- 
parted travellers,  long  since  buried  in  deep  sleep.  I  only  heard 
the  ticking  of  the  clock,  with  the  deep-drawn  breathings  of  the 
sleeping  topers,  and  the  drippings  of  the  rain,  drop-— drop— drop, 
from  the  eaves  of  the  house.  The  church  bells  chimed  midnight 
All  at  once  the  stout  gentleman  began  to  walk  over  head,  pacing 
slowly  backwards  and  forwards.  There  was  something  extremely 
awful  in  all  this,  especially  to  one  in  my  state  of  nerves.  These 
ghastly  great-coats,  these  guttural  breathings,  and  the  creaking 
footsteps  of  this  mysterious  being.  His  steps  grew  fainter  and 
fiunter^  and  at  length  died  away.  I  could  bear  it  no  longer.  I 
was  wound  up  to  the  desperation  of  a  hero  of  romance.  **  Be  he 
who  or  what  he  may,*'  said  I  to  myself  ^'  Til  have  a  sight  of 
him ! "  I  seized  a  chamber  candle,  and  hurried  up  to  No.  18. 
.  The  door  stood  ajar.  I  hesitated — I  entered :  the  room  was  do- 
lerted.     There  stood  a  large,  broad-bottomed  eHmwchair  at  a 
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per,  and  the  room  smelt  powerfully  of  StSton  cheese. 

The  mysteriooB  stranger  had  evidently  bat  jost  letired.  I 
tamed  oft,  sorely  disappointed,  to  my  room,  which  had  been 
changed  to  the  front  of  the  hcose.  As  I  went  along  the  corridor, 
[  saw  a  large  pair  of  boots,  with  dirty,  waxed  tops,  standing  at 
the  door  of  a  bedchamber.  They  doubtless  belonged  to  the  an« 
known ;  but  it  would  not  do  to  disturb  so  redoubtable  a  person- 
age in  his  den ;  he  might  discharge  a  pistol,  or  something  worse, 
at  my  head.  I  went  to  bed,  therefore,  and  lay  awake  half  the 
night  in  a  terribly  nervous  state ;  and  even  when  I  fell  asleep,  I 
was  still  haunted  in  my  dreams  by  the  idea  of  the  stout  gentle- 
man and  bis  wax-topped  boots. 

I  slept  rather  late  the  next  morning,  and  was  awakened  by 
some  stir  and  bustle  in  the  house,  which  I  could  not  at  first  com- 
prehend ;  until  getting  more  awake,  I  found  there  was  a  mail 
coach  starting  from  the  door.  Suddenly  there  was  a  cry  from  be- 
low, *^  The  gentleman  has  forgot  his  umbrella  I  look  for  the  gen- 
tleman's umbrella  in  No.  18 1  **  I  heard  an  immediate  scamper, 
ing  of  a  chambermaid  along  the  passage,  and  a  shrill  reply  as  she 
ran,  ^<  Here  it  is  1  here's  the  gentleman*s  umbrella !  ** 

The  m3r8terious  stranger  then  was  on  the  point  of  setting  oft 
This  was  the  only  chance  I  should  ever  have  of  knowing  him.  I 
sprang  out  of  bed,  scrambled  to  the  window,  snatched  aside  the 
curtains,  and  just  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  rear  of  a  person  get- 
ting in  at  the  coach-door.  The  skirts  of  a  brown  coat  parted 
behind,  and  gave  me  a  full  view  of  the  broad  disk  of  a  pair  of 
drab  breeches.  The  door  cloeed — "  all  right  I "  was  the  word— 
the  coach  whirled  6S: — and  tiiat  was  all  I  ever  saw  of  the  stoat 
gentleman! 
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**A  liTlBf  (BDtry  of  agsd  trMt.'* 

One  of  the  favorite  themes  of  boasting  with  the  Squire  is  tht^ 
noble  trees  on  his  estate,  which,  in  truth,  has  some  of  the  finest  I 
have  seen  in  England.  There  is  something  august  and  solemn 
in  the  great  avenues  of  stately  oaks  that  gather  their  branches  to- 
gether high  in  air,  and  seem  to  reduce  the  pedestrians  beneath 
them  to  mere  pigmies.  ^'  An  avenue  of  oaks  or  elms,"  the  Squire 
observes,  ^'  is  the  true  colonnade  that  should  lead  to  a  gentleman's 
house.  As  to  stone  and  marble,  any  one  can  rear  them  at  once, 
they  are  the  work  of  the  day ;  but  commend  me  to  the  colonnades 
which  have  grown  old  and  great  with  the  family,  and  tell  by 
their  grandeur  how  long  the  family  has  endured.*' 

The  Squire  has  great  reverence  for  certain  venerable  trees, 
gray  with  moss,  which  he  considers  as  the  ancient  nobility  of  his 
domain.  There  is  the  ruin  of  an  enormous  oak,  which  has  been 
so  much  battered  by  time  and  tempest,  that  scarce  any  thing  is 
left ;  though  he  says  Christy  recollects  when,  in  his  boyhood,  it 
was  healthy  and  flourishing,  until  it  was  struck  by  lightning.  It 
is  now  a  mere  trunk,  with  one  twisted  bough  stretching  up  into 
the  air,  leaving  a  green  branch  at  the  end  of  it.  This  sturdy 
wreck  is  much  valued  by  the  Squire ;  he  calls  it  his  standard* 
bearer,  and  compares  it  to  a  veteran  warrior  beaten  down  in  bat- 
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tie,  but  bearing  up  his  banner  to  the  last     He  has  actually  nad 
a  fence  built  round  it,  to  protect  it  as  much  as  possible  from  fur 
ther  injury. 

It  is  with  great  difficulty  he  can  erer  be  brought  to  have  any 
tree  cut  down  on  his  estate.  To  some  he  looks  with  reverence, 
as  having  been  planted  by  his  ancestors ;  to  others  with  a  kind 
of  paternal  affection,  as  having  been  planted  by  himself;  and  ha 
feels  a  degree  of  awe  in  bringing  down,  with  a  few  strokes  of  the 
axe,  what  it  has  cost  centuries  to  build  up.  I  confess  I  cannot 
but  sympathize,  in  some  degree,  with  the  good  Squire  on  the  sub- 
ject. Though  brought  up  in  a  country  overrun  with  forests, 
where  trees  are  apt  to  be  considered  mere  incumbrances,  and  to 
be  laid  low  without  hesitation  or  remorse,  yet  I  could  never  see 
a  fine  tree  hewn  down  without  concern.  The  poets,  who  are 
naturally  lovers  of  trees,  as  they  are  of  every  thing  that  is  beau- 
tifiil,  have  artfully  awakened  great  interest  in  their  favor,  by 
representing  them  as  the  habitations  of  sylvan  deities ;  insomuch 
that  every  great  tree  had  its  tutelar  genius,  or  a  nymph,  whose 
existence  was  limited  to  its  duration.  Erelyn,  in  his  Sylva, 
makes  several  pleasing  and  fanciful  allusions  to  this  superstition. 
'^  As  the  fall,"  says  he,  '^  of  a  very  aged  oak,  giving  a  crack  like 
thunder,  has  often  been  heard  at  many  miles'  distance;  con- 
strained though  I  often  am  to  fell  them  with  reluctance,  I  do  not 
at  any  time  remember  to  have  heard  the  groans  of  those  nymphs 
(grieving  to  be  dispossessed  of  their  ancient  habitations)  without 
some  emotion  and  pity.'*  And  again,  in  alluding  to  a  violent 
storm  that  had  devastated  the  woodlands,  he  says,  ''  Methinks  I 
still  hear,  sure  I  am  that  I  still  feel,  the  dismal  groans  of  oui 
forests ;  the  late  dreadful  hurricane  having  subverted  so  many 
thousands  of  goodly  oaks,  prostrating  the  treea^  laying  them  ia 
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ghasdy  postures,  like  whole  regiments  fallen  in  battle  by  tLe 
sword  of  the  conqueror,  and  croshing  all  that  grew  beneath  them. 
The  public  accounts,"  he  adds,  *^  reckon  no  less  than  three  thoa 
sand  lnxtt?e  oaks  in  one  part  only  of  the  forest  of  Dean  blown  down.* 

I  have  paused  more  than  once  in  the  wilderness  of  Americay 
to  contemplate  the  traces  of  some  blast  of  wind,  which  seemed  to 
have  rushed  down  from  the  clouds,  and  ripped  its  way  througn 
the  bosom  of  the  woodlands ;  rooting  up,  shiTering,  and  splinter- 
ing the  stoutest  trees,  and  leaving  a  long  track  of  desolation 
There  was  something  awful  in  the  Tast  havoc  made  among  these 
gigantic  plants ;  and  in  considering  their  magnificent  remains,  so 
rudely  torn  and  mangled,  and  hurled  down  to  perish  prematurely 
on  their  native  soil,  I  was  conscious  of  a  strong  movement  of  the 
sympathy  so  feelingly  expressed  by  Evelyn.  I  recollect,  also, 
hearing  a  traveller  of  poetical  temperament  expressing  the  kind 
of  horror  which  he  felt  on  beholding,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
souri, an  dak  of  prodigious  siae,  which  had  been,  in  a  manner, 
overpowered  by  an  enormous  wild  grape-vine.  The  vine  had 
clasped  its  huge  folds  round  the  trunk,  and  thence  had  wound 
about  every  branch  and  twig,  until  the  mighty  tree  had  withered 
in  its  embrace.  It  seemed  like  Laocoon  struggling  ineffectually 
m  the  hideous  coils  of  the  monster  Python.  It  was  the  lion  of 
trees  perishing  in  the  embraces  of  a  vegetable  boa. 

I  am  fond  of  listening  to  the  conversation  of  English  gentle 
men  on  rural  concerns,  and  of  noticing  with  what  taste  and  dis 
crimination,  and  what  strong,  unaffected  interest  they  will  discuss 
copies,  which,  in  other  countries,  are  abandoned  to  mere  wood- 
men, or  rustic  cultivators.  I  have  heard  a  noble  earl  descant  on 
park  and  forest  scenery  with  the  science  and  feeling  of  a  painter. 
He  dwelt  on  the  shape  and  beauty  of  particular  trees  on  his  e» 
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tate,  with  as  much  pride  and  technical  precision  as  though  he  had 
been  discussing  the  merits  of  statues  in  his  collection.  I  found 
that  he  had  even  gone  considerable  distances  to  examine  trees, 
which  were  celebrated  among  rural  amateurs ;  for  it  seems  that 
trees,  like  horses,  hare  their  established  points  of  excellence; 
and  that  there  are  some  in  England  which  enjoy  retj  extensive 
celebrity  among  tree-fanciers  from  being  perfect  in  their  kind. 

There  is  something  nobly  simple  and  pure  in  such  a  taste :  it 
argues,  I  think,  a  sweet  and  generous  nature,  to  have  this  strong 
relish  for  the  beauties  of  vegetation,  and  this  friendship  for  the 
hardy  and  glorious  sons  of  the  forest.  There  is  a  grandeur  of 
thought  connected  with  this  part  of  rural  economy.  It  is,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  figure,  the  heroic  line  of  husbandry.  It  is 
worthy  of  liberal,  and  freebom,  and  aspiring  men.  He  who 
plants  an  oak,  looks  forward  to  future  ages,  and  plants  for  pos- 
terity. Nothing  can  be  less  selfish  than  this.  He  cannot  expect 
to  sit  in  its  shade,  nor  enjoy  its  shelter ;  but  he  exults  i&  the  idea, 
that  the  acorn  which  he  has  buried  in  the  earth  will  grow  up  into 
a  lofty  pile,  and  keep  on  flourishing,  and  increasing,  and  benefit- 
ing mankind,  long  after  he  shall  have  ceased  to  tread  his  pater- 
nal fields.  Indeed,  it  is  the  nature  of  such  occupations  to  lift  the 
thoughts  above  mere  worldliness.  As  the  leaves  of  trees  are  said 
to  absorb  all  noxious  qualities  of  the  air,  and  to  breathe  forth  a 
purer  atmosphere,  so  it  seems  to  me  as  if  they  drew  from  us  all 
sordid  and  angry  passions,  and  breathed  forth  peace  and  phOan- 
thropy.  There  is  a  serene  and  settled  majesty  in  woodland  sce- 
nery that  enters  into  the  soul,  and  dilates  and  elevates  it,  and 
fills  it  with  noble  inclinations.  The  ancient  and  hereditary 
groves,  too,  which  embower  this  island,  are  most  of  them  full  of 
otory.    They  are  haunted  by  the  recoHeotioiia  of  great  spiiili  of 
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past  ages,  who  have  sought  for  relaxation  among  them  from  the 
tumnlt  of  arms,  or  the  toils  of  state,  or  have  wooed  the  muse  he< 
Death  their  shade.  Who  can  walk,  with  soul  unmoved,  among 
the  stately  groves  of  Penshurst,  where  the  gallant,  the  amiable, 
the  elegant  Sir  Philip  Sidney  passed  his  boyhood ;  or  can  look 
without  fondness  upon  the  tree  that  is  said  to  have  been  planted 
on  his  birthday ;  or  can  ramble  among  the  classic  bowers  of  Hag- 
ley  ;  or  can  pause  among  the  solitudes  of  Windsor  Forest,  and 
look  at  the  oaks  around,  huge,  gray,  and  time-worn,  like  the  old 
castle  towers,  and  not  feel  as  if  he  were  surrounded  by  so  many 
monuments  of  long-enduring  glory  t  It  is,  when  viewed  in  this 
light,  that  planted  groves,  and  stately  avenues,  and  cultivated 
parks,  have  an  advantage  over  the  more  luxuriant  beauties  of  un- 
assisted nature.  It  is  then  they  teem  with  moral  associationSi 
and  keep  up  the  ever-interesting  story  of  human  existence. 

It  is  incumbent,  then,  on  the  high  and  generous  spirits  of  an 
ancient  nation,  to  cherish  these  sacred  groves  which  surround 
their  ancestral  mansions,  and  to  perpetuate  them  to  their  de- 
scendants. Republican  as  I  am  by  birth,  and  brought  up  as  I 
have  been  in  republican  principles  and  habits,  I  can  feel  nothing 
of  the  servile  reverence  for  titled  rank,  merely  because  it  is 
titled ;  but  I  trust  that  I  am  neither  churl  nor  bigot  in  my  creed. 
I  can  both  see  and  feel  how  hereditary  distinction,  when  it  faUB 
to  the  lot  of  a  generous  mind,  may  elevate  that  mind  into  true 
nobility.  It  is  one  of  the  effects  of  hereditary  rank,  when  it  fa3h 
thus  happily,  that  it  multiplies  the  duties,  and,  as  it  were,  ex- 
tends the  existence  of  the  possessor.  He  does  not  feel  himself  a 
mere  individual  link  in  creation,  responsible  only  for  his  own 
brief  term  of  being.  He  carries  back  his  existence  in  proud 
lecoDection,  and  he  extends  it  forward  in  honorable  anticipatioD 
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He  lives  witK  his  ancestry,  and  he  lives  with  his  XMterity  To 
both  does  he  consider  himself  involved  in  deep  responsibilities. 
As  he  has  received  much  from  those  who  have  gone  before,  so 
he  feels  bound  to  transmit  much  to  those  who  are  to  come  after 
him.  His  domestic  undertakings  seem  to  imply  a  longer  exist- 
ence than  those  of  ordinary  men ;  none  are  so  apt  to  build  and 
plant  for  future  centuries,  as  those  noble-spirited  men,  who  have 
received  their  heritages  from  foregone  ages. 

I  cannot  but  applaud,  therefore,  the  fondness  and  pride  with 
which  I  have  noticed  English  gentlemen,  of  generous  tempera- 
ments, and  high  aristocratic  feelings,  contemplating  those  mag« 
nificent  trees,  rising  like  towers  and  pyramids,  from  the  midst  oi 
their  paternal  lands.  There  is  an  affinity  between  all  nature, 
animate  and  inanimate :  the  oak,  in  the  pride  and  lostihood  of  its 
growth,  seems  to  me  to  take  its  range  with  the  lion  and  the  eagle, 
and  to  assimilate,  in  the  grandeur  of  its  attributes,  to  heroic  and 
intellectual  man.  With  its  mighty  pillar  rising  straight  and  direct 
towards  heaven,  bearing  up  its  leafy  honors  from  the  impurities 
of  earth,  and  supporting  them  aloft  in  free  air  and  glorious  sun- 
shine, it  is  an  emblem  of  what  a  true  nobleman  should  be;  a 
refuge  for  the  weak,  a  shelter  for  the  oppressed,  a  defence  for  the 
defenceless ;  warding  off  from  them  the  peltings  of  the  storm,  or 
the  scorching  rays  of  arbitrary  power.  He  who  is  thiSy  is  an 
ornament  and  a  blessing  to  his  native  land.  He  who  is  otherwiaeg 
abuses  his  eminent  advantages ;  abuses  the  grandeur  and  pros* 
perity  which  he  has  drawn  from  the  bosom  of  his  country. 
Should  tempests  arise,  and  he  be  laid  prostrate  by  the  storm, 
who  would  mourn  over  his  fall  t  Should  he  be  borne  down  by 
the  oppressive  hand  of  power,  who  wmLd  murmur  at  his  &teT— « 
*  Why  cumbereth  he  the  ground  t  * 
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Printed  bookes  h«  eontomnei,  u  a  noreltj  of  this  kttor  age;  bat  a  BMUiiiMrfpt 

he  pores  on  evarlastlnsly ;  MpeeUJly  if  the  eover  be  ell  moth-eeten,  end  the  dut 

Bieke  e  perenthMis  betweene  everj  lyUeble. 

Mioo-CoeMoaKAPHU,  10UL 

The  Sqnire  receives  great  sympathy  and  support,  in  his  anti- 
quated humors,  from  the  parson,  of  whom  I  made  some  mention 
on  my  fonner  visit  to  the  Hall,  and  who  acts  as  a  kind  of  family 
chaplain.  He  has  been  cherished  by  the  Squire  almost  constantly 
since  the  time  that  they  were  fellow-students  at  Oxford :  for  it  is 
one  of  tlie  peculiar  advantages  of  these  great  universities,  that 
they  often  link  the  poor  scholar  to  the  rich  patron,  by  early  and 
heartfelt  ties,  which  last  through  life,  without  the  usual  humilia- 
tions of  dependence  and  patronage.  Under  the  fostering  protec- 
tion of  the  Squire,  therefore,  the  lit\le  parson  has  pursued  his 
studies  in  peace.  B[aving  lived  almost  entirely  among  books,  and 
those,  too,  old  books,  he  is  quite  ignorant  of  the  world,  and  his 
mind  is  as  antiquated  as  the  garden  at  the  Hall,  where  the  flow- 
ers are  all  arranged  in  formal  beds,  and  the  yew-trees  clipped  into 
urns  and  peacocks. 

His  taste  for  literary  antiquities  was  first  imbibed  in  the  Bod* 
leian  Library  at  Oxford ;  where,  when  a  student,  he  passed  many 
an  hour  foraging  among  the  old  mannscripts.  He  has  since,  at 
different  times,  visited  most  of  the  curious  libraries  in  England, 
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and  has  ransacked  many  of  the  cathedrals.  With  all  his  qiuunt 
and  cnrions  learning,  he  has  nothing  of  arrogance  or  pedantry ; 
bat  that  unaffected  earnestness  and  guileless  simplicity  which 
seem  to  belong  to  the  literary  antiquary. 

He  is  a  dark,  mouldy  little  man,  and  rather  dry  in  his  man 
ner ;  yet,  on  his  favorite  theme,  he  kindles  up,  and  at  times  is 
even  eloquent  No  fox-hunter,  recounting  his  last  day's  sporty 
could  be  Doore  animated  than  I  have  seen  the  worthy  parson, 
when  relating  hb  search  after  a  curious  document,  which  he  had 
traced  from  library  to  library,  until  he  fairly  unearthed  it  in  the 
dusty  chapter-house  of  a  cathedral.  When,  too,  he  describes 
some  venerable  manuscript,  with  its  rich  illuminations,  its  thick 
creamy  vellum,  its  glossy  ink,  and  the  odor  of  the  cloisters  that 
seemed  to  exhale  from  it,  he  rivals  the  enthusiasm  of  a  Parisian 
epicure,  expatiating  on  the  merits  of  a  Perigord  pie,  or  a  PaU  de 
Strasbourg, 

His  brain  seems  absolutely  haunted  with  love-sick  dreams 
about  gorgeous  old  works  in  ''  silk  linings,  tripled  gold  bands, 
and  tinted  leather,  locked  up  in  wire  cases,  and  secured  from  the 
vulgar  hands  of  the  mere  reader ;  **  and,  to  continue  the  happy 
expressions  of  an  ingenious  writer,  ''  dazzling  one's  eyes  like  east- 
ern beauties,  peering  through  their  jealousies.**  * 

He  has  a  great  desire,  however,  to  read  such  works  in  the  old 
libraries  and  chapter-houses  to  which  they  belong ;  for  he  thinka 
a  black-letter  volume  reads  best  in  one  of  those  venerable  cham* 
bers  where  the  light  struggles  through  dusty  lancet  windows  and 
oainted  glass ;  and  that  it  loses  half  its  zest  if  taken  away  from 
the  neighborhood  of  the  quaintly-carved  oaken  book-case  and 
Sk>thic  reading-desk.     At  his  suggestion  the  Squire  has  had  the 
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library  fhrnbhed  in  this  antique  taste,  and  several  of  the  win- 
dows glazed  with  painted  glass,  that  they  may  throw  a  properly 
tempered  light  upon  the  pages  of  their  favorite  old  authors. 

The  parson,  I  am  told,  has  been  for  some  time  meditating  a 
commentary  on  Strutt,  Brand,  and  Donee,  in  which  he  means  to 
detect  them  in  sundry  dangerous  errors  in  respect  to  popular 
games  and  superstitions ;  a  work  to  which  the  Squire  looks  for^ 
ward  with  great  interest  He  is,  also,  a  casual  contributor  to  that 
long-established  repository  of  national  customs  and  antiquities,  the 
Gentlei^an's  Magazine,  and  is  one  of  those  who  every  now  and 
then  make  an  inquiry  concerning  some  obsolete  custom  or  rare 
legend ;  nay,  it  is  said  that  some  of  his  communications  have 
been  at  least  six  inches  in  length.  He  frequently  receives  parcels 
by  coach  from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  containing  mouldy 
volumes  and  almost  illegible  mannscripts ;  for  it  is  singular  what 
an  active  correspondence  is  kept  up  among  literary  antiquaries, 
and  how  soon  the  fame  of  any  rare  volume,  or  unique  copy,  just 
discovered  among  the  rubbish  of  a  library,  is  circulated  among 
them.  The  parson  is  more  busy  than  common  just  now,  being  a 
little  flurried  by  an  advertisement  of  a  work,  said  to  be  preparing 
for  the  press,  on  the  mythology  of  the  middle  ages.  The  little 
man  has  long  been  gathering  together  all  the  hobgoblin  tales  he 
could  collect,  illustrative  of  the  superstitions  of  former  times; 
and  he  is  in  a  complete  fever,  lest  this  formidable  rival  should 
take  the  field  before  him. 

Shortly  after  my  arrival  at  the  Hall,  I  called  at  the  parson- 
age, in  company  with  Mr.  Bracebridge  and  the  general.  The 
parson  had  not  been  seen  for  several  days,  which  was  a  matter  of 
■ome  surprise,  as  he  was  an  almost  daily  visiter  at  the  Hall.  We 
found  him  in  his  study ;  a  small  dusky  chamber,  lighted  by  a 
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•badowed  by  a  yew-tree.  Hii  chair  was  surroanded  by  folios  and 
quartos,  piled  npon  the  floor,  and  his  table  was  covered  with  bocda 
and  manuscripts.  The  cause  of  his  seclusion  was  a  work  which 
he  had  recently  received,  and  with  which  he  had  retired  in  n^ 
tare  from  the  world,  and  shut  himself  up  to  enjoy  a  litenij 
honey-moon  undisturbed.  Never  did  boarding-school  girl  devour 
the  pag6s  of  a  sentimental  novel,  or  Don  Quixote  a  chivalrous  zo- 
mance,  with  more  intense  delight  than  did  the  little  man  banquet 
on  the  pages  of  this  delicious  work.  It  was  Dibdin*s  Biblio* 
graphical  Tour ;  a  work  calculated  to  have  as  intoxicating  an 
effect  on  the  imaginations  of  literary  antiquaries,  as  the  adven* 
tures  of  the  heroes  of  the  round-table,  on  all  true  knights ;  or 
the  tales  of  the  early  American  voyagers  on  the  ardent  spirits  of 
the  age,  filling  tlieiu  with  dreams  of  Mexican  and  Peruvian  mines^ 
and  of  the  gulden  realm  of  El  Dorado. 

The  good  parson  had  looked  forward  to  this  bibliographical 
expedition  as  of  far  greater  importance  than  those  to  Africa,  or 
the  North  Pole.  With  what  eagerness  had  he  seized  upon  the 
history  of  the  enterprise !  with  what  interest  had  he  followed  the 
redoubtable  bibliographer  and  his  graphical  squire  in  their  ad< 
venturous  roamings  among  Norman  castles,  and  cathedralS|  and 
French  libraries,  and  Grennan  convents  and  universities ;  pene- 
trating into  the  prison-houses  of  vellum  manuscripts,  and  exquis- 
itely illuminated  missals,  and  revealing  their  beauties  to  tha 
world  I 

When  the  parson  had  finished  a  rapturous  eulogy  on  this  moai 
curious  and  entertaining  work,  he  drew  forth  from  a  little  drawer 
a  manuscript,  lately  received  from  a  correspondent,  which  had 
l>erplexed  him  sadly.     It  was  written  in  Norman  French,  in  vwj 
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ancient  characters,  and  so  faded  and  mouldered  away  as  to  be 
almost  illegible.  It  was  apparently  an  old  Norman  drinking  song, 
which  might  have  been  brought  over  by  one  of  William  the  Con* 
qaeror's  carousing  foUowers.  The  writing  was  just  legible  enough 
to  keep  a  keen  antiquity-hunter  on  a  doubtful  chase ;  here  and 
there  he  would  be  completely  thrown  out,  and  then  there  would 
be  a  few  words  so  plainly  written  as  to  put  him  on  the  scent 
again.  In  this  way  he  had  been  led  on  for  a  whole  day,  until  he 
had  found  himself  completely  at  hxAt 

The  Squire  endeavored  to  assist  him,  but  was  equally  baffled. 
The  old  general  listened  for  some  time  to  the  discussion,  and  then 
asked  the  parson,  if  be  had  read  Captain  Morris's,  or  Gborge 
Stevens's,  or  Anacreon  Moore's  bacchanalian  songs ;  on  the  other 
replying  in  {he  negative,  ''  Oh,  then,**  said  the  general,  with  a 
sagacious  nod,  ''  if  you  want  a  drinking  song,  I  can  furnish  you 
with  the  latest  collection — ^I  did  not  know  you  had  a  turn  for 
those  kind  of  things ;  and  I  can  lend  you  the  Encyclopedia  of 
Wit  into  the  bargain.  I  never  travel  without  them ;  they're  ex- 
cellent reading  at  an  inn." 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  describe  the  odd  look  of  surprise  and 
perplexity  of  the  parson,  at  this  proposal ;  or  the  difficulty  the 
Squire  had  in  making  the  general  comprehend,  that  though  a 
jovial  song  of  the  present  daj  was  but  a  foolish  sound  in  the  ears 
of  wisdom,  and  beneath  the  notice  of  a  learned  man,  yet  a  trowl, 
written  by  a  tosspot  several  hundred  years  since,  was  a  matter 
worthy  of  the  gravest  research,  and  enoi^h  to  set  whole  colleges 
Dy  the  ears. 

I  have  since  pondered  much  on  this  matter,  and  have  figured 
to  myself  what  may  be  the  fate  of  our  current  literature,  when 
letriered,  piecemeal,  by  future  antiquaries,  from  among  the  rub* 
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biflh  of  ages.  What  a  Magnus  Apollo,  for  instance,  will  Moore 
become,  among  sober  divines  and  dusty  schoolmen  I  Even  his 
festive  and  amatory  songs,  which  are  now  the  mere  qnickeners  of 
our  social  moments,  or  the  delights  of  our  drawing-rooms,  will 
then  become  matters  of  laborious  research  and  painful  coUatiou 
How  many  a  grave  professor  will  then  waste  his  midnight  oil,  or 
worry  his  brain  through  a  long  morning,  endeavoring  to  restore 
the  pure  text,  or  illustrate  the  biographical  hints  of  ''  Gome,  tell 
me,  says  Bosa,  as  kissing  and  kissed ;  **  and  how  many  an  arid 
old  bookworm,  like  the  worthy  little  parson,  will  give  up  in  de- 
spair, after  vainly  striving  to  fill  up  some  fatal  hiatus  in  ''  Fanny 
of  Timmol !  »• 

Nor  is  it  merely  such  exquisite  authors  as  Moore  that  are 
doomed  to  consume  the  oil  of  future  antiquaries.  Many  a  poor 
scribbler,  who  is  now,  apparently,  sent  to  oblivion  by  pastry-cooks 
and  cheesemongers,  will  then  rise  again  in  fragments,  and  flourish 
in  learned  immortality. 

After  all,  thought  I,  time  is  not  such  an  invariable  destroyer 
as  he  is  represented.  If  he  pulls  down,  he  likewise  builds  up ;  if 
he  impoverishes  one,  he  enriches  another ;  his  very  dilapidation 
furnishes  matter  for  new  works  of  controversy,  and  his  rust  is 
more  precious  than  the  most  costly  gilding.  Under  his  plastic 
hand  trifles  rise  into  importance ;  the  nonsense  of  one  age  be- 
comes the  wisdom  of  another ;  the  levity  of  the  wit  gravitates 
into  the  learning  of  the  pedant,  and  an  ancient  farthing  mould- 
ers into  infinitely  more  value  than  a  modem  guinea. 
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Love  ftod  hMj 


Are  thlok  sown,  but  oome  up  Aill  of  thIstlciL 

BlAimOHT  AMD  JhMtCMMM, 

I  WAS  80  much  pleased  with  the  anecdotes  which  were  told  me  of 
Ready-Money  Jack  Tibbets,  that  I  got  Master  Simon,  a  day  or 
two  since,  to  take  me  to  his  house.  It  was  an  old-fashioned  fann- 
house,  built  of  brick,  with  curiously  twisted  chimneys.  It  stood 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  road,  with  a  southern  exposure,  look- 
ing upon  a  soft,  green  slope  of  meadow.  There  was  a  small  gar- 
den in  front,  with  a  row  of  beehives  humming  among  beds  of 
sweet  herbs  and  flowers.  Well-scoured  milking-tubs,  with  bright 
copper  hoops,  hung  on  the  garden  paling.  Fruit  trees  were 
trained  up  against  the  cottage,  and  pots  of  flowers  stood  in  the 
windows.  A  fat,  superannuated  mastiff  lay  in  the  sunshine  at 
the  door ;  with  a  sleek  cat  sleeping  peacefully  across  him. 

Mr.  Tibbets  was  from  home  at  the  time  of  our  calling,  but 
we  were  received  with  hearty  and  homely  welcome  by  his  wife ;  a 
notable,  motherly  woman,  and  a  complete  pattern  for  wives; 
flince,  according  to  Master  Simcm's  account,  she  never  contradicta 
bonest  Jack,  and  yet  manages  to  have  her  own  way,  and  to  con* 
tiol  him  in  every  thing. 
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She  received  ns  in  the  main  room  of  the  house,  a  kind  of  par- 
lor and  hall,  with  great  brown  beams  of  timber  across  it,  which 
Mr.  Tibbets  is  apt  to  point  out  with  some  exultation,  observing, 
that  they  don*t  put  such  timber  in  houses  nowadays.  The  fur* 
niture  was  old-fashioned,  strong,  and  highly  polished ;  the  walls 
were  hung  with  colored  prints  of  the  story  of  the  Prodigal  Son, 
who  was  represented  in  a  red  coat  and  leather  breeches.  Over 
the  fireplace  was  a  blunderbuss,  and  a  hard-favored  likeness  of 
Beady-Money  Jack,  taken,  when  he  was  a  young  man,  by  the 
same  artist  that  painted  the  tavern  sign ;  his  mother  having  taken 
a  notion  that  the  Tibbets  had  as  much  right  to  have  a  gallery  of 
family  portraits  as  the  folks  at  the  Hall. 

The  good  dame  pressed  us  very  much  to  take  some  refresh- 
ment, and  tempted  us  with  a  variety  of  household  dainties,  so 
that  we  were  glad  to  compound  by  tasting  some  of  her  home- 
made wines.  While  we  were  there,  the  son  and  heir-apparent 
came  home ;  a  good-looking  young  fellow,  and  something  of  a 
rustic  beau.  He  took  us  over  the  premises,  and  showed  us  the 
whole  establishment  An  air  of  homely  but  substantial  plenty 
prevailed  throughout ;  every  thing  was  of  the  best  materials,  and 
in  the  best  condition.  Nothing  was  out  of  place,  or  ill  made ; 
and  you  saw  every  where  the  signs  of  a  man  who  took  care  to 
have  the  worth  of  his  money,  and  paid  as  he  went 

The  farm-yard  was  well  stocked ;  under  a  shed  was  a  taxed 
cart,  in  trim  order,  in  which  Ready-Money  Jack  took  his  wife 
about  the  country.  His  well-fed  horse  neighed  from  the  stabk; 
and  when  led  out  into  the  yard,  to  use  the  words  of  young  Jack, 
^<  he  shone  like  a  bottle ; "  for  he  said  the  old  man  made  it  a  rale 
that  every  thing  about  him  should  fare  as  well  as  he  did  himaeK 

I  was  pleased  to  see  the  pride  which  the  young  fellow 
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to  have  of  his  fkther.  He  gave  us  several  particulars  ooncemiiig 
his  habits,  which  were  pretty  much  to  the  effect  of  those  I  have 
already  mentionecL  He  had  never  suffered  an  account  to  stand  in 
his  life,  always  providing  the  money  before  he  purchased  any  thing ; 
and,  if  possible,  paying  in  gold  and  silver.  He  had  a  great  ^dis- 
like  to  paper  money,  and  seldom  went  without  a  considerable  snn 
in  goLd  about  him.  On  my  observing  that  it  was  a  wonder  he 
had  never  been  waylaid  and  robbed,  the  young  fellow  smiled  at 
the  idea  of  any  one  venturing  upon  such  an  exploit,  for  I  believe 
be  thinks  the  old  man  would  be  a  match  for  Robin  Hood  and  all 
his  gang. 

I  have  noticed  that  Master  Simon  seldom  goes  into  any  house 
without  having  a  world  of  private  talk  with  some  one  or  other  of 
the  £unily,  being  a  kind  of  universal  counsellor  and  confidant 
We  had  not  been  long  at  the  farm,  before  the  old  dame  got  him 
into  a  comer  of  her  parlor,  where  they  had  a  long  whispering 
conference  together ;  in  which  I  saw  by  his  shrugs  that  there 
were  some  dubious  matters  discussed,  and  by  his  nods  that  he 
agreed  with  every  thing  she  said. 

After  we  had  come  out,  the  young  man  accompanied  us  a  lit- 
tle distance,  and  then,  drawing  Master  Simon  aside  into  a  green 
lane,  they  walked  and  talked  together  for  nearly  half  an  hour. 
Master  Simon,  who  has  the  usual  propensity  of  confidants  to  blab 
every  thing  to  the  next  friend  they  meet  with,  let  me  know  that 
there  was  a  love  affair  in  the  question ;  the  young  fellow  having 
been  smitten  with  the  charms  of  Phoebe  Wilkins,  the  pretty  niece 
of  the  housekeeper  at  the  HaU.  Like  most  other  love  concerns, 
it  had  brought  its  troubles  and  perplexities.  Dame  Tibbets  had 
kmg  been  on  intimate^  gossiping  terms  with  the  housekeeper,  who 
tften  visited  the  fiurm-hoose;  but  wbeil  the  ndghbors  spoke  to 
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her  of  the  likelihood  of  a  match  between  her  sou  and  Phoebe 
Wilkinsy  "Marry  come  up  I**  she  scouted  the  very  idea.  The 
girl  had  acted  as  Lady's  maid,  and  it  was  beneath  the  blood  of 
the  Tibbets,  who  had  lived  on  their  own  lands  time  out  of  mind, 
and  owed  reverence  and  thanks  to  nobody,  to  have  the  heir- 
apparent  marry  a  servant  I 

These  vaporings  had  fiButhfully  been  carried  to  the  housekoep* 
er's  ears,  by  one  of  their  mutual,  go-between  friends.  The  old 
housekeeper's  blood,  if  not  as  ancient,  was  as  quick  as  that  of 
Dame  Tibbets.  She  had  been  accustomed  to  carry  a  high  head 
at  the  Hall,  and  among  the  villagers ;  and  her  faded  brocade 
rustled  with  indignation  at  the  slight  cast  upon  her  alliance  by 
the  wife  of  a  petty  farmer.  She  maintained  that  her  niece  had 
been  a  companion  rather  than  a  waiting-maid  to  the  young  ladies. 
"  Thank  heavens,  she  was  not  obliged  to  work  for  her  living,  and 
was  as  idle  as  any  young  lady  in  the  land ;  and  when  somebody 
died,  would  receive  something  that  would  be  worth  the  notice  of 
some  folks,  with  all  their  ready  money." 

A  bitter  feud  had  thus  taken  place  between  the  two  worthy 
dames,  and  the  young  people  were  forbidden  to  think  of  one  ano- 
ther. As  to  young  Jack,  he  was  too  much  in  love  to  reason  upon 
the  matter ;  and  being  a  little  heady,  and  not  standing  in  much 
awe  of  his  mother,  was  ready  to  sacrifice  the  whole  dignity  of  the 
Tibbets  to  his  passion.  He  had  lately,  however,  had  a  violent 
quarrel  with  his  mistress,  in  consequence  of  some  coquetry  on  her 
part,  and  at  present  stood  aloof.  The  politic  mother  was  exert- 
ing all  her  ingenuity  to  widen  this  accidental  breach ;  but,  as  is 
most  commonly  the  case,  the  more  she  meddled  with  this  perverse 
inclination  of  her  son,  the  stronger  it  grew.  In  the  mean  time 
Old  Beady-Money  was  kept  completely  in  the  dark ;  both 
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were  in  awe  and  nncertAinty  as  to  what  might  be  his  way  of  tak* 
ing  the  matter,  and  dreaded  to  awaken  the  sleeping  lion.  Be* 
tween  father  and  son,  therefore,  the  worthy  Mrs.  Tibbets  was  fall 
of  business,  and  at  her  wit's  end.  It  is  true  there  was  no  great 
danger  of  honest  Ready-Money's  finding  the  thing  oat,  if  left  to 
himself,  for  he  was  of  a  most  ansospicioas  temper,  and  by  no 
means  quick  of  apprehension ;  bat  there  was  daily  risk  of  his 
attention  being  aroused  by  those  cobwebs  which  his  indefatigable 
wife  was  continually  spinning  about  his  nose. 

Such  is  the  distracted  state  of  politics  in  the  domestic  empire 
of  Beady-Money  Jack ;  which  only  shows  the  intrigues  and  inter* 
nal  dangers  to  which  the  best  regulated  governments  are  liable. 
In  this  perplexed  situation  of  their  affairs,  both  mother  and  son 
have  applied  to  Master  Simon  fdr  counsel ;  and,  with  all  his  ex- 
perience in  meddHng  with  other  people's  concerns,  he  finds  it  an 
exceedingly  difficult  part  to  play,  to  agree  with  both  parties,  see- 
iog  that  their  opinions  and  vishes  are  so  dianetrically  opposite^ 


HORSEAIANSfllP. 


A  ootoh  WM  a  itniif*  mwtot  ta  fhoM  dayi,  aad  tke  light  of  <me  pet  both  iMfM 
anA  BMB  teto  imawntnt  8obm  Mid  it  wm  a  great  flnUhtU  iMongfat  <mt  of  ChlBA, 
nd  lOiiM  imaglaod  it  to  bo  <hio  of  tho  pogaa  teniplet»  In  whiob  the  oonibdo  adored 
Iho  dJTdL  Tatlob,  tbb  watbe  roar. 

I  HAVE  made  casoal  mentioD,  more  than  once,  of  one  of  the 
Squire's  antiquated  retainers,  old  Christy  the  huntsman.  I  find 
that  his  crabhed  humor  is  a  source  of  much  entertainment  among 
the  young  men  of  the  family ;  the  Oxonian,  particularly,  takes  a 
mischievous  pleasure  now  and  then  in  slyly  rubbing  the  old  man 
against  the  grain,  and  then  smoothing  him  down  again ;  for  the 
old  fellow  is  as  ready  to  bristle  up  his  back  as  a  porcupine.  He 
rides  a  venerable  hunter  called  Pepper,  which  is  a  counterpart  of 
himself,  a  heady,  cross-grained  animal,  that  frets  the  flesh  off  its 
bones ;  bites,  kicks,  and  plays  all  manner  of  villanous  tricks.  He 
Lb  as  tough,  and  nearly  as  old  as  his  rider,  who  has  ridden  him 
time  out  of  mind,  and  is,  indeed,  the  only  one  that  can  do  any 
thing  with  him.  Sometimes,  however,  they  have  a  complete  quar- 
rel, and  a  dispute  for  mastery,  and  then,  I  am  told,  it  Ls  as  good  as 
a  farce  to  see  the  heat  they  both  get  into,  and  the  wrcmgheaded 
contest  that  ensues ;  for  they  are  quite  knowing  in  each  other's 
ways,  and  in  the  art  of  teasing  and  fretting  each  other.  Not- 
withstanding these  doughty  brawls,  however^  there  is  nothing  thai 
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Dettles  old  Christy  sooner  than  to  question  the  merits  of  his  hone  i 
which  he  upholds  as  tenaciously  as  a  fiuthful  husband  will  vindi* 
cate  the  virtues  of  the  termagant  spouse,  that  gives  him  a  curtam 
lecture  every  night  of  his  life. 

The  young  men  call  old  Christy  their  ''  professor  of  equiti^ 
tion,**  and  in  accounting  for  the  appellation,  they  let  me  into  some 
particulars  of  the  Squire's  mode  of  bringing  up  his  children. 
There  is  an  odd  mixture  of  eccentricity  and  good  sense  in  all  the 
opinions  of  my  worthy  host.  Hb  mind  is  like  modem  Gh)thicy 
where  plain  brick*work  is  set  off  with  pointed  arches  and  quaint 
tracery.  Though  the  main  groundwork  of  his  opinions  is  oor- 
recty  yet  he  has  a  thousand  little  notions,  picked  up  from  old 
books,  which  stand  out  whimsically  on  the  surface  of  his  mind. 

Thus,  in  educating  his  boys,  he  chose  Peachem,  Markam,  and 
such  like  old  English  writers,  for  his  manuals.  At  an  early  age 
he  took  the  lads  out  of  their  mother's  hands,  who  was  disposed, 
as  mothers  are  apt  to  be,  to  make  fine,  orderly  children  of  thenii 
that  should  keep  out  of  sun  and  rain,  and  never  soil  their  hands, 
nor  tear  their  clothes. 

In  place  of  this,  the  Squire  turned  them  loose  to  run  free  and 
wild  about  the  park,  without  heeding  wind  or  weather.  He  was, 
also,  particularly  attentive  in  making  them  bold  and  expert  horse 
men ;  and  these  were  the  days  when  old  Christy,  the  huntsman, 
enjoyed  great  importance,  as  the  lads  were  put  under  his  care  to 
practise  them  at  the  leaping-bars,  and  to  keep  an  eye  upon,  them 
in  the  chase. 

The  Squire  always  objected  to  their  riding  in  carriages  of  any 
kind,  and  is  still  a  little  tenacious  on  this  point  He  often  rails 
against  the  universal  use  of  carriages,  and  quotes  the  words  of 
honest  Nashe  to  that  effect.    <*  It  was  thought,"  says  Nashe,  in  his 
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QoAtemio^  ^  a  kind  of  aoleciBm,  and  to  savor  of  effeminacy,  for  4 
]roiing  gen  Jeman  in  the  flourishing  time  of  his  age  to  creep  into  a 
coach,  and  to  shroud  himself  from  wind  aod  weather :  our  great 
delight  was  to  oathrave  the  Mustering  Boreas  upon  a  great  horse ; 
to  arm  and  prepare  ourselves  to  go  with  Mars  and  Bellona  into 
the  field  was  our  sport  and  pastime ;  coaches  and  caroches  we  left 
mito  them  for  whom  they  were  first  invented,  for  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, and  decrepit  age  and  impotent  people." 

The  Squire  insists  that  the  English  gentlemen  have  lost  much 
of  their  hardiness  and  manhood  since  the  introduction  of  car- 
riages. ''  Compare,**  he  will  say,  *'  the  fine  gentleman  of  former 
times,  ever  on  horsehack,  hooted  and  spurred,  and  travel-stained, 
but  open,  frank,  manly,  and  chivalrous,  with  the  fine  gentleman 
of  the  present  day,  full  of  affectation  and  effeminacy,  rolling  along 
a  turnpike  in  his  voluptuous  vehicle.  The  young  men  of  those 
days  were  rendered  brave,  and  lofty,  and  generous  in  their  no- 
tions, by  almost  living  in  their  saddles,  and  having  their  foaming 
steeds  '  like  proud  seas  under  them.'  There  is  something,*'  he 
adds,  ^'  in  bestriding  a  fine  horse,  that  makes  a  man  feel  more 
than  mortal.  He  seems  to  have  doubled  his  nature,  and  to  have 
added  to  his  own  courage  and  sagacity  the  power,  the  speed,  and 
stateliness  of  the  superb  animal  on  which  he  is  mounted." 

^^  It  is  a  great  delight,"  says  old  Nashe,  ''  to  see  a  young  gen- 
tleman with  his  skill  and  cunning,  by  his  voice,  rod,  and  spur, 
better  to  manage  and  to  command  the  great  Bucephalus,  than 
the  strongest  Milo,  with  all  his  strength ;  one  while  to  see  him 
make  him  tread,  trot  and  gallop  the  ring ;  and  one  after  to  see 
him  make  him  gather  up  roundly ;  to  bear  his  head  steadily ;  to 
run  a  full  career  swiftly ;  to  stop  a  sudden  lightly :  anon  after  to 
see  him  make  him  advance,  to  yorke,  to  go  back,  and  side  long^ 
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to  tnrD  on  either  hand ;  to  gallop  the  gallop  galliard ;  to  do  Ihe 
capriole,  the  chambetta,  and  dance  the  carvetty." 

In  conformity  to  these  ideas,  the  Sqiiire  had  them  all  on 
horseback  at  an  early  age*  and  made  them  ride,  slap  dash,  about 
the  country,  without  flinching  at  hedge,  or  ditch,  or  stone-wall, 
to  the  imminent  danger  of  their  necks. 

Eyen  the  fair  Julia  was  partially  included  in  this  system : 
and,  under  the  instructions  of  old  Christy,  has  become  one  of  the 
best  horsewomen  in  the  country.  The  Squire  says  it  is  better 
than  all  the  cosmetics  and  sweeteners  of  the  breath  that  ever 
were  invented.  He  extols  the  horsemanship  of  the  ladies  in  for- 
mer times,  when  Queen  Elizabeth  would  scarcely  suffer  the  rain 
to  stop  her  accustomed  ride.  '^  And  then  think,*'  he  will  say, 
*'  what  nobler  and  sweeter  beings  it  made  them.  What  a  differ- 
ence must  there  be,  both  in  'jaind  and  body,  between  a  joyous 
high-spirited  dame  of  those  days,  glowing  with  health  and  exer- 
cise, freshened  by  every  breeze,  seated  loftily  and  gracefully  on 
her  saddle,  with  plume  on  head,  and  hawk  on  hand,  and  her  de* 
scendant  of  the  present  day,  the  pale  victim  of  routs  and  ball- 
rooms, sunk  languidly  in  one  comer  of  an  enervating  carriage." 

The  Squire's  equestrian  system  has  been  attended  with  great 
success,  for  his  sons,  having  passed  through  the  whole  course  of 
instruction  without  breaking  neck  or  limb,  are  now  healthful, 
spirited,  and  active,  and  have  the  true  Englishman's  love  for  a 
horse.  If  their  manliness  and  frankness  are  praised  in  their 
father's  hearing,  he  quotes  the  old  Persian  maxim,  and  says,  they 
have  been  taught  '^  to  ride,  to  shoot,  and  to  speak  the  truth." 

It  is  true  the  Oxonian  has  now  and  then  practised  the  old 
gentleman's  doctrines  a  little  in  the  extreme.  He  is  a  gay  young« 
ater,  rather  fonder  of  his  horse  than  his  book,  with  a  little  dash 


oftheduidjr;  tboagh  Uw  ladies  ill  declare  tost  h(  iB"theflawei 
of  tiiQ  flock."  The  fint  yeftr  that  lie  wu  Bent  to  Oxford,  be  hmd 
«  tutor  Sfqxnnted  to  overlook  him,  m  dry  chip  of  tii&  aniversity. 
When  he  returned  home  in  the  yacMion,  the  Squire  mode  many 
inqniries  about  how  be  liked  his  college,  his  itndies,  and  hit 
tutor. 

"  Oh,  u  to  my  tutor,  nr,  Tre  parted  with  him  some  time 
since." 

"You  have;  and  pray,  why  boI" 

"  Oh,  sir,  hunting  was  all  the  go  at  our  coU^ie,  and  I  was  a 
tittle  short  of  funds  i  so  I  discharged  my  tutor,  and  took  a  horse, 
yon  know." 

"  Ah,  I  was  not  aware  of  that,  Tom,"  said  the  Squire,  mUdly. 

When  Tom  returned  to  ooU^^  his  allowance  was  doaLled, 
that  he  might  be  enabled  to  keep  both  horse  and  tutor. 


LOVE  SYMPTOMS. 

I  wlO  moiw  bagiB  to  rf^  read  poeta,  look  pale,  go  neatly,  and  bo  moat  appaiwHf 
la  lovo.  Mairimi. 

I  SHOULD  not  be  sorpriaed  if  we  should  have  another  pair  of  tur- 
tles at  the  Hall ;  for  Master  Simon  has  informed  me,  in  great 
confidence,  that  he  suspects  the  general  of  some  design  npon  the 
susceptible  heart  of  Ladj  Lillycraft.  I  have,  indeed,  noticed  a 
growing  attention  and  conrtesy  in  the  veteran  towards  her  lady- 
ship ;  he  softens  very  mach  in  her  company,  sits  by  her  at  table, 
and  entertains  her  with  long  stories  about  Seringapatam,  and 
pleasant  anecdotes  of  the  Mulligatawney  dub.  I  have  even  seen 
him  present  her  with  a  full-blown  rose  from  the  hot-house,  in  a 
style  of  the  most  captivating  gallantry,  and  it  was  accepted  with 
great  suavity  and  graciousness ;  for  her  ladyship  delights  in  re- 
ceiving the  homage  and  attention  of  the  sex. 

Indeed,  the  general  was  one  of  the  earliest  admirers  that  dan- 
gled in  her  train  during  her  short  reign  of  beauty ;  and  they 
flirted  together  for  half  a  season  in  London,  some  thirty  or  forty 
years  since.  She  reminded  him  lately,  in  the  course  of  a  con- 
versation about  former  days,  ot  the  time  when  he  used  to  ride  a 
white  horse,  and  to  canter  m  gallantly  by  the  side  of  her  carriage 
in  Hyde  Park ;  whereupon  I  have  remarked  that  the  veteran  has 
regularly  escorted  her  since,  wnen  she  rides  out  on  horseback ) 
and,  I  suspect,  he  almost  persuades  himself  that  he  makes  as  cap- 
tivating an  appearance  as  in  his  youthful  days. 
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It  would  be  an  interesting  and  memorable  circomstduce  in 
the  chronicles  of  Cnpid,  if  this  spark  of  the  tender  passion,  after 
lying  dormant  for  snch  a  length  of  time,  shoold  again  be  fanned 
into  a  flame,  from  amidst  the  ashes  of  two  bnmt-oat  hearts.  It 
wonld  be  an  instance  of  perdurable  fidelity,  worthy  of  being 
|>laced  beside  those  recorded  in  one  of  the  Sqaire*s  favorite  tomes, 
cmnmemorating  the  constancy  of  the  olden  times ;  in  which  times. 
we  are  told,  **Men  and  wymmen  conlde  love  togyders  seven 
yeres,  and  no  liconrs  lostes  were  betwene  them,  and  thenne  was 
love,  trouthe,  and  feythfnlnes ;  and  lo  in  lyke  wyse  was  nsed  love 
in  Eyng  Arthurs  dayes.'*  * 

Still,  however,  this  may  be  nothing  but  a  little  venerable  flir- 
tation, the  general  being  a  veteran  dangler,  and  the  good  lady 
habituated  to  these  kind  of  attentions.  Master  Simon,  on  the 
other  hand,  thinks  the  general  is  looking  about  him  with  the 
wary  eye  of  an  old  campaigner ;  and  now  that  he  is  on  the  wane, 
is  desirous  of  getting  into  warm  winter-quarters.  Much  allow- 
ance, however,  must  be  made  for  Master  Simon's  uneasiness  on 
the  subject,  for  he  looks  on  Lady  lillycraft's  house  as  one  of  his 
strongholds,  where  he  is  lord  of  the  ascendant ;  and,  with  all  his 
admiration  of  the  general,  I  much  doubt  whether  he  would  like 
to  see  him  lord  of  the  lady  and  the  establishment. 

There  are  certain  other  symptoms,  notwithstanding,  that  ^ve 
an  air  of  probability  to  Master  Simon's  intimations.  Thus,  for 
instance,  I  have  observed  that  the  general  has  been  very  assidu- 
ous in  his  attentions  to  her  ladyship's  dogs,  and  has  several  times 
exposed  his  fingers  to  imminent  jeopardy,  in  attempting  tc  pat 
Beauty  on  the  head.  It  is  to  be  hoped  his  advances  to  the  mis- 
tress will  be  more  favorably  received,  as  all  his  overtoies  towaida 

•  liorto  d' Arthur. 
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a  caress  are  greeted  by  the  pestilent  little  cur  with  a  wary  idnd- 
ling  of  the  eye,  and  a  most  yenomoas  growl. 

He  has,  moreover,  been  very  complaisant  towards  my  lady's 
gentlewoman,  the  immacolate  Mrs.  Hannah,  whom  he  used  to 
speak  of  in  a  way  that  I  do  not  choose  to  mention.  Whether  she 
has  the  same  suspicions  with  Master  Simon  or  not,  I  cannot  say ; 
but  she  receives  his  civilities  with  no  better  grace  than  the  impla- 
cable Beauty ;  unscrewing  her  mouth  into  a  most  acid  smile,  and 
looking  as  though  she  could  bite  a  piece  out  of  him.  In  short, 
the  poor  general  seems  to  have  as  formidable  foes  to  contend  with 
as  a  hero  of  ancient  fairy  tale ;  who  had  to  fight  his  way  to  his 
enchanted  princess  through  ferocious  monsters  of  every  kind,  and 
to  encounter  the  brimstone  terrors  of  some  fiery  dragon. 

There  is  still  another  circumstance  which  inclines  me  to  give 
very  considerable  credit  to  Master  Simon's  suspicions.  Lady 
Lillycrafb  is  very  fond  of  quoting  poetry,  and  the  conversation 
often  turns  upon  it,  on  which  occasions  the  general  is  thrown 
completely  out.  It  happened  the  other  day  that  Spenser's  Fairy 
Queen  was  the  theme  for  the  great  part  of  the  morning,  and  the 
poor  gentleman  sat  perfectly  silent  I  found  him  not  long  after 
in  the  library,  with  spectacles  on  nose,  a  book  in  his  hand,  and 
fast  asleep.  On  my  approach  he  awoke,  slipped  the  spectacles 
into  his  pocket,  and  began  to  read  very  attentively.  After  a  lit* 
tie  while  he  put  a  paper  in  the  place,  and  laid  the  volume  aside, 
which  I  perceived  was  the  Fairy  Queen.  I  have  had  the  curi- 
osity lo  watch  how  he  got  on  in  his  poetical  studies ;  but,  though 
I  have  repeatedly  seen  him  with  the  book  in  his  hand,  yet  I  find 
the  paper  has  not  advanced  above  three  or  four  pages ;  the  gen- 
and  being  extremely  apt  to  fall  asleep  when  he  reads. 


FALCONRY. 


V«  ti  th«r«  hawk  whioh  iiMatl«th  on  her  pfln^ 
WlMtk«r  high  tow'iiBf  cr  Meootttaf  kur, 

But  I  tiM  BUMBit  of  htr  flight  do«  tMroh, 
And  an  htr  pnj  and  all  har  diet  know. 


There  are  several  grand  sources  of  lamentation  famished  to  the 
worthy  Squire,  by  the  improTement  of  society,  and  the  grievous 
advancement  of  knowledge ;  among  which  none,  I  believe,  causes 
him  more  frequent  regret  than  the  unfortunate  invention  of  gun- 
powder. To  this  be  continually  traces  the  decay  of  some  favorite 
custom,  and,  indeed,  the  general  downfall  of  all  chivalrous  and 
romantic  usages.  **  English  soldiers,**  he  says,  *'  hiive  ne/er  been 
the  men  they  were  in  the  days  of  the  cross-bow  and  the  long^ 
bow ;  when  they  depended  upon  the  strength  of  the  arm,  and  the 
English  archer  could  draw  a  cloth-yard  shaft  to  the  hea  I.  These 
were  the  times  when,  at  the  battles  of  Cressy,  Poictiers,  and  Agin- 
court,  the  French  chivalry  was  completely  destroyed  by  the  bow- 
men of  England.  The  yeomanry,  too,  have  never  been  what 
they  were,  when,  in  times  of  peace,  they  were  constantly  exercised 
with  the  bow,  and  archery  was  a  favorite  holiday  pastime." 

Among  the  other  evils  which  have  followed  in  the  train  of 
this  fatal  invention  of  gunpowder,  the  Squire  classes  the  total 
decline  of  the  noble  art  of  fiiJoonry.     ^  Shooting,**  he  says,  '^  is  a 
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iknlking,  treacherooSy  sditary  sport  in  oomparison ;  bat  hawkiiig 
wag  a  gallant^  open,  aonahiny  recreation ;  it  was  the  generous 
sport  of  hunting  carried  into  the  skies." 

^  It  was,  moreover,"  he  says,  '*  according  to  Braithwaite,  the 
stately  amusement  of  '  high  and  mounting  spirits ; '  for,  as  the 
old  Welsh  proverb  aflSrms,  in  those  times  '  you  might  know  a  gen- 
tleman by  his  hawk,  horse,  and  greyhound.'  Indeed,  a  cavalier 
was  seldom  seen  abroad  without  his  hawk  on  his  fist ;  and  even  a 
lady  of  rank  did  not  think  herself  completely  equipped,  in  riding 
forth,  unless  she  had  her  tassel-gentel  held  by  jesses  on  her  deli- 
cate hand.  It  was  thought  in  those  exeellent  days,  according  to 
an  old  writer,  *  quite  sufficient  for  noblemen  to  winde  their  horn, 
and  to  carry  their  hawke  fair ;  and  leave  study  and  learning  to 
the  children  of  mean  people.' " 

Knowing  the  good  Squire's  hobby,  therefore,  I  have  not  been 
surprised  in  finding  that,  among  the  various  recreations  of  former 
times,  which  he  has  endeavored  to  revive  in  the  little  world  in 
which  he  rules,  he  has  bestowed  great  attention  on  the  noble  art 
of  falconry.  In  this  he,  of  course,  has  been  seconded  by  his  in- 
defatigable coadjutor.  Master  Simon ;  and  even  the  parson  has 
thrown  considerable  light  on  their  labors,  by  various  hints  on  the 
subject,  which  he  has  met  with  in  old  English  works.  As  to  the 
precious  work  of  that  feunous  dame,  Juliana  Barnes ;  the  Gentle- 
man's Academic,  by  Markham ;  and  the  other  well-known  treati- 
ses that  were  the  manuals  of  ancient  sportsmen,  they  have  them 
at  their  fingers'  ends ;  but  they  have  more  especially  studied  some 
old  tapestry  in  the  house,  whereon  is  represented  a  party  of  cav- 
aliers and  stately  dames,  with  doublets,  caps,  and  fiannting  feath- 
ers, mounted  on  horse,  with  attendants  on  foot,  aU  in  animated 
porsuit  of  the  game. 
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The  Squire  htm  diacoontenanced  the  killing  of  any  hawks  it 
his  neighborhood,  but  gives  a  liberal  bounty  for  all  that  are 
brought  him  alive ;  so  that  the  Hall  is  well  stocked  with  all  kinds 
of  birds  of  prey.  On  Uiese  he  and  Master  Simon  have  exhausted 
their  patience  and  ingenuity,  endeavoring  to  '^  reclaim  "  them,  as 
it  is  termed,  and  to  train  them  up  for  the  sport ;  but  they  have 
met  with  continual  checks  and  disappointments.  Their  feathered 
ichoo^  has  turned  out  the  most  untractable  and  graceless  scholars: 
nor  is  it  the  least  of  their  labor  to  drill  the  retainers  who  were  to 
act  as  ushers  under  them,  and  to  take  immediate  charge  of  these 
refractory  birds.  Old  Christy  and  the  gamekeeper  both,  for  a 
time,  set  their  faces  against  the  whole  plan  of  education ;  Christy 
having  been  nettled  at  hearing  what  he  terms  a  wild-goose  chase 
put  on  a  par  with  a  fox-hunt ;  and  the  gamekeeper  having  always 
been  accustomed  to  look  upon  hawks  as  arrant  poachers,  which  it 
was  his  duty  to  shoot  down,  and  nail,  in  terrorem,  against  the 
out-houses. 

Christy  has  at  length  taken  the  matter  in  hand,  but  has  done 
still  more  mischief  by  his  intermeddling.  He  is  as  positive  and 
wrong-headed  about  this,  as  he  is  about  hunting.  Master  Simon 
has  continual  disputes  with  him  as  to  feeding  and  training  the 
hawks.  He  reads  to  him  long  passages  from  the  old  authors  I 
have  mentioned ;  but  Christy,  who  cannot  read,  has  a  sovereign 
contempt  for  all  book-knowledge,  and  persists  in  treating  Che 
hawks  according  to  his  own  notions,  which  are  drawn  from  his 
experience,  in  younger  days,  in  the  rearing  of  game-cocks. 

The  consequence  is,  that,  between  these  jarring  systems,  the 
\x)OT  birds  have  had  a  most  trying  and  unhappy  time  of  it.  Many 
have  fallen  victims  to  Christy's  feeding  and  Master  Simon's  phy- 
fticking ;  for  the  latter  has  gone  to  work  tecundem  artem^  and  has 
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given  them  all  the  Tomitings  and  scomings  laid  down  in  the 
Doqks;  never  were  poor  hawks  so  fed  and  physicked  before. 
Others  have  been  lost  by  being  bat  half  '^  reclaimed  *'  or  tamed : 
for  oA  being  taken  into  the  field,  they  have  '^  raked "  after  the 
game  quite  out  of  hearing  of  the  call,  and  never  returned  to 
school. 

All  these  disappointments  had  been  petty,  yet  sore  grievances 
to  the  Squire,  and  had  made  him  to  despond  about  success.  He 
has  lately,  however,  been  made  happy  by  the  receipt  of  a  fine 
Welsh  &lcon,  which  Master  Simon  terms  a  stately  highflyer.  It 
is  a  present  from  the  Squire's  friend,  Sir  Watkyn  Williams 
Wynne ;  and  is,  no  doubt,  a  descendant  of  some  ancient  line  of 
Welsh  princes  of  the  air,  that  have  long  lorded  it  over  their  king* 
dom  of  clouds,  from  Wynnstay  to  the  very  summit  of  Snowden, 
or  the  brow  of  Peumanmawr. 

Ever  since  the  Squire  received  this  invaluable  present,  he  has 
been  as  impatient  to  saUy  forth  and  make  proof  of  it,  as  was  Don 
Quixote  to  assay  his  suit  of  armor.  There  have  been  some  de- 
murs as  to  whether  the  bird  was  in  proper  health  and  training ; 
but  these  have  been  overruled  by  the  vehement  desire  to  play 
with  a  new  toy ;  and  it  has  been  determined,  right  or  wrong,  in 
season  or  out  of  season,  to  have  a  day's  sport  in  hawking  to-' 
monow. 

The  Hall,  as  usual,  whenever  the  Squire  is  about  to  make 
some  new  sally  on  his  hobby,  is  all  agog  with  the  thing.  Miss 
Templeton,  who  is  brought  up  in  reverence  for  all  her  guardian's 
humors,  has  proposed  to  be  of  the  party,  and  Lady  Lillycraft  has 
talked  also  of  riding  out  to  the  scene  of  action  and  looking  on. 
This  has  gratified  the  old  gentleman  extremely ;  he  hails  it  as  an 
anspicioas  omen  of  the  revival  of  &lconry,  and  does  not  despail 
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but  the  time  will  come  when  it  will  be  again  the  pride  of  a  fine 
lady  to  carry  about  a  noble  falcon  in  preference  to  a  parrot  or  a 
lap-dog. 

I  have  amused  myself  with  the  bostling  preparations  of  that 
busy  spirit,  Master  Simon,  and  the  continual  thwartings  he  re- 
ceives from  that  genuine  son  of  a  pepper-box,  old  Christy.  They 
have  had  half  a  doien  consultations  about  how  the  hawk  is  to  be 
prepared  for  the  moming^s  sport  Old  Nimrod,  as  usual,  has 
always  got  in  a  pet,  upon  which  Master  Simon  has  invariably 
given  up  the  point,  observing,  in  a  good-humored  tone,  i^  Well, 
well,  have  it  your  own  way,  Christy ;  only  don't  put  yourself  in 
a  passion ;  **  a  reply  which  always  nettles  the  old  man  ten  times 
more  than  ever. 
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11m  aoiitiif  bawk,  from  flat  that  ile% 

Her  flUeoner  doth  oonttnin, 
SflUMtiiiMt  to  range  the  ground  aboat. 

To  And  her  oat  again; 
And  if  by  sight,  or  tonnd  of  bell, 

Hla  fkloon  he  may  see, 
Wo  hoi  he  eriea,  with  eheeiiU  roioe— 

The  i^deet  man  Is  he. 

HAKDnnx  or  PLBASAirT  Daunk 

At  an  early  hoar  this  morning  the  Hall  was  in  a  hustle,  prejMUV 

ing  for  the  sport  of  the  day.     I  heard  Master  Simon  whistling 

and  singing  under  my  window  at  sunrise,  as  he  was  preparing 

the  jesses  for  the  hawk*s  legs,  and  could  distinguish  now  and 

then  a  stanza  of  one  of  his  faTorite  old  ditties : 

• 
"  In  peascod  time,  when  lioand  to  horn 

Gires  note  that  bock  be  kOTd; 

And  Btde  boy  with  pipe  of  com 

li  tending  sheep  a-field,"  &o. 

A  hearty  breakfast,  well  flanked  by  cold  meats,  was  served 
up  in  the  great  halL  The  whole  garrison  of  retainers  and  hang- 
ers-OD  were  in  motion,  reinforced  by  volunteer  idlers  from  the  vil- 
lage.   The  horses  were  led  up  and  down  before  the  door ;  every 
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body  bad  BOnietbin^  to  sa^,  and  sometliiiig  to  du,  ood  bnrried 
hither  and  tliitberi  there  was  a  direfal  yelping  of  dogs; 
that  were  to  accompany  ub  being  eager  to  set  off,  and  othere  that 
were  to  stay  at  liorae  being  whipped  back  to  their  kennels.  In 
short,  for  once,  the  good  Sqaire'a  mansion  might  have  been  taken 
as  a  guod  specimen  of  one  of  the  rantipole  establishments  of  the 
good  old  feudal  times. 

Breakfast  being  finished,  ibe  chivalry  of  the  Hall  prepared 
to  take  the  field.  The  fair  Jnlia  was  of  the  party,  in  a  bunting, 
dreas,  with  a  tight  plume  of  feathers  in  her  riding-bat,  As  sba 
mounted  her  favorite  galloway,  I  remarked,  with  pleasure,  that 
old  Chtisty  forgot  his  usual  crustiness,  and  hastened  to  adjust  her 
saddle  and  bridle.  He  touched  his  cap  as  she  smiled  ou  him  and 
thanked  him ;  and  (hen,  looking  round  at  the  other  attendants, 
gave  a  knowing  nod  of  bis  head,  in  which  I  read  pride  and  ex- 
lUtation  at  the  charming  appearance  of  bis  pupil. 

Lady  Lillycrafl  had  likewise  determined  to  witness  the  i 
She  was  dressed  in  ber  broad  white  beaver,  tied  under  the 
And  a  riding  babit  of  tbe  last  century.  She  rode  ber  sleek, 
bling  i>ony,  whose  motion  was  as  easy  as  a  rocking-chair,  and 
was  gallantly  escorted  by  the  general,  who  looked  not  unlike  ons 
of  the  doughty  heroes  in  the  old  prints  of  the  battle  of  Blenhdm. 
The  parson,  likewise,  accompanied  ber  on  the  other  side :  for  this 
was  a  learned  amusement  in  which  he  took  great  interest ;  and 
indeed,  had  given  much  counsel,  from  bis  knowledge  of  oIAl 
customs.  1 

At  length  every  thing  was  arranged,  and  we  set  off  from  ths 
Hall.  The  exercise  on  horseback  puts  one  in  fine  spirits ;  and 
the  scene  was  gay  and  animating.  The  young  men  of  the  fdmily 
accompanied  Miss  Templeton.      She  sat  lightly  and  gracefully 
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her  saddle,  her  plumes  danciug  and  waving  in  the  aur ;  and  the 
group  had  a  charming  effect  as  they  appeared  and  disappeared 
among  the  trees,  cantering  along  with  the  hounding  animation' of 
youth.  The  Squire  and  Master  Simon  rode  together,  accompa- 
nied hy  old  Christy,  mounted  on  Pepper.  The  latter  bore  the 
hawk  on  his  fist,  as  he  insisted  the  bird  was  most  accustomed  to 
him.  There  was  a  rabble  rout  on  foot,  composed  of  retainers 
from  the  Hall,  and  some  idlers  from  the  village,  with  two  or  three 
spaniels,  for  the  purpose  of  starting  the  game. 

A  kind  of  corps  de  reserve  came  on  quietly  in  the  rear,  com- 
posed of  Lady  Lillycraft,  General  HarbotUe,  the  panon,  and  a 
fat  footman.  Her  ladyship  ambled  gently  along  on  her  pony, 
while  the  general,  mounted  on  a  tall  hunter,  looked  down  upon 
her  with  an  air  of  the  most  protecting  gallantry. 

For  my  part,  being  no  sportsman,  I  kept  with  this  last  party, 
or  rather  lagged  behind,  that  I  might  take  in  the  whole  picture ; 
and  the  parson  occasionally  slackened  his  pace  and  jogged  on  in 
company  with  me. 

The  sport  led  us  at  some  distance  from  the  Hall,  in  a  soft 
meadow,  reeking  with  the  moist  verdure  of  spring.  A  little  river 
ran  through  it,  bordered  by  willows,  which  had  put  forth  their 
tender  early  foliage.  The  sportsmen  were  in  quest  of  heroni 
which  were  snid  to  keep  about  this  stream. 

There  was  some  disputing,  already,  among  the  leaders  of  the 
sport  The  Squire,  Master  Simon,  and  old  Christy,  came  every  now 
and  then  to  a  pause,  to  consult  together,  like  the  field-officers  in 
an  army ;  and  I  saw,  by  certain  motions  of  the  head,  that  Christy 
was  as  positive  as  any  old  wrong-headed  Qerman  commander. 

As  we  were  prancing  up  this  quiet  meadow  every  sound  we 
made  was  answerei  by  a  distinct  echo  from  the  sunny  wall  of  an 
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old  baQding  on  the  oppotite  mArgin  of  the  stream ;  and  I  jMMuad 
to  listen  to  this  ^  spirit  of  a  sound,**  which  seems  to  love  such 
qaiet  and  beautiful  places.  The  parson  informed  me  that  this 
was  the  ruin  of  an  ancient  grange,  and  was  supposed,  by  the 
country  people,  to  be  haunted  by  a  dobbie,  a  kind  of  rural  sprite, 
something  like  Bobin  Qood-fellow.  They  often  fancied  the  echo 
to  be  the  voice  of  the  dobbie  answering  them,  and  were  rather 
shy  of  disturbing  it  after  dark.  He  added,  that  the  Squire  was 
very  careful  of  this  ruin,  on  account  of  the  superstition  connected 
with  it  As  I  considered  this  local  habitation  of  an  *'  airy  no- 
thing,*' I  (^led  to  mind  the  fine  description  of  an  echo  in  Web* 
ster*8  Duchess  of  Malfy : 


•«  Tond  side  o*  Ui*  riTer  Um  a  wmll, 

Piece  of  a  cloister,  which  in  107  opinion 
Gives  the  best  echo  that  joa  CTer  heard : 
So  plain  is  the  distinction  of  our  words, 
That  many  have  supposed  it  a  ^lit 
That  answers. 

The  parson  went  on  to  comment  on  a  pleasing  and  fiincifnl 
appellation  which  the  Jews  of  old  gave  to  the  echo,  which  they 
called  Bath-kool,  that  is  to  say,  ^  the  daughter  of  the  voice ;  ** 
they  considered  it  an  oracle,  supplying  in  the  second  temple  the 
want  of  the  urim  and  thnmmim,  with  which  the  first  was  hon- 
ored.* The  litUe  man  was  just  entering  very  largely  and  learn- 
edly upon  the  subject,  when  we  were  startled  by  a  prodigious 
bawling,  shouting,  and  yelping.  A  flight  of  crows,  alarmed  by 
the  approach  of  our  forces,  had  suddenly  rose  from  a  meadow ;  a 
cry  was  put  up  by  the  rabble  rout  on  foot    ^'Now,  Ohiisty !  now 

*  Beltkar*!  Honde  anohaat^. 
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if  jour  time,  Christy!'*  The  Squire  and  Master  Simon,  wno 
were  beating  ap  the  river  banks  in  quest  of  a  heron,  called  out 
ea^rl J  to  Christy  to  keep  qniet ;  the  old  man,  yexed  and  bewil- 
dered by  the  confusion  of  voices,  completely  lost  his  head ;  in  his 
6urry  he  slipped  off  the  hood,  cast  off  the  &loon,  and  away  flew 
the  crows,  and  away  soared  the  hawk. 

I  had  paused  on  a  rising  ground,  close  to  Lady  lillycraft  and 
her  escort,  whence  I  had  a  good  view  of  the  sport.  I  was  pleased 
with  the  appearance  of  the  party  in  the  meadow,  riding  along  in 
the  direction  that  the  bird  flew ;  their  bright  beaming  faces  turned 
up  to  the  bright  skies  as  they  watched  the  game ;  the  attendants 
on  foot  scampering  along,  looking  up,  and  calling  out ;  and  the 
dogs  bounding  and  yelping  with  clamorous  sympathy. 

The  hawk  had  singled  out  a  quarry  from  among  the  carrion 
crew.  It  was  curious  to  see  the  efforts  of  the  two  birds  to  get 
above  each  other ;  one  to  make  the  fatal  swoop,  the  other  to  avoid 
it.  Now  they  crossed  athwart  a  bright  feathery  cloud,  and  now 
they  were  against  a  clear  blue  sky.  I  confess,  being  no  sports- 
man, I  was  more  interested  for  the  poor  bird  that  was  striving  for 
its  life,  than  for  the  hawk  that  was  playing  the  part  of  a  merce- 
nary soldier.  At  length  the  hawk  got  the  upper  hand,  and  made 
a  rushing  stoop  at  her  quarry,  but  the  latter  made  as  sudden  a 
surge  downwards,  and  slanting  up  again,  evaded  the  blow,  scream- 
ing and  making  the  best  of  his  way  for  a  dry  tree  on  the  brow  of 
a  neighboring  hill ;  while  the  hawk,  disappointed  of  her  blow, 
soared  up  again  into  the  air,  and  appeared  to  be  **  raking  "  off.  It 
was  in  vain  old  Christy  called,  and  whistled,  and  endeavored  to 
lure  her  down ;  she  paid  no  regard  to  him :  and,  indeed,  his  calls 
were  drowned  in  the  shouts  and  ydpe  of  the  army  of  militia  that 
bad  followed  him  into  the  field* 
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Just  then  an  exclamation  from  Lady  Lilljcrafl  made  me  turn 
my  head.  I  beheld  a  complete  confusion  among  the  sportsmen 
in  the  little  vale  below  us.  They  were  galloping  and  running 
towards  the  edge  of  a  bank ;  and  I  was  shocked  to  see  Miss  Tero- 
pleton's  horse  galloping  at  large  without  his  rider.  I  rode  to  the 
place  to  which  the  others  were  hurrying,  and  when  I  reached  the 
bank,  which  almost  overhung  the  stream,  I  saw  at  the  foot  of  it, 
the  fiedr  Julia,  pale,  bleeding,  and  apparently  lifeless,  supported 
in  the  arms  of  her  frantic  lorer. 

In  galloping  heedlessly  along,  with  her  eyes  turned  upward, 
she  had  unwarily  approached  too  near  the  bank ;  it  had  given 
way  with  her,  and  she  and  her  horse  had  been  precipitated  to  the 
pebbled  margin  of  the  river. 

I  never  saw  greater  consternation.  The  captain  was  dis- 
tracted; Lady  LiUycraft  fainting,  the  Squire  in  dismay,  and 
Master  Simon  at  his  wits  ends.  The  beautiful  creature  at  length 
showed  signs  of  returning  life;  she  opened  her  eyes;  looked 
around  her  upon  the  anxious  group,  and  comprehending  in  a  mo- 
ment the  nature  of  the  scene,  gave  a  sweet  smile,  and  putting  her 
hand  in  her  lover's,  exclaimed  feebly, ''  I  am  not  much  hurt,  Guy  I  ** 
I  could  have  taken  her  to  my  heart  for  that  single  exclamation. 

It  was  found,  indeed,  that  she  had  escaped  almost  miracu- 
lously, with  a  contusion  of  the  head,  a  sprained  ankle,  and  some 
slight  bruises.  After  her  wound  was  stanched,  she  was  taken  to 
a  neighboring  cottage,  until  a  carriage  could  be  summoned  to 
convey  her  home;  and  when  this  had  arrived,  the  cavalcade, 
which  had  issued  forth  so  gayly  on  this  enterprise,  returned  slowly 
and  pensively  to  the  HalL 

I  had  been  charmed  by  the  generous  spirit  shown  by  this 
young  creature,  who  amidst  pain  and  danger,  had  been  anzioiia 
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only  to  relieve  the  distress  of  those  aronnd  hor.  I  was  gratified, 
therefore,  by  the  universal  concern  displayed  by  Jiie  domestics  on 
our  return.  They  came  crowding  down  the  avenue,  each  eager 
to  render  assistance.  The  butler  stood  ready  with  some  curiously 
delicate  cordial ;  the  old  housekeeper  was  provided  with  half  a 
dozen  nostrums,  prepared  by  her  own  hands,  according  to  tht 
family  receipt  book ;  while  her  niece,  the  melting  Phoebe,  having 
no  other  way  of  assisting,  stood  wringing  her  hands,  and  weeping 
aloud. 

The  most  material  effect  that  is  likely  to  follow  this  accident| 
is  a  postponement  of  the  nuptials,  which  were  close  at  hand. 
Though  I  commiserate  the  impatience  of  the  captain  on  that  ao* 
count,  yet  I  should  not  otherwise  be  sorry  at  the  delay,  as  it  will 
give  me  a  better  opportunity  of  studying  the  characters  here 
assembled,  with  which  I  grow  more  and  more  entertained. 

I  cannot  but  perceive  that  the  worthy  Squire  is  quite  discon- 
certed at  the  unlucky  result  of  his  hawking  experiment,  and  this 
unfortunate  illustration  of  his  eulogy  on  female  equitation.  Old 
Christy,  too,  is  very  waspish,  having  been  sorely  twitted  by  Mas- 
ter Simon  for  having  let  his  hawk  fly  at  carrion.  As  to  the  &1- 
con,  in  the  confusion  occasioned  by  the  fair  Julia's  disaster,  the 
.bird  was  totally  forgotten.  I  make  no  doubt  she  has  made  the 
best  of  her  way  back  to  the  hospitable  hall  of  Sir  Watkyn  Wil* 
Uams  Wynne ;  and  may  very  possibly,  at  this  present  writing,  be 
ploming  her  wings  among  the  breeiy  bowers  of  Wynnstay. 


ST.  MARK'S  EVE. 

O  *lit  A  liMrftil  thlBf  to  b«  BO  mora. 

Or  tf  to  bo,  to  umader  after  death  t 

To  walk  aa  q>irlta  do,  in  brakea  aU  daj, 

Aad,  wbaa  tba  darkneaa  eomea,  to  gUda  la  patte 

That  laad  to  grarea ;  and  In  tba  allaat  Taolt, 

Wbera  Ilea  joar  own  pale  abroad,  to  borer  o*ar  U, 

Btriring  to  enter  joar  forbidden  oorpee. 

Dbtbxx. 

The  oonrersation  this  ereniDg  at  sapper-table  took  a  canons  tani 
on  the  subject  of  a  superstition,  formerly  rery  prevalent  in  thia 
part  of  the  country,  relative  to  the'  present  night  of  the  year, 
which  is  the  Eve  of  St  Mark's.  It  was  believed,  the  parson  in- 
formed OB,  that  if  any  one  would  watch  in  the  church  porch  on 
this  eve,  for  three  successive  years,  from  eleven  to  one  o'clock  at 
night,  he  would  see  on  the  third  year  the  shades  of  those  of  the 
parish  who  were  to  die  in  the  course  of  the  year,  pass  by  him  into 
church,  clad  in  their  usual  apparel. 

Dismal  as  such  a  sight  would  be,  he  assured  ns  that  it  was 
formerly  a  frequent  thing  for  persons  to  make  the  necessary 
vigils.  He  had  known  more  than  one  instance  in  his  time.  One 
old  woman,  who  pretended  to  have  seen  this  phantom  procession, 
was  an  object  of  great  awe  for  the  whole  year  afterwards,  and 
caused  much  uneasiness  and  miachiefl     If  she  shook  her  head 
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myBterioady  at  a  person,  it  was  like  a  death  warrant ;  and  she 
bad  nearly  caosed  the  death  of  a  sick  person  by  looking  ruefully 
in  at  the  window. 

There  was  also  an  old  man,  not  many  years  since,  of  a  sul- 
len, melancholy  temperament,  who  had  kept  two  vigils,  and  be« 
gan  to  excite  some  talk  in  the  village,  when,  fortunately  for  the 
public  comfort,  he  died  shortly  after  his  third  watching ;  very 
probably  from  a  cold  that  he  had  taken,  as  the  night  was  tern* 
pestuous.  It  was  reported  about  the  village,  however,  that  he 
had  seen  his  own  phantom  pass  by  him  into  the  church. 

This  led  to  the  mention  of  another  superstition  of  an  equally 
strange  and  melancholy  kind,  which,  however,  is  chiefly  confined 
to  Wales.  It  is  respecting  what  are  called  corpse  candles,  little 
wandering  fires,  of  a  pale  bluish  light,  that  move  about  like 
tapers  in  the  open  air,  and  a^  supposed  to  designate  the  way 
some  corpse  is  to  go.  One  was  seen  at  Lanylar,  late  at  night, 
hovering  up  and  down,  along  the  bank  of  the  Istwith,  and  was 
watched  by  the  neighbors  until  they  were  tired,  and  went  to  bed. 
Not  long  afterwards  there  came  a  comely  country  lass,  from 
Montgomeryshire,  to  see  her  friends,  who  dwelt  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river.  She  thought  to  ford  the  stream  at  the  very 
place  where  the  light  had  been  first  seen,  but  was  dissuaded  on 
account  of  the  height  of  the  flood.  She  walked  to  and  fro  along 
the  bank,  just  where  the  candle  had  moved,  waiting  for  the  sub 
siding  of  the  water.  She  at  length  endeavored  to  cross,  but  the 
poor  girl  was  drowned  in  the  attempt.* 

There  was  something  mournful  in  this  little  anecdote  of  rural 
•upeistition,  that  seemed  to  affect  all  the  listeners.  Indeed,  it  is 
eorions  to  remark  how  completely  a  conversation  of  the  kind  will 

*  Anbrej's  liiioeL 
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abaorb  the  aUexition  of  a  oiicle,  and  sober  down  its  gayety,  howw 
ever  boisterous.  B7  degrees  I  noticed  that  every  one  was  lean* 
ing  forward  orer  the  table,  with  eyes  earnestly  fixed  upon  the 
parson,  and  at  the  mention  of  corpse  candles  which  had  been  seen 
ftbout  the  chambw  of  a  young  lady  who  died  on  the  eve  of  her 
wedding-day,  Lady  LQlycrafi  turned  pale. 

I  have  witnessed  the  introduction  of  stories  of  the  kind  into 
Tarious  erening  circles ;  they  were  often  commenced  in  jest,  and 
listened  to  with  smiles ;  but  I  nerer  knew  the  most  gay  or  the 
most  enlightened  of  audiences,  that  were  not,  if  the  conrersation 
continued  for  any  length  of  time,  completely  and  solenmly  inter* 
ested  in  it  There  is,  I  beUere,  a  degree  of  superstition  lurking 
in  every  mind ;  and  I  doubt  if  any  one  can  thoroughly  examine 
all  his  secret  notions  and  impulses  without  detecting  it,  hidden, 
perhaps,  even  from  himsell  It  seems,  in  fact,  to  be  a  part  of 
our  nature,  like  instinct  in  animals,  acting  independently  of  oui 
reason.  It  is  often  found  existing  in  lofty  natures,  especially 
those  that  are  poetical  and  aspiring.  A  great  and  extraordinary 
poet  of  our  day,  whose  life  and  writings  evince  a  mind  subject  to 
powerful  exaltations,  is  said  to  believe  in  omens  and  secret  inti* 
mations.  Caesar,  it  is  well  known,  was  greatly  under  the  infla* 
ence  of  such  belief;  and  Napoleon  had  his  good  and  evil  daya^ 
and  his  presiding  star. 

As  to  the  worthy  parson,  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  is  strongly 
inclined  to  superstition.  He  is  naturally  credulous,  and  passes 
so  much  of  his  time  searching  out  popular  traditions  and  super- 
natural tales,  that  his  mind  has  probably  become  infected  by 
them.  He  has  lately  been  immersed  in  the  IKsmonolatria  (A 
Niched  Bemigius,  concerning  supernatural  occurrences  in  Lor- 
taihe,  and  the  writings  of  Joachimus  GamerariuSi  called  by  Yof 
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ihiB  the  Phceniz  of  Gennany ;  and  he  entertams  the  ladies  with 
■tories  from  them,  that  make  them  ahnost  afraid  to  go  to  bed  at 
night  I  have  been  charmed  mjself  with  some  of  the  wild  little 
superstitions  which  he  has  adduced  from  Blefkenius,  Scheflfer, 
and  others,  such  as  those  of  the  Laplanders  about  the  domestic 
spirits  which  wake  them  at  night,  and  summon  them  to  go  and 
fish ;  of  Thor,  the  deity  of  thunder,  who  has  power  of  life  and 
death,  health  and  sickness,  and  who,  armed  with  the  rainbow, 
shoots  his  arrows  at  those  evil  demons  which  lire  on  the  tops  of  rocks 
and  mountains,  and  infest  the  lakes ;  of  the  Juhles  or  Juhlafolket^ 
▼agrant  troops  of  spirits,  which  roam  the  air,  and  wander  up  and 
down  by  forests  and  mountains,  and  the  moonlight  sides  of  hills. 

The  parson  never  openly  professes  his  belief  in  ghosts,  but  I 
have  remarked  that  he  has  a  suspicious  way  of  pressing  great 
names  into  the  defence  of  supernatural  doctrines,  and  making 
philosophers  and  saints  fight  for  him.  He  expatiates  at  large  on 
the  opinions  of  the  ancient  philosophers  about  larves,  or  noctur- 
nal phantoms,  the  spirits  of  the  wicked,  which  wandered  like  ex- 
iles about  the  earth  ;  and  about  those  spiritual  beings  which 
abode  in  the  air>  but  descended  occasionally  to  earth,  and  mingled 
among  mortals,  acting  as  agents  between  them  and  the  gods. 
He  quotes  also  from  Philo  the  rabbi,  the  contemporary  of  the 
apostles,  and,  according  to  some,  the  friend  of  St.  Paul,  who  says 
that  the  air  is  full  of  spirits  of  diflerent  ranks ;  some  destined  for 
a  time  to  exist  in  mortal  bodies,  from  which,  being  emancipated, 
they  pass  and  repass  between  heaven  and  earth,  as  agents  or 
messengers  in  the  service  of  the  Deity. 

But  the  worthy  UtUe  man  assumes  a  bolder  tone  when  he 
q.iotes  from  the  others  of  the  church ;  such  as  St  Jerome,  whn 
gives  it  as  the  opinion  of  all  the  doctora^  that  the  air  is  filled  with 
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powers  opposed  to  each  other ;  and  Ladantins,  who  says  that 
eorrapt  and  dangen>a8  spirits  wander  orer  the  earth,  and  seek  to 
console  themselves  for  their  own  fall  by  effecting  the  rain  of  the 
hnman  race ;  and  Clemens  Alenndrinos,  who  is  of  opinion  that 
the  sonls  of  the  blessed  have  knowledge  of  what  passes  among 
Bien,  the  same  as  angels  have. 

I  am  now  alone  in  my  chamber,  but  these  themes  have  taken 
foch  hold  of  my  imagination,  that  I  cannot  sleep.  The  room  in 
which  I  sit  is  just  fitted  to  foster  snch  a  state  of  mind.  The 
walls  are  hong  with  tapestry,  the  figures  of  which  are  faded,  and 
look  like  unsubstantial  shapes  melting  away  from  sight.  Over 
the  fireplace  is  the  portrait  of  a  lady,  who,  according  to  the 
housekeeper's  tradition,  pined  to  death  for  the  loss  of  her  lover 
in  the  battle  of  Blenheim.  She  has  a  most  pale  and  plaintive 
countenance,  and  seems  to  fix  her  eyes  mournfully  upon  me.  The 
family  have  long  since  retired.  I  have  heard  their  steps  die  away, 
and  the  distant  doors  clap  to  after  them.  The  murmur  of  voiceo, 
and  the  peal  of  remote  lau^ter,  no  longer  reach  the  ear.  The 
clock  from  the  church,  in  which  so  many  of  the  former  inhabitants 
of  this  house  lie  buried,  has  chimed  the  awful  hour  of  midnight. 

I  have  sat  by  the  window  and  mused  upon  the  dusky  land- 
scape, watching  the  lights  disappearing,  one  by  one,  from  the 
distant  village ;  and  the  moon  rising  in  her  silent  majesty,  and 
leading  up  all  the  silver  pomp  of  heaven.  As  I  have  gazed  upon 
these  quiet  groves  and  shadowy  lawns,  silvered  over,  and  imper- 
fectly lighted  by  streaks  of  dewy  moonshine,  my  mind  has  been 
crowded  by  ''  thick  coming  fancies,"  concerning  those 
beings  which 

** wal^  the  earth 

XJnat&Dt  both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  deefw* 
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Are  there,  indeed,  such  beings?  Is  this  space  bet'vveen  nr 
and  the  Deity  filled  up  by  innumerable  orders  of  spiritual  beings 
forming  the  same  gradations  between  the  human  soul  and  divine 
perfection,  that  we  see  prevailing  from  humanity  downwards  to 
the  meanest  insect  t  It  is  a  sublime  and  beautiful  doctrine,  in* 
culcated  by  the  early  fathers,  that  there  are  guardian  angels  ap- 
pointed to  watch  over  cities  and  nations ;  to  take  care  of  the 
welfare  of  good  men,  and  to  guard  and  guide  the  steps  of  help- 
less infancy.  ''  Nothing,"  says  St  Jerome,  '^  gives  us  a  greater 
idea  of  the  dignity  of  our  soul,  than  that  Gkni  has  given  each  of 
us,  at  the  moment  of  our  birth,  an  angel  to  have  care  of  it." 

Even  the  doctrine  of  departed  spirits  returning  to  visit  the 
scenes  and  beings  which  were  dear  to  them  during  the  body's 
existence,  though  it  has  been  debased  by  the  absurd  superstitions 
of  the  vulgar,  in  itself  is  awfully  solemn  and  sublime.  However 
lightly  it  may  be  ridiculed,  yet  the  attention  involuntarily 
yielded  to  it  whenever  it  is  made  the  subject  of  serious  discus- 
sion ;  its  prevalence  in  all  ages  and  countries,  and  even  among 
newly-discovered  nations,  that  have  had  no  previous  interchange 
of  thought  with  other  parts  of  the  world,  prove  it  to  be  one  of 
those  mysterious,  and  almost  instinctive  belie&,  to  which,  if  left 
to  ourselves,  we  should  naturally  incline. 

In  spite  of  all  the  pride  of  reason  and  philosophy,  a  vague 
doubt  will  still  lurk  in  the  mind,  and  perhaps  will  never  be  per* 
fecUy  eradicated ;  as  it  is  concerning  a  matter  that  does  not  ad- 
mit of  positive  demonstration.  Every  thing  connected  with  our 
spiritual  nature  is  full  of  doubt  and  difficulty.  <<  We  are  fear- 
fully and  wonderfully  made ; "  we  are  surrounded  by  mysteries, 
and  we  are  mysteries  even  to  ourselves.  Who  yet  has  been  able 
to  comprehend  and  describe  the  nature  of  the  soul,  its  connection 

6* 
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with  tbe  bodjy  or  in  what  part  of  the  frame  it  is  MtuatedT  Wc 
know  merely  that  it  does  exist ;  bat  whence  it  came,  and  when 
it  enteied  into  as,  and  how  it  is  retained,  and  where  it  is  seated, 
and  how  it  operates,  are  all  matters  of  mere  specnlation,  and  con 
tradictory  theories.  If^  then,  we  are  thas  ignorant  of  this  spirit 
oal  essence,  even  while  it  fi)rms  a  part  of  ourselves,  and  is  ooa- 
tinuallj  present  to  oar  conscioasness,  how  can  we  pretend  to  ae- 
certain  or  to  deny  its  powers  and  operations  when  released  from 
its  fleshly  prison-hoase  t  It  is  more  the  manner,  therefore,  in 
which  this  superstition  has  been  degraded,  than  its  intrinsic  ab- 
riardity,  that  has  brought  it  into  contempt.  Raise  it  above  the 
frivolous  parposes  to  which  it  has  been  applied,  strip  it  of  the 
gloom  and  horror  with  which  it  has  been  surrounded,  and  none 
of  the  whole  circle  of  visionary  creeds  could  more  delightfully 
elevate  the  imagination,  or  more  tenderly  affect  the  heart  It 
would  become  a  sovereign  comfort  at  the  bed  of  death,  soothing 
the  bitter  tear  wrung  from  us  by  the  agony  of  our  mortal  sepa- 
ration. What  could  be  more  consoling  than  the  idea,  that  the 
souls  of  those  Vhom  we  once  loved,  were  permitted  to  return  and 
watch  over  our  welfare  t  That  affectionate  and  guardian  spirits 
sat  by  our  pillows  when  we  slept,  keeping  a  vigil  over  our  most 
helpless  hours  t  That  beauty  and  innocence  which  had  languished 
into  the  tomb,  yet  smiled  unseen  around  us,  revealing  themselves 
in  those  blest  dreams  wherein  we  live  over  again  the  hours  of  past 
endearment  t  A  belief  of  this  kind  woold,  I  should  think,  be  a 
new  incentive  to  virtue ;  rendering  as  circumspect  even  in  oar 
secret  moments,  from  the  idea  that  those  we  once  loved  and  hon- 
ored were  invisible  witnesses  of  all  our  actions. 

It  would  take  away,  too^  from  that  loneHness  and  destitution 
which  we  are  apt  to  feel  more  and  more  as  we  get  on  in  our  pil 
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ghmage  tHrough  iLe  wilderness  of  this  world,  and  find  that  those 
who  set  forward  with  ns,  lovingly,  and  cheerily,  on  the  journey, 
have  one  by  one  dropped  away  from  oar  side.  Place  the  super- 
stition in  this  light,  and  I  confess  I  should  like  to  be  a  believer  in 
it  I  see  nothing  in  it  that  is  incompatible  with  the  tender  and 
merciful  nature  of  our  religion,  nor  revolting  to  the  wishes  and 
affections  of  the  heart 

There  are  departed  beings  whom  I  have  loved  as  I  never  again  , 
shall  love  in  this  world ;— who  have  loved  me  as  I  never  again 
shall  be  loved  I  If  such  beings  do  ever  retain  in  their  blessed 
spheres  the  attachments  which  they  felt  on  earth ;  if  they  take  an 
interest  in  the  p(X)r  concerns  of  transient  mortality,  and  are  per- 
mitted to  hold  communion  with  those  whom  they  have  loved  on 
earth,  I  feel  as  if  now,  at  this  deep  hour  of  night,  in  this  silence 
and  solitude,  I  could  receive  their  visitation  with  the  most  solemn, 
but  unalloyed  delight 

In  truth,  such  visitations  would  be  too  happy  for  this  world ; 
they  would  be  incompatible  with  the  nature  of  this  imperfect  state 
of  being.  We  are  here  placed  in  a  mere  scene  of  spiritual  thral- 
dom and  restraint  Our  souls  are  shut  in  and  limited  by  bounds 
and  barriers ;  shackled  by  mortal  infirmities,  and  subject  to  aU 
the  gross  impediments  of  matter.  In  vain  would  they  seek  to 
act  independently  of  the  body,  and  to  mingle  together  in  spiritual 
*ntercourse«  They  can  only  act  here  through  their  fleshly  organs. 
Their  earthly  loves  are  made  up  of  transient  embraces  and  long 
separations.  The  most  intimate  friendship,  of  what  brief  and 
scattered  portions  of  time  does  it  consist  I  We  take  each  other 
by  the  Land,  and  we  exchange  a  few  words  and  looks  of  kindness, 
and  w«  rejoice  together  for  a  few  short  moments,  and  then  da^'Sf 
oionths,  years  intervene^  and  we  see  and  know  nothing  of  each 
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Other.  Or,  granting  that  we  dwell  together  for  the  foil  aeason  of 
this  our  mortal  life,  the  grave  soon  closes  its  gates  between  as, 
and  then  oar  spirits  are  doomed  to  remain  in  separation  and 
widowhood ;  antil  they  meet  again  in  that  more  perfect  state  ol 
being,  where  sool  will  dwell  with  soal  in  blissfol  conunauion,  and 
there  will  be  neither  death,  nor  absence,  nor  any  thing  else  to  in 
terrnpt  oifr  felicity. 


\*  In  the  foregoing  paper  I  have  alladed  to  the  writings  of 
some  of  the  old  Jewish  rabbins.  They  aboand  with  wild  theo- 
ries ;  but  among  them  are  many  truly  poetical  flights ;  and  their 
ideas  are  often  very  beautifully  expressed.  Their  speculations  on 
the  nature  of  angels  are  carious  and  fanciful,  though  much  resem- 
bling  the  doctrines  of  the  ancient  philosophers.  In  the  writings 
of  the  Rabbi  Eleazer  is  an  account  of  the  temptation  of  our  first 
parents,  and  the  fall  of  the  angels,  which  the  parson  pointed  out 
to  me  as  haying  probably  furnished  some  of  the  groundwork  for 
«  Paradise  Lost" 

According  to  Eleazer,  the  ministering  angels  said  to  the 
Deity,  "  What  is  there  in  man  that  thou  makest  him  of  such  im- 
portance t  Is  he  any  thing  else  than  vanity  t  for  he  can  scarcely 
reason  a  little  on  terrestrial  things."  To  which  God  replied, 
**  Do  you  imagine  that  I  will  be  exalted  and  glorified  only  by  yoa 
here  above  t  I  am  the  same  below  that  I  am  here.  Who  is 
there  among  you  that  can  call  all  the  creatures  by  their  names  1  ** 
There  was  none  found  among  them  that  could  do  so.  At  that 
moment  Adam  arose,  and  called  all  the  creatores  by  their  name. 
Seeing  which,  the  ministering  angels  said  among  themaelT«ii| 
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"Let  ni  consult  together  how  we  ma^  ohm  Adam  to  sin  againil 
the  Creator,  otherwise  he  will  not  &il  to  become  our  master" 

Sammael,  wbo  was  a  great  prince  in  the  heavens,  was  present 
at  this  council,  with  the  aainte  of  the  first  order,  and  the  seraphim 
of  six  bands.  Sammafil  chose  several  out  of  the  twelve  orders  to 
accompany  him,  and  descended  below,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
all  the  creatures  which  Qod  hod  created.  He  found  none  more 
cmining  and  more  fit  to  do  evil  than  the  serpent. 

The  Rabbi  then  treats  of  the  sedoction  and  the  fall  of  nuu  t 
of  the  consequent  fall  of  the  demon,  and  the  punishment  which 
God  inflicted  on  Adam,  Eve,  and  the  serpent.  "He  made  them 
aQ  come  before  him ;  prononoced  nine  maledictions  ou  Adam  and 
Eve,  and  condemned  them  to  sufier  death ;  and  he  preci{nt4t«d 
Samma^l  and  all  his  band  from  heaven.  He  cat  off  the  feet  of 
the  serpent,  which  had  before  the  figure  of  a  camel,  (Sammoel 
having  been  mounted  on  him,)  and  he  cursed  him  among  all 
beaste  and  animals." 


GENTILrrY. 

TnM  G«tri«  iCttdeth  la  th«  tndt 
or  Tirtaou  life.  BoC  iB  tlM  flethl7  Um  ; 
Por  bkmd  U  kalt,  but  Geatrie  is  diriati 

MiBBOB  roB  MAOwnAnib 

I  UAVl  mentioned  some  peculiarities  of  the  Squire  in  the  ednoa 
tion  of  his  sons ;  bat  I  would  not  have  it  thought  that  his  instruc- 
tions were  directed  chiefly  to  their  personal  accomplishments.  He 
took  great  pains  also  to  i*rm  their  minds,  and  to  inculcate  what 
he  calls  good  old  English  principles,  such  as  are  laid  down  in  the 
writings  of  Peachem  and  his  contemporaries.  There  is  one  au- 
thor of  whom  he  cannot  speak  without  indignation,  which  ia 
Chesterfield.  He  avers  that  he  did  much,  for  a  time,  to  injure 
the  true  national  character,  and  to  introduce  instead  of  open 
manly  sincerity,  a  hollow  perfidious  courtliness.  ^'  His  maxims,** 
he  affirms,  *'  were  calculated  to  chill  the  delightful  enthusiasm  of 
youth,  and  to  make  them  ashamed  of  that  romance  which  is  the 
dawn  of  generous  manhood,  and  to  impart  to  them  a  cold  polish 
and  a  premature  worldliness.** 

"  Many  of  Lord  Chesterfield^s  maxims  would  make  a  young 
man  a  mere  man  of  pleasure ;  but  an  English  gentleman  should 
not  be  a  mere  man  of  pleasure.  He  has  no  right  to  such  selfish 
indulgence.    H*8  ease,  his  leisure,  his  opulence,  are  debts  dne  to 
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his  country,  which  he  must  ever  stand  ready  U)  discharga  He 
should  be  a  man  at  all  points ;  simple,  frank,  coorteous,  intelli- 
gent, accomplished,  and  informed ;  upright,  intrepid,  and  disin- 
terested ;  one  who  can  mingle  among  freemen ;  who  can  cope  with 
statesmen ;  who  can  champion  his  country  and  its  rights  either  at 
home  or  abroad.  In  a  country  like  England,  where  there  is  such 
free  and  unbounded  scope  for  the  exertion  of  intellect,  and  where 
opinion  and  example  have  such  weight  with  the  people,  every 
gentleman  of  fortune  and  leisure  should  feel  himself  bound  to 
employ  himself  in  some  way  towards  promoting  the  prosperity  or 
glory  of  the  nation.  In  a  country  where  intellect  and  action  are 
trammelled  and  restrained,  men  of  rank  and  fortune  may  become 
idlers  and  triflers  with  impunity;  but  an  English  coxcomb  is 
inexcusable ;  and  this,  perhaps,  is  the  reason  why  he  is  the  most 
offensive  and  insupportable  coxcomb  in  the  world.** 

The  Squire,  as  Frank  Bracebridge  informs  me,  would  often 
Hold  forth  in  this  manner  to  his  sons  when  they  were  about  leav* 
ing  the  paternal  roof;  one  to  travel  abroad,  one  to  go  to  the  army, 
and  one  to  the  university.  He  used  to  have  them  with  him  in 
the  library,  which  is  hung  with  the  portraits  of  Sydney,  Surrey, 
Baleigh,  Wyat,  and  others.  *'  Look  at  those  models  of  true  Eng- 
ish  gentlemen,  my  sons,"  he  would  say  with  enthusiasm ;  ^*  those 
were  men  that  wreathed  the  gpraces  of  the  most  delicate  and  re- 
fined taste  around  the  stem  virtues  of  'the  soldier ;  that  mingled 
what  was  gentle  and  gracious,  with  what  was  hardy  and  manly ; 
that  possessed  the  true  chivalry  of  spirit  which  is  the  exalted 
essence  of  manhood.  They  are  the  lights  by  which  the  youth  of 
the  c-.untry  should  array  themselves.  They  were  the  patterns  and 
idols  of  their  country  at  home ;  they  were  the  illustrators  of  its 
dignity  abroad.     *•  Surrey,'  says  Camden,  '  was  the  first  nobleman 
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that  Hlostrated  his  high  birth  with  the  beauty  of  learning.  He 
was  acknowledged  to  be  the  gallantest  man,  the  politeet  lover, 
and  the  completest  gentleman  of  his  time.'  And  as  to  Wyat,  hia 
friend  Sorrej  most  amiably  testifies  of  him,  that  his  person  was 
majestic  and  beaatifnl,  his  visage  '  stem  and  mild ; '  that  he 
song,  and  played  the  lute  with  remarkable  sweetness ;  spoke  for* 
eign  languages  with  grace  and  fluency,  and  possessed  an  inex- 
haustible fund  of  wit  And  see  what  a  high  commendation  is 
passed  upon  these  illustrious  friends :  '  They  were  the  two  chief- 
tains, who,  having  travelled  into  Italy,  and  there  tasted  the  sweet 
and  stately  measures  and  style  of  the  Italian  poetry,  greatly  pol- 
ished our  rude  and  homely  manner  of  vulgar  poetry  from  what  it 
had  been  before,  and  therefore  may  be  justly  called  the  reformers 
of  our  English  poetry  and  style.'  And  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  who 
has  left  us  such  monuments  of  elegant  thought  and  generous  sen- 
timent, and  who  illustrated  his  chivalrous  spirit  so  gloriously  in 
the  field.  And  Sir  Walter  Baleigh,  the  elegant  courtier,  the  in- 
trepid soldier,  the  enterprising  discoverer,  the  enlightened  phi- 
losopher, the  magnanimous  martyr.  These  are  the  men  for  Eng- 
lish gentlemen  to  study.  Chesterfield,  with  his  cold  and  courtly 
maxims,  would  have  chilled  and  impoverished  such  spirits.  He 
would  have  blighted  all  the  budding  romance  of  their  tempera- 
ments. Sydney  would  never  have  written  his  Arcadia,  nor  Sur- 
rey have  challenged  the  world  in  vindication  of  the  beauties  of  hia 
Oeraldine.  These  are  the  men,  my  sons,"  the  Squire  will  con- 
tinue, '^  that  show  to  what  our  national  character  may  be  exalted, 
when  its  strong  and  powerful  qualities  are  duly  wrought  up  and 
refined.  The  solidest  bodies  are  capable  of  the  highest  polish  ;  and 
there  is  no  character  that  may  be  wrought  to  a  more  exquisite  and 
unsullied  brightness,  than  that  of  the  true  English  gentleman*** 
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WheD  Gay  was  about  to  depart  for  the  army,  the  Squire  again 
loot,  him  aside,  and  gave  him  a  long  exhortation.  He  warned 
him  againdt  that  aflfectation  of  cold-blooded  indifference,  which  ho 
was  told  was  cultivated  by  the  young  British  officers,  among 
whom  it  was  a  study  to  '^  sink  the  soldier "  in  the  mere  man  of 
fiishion.  ''  A  soldier,"  said  he,  '*  without  pride  and  enthusiasm 
in  his  profession,  is  a  mere  sanguinary  hireling.  Nothing  distin- 
guishes him  from  the  mercenary  bravo  but  a  spirit  of  patriotism, 
or  thirst  for  glory.  It  is  the  fashion,  nowadays,  my  son,"  said 
he,  '^  to  laugh  at  the  spirit  of  chivalry ;  when  that  spirit  is  reallj 
extinct,  the  profession  of  the  soldier  becomes  a  mere  trade  of 
blood."  He  then  set  before  him  the  conduct  of  Edward  the 
Black  Prince,  who  is  his  mirror  of  chivalry ;  valiant,  generous, 
affable,  humane ;  gallant  in  the  field ;  but  when  he  came  to  dwell 
on  his  courtesy  toward  his  prisoner,  the  king  of  France ;  how  he 
received  him  in  his  tent,  rather  as  a  conqueror  than  as  a  captive ; 
attended  on  him  at  table  like  one  of  his  retinue ;  rode  uncovered 
beside  him  on  his  .entry  into  London,  mounted  on  a  conmion  pal« 
£rey,  while  his  prisoner  was  mounted  in  state  on  a  white  steed  of 
stately  beauty ;  the  tears  of  enthusiasm  stood  in  the  old  gentle- 
man's eyes. 

Finally,  on  taking  leave,  the  good  Squire  put  in  his  son's 
hands,  as  a  manual,  one  of  his  &vorite  old  volumes,  the  Life  of 
the  Chevalier  Bayard,  by  Gk)defroy ;  on  a  blank  page  of  which  ho 
had  written  an  extract  from  the  Morte  d' Arthur,  containing  the 
eulogy  of  Sir  Ector  over  the  body  of  Sir  Launcelot  of  the  Lake, 
which  the  Squire  considers  as  comprising  the  excellencies  of  a 
true  soldier.  "  Ah,  Sir  Launcelot !  thon  wert  head  of  all  Chris- 
tian knights ;  now  there  thou  liest :  thou  were  never  matched  of 
tione  earthly  knights-hands.     And  thou  wert  the  curtiest  knight 
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tbat  ever  baie  ihield.  And  thoa  were  the  tmest  friend  to  thy 
lover  that  ever  bestrood  lioree ;  and  thoa  were  the  truest  lover  of 
a  Binfull  man  that  ever  loved  woman.  And  thoa  were  the  kind- 
est man  that  ever  stroc^  with  swwd ;  and  thoa  were  the  goodli« 
est  person  that  ever  came  among  the  presse  of  knights.  And 
thoa  were  the  meekest  man  and  the  gentlest  that  ever  eate  in 
hall  among  ladies.  And  thoa  were  the  sternest  knight  to  thj 
BBortal  toe  that  ever  pat  speare  in  rest.** 


i  u  i 


►.v.^ 


FORTUNE-TELLINa. 

BMh  bkty,  Meh  town,  tad  ervrj  Tflligtt, 

Allbfdi  at  dthar  aa  ilmf  or  pOlagoi. 

And  if  the  weetlMr  be  eoM  and  nw, 

Then  In  »  Imuh  we  tomble  oa  itnw. 

If  wann  and  fldr,  hj  jMhooek  and  niqr-ooek, 

The  llelda  win  aflbrd  na  a  hedfe  or  a  haj-«oek. 

MnotT  Bmoah^ 

As  I  was  walking  one  evening  with  the  Oxonian,  Master  SimoOi 
and  the  general,  in  a  meadow  not  far  from  the  village,  we  heard 
the  sound  of  a  fiddle,  mdely  played,  and  looking  in  the  direction 
whence  it  came,  we  saw  a  thread  of  smoke  curling  up  from 
among  the  trees.  The  sound  of  music  is  always  attractive ;  for, 
wherever  there  is  music,  there  is  good  humor,  or  good-wilL  We 
passed  along  a  footpath,  and  had  a  peep,  through  a  break  in  the 
hedge,  at  the  musician  and  his  party,  when  the  Oxonian  gave  us 
a  wink,  and  told  us  that  if  we  would  follow  him,  we  should  have 
some  sport 

It  proved  to  be  a  gipsy  encampment,  consisting  of  three  or 
four  little  cabins,  or  tents,  made  of  blankets  and  sail  cloth, 
spread  over  hoops  stuck  in  the  ground.  It  was  on  one  side  of  a 
green  lane,  close  under  a  hawthorn  hedge,  with  a  broad  beech« 
tree  spreading  above  it  A  small  riU  tinkled  along  close  by, 
through  the  fresh  sward,  that  looked  like  a  carpet 
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A  tea-kettle  was  hanging  by  a  crooked  piece  of  iron,  orer  a 
fire  made  from  dry  sticks  and  leaves,  and  two  old  gipsies,  in  red 
cloaks,  sat  crouched  on  the  grass,  gossiping  over  their  evening  cop 
of  tea ;  for  these  oreatores,  though  they  live  in  the  open  air,  have 
their  ideas  of  fireside  comforts.  There  were  two  or  three  children 
sleeping  on  the  straw  with  which  the  tents  were  littered ;  a  couple 
of  donkeys  were  gradng  in  the  lane,  and  a  thievish-looking  dog 
was  lying  before  the  fire.  Some  of  the  younger  gipsies  were  dano- 
ing  to  the  music  of  a  fiddle,  played  by  a  tall,  slender  stripling,  in 
an  old  frock  coat,  with  a  peacock's  feather  stuck  in  his  hatband. 

As  we  approached,  a  gipsy  girl,  with  a  pair  of  fine  roguish 
eyes,  came  up,  and,  as  usual,  offered  to  tell  our  fortunes.  I  could 
not  but  admire  a  certain  degree  of  slattern  elegance  about  the 
baggage.  Her  long  black  silken  hair  was  curiously  plaited  in 
numerous  small  braids,  and  negligently  put  up  in  a  picturesque 
style  that  a  painter  might  have  been  proud  to  have  devised.  Her 
dress  was  of  figured  chintz,  rather  ragged,  and  not  over  clean, 
but  of  a  variety  of  most  harmonious  and  agreeable  colors ;  for 
these  beings  have  a  singularly  fine  eye  for  colors.  Her  straw  hat 
was  in  her  hand,  and  a  red  cloak  thrown  over  one  arm. 

The  Oxonian  offered  at  once  to  have  his  fortune  told,  and  the 
girl  began  with  the  usual  volubility  of  her  race ;  but  he  drew  her 
on  one  side,  near  the  hedge,  as  he  said  he  had  no  idea  of  having 
his  secrets  overheard.  I  saw  he  was  talking  to  her  instead  of  she 
to  him,  and  by  his  glancing  towards  us  now  and  then,  that  he 
was  giving  the  baggage  some  private  hints.  When  they  returned 
to  us,  he  assumed  a  very  serious  air.  "  Zounds  I  **  said  he,  **  it's 
very  astonishing  how  these  creatures  come  by  their  knowledge, 
this  girl  has  told  me  some  things  that  I  thought  no  one  knew  bat 
myself!'* 
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The  gir!  now  assaQed  the  general :  ^'  Come,  your  honor,**  said 
she,  "I  see  by  your  face  you're  a  lacky  man ;  but  you're  not 
happy  in  your  mind ;  you're  not,  indeed,  sir :  but  have  a  good 
heart,  and  give  me  a  good  piece  of  silver,  and  Til  tell  you  a  nice 
fortune." 

The  general  had  received  all  her  approaches  with  a  banter, 
and  had  suffered  her  to  get  hold  of  his  hand ;  but  at  the  mention 
of  the  piece  of  silver,  he  hemmed,  looked  grave,  and  turning  to 
us,  asked  if  we  had  not  better  continue  our  walk.  *^  Come,  my 
master,  "  said  the  girl,  archly,  *'  you'd  not  be  in  such  a  hurry,  if 
you  knew  all  that  I  could  tell  you  about  a  fair  lady  that  has  a 
notion  for  you.  Come,  sir,  old  love  bums  strong ;  there's  many 
a  one  comes  to  see  weddings  that  go  away  brides  themselves ! "— * 
Here  the  girl  whispered  something  in  a  low  voice,  at  which  the 
general  colored  up,  was  a  little  fluttered,  and  suffered  himself  to 
be  drawn  aside  under  the  hedge,  where  he  appeared  to  listen  to 
her  with  great  earnestness,  and  at  the  end  paid  her  half-a-crown 
with  the  air  of  a  man  that  has  got  the  worth  of  his  money. 

The  girl  next  made  her  attack  upon  Master  Simon,  who,  how« 
ever,  was  too  old  a  bird  to  be  caught,  knowing  that  it  would  end 
in  an  attack  upon  his  purse,  about  which  he  is  a  little  sensitive. 
As  he  has  a  great  notion,  however,  of  being  considered  a  royster, 
he  chucked  her  under  the  chin,  played  her  off  with  rather  broad 
jokes,  and  put  on  something  of  the  rake-helly  air,  that  we  see 
now  and  then  assumed  on  the  stage,  by  the  sad-boy  gentlemen  of 
the  old  school.  "  Ah,  your  honor,"  said  the  girl,  with  a  malioious 
leer,  "  you  were  not  in  such  a  tantrum  last  year,  when  I  told  yon 
about  the  widow  you  kn^w  who ;  but  if  you  had  taken  a  friend's 
advice,  you'd  never  have  come  away  from  Doncaster  races  W7th  a 
flea  in  yoor  earl** 
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Therti  was  a  socret  sting  in  this  speech  that  seemed  quite  t€ 
disconcert  Master  Simon.  He  jerked  awaj  his  hand  in  a  pet, 
smacked  his  whip,  whistled  to  his  dogs,  and  intimated  that  it  was 
high  time  to  go  home.  The  girl,  however,  was  determined  not  to 
lose  her  harvest.  She  now  tamed  npon  me,  and,  as  I  have  a 
weakness  of  spirit  where  there  is  a  pretty  fiM^e  concerned,  she 
soon  idieedled  me  oat  of  m  j  money,  and,  in  retam,  read  me  a  for- 
tune ;  which,  if  it  prove  trne,  and  I  am  determined  to  believe  it, 
will  make  me  one  of  the  lackiest  men  in  the  chronicles  of  Capid. 

I  saw  that  the  Oxonian  was  at  the  bottom  of  all  this  oracalai 
mystery,  and  was  disposed  to  amase  himself  with  the  general, 
whose  tender  approaches  to  the  widow  have  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  wag.  I  was  a  little  carious,  however,  to  know  the  mean- 
ing of  the  dark  hints  which  had  so  suddenly  disconcerted  Mastei 
Simon ;  and  took  occasion  to  fall  in  the  rear  with  the  Oxonian  oc 
our  way  home,  when  he  laughed  heartily  at  my  qaestions,  and 
gave  me  ample  information  on  the  sabject. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  Master  Simon  has  met  with 
a  sad  rebuff  since  my  Christmas  visit  to  the  Hall.  He  used  at 
that  time  to  be  joked  about  a  widow,  a  fine  dashing  woman,  as 
he  privately  informed  me.  I  had  supposed  the  pleasure  he  be- 
trayed on  these  occasions  resulted  from  the  usual  fondness  of  old 
bachelors  for  being  teased  about  getting  married,  and  about  flirt- 
ing, and  beiag  fickle  and  false-hearted.  I  am  assured,  however, 
that  Master  Simon  had  really  persuaded  himself  the  widow  had 
a  kindness  for  him ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  had  been  at 
some  extraordinary  expense  in  new  clothes,  and  had  aotnally  got 
Frank  Bracebridge  to  order  him  a  coat  from  Stultz.  He  began 
to  throw  out  hints  about  the  importance  of  a  man's  settling  him- 
self in  life  before  he  grew  old ;  he  would  look  grave  whenevM 
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tb»  widow  and  matrimony  were  mentioned  in  the  same  sentence 
and  privately  asked  the  opinion  of  the  Squire  and  parson  abonl 
the  prudence  of  marrying  a  widow  with  a  rich  jointure,  but  who 
had  several  children. 

An  important  member  of  a  great  family  connection  cannoi 
harp  much  upon  the  theme  of  matrimony  without  its  taking  wind ; 
and  it  soon  got  buzzed  about  that  Mr.  Simon  Bracebridge  wai 
actually  gone  to  Doncaster  races,  with  a  new  horse ;  but  that  he 
meant  to  return  in  a  curricle  with  a  lady  by  his  side.  Master 
Simon  did,  indeed,  go  to  the  races,  and  that  with  a  new  horse ; 
and  the  dashing  widow  did  make  her  appearance  in  her  curricle ; 
but  it  was  unfortunately  driven  by  a  strapping  young  Irish  dra- 
goon, with  whom  even  Master  Simon's  self-complacency  would  not 
alloXr  him  to  venture  into  competition,  and  to  whom  she  was  mar- 
ried shortly  afterwards. 

It  was  a  matter  of  sore  chagrin  to  Master  Simon  for  several 
months,  having  never  before  been  fully  committed.  The  dullest 
head  in  the  family  had  a  joke  upon  him ;  and  there  is  no  one  that 
likes  less  to  be  bantered  than  an  absolute  joker.  He  took  refuge 
for  a  time  at  Lady  LiUycraf^s  until  tile  auitter  should  blow  over ; 
and  occupied  himself  by  looking  over  her  accounts,  regulating 
the  village  choir,  and  inculcating  loyalty  into  a  pet  bullfinch,  by 
teaching  him  to  whistle  '^  Qod  save  the  King." 

He  has  now  pretty  nearly  recovered  from  the  mortification ; 
Dolds  up  his  heady  and  laughs  as  much  as  any  one ;  again  affects 
lo  pity  married  men,  and  is  particularly  facetious  about  widows, 
when  Lady  Lillycraft  is  not  by.  His  only  time  of  trial  is  when 
the  general  gets  hold  of  him,  who  is  infinitely  heavy  and  perse- 
rering  in  his  waggery,  and  will  interweave  a  dull  joke  through 
the  various  topics  of  a  whole  dinner-time.     Master  Simon  often 


pttniw  these  fttUcka  hj  a  staim  &om  Hia  old  work  of  "  Onfritfi 
i-olicitor  for  Lore : " 

"  Til  In  tbIs  to  woo*  >  widow  orar  long 

Inoaea  or  Mm  her  mind  joninmjrpraoeini 
VUowi  >n  nblk,  In  the)'  old  or  joaag, 
lad  tf  brir  wilw  Ttnii«  man  tlier  wm  dMNhc." 


LOVE  CHARMS. 


Gome,  do  not  weepi  mj  glri. 


Foifet  him,  pret^  penstrenoM;  there  wQI 
CoBM  ot]i«n»  erexy  dtj,  as  good  is  how 

Bn  J.  BvoKLon, 

The  approach  of  a  wedding  in  a  family  is  always  an  event  of 
great  importance,  but  particularly  so  in  a  hoosehold  like  this,  in 
a  retired  part  of  the  country.  Master  Simon,  who  is  a  pervading 
spirit,  and,  through  means  of  the  butler  and  housekeeper,  knows 
every  thing  that  goes  forward,  tells  me  that  the  maid-servants  are 
continually  trying  their  fortunes,  and  that  the  servants'-hall  has 
of  late  been  quite  a  scene  of  incantation. 

It  is  amusing  to  notice  how  the  oddities  of  the  head  of  a  fam* 
ily  flow  down  through  all  the  branches.  The  Squire,  in  the  in- 
dulgeu'j'j  of  his  love  of  every  thing  which  smacks  of  old  times, 
has  helJ  so  man}'  grave  conversations  with  the  parson  at  table, 
about  popular  superstitions  and  traditional  rites,  that  they  have 
been  carried  from  the  parlor  to  the  kitchen  by  the  listening  do* 
mestics,  and,  being  apparently  sanctioned  by  such  high  authorityi 
the  whole  house  has  become  infected  by  them. 

The  servants  are  all  versed  in  the  common  modes  of  trying 
lock,  and  the  charms  to  insure  constancy.    They  read  their  ht» 
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tones  bj  drawing  strokes  in  the  ashes,  or  by  repeating  a  foim  of 
words,  and  looking  in  a  pail  of  water.  St  Mark's  Eve,  I  am 
told,  was  a  busy  time  with  them ;  being  an  appointed  night  for 
certain  mystic  ceremonies.  Several  of  them  sowed  hemp-seed 
to  be  reaped  by  their  true  lovers ;  and  they  even  ventured  upcHi 
the  solemn  and  fearful  preparation  of  the  dumb-cake.  This  most 
be  done  fasting,  and  in  silence.  The  ingredients  are  handed 
down  in  traditional  foruL  '^  An  eggshell  full  of  salt,  an  egg- 
shell full  of  malt,  and  an  eggshell  full  of  barley-meal.**  When 
the  cake  is  ready,  it  is  put  upon  a  pan  over  the  fire,  and  the  future 
husband  will  appear ;  turn  the  cake,  and  retire ;  but  if  a  word  is 
spoken,  or  a  fast  is  broken,  during  this  awful  ceremony,  there  is 
no  knowing  what  horrible  consequences  would  ensue ! 

The  experiments,  in  the  present  instance,  came  to  no  result ; 
they  that  sowed  the  hemp-seed  forgot  the  magic  rhyme  that  they 
were  to  pronounce,  so  the  true  lover  never  appeared ;  and  as  to 
the  dumb-cake,  what  between  the  awful  stillness  they  had  to 
keep,  and  the  awfulness  of  the  midnight  hour,  their  hearts  failed 
them  when  they  had  put  the  cake  in  .the  pan ;  so  that,  on  the 
striking  of  the  great  house-clock  in  the  servants'-hall,  they  were 
seized  with  a  sudden  panic,  and  ran  out  of  the  room,  to  which 
they  did  not  return  untO  morning,  when  they  found  the  mystic, 
cake  burnt  to  a  cinder. 

The  most  persevering  at  these  spells,  however,  is  Phoebe  Wil* 
kins,  the  housekeeper's  niece.  As  she  is  a  kind  of  privileged 
personage,  and  rather  idle,  she  has  more  time  to  occupy  herseU 
with  these  matters.  She  has  always  had  ler  head  full  of  love 
and  matrimony.  She  knows  the  dream-book  by  heart,  and  is 
quite  an  oracle  among  the  little  girls  of  the  family,  who  always 
oome  to  her  to  interpret  their  dreams  in  the  mornings. 


Daring  the  present  gayety  of  the  house,  however,  the  poor 
girl  has  worn  a  face  fall  of  troable ;  and,  to  ase  the  hoasekeeper'i 
words,  "  has  fallen  into  a  sad  hystericky  way  lately.**  It  seems 
that  she  was  bom  and  broaght  ap  in  the  village,  where  her  father 
was  parish  clerk,  and  she  was  an  early  playmate  and  sweetheart 
of  yoang  Jack  Tibbets.  Since  she  has  come  to  live  at  the  Hall, 
however,  Jier  head  has  been  a  little  tamed.  Being  very  pretty, 
and  natarally  genteel,  she  has  been  mach  noticed  and  indalged ; 
and  being  the  hoasekeeper's  neice,  she  has  held  an  eqoivocal  sta- 
tion between  a  servant  and  a  companion.  She  has  leamt  some« 
thing  of  fashions  and  notions  among  the  yoang  ladies,  which  have 
effected  qaite  a  metamorphosis;  insomuch  that  her  finery  at 
charch  on  Sandays  has  given  mortal  offence  to  her  former  inti- 
mates in  the  village.  This  has  occasioned  the  misrepresentations 
which  have  awakened  the  implacable  family  pride  of  Dame  Tib- 
bets.  Bat  what  is  worse,  Phoebe,  having  a  spice  of  coqaetry  in 
her  disposition,  showed  it  on  one  or  two  occasions  to  her  lover, 
which  produced  a  downright  quarrel ;  and  Jack,  being  very  proud 
and  fiery,  has  absolutely  tamed  his  back  upon  her  for  several 
successive  Sundays. 

The  poor  girl  is  full  of  sorrow  and  repentance,  and  would 
fain  make  up  with  her  lover ;  but  he  feels  his  security,  and  stands 
aloof.  In  this  he  is  doubtless  encouraged  by  his  mother,  who  iA 
continually  reminding  him  what  he  owes  to  his  fiEanily;  foi 
this  same  family  pride  seems  doomed  to  be  the  etemal  bane  of 
lovers. 

As  I  hate  to  see  a  pretty  face  in  trouble,  I  have  felt  quite  con 
cemed  for  the  luckless  Phoebe,  ever  since  I  heard  her  story.     It 
«8  a  sad  thing  to  be  thwarted  in  love  at  any  time,  but  particularly 
10  at  this  tender  season  of  the  year,  when  every  living  thinj^ 
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eren  to  the  very  butterfly,  is  sporting  with  its  mate ;  and  the 
green  fields,  and  the  budding  groves,  and  .he  singing  of  the  birds, 
and  the  sweet  smell  of  the  flowers,  are  enough  to  turn  the  head  ol 
a  loveHBick  girL  I  am  told  that  the  coolness  of  young  Beady« 
Money  lies  very  heavy  at  poor  Phoebe's  heart  Instead  of  sing- 
ing  about  the  house  as  formerly,  she  goes  about  pale  and  sighing, 
and  is  apt  to  break  into  tears  when  her  companions  are  full  of 
merriment. 

Mrs.  Hannah,  the  vestal  gentlewoman  of  my  Lady  Ldllycraft, 
has  had  long  talks  and  walks  with  Phoebe,  up  and  down  the  ave« 
nue,  of  an  evening ;  and  has  endeavored  to  squeeze  some  of  her 
own  verjuice  into  the  other's  milky  nature.  She  speaks  with  con- 
tempt and  abhorrence  of  the  whole  sex,  and  advises  Phoebe  to 
despise  all  the  men  as  heartily  as  she  does.  But  Phoebe*s  loving 
temper  is  not  to  be  curdled ;  she  has  no  such  thing  as  hatred  or 
contempt  for  mankind  in  her  whole  composition.  She  has  all  the 
simple  fondness  of  heart  of  poor,  weak,  loving  woman ;  and  her 
only  thoughts  at  present  are,  how  to  conciliate  and  reclaim  hex 
wayward  swain. 

The  spells  and  love-charms,  which  are  matters  of  sport  to  the 
other  domestics,  are  serious  concerns  with  this  love-stricken  dam- 
sel. She  is  continually  trying  her  fortune  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
I  am  told  that  she  has  absolutely  fasted  for  six  Wednesdays  and 
three  Fridays  successively,  having  understood  that  it  was  a  sovr 
reign  charm  to  insure  being  married  to  one*s  liking  within  the 
year.  She  carries  about,  also,  a  lock  of  her  sweetheart's  hair, 
and  a  riband  he  once  gave  her,  being  a  mode  of  producing  con- 
stancy in  a  lover.  She  even  went  so  far  as  to  try  her  fortune  by 
the  moon,  which  has  always  had  much  to  do  with  lovers'  dreams 
and  fancies.    For  this  purpose  she  went  oat  in  the  ni^t  of  tb* 


(bll  moon,  knett  on  a  stone  in  the  meadow,  uid  repeated  thn  nlj 
traditional  rbTme : 

"  An  lull  to  thee,  mtKui,  all  lufl  to  thee ; 
I  pnj  thee,  good  moon,  now  ihow  to  me 
The  jonlh  wbo  mj  fnton  hiulHuid  (ball  be.' 

When  she  came  back  to  the  house,  ahe  was  funt  and  pale,  and 
went  immediately  to  bed.  The  next  morning  gbe  told  the  poD- 
ter'a  wife  that  she  had  seen  some  one  cloee  hj  the  hedge  in  the 
meadow,  which  she  was  sore  was  yoong  Tibbets ;  at  any  rate,  she 
had  dreamt  of  him  all  night;  both  of  which,  the  old  dame  assured 
her,  were  most  happy  signs.  It  has  since  turned  ont  that  the 
person  in  the  meadow  was  old  Christy,  the  hnntsman,  who  wm 
walking  his  nightly  ronnds  with  the  great  stag-hoond ;  so  that 
Fboebe's  futh  in  the  charm  is  completely  shaken. 


THE  UBRARY. 

fBSTERDATthe  &ir  Julia  made  her  first  appearanee  down  Btairs 
since  ber  accident;  and  the  sight  of  her  spread  an  universal 
cheerfuhiess  through  the  household.  She  was  extremely  palep 
however,  and  could  not  walk  without  pain  and  difficulty.  She 
was  assisted,  therefore,  to  a  sofa  in  the  library,  which  is  pleasant 
and  retired,  looking  out  among  trees ;  and  so  quiet,  that  the  little 
birds  come  hopping  upon  the  windows,  and  peering  curiously  into 
the  apartment  Here  several  of  the  family  gathered  round,  and 
devised  means  to  amuse  her,  and  make  the  day  pass  pleasantly. 
Lady  Lillycraft  lamented  the  want  of  some  new  novel  to  while 
away  the  time ;  and  was  almost  in  a  pet,  because  the  '^  Author  of 
Waverley  "  had  not  produced  a  work  for  the  last  three  months. 

There  was  a  motion  made  to  call  on  the  parson  for  some  of 
his  old  legends  or  ghost  stories ;  but  to  this  Lady  Lillycraft  ob- 
jected, as  they  were  apt  to  give  her  the  vapors.  General  Har- 
bottle  gave  a  minute  accounti  for  the  sixth  time,  of  the  disaster 
of  a  friend  in  Lidia,  who  had  his  leg  bitten  off  by  a  tiger,  whilst 
he  was  hunting;  and  was  proceeding  to  menace  the  company 
with  a  chapter  or  two  about  Tippoo  Saib. 

At  length  the  captain  bethought  himself  and  said,  he  believed 
he  had  a  manuscript  tale  lying  in  one  comer  of  his  campaigning 
trunk,  which,  if  he  could  find,  and  the  company  were  desirous^  ha 
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would  read  to  them.  The  offer  was  eagerly  accepted.  He  re- 
tired, and  soon  returned  with  a  roll  of  blotted  manuscript,  in  a 
very  gentlemanlike,  bat  nearly  illegible  hand,  and  a  great  part 
written  on  cartridge  paper. 

"  It  is  one  of  the  scribblings,"  said  he,  "  of  my  poor  friend, 
Charles  Lightly,  of  the  dragoons.  He  was  a  curious,  romantic, 
studious,  fanciful  fellow ;  the  favorite,  and  often  the  unconscious 
butt  of  his  fellow-officers,  who  entertained  themselves  with  his 
eccentricities.  He  was  in  some  of  the  hardest  service  in  the 
peninsula,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  gallantry.  When 
the  intervals  of  duty  permitted,  he  was  fond  of  roving  about  the 
country,  visiting  noted  places,  and  was  extremely  fond  of  Moor- 
ish ruins.  When  at  his  quarters,  he  was  a  great  scribbler,  and 
passed  much  of  his  leisure  with  his  pen  in  his  hand. 

'^  As  I  was  a  much  younger  officer,  and  a  very  young  man,  he 
took  me,  in  a  manner,  under  his  care,  and  we  became  close 
friends.  He  used  often  to  read  his  writings  to  me,  having  a  great 
confidence  in  my  taste,  for  I  always  praised  them.  Poor  fellow  I 
he  was  shot  down  close  by  me  at  Waterloo.  We  lay  wounded  to- 
gether for  some  time  during  a  hard  contest  that  took  place  near  at 
hand.  As  I  was  least  hurt,  I  tried  to  relieve  him,  and  to  stanch 
the  blood  which  flowed  from  a  wound  in  his  breast  He  lay  with 
bis  head  in  my  lap,  and  looked  up  thankfully  in  my  face,  but 
shook  his  head  faintly,  and  made  a  sign  that  it  was  all  over  with 
him ;  and,  indeed,  he  died  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  just  as  our 
men  had  repulsed  the  enemy,  and  came  to  our  relief.  I  have  his 
fiavorite  dog  and  his  pistols  to  this  day,  and  several  of  his  manu- 
scripts, which  he  gave  to  me  at  different  times.  The  one  I  am 
uow  going  to  read  is  a  tale  which  he  said  he  wrote  in  Spain,  dur- 
mg  the  time  that  he  lay  il*  of  a  wound  received  at  Salamanca.** 
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We  now  amnged  ontflelrea  to  hev  the  rtoiy.  The  c^Uin 
■rated  himaelf  on  the  eofm,  beside  the  f&ir  JolU,  who  I  had  no- 
ticed U  be  ■omewhAt  affected  hy  the  picture  he  had  carelessi; 
dtawn  of  woondi  and  dangers  in  a  field  of  battle.  She  now 
leaned  her  arm  fiaidl;  on  hii  shoolder,  and  her  eye  glistened  aa 
it  rested  on  the  maniucript  of  the  poor  literary  dragoon.  Lady 
JJSijenit  bniied  hersdf  in  a  deep,  well-coshioned  elbow-chair. 
Her  dogs  were  nestled  on  soft  mate  at  her  feet  j  and  the  gallant 
general  took  bis  station  in  an  aim-chair  at  her  side,  and  toyed 
with  her  elegantly  ornamented  work-hag.  The  rest  of  the  circle 
being  all  equally  well  accommodated,  the  captain  began  his  story  ] 
R  oof^  of  which  I  bare  procured  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader. 


THE  STUDENT  OF  SALAMANCA. 

WbAt  ft  life  do«  I  leftd  with  my  master;  nothing  bat  blowing  of  bellowet,  beattag 
ot  •pirits,  and  scraping  of  erosletsl  It  Is  a  rtrj  sserot  sdenoe,  for  none  almost  caa 
understand  the  langnage  of  It  SabUmatlon,  almlgatlon,  calcination,  mblflcatlon,  albl- 
ttcatlon,  and  fermentation;  with  as  many  tennes  impossible  to  be  nttered  as  the  arte 
to  be  eompessed.  Iju.t*s  Gallathsa. 

Once  upon  a  time,  in  the  ancient  city  of  Grenada,  there  bo- 
joarned  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Antonio  de  Castros.  He 
wore  the  garb  of  a  student  of  Salamanca,  and  was  pursuing  a 
course  of  reading  in  the  library  of  the  university ;  and,  at  inter* 
vals  of  leisure,  indulging  his  curiosity  by  examining  those  re- 
mains of  Moorish  magnificence  for  which  Grenada  is  renowned. 

Whilst  occupied  in  his  studies,  he  frequently  noticed  an  old 
man  of  singular  appearance,  who  was  likewise  a  visitor  to  the 
library.  He  was  lean  and  withered,  though  apparently  more  from 
study  than  from  age.  His  eyes,  though  -  bright  and  visionary, 
were  sunk  in  his  head,  and  thrown  into  shade  by  overhanging 
eyebrows.  His  dress  was  always  the  same :  a  black  doublet,  a 
short  black  coat,  very  rusty  and  threadbare,  a  small  ruflf,  and  a 
large  overshadowing  hat. 

His  appetite  for  knowledge  seemed  insatiable.  He  would 
fBBS  whole  days  in  the  library,  absorbed  in  study,  consulting  a 
multiplicity  of  authors,  as  though  he  were  pursuing  some  inter- 

7* 
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esting  subject  throngh  all  its  ramifications ;  bo  thai,  when  even** 
ing  came,  he  was  almost  buried  among  books  and  manuscripts. 

The  curiosity  of  Antonio  was  excited,  and  he  inquired  of  the 
attendants  concerning  the  stranger.  No  one  could  give  him  any 
information,  excepting  that  he  had  been  for  some  time  past  a 
casual  frequenter  of  the  library;  that  his  reading  lay  chiefly 
among  works  treating  of  the  occult  sciences,  and  that  he  was 
partictdarly  curious  in  his  inquiries  after  Arabian  manuscripts. 
They  added,  that  he  never  held  communication  with  any  one,  ex« 
cepting  to  ask  for  particular  works ;  that,  after  a  fit  of  studious 
application,  he  would  disappear  for  several  days,  and  even  weeks, 
and  when  he  revisited  the  library,  he  would  look  more  withered 
and  haggard  than  ever.  The  student  felt  interested  by  this  ac- 
count ;  he  was  leading  rather  a  desultory  life,  and  bad  all  that 
capricious  curiosity  which  springs  up  in  idleness.  He  determined 
to  make  himself  acquainted  with  this  bookworm,  and  find  out 
who  and  what  he  was. 

The  next  time  that  he  saw  the  old  man  at  the  library,  he 
commenced  his  approaches,  by  requesting  permission  to  look  into 
one  of  the  volumes  with  which  the  unknown  appeared  to  have 
done.  The  latter  merely  bowed  his  head  in  token  of  assent. 
After  pretending  to  look  through  the  volume  with  great  attention^ 
he  returned  it  with  many  acknowledgments.  The  stranger  made 
no  reply. 

''May  I  ask,  sefior,'*  said  Antonio,  with  some  hesitation, 
<' may  I  ask  what  you  are  searching  after  in  all  these  bookst ** 

The  old  man  raised  his  head,  with  an  expression  of  surprise, 
at  having  his  studies  interrupted  for  the  first  time,  and  by  so  in- 
trusive a  question.  He  surveyed  the  student  with  a  side-glanoo 
{rom  head  to  foot:  '^Wisdom,  my  son,**  said  he,  calmly;  ^and 
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the  search  requires  every  moment  of  my  attention.*'  He  then 
cast  his  eyes  upon  his  booK  and  resumed  his  studies. 

^^  But,  father,*'  said  Antonio,  <<  cannot  you  spare  a  moment  to 
point  out  the  road  to  others  ?  It  is  to  experienced  travellers,  like 
you,  that  we  strangers  in  the  path  of  knowledge  must  look  &r 
directions  on  our  journey." 

The  stranger  looked  disturbed :  ^^  I  have  not  time  enough,  my 
son,  to  learn,'*  said  he,  '^  much  less  to  teach.  I  am  ignorant  my* 
self  of  the  path  of  true  knowledge ;  how  then  can  I  show  it  to 
others!" 

Well,  but  fathei^- 

*'  Sefior,"  said  the  old  man,  mildly,  but  earnestly,  ^<  you  must 
see  that  I  have  but  a  few  more  steps  to  the  grave.  In  that  short 
space  have  I  to  accomplish  the  whole  business  of  my  existence. 
I  have  no  time  for  words ;  every  word  is  as  one  grain  of  sand  of 
m'y  glass  wasted.     Suffer  me  to  be  alone." 

There  was  no  replying  to  so  complete  a  closing  of  the  door  of 
intimacy.  The  student  found  himself  calmly  but  totally  repulsed. 
Though  curious  and  inquisitive,  he  was  naturally  modest,  and  on 
after-thoughts  blushed  at  his  own  intrusion.  His  mind  soon  be- 
came occupied  by  other  objects.  He  passed  several  days  wander- 
ing among  the  mouldering  piles  of  Moorish  architecture,  those 
melancholy  monuments  of  an  elegant  and  voluptuous  people.  He 
paced  the  deserted  halls  of  the  Alhambra,  the  paradise  of  the 
Moorish  kings.  He  Tisited  the  great  court  of  the  lions,  famous 
for  the  perfidious  massacre  of  the  gallant  Abencerrages.  He 
gazed  with  admiration  at  its  Mosaic  cupolas,  gorgeously  painted 
In  gold  and  azure ;  its  basins  of  marble,  its  alabaster  vase,  sup- 
ported by  lions,  and  storied  with  inscriptions. 

His  imagination  kindled  as  he  wandered  among  these  scenea 
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They  were  calculated  to  awaken  all  the  enthosiasm  of  a  Tonthfitl 
mind.  Most  of  the  halls  have  anciently  been  beautified  by  foun- 
tains. The  fine  taste  of  the  Arabs  delighted  in  the  sparkling 
purity  and  reviving  freshness  of  water,  and  they  erected,  as  it 
were,  altars  on  every  side,  to  that  delicate  element  Poetry 
mingles  with  architectare  in  the  Alhambra.  It  breathes  along 
the  very  walls.  Wherever  Antonio  turned  his  eye,  he  beheld 
inscriptions  in  Arabic,  wherein  the  perpetuity  of  Moorish  power 
and  splendor  within  these  walls  was  confidently  predicted.  Alas ! 
how  has  the  prophecy  been  falsified !  Many  of  the  basins,  where 
the  fountains  had  once  thrown  up  their  sparkling  showers,  were 
dry  and  dusty.  Some  of  the  palaces  were  turned  into  gloomy 
convents,  and  the  barefoot  monk  paced  through  those  courts, 
which  had  once  glittered  with  the  array,  and  echoed  to  the  music 
of  Moorish  chivalry. 

In  the  course  of  his  rambles,  the  student  more  than  once  en« 
countered  the  old  man  of  the  library.  He  was  always  alone,  and 
so  full  of  thought  as  not  to  notice  any  one  about  him.  He  ap- 
peared to  be  intent  upon  studying  those  half-buried  inscriptions, 
which  are  found,  here  and  there,  among  the  Moorish  ruins,  and 
seem  to  murmur  from  the  earth  the  tale  of  former  greatness. 
The  g^reater  part  of  these  have  since  been  translated ;  but  they 
were  supposed  by  many,  at  the  time,  to  contain  symbolical  reve- 
lations, and  golden  maxims  of  the  Arabian  sages  and  astrologers. 
As  Antonio  saw  the  stranger  apparently  deciphering  these  in 
Bcriptions,  he  felt  an  eager  longing  to  make  his  acquaintance,  aild 
to  participate  in  his  curious  researches ;  but  the  repulse  he  had 
met  with  at  the  library  deterred  him  from  making  any  further 
advances^ 

He  had  directed  his  steps  one  evening  to  the  sacred  moDSti 
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which  >vci  looks  the  beautiful  valley  watered  by  the  Darro,  the 
fertile  plains  of  the  Vega,  and  all  that  rich  diversity  of  vale  and 
mountain,  which  surrounds  Grenada  with  an  earthly  paradise.  It 
was  twilight  when  he  found  himself  at  the  place,  where,  at  the 
present  day,  are  situated  the  chapels,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Sacred  Furnaces.  They  are  so  called  from  grottoes,  in  which 
some  of  the  primitive  saints  are  said  to  have  been  burnt.  At  the 
time  of  Antonio's  visit,  the  place  was  an  object  of  much  curiosity. 
In  an  excavation  of  these  grottoes,  several  manuscripts  had 
recently  been  discovered,  engraved  on  plates  of  lead.  They  were 
written  in  the  Arabian  language,  excepting  one,  which  was  in 
unknown  characters.  The  pope  had  issued  a  bull,  forbidding  any 
one,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  to  speak  of  these  manu- 
scripts. The  prohibition  had  only  excited  the  greater  curiosity ; 
and  many  reports  were  whispered  about,  that  these  numuscripta 
contained  treasures  of  dark  and  forbidden  knowledge. 

As  Antonio  was  examining  the  place  whence  these  mysterious 
manuscripts  had  been  drawn,  he  again  observed  the  old  man  of 
the  library  wandering  among  the  ruins.  His  curiosity  was  now 
fully  awakened ;  the  time  and  place  served  to  stimulate  it  He 
resolved  to  watch  this  groper  after  secret  and  forgotten  lore,  and 
to  trace  him  to  his  habitation.  There  was  something  like  adven- 
ture in  the  thing,  which  charmed  his  romantic  disposition.  He 
followed  the  stranger,  therefore,  at  a  little  distance ;  at  first  can* 
tiously,  but  he  soon  observed  him  to  be  so  wrapped  in  his  own 
thoughts,  as  to  take  little  heed  of  external  objects. 

They  passed  along  the  skirts  of  the  mountain,  and  then  by 
the  shady  banks  of  the  Darra  They  pursued  their  way,  foi 
■ome  distance  from  Grenada^  along  a  lonely  road  leading  among 
the  hills.     The  gloom  of  evening  was  gathering,  and  it  was 
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qmte  dmrk  when  the  stranger  stopped  at  the  portal  of  a  solitary 
mansion. 

It  appeared  to  be  a  mere  wing,  or  mined  fragment,  of  what 
bad  once  been  a  pile  of  some  consequence.  The  waUs  were  of 
great  thickness,  the  windows  narrow,  and  generally  secured  by 
iron  bars.  The  door  was  of  planks,  studded  with  iron  spikes^ 
and  had  been  of  great  strength,  though  at  present  much  decayed* 
At  one  end  of  the  mansion  was  a  ruinous  tower,  in  the  Moorish 
style  of  architecture.  The  edifice  had  probably  been  a  country 
retreat,  or  castle  of  pleasure,  during  the  occupation  of  Grenada 
by  the  Moors,  and  rendered  sufSciently  strong  to  withstand  any 
casual  assault  in  those  warlike  times. 

The  old  man  knocked  at  the  portal.  A  light  appeared  at  a 
small  window  just  above  it,  and  a  female  head  looked  out :  it 
might  have  served  as  a  model  for  one  of  Baphaers  saints.  The 
hair  was  beautifully  braided,  and  gathered  in  a  silken  net ;  and 
the  complexion,  as  well  as  could  be  judged  from  the  light,  was 
that  soft,  rich  brunette,  so  becoming  in  southern  beauty. 

"  It  is  I,  my  child,"  said  the  old  man.  The  face  instantly 
disappeared,  and  soon  after  a  wicket-door  in  the  large  portal 
opened.  Antonio,  who  had  ventured  near  to  the  building^  caught 
a  transient  sight  of  a  delicate  female  form.  A  pair  of  fine  black 
eyes  darted  a  look  of  surprise  at  seeing  a  stranger  hovering  near, 
and  the  door  was  precipitately  closed. 

There  was  something  in  this  sudden  gleam  of  beauty  that 
wonderfully  struck  the  imagination  of  the  student  It  was  like  a 
brilliant  flashing  from  its  dark  casket  He  sauntered  about,  re* 
garding  the  gloomy  pile  with  increasing  interest  A  few  simple^ 
wild  notes,  from  among  some  rocks  and  trees  at  a  little  ^istanfff, 
attracted  hig  attei  tion.    He  found  there  a  group  of  Gitanas,  a 
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vagabond  gipsy  race,  which  at  that  time  abounded  in  Spain,  and 
lived  in  hovels  and  caves  of  the  hills  about  the  neighborhood  of 
Grenada.  Some  were  busy  about  a  fire,  and  others  were  listen- 
ing to  the  uncouth  music  which  one  of  their  companions,  seated 
on  a  ledge  of  the  rock,  was  making  with  a  split  reed. 

Antonio  endeavored  to  obtain  some  information  of  them  con* 
ccrning  the  old  building  and  its  inhabitants.  The  one  who  ap- 
peared to  be  their  spokesman  was  a  gaunt  fellow,  with  a  subtle 
gait,  a  whispering  voice,  and  a  sinister  roll  of  the  eye.  He 
shrugged  his  shoulders  on  the  student's  inquiries,  and  said,  <*  All 
was  not  right  in  that  building.  An  old  man  inhabited  it,  whom 
nobody  knew,  and  whose  family  appeared  to  be  only  a  daughter 
and  a  female  servant  I  and  my  companions,*'  he  added,  ''live 
up  among  the  neighboring  hills ;  and  as  we  have  been  about  at 
night,  we  have  often  seen  strange  b'ghts  and  heard  strange  sounds 
from  the  tower.  Some  of  the  country  people,  who  work  in  the 
vineyards  among  the  hills,  believe  the  old  man  deals  in  the  black- 
art,  and  they  are  not  overfond  of  passing  near  the  tower  at  night. 
But  for  our  parts,  we  Gitanas  are  not  a  people  to  trouble  our- 
selves with  fears  of  that  kind.** 

The  student  endeavored  to  gain  more  precise  information,  but 
they  had  none  to  furnish  him.  They  began  to  be  solicitous  for  a 
compensation  for  what  they  had  already  imparted ;  and  recollect- 
ing the  loneliness  of  the  place,  and  the  vagabond  character  of  his 
companions,  he  was  glad  to  give  them  a  gratuity  and  hasten 
homewards. 

He  sat  down  to  his  studies,  but  his  brain  was  too  fuU  of  what 
be  had  seen  and  heard ;  his  eye  was  upon  the  page,  but  his  fancy 
«tfll  retomed  to  the  tower,  and  he  was  continually  picturing  the  little 
window,  with  tkd  beantifiil  head  peeping  oat ;  or  the  door  half 
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open,  and  the  nympb-like  form  within.  He  retiied  to  bed,  but 
the  same  objects  haunted  bis  dreams.  He  was  young  and  snB> 
ceptible ;  and  the  excited  state  of  his  feelings,  from  wandering 
among  the  abodes  of  departed  grace  and  gallantry,  had  predis* 
posed  him  for  a  sadden  impression  from  female  beaatj. 

The  next  morning  be  strolled  again  in  the  direction  of  the 
tower.  It  was  still  more  forlorn  by  the  broad  glare  of  day  than 
in  the  gloom  of  evening.  The  walls  were  crumbling,  and  weeds 
and  moss  were  growing  in  every  crevice.  It  had  the  look  of  a 
prison  rather  than  a  dwelling-house.  In  one  angle,  however,  he 
remarked  a  window,  which  seemed  an  exception  to  the  surround* 
ing  squalidness.  There  was  a  curtain  drawn  within  it,  and 
flowers  standing  on  the  window-stone.  Whilst  he  was  looking 
at  it,  the  curtain  was  partially  withdrawn,  and  a  delicate  white 
arm,  of  the  most  beautiful  roundness,  was  put  forth  to  water  the 
flowers. 

The  student  made  a  noise  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  hxt 
florist  He  succeeded.  The  curtain  was  further  drawn,  and  be 
had  a  glance  of  the  same  lovely  face  he  had  seen  the  evening 
before ;  it  was  but  a  mere  glance ;  the  ciirtain  again  fell,  and  the 
casement  closed.  All  this  was  calculated  to  excite  the  feelings  of 
a  romantic  youtL  Had  he  seen  the  unknown  under  other  cir> 
cumstances,  it  is  probable  he  would  not  have  been  struck  wiA 
her  beauty ;  but  this  appearance  of  being  shut  up  and  kept  apart 
gave  her  the  value  of  a  treasured  gem.  He  passed  and  re^paami 
before  the  house  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  day,  bat  saw 
nothing  more.  He  was  there  again  in  the  evening.  The  wbob 
aspect  of  the  house  was  dreary.  The  narrow  windows  emitted 
DO  rays  of  cheerful  ligl.t,  to  indicate  social  life  within.  Ant/nrii 
listened  at  the  portal,  '^at  no  sound  of  Toices  reaohed  Us  CMk 
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Just  then  he  heard  the  dapping  to  of  a  distant  door,  and  fearing 
to  be  detected  in  the  unworthy  act  of  eavea-dropping,  he  precipi- 
tately drew  off  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  and  stood  in  the 
shadow  of  a  ruined  archway. 

He  now  remarked  a  light  from  a  window  in  the  tower.  It 
was  fitful  and  changeable ;  commonly  feeble  and  yellowish,  as  if 
from  a  lamp ;  with  an  occasional  glare  of  some  vivid  metallio 
color,  followed  by  a  dusky  glow.  A  column  of  dense  smoke 
would  now  and  then  rise  in  the  air,  and  hang  like  a  canopy  over 
the  tower.  There  was  altogether  such  a  loneliness  and  seeming 
mystery  about  the  building  and  its  inhabitants,  that  Antonio 
was  half  inclined  to  indulge  the  country  people's  notions,  and  to 
fi&ncy  it  the  den  of  some  powerful  sorcerer,  and  the  fair  damsel 
he  had  seen  to  be  some  spell-bound  beauty. 

After  some  time  had  elapsed,  a  light  appeared  in  the  window 
where  he  had  seen  the  beautiful  arm.  The  curtain  was  down, 
but  it  was  so  thin  that  he  could  perceive  the  shadow  of  some  one 
passing  and  repassing  between  it  and  the  light.  He  fancied 
he  could  distinguish  that  the  form  was  delicate ;  and  from  the 
alacrity  of  its  movements,  it  was  evidently  youthfuL  He  had 
not  a  doubt  but  this  was  the  bedchamber  of  his  beautiful  un- 
known. 

Presently  he  heard  the  sound  of  a  guitar,  and  a  female  voice 
■inging.  He  drew  near  cautiously,  and  listened.  It  was  a  plain- 
tive Moorish  ballad,  and  he  recognized  in  it  the  lamentations  of 
one  of  the  Abencerrages  on  leaving  the  walls  of  lovely  Grenada. 
It  was  full  of  passion  and  tenderness.  It  spoke  of  the  delights 
of  early  life ;  the  hours  of  love  it  had  enjoyed  on  the  banks  of 
the  Darro  and  among  the  blissful  abodes  of  the  Alhambra.  It 
bewailed  the  fallen  honors  of  the  Abencerrages,  and  imprecated 
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rimgeaace  on  tbeir  opprenon.  Antonio  mas  affected  by  the 
music.  It  aingularly  coincided  with  the  place.  It  was  like  the 
voice  of  past  timea  echoed  in  the  present,  and  breathing  among 
the  monuments  of  its  departed  glories. 

The  Toice  ceased ;  after  a  time  the  light  disappeared,  and  al 
was  stilL  ''She  sleeps!'*  said  Antonio,  fondly.  He  lingered 
aboai  the  building  with  the  devotion  with  which  a  lorer  lingers 
aboat  the  bower  of  sleeping  beauty.  The  rising  moon  threw  its 
silver  beams  on  the  gray  walls,  and  glittered  on  the  casement. 
The  late  gloomy  landscape  gradually  became  flooded  with  its  ra- 
diance. Finding,  therefore,  that  he  could  no  longer  move  about 
in  obscurity,  and  fearful  that  his  loiterings  might  be  obsenred,  he 
reluctantly  retired. 

Tlie  curiosity  which  had  at  first  drawn  the  young  man  to  the 
tower  was  now  seconded  by  feelings  of  a  more  romantic  kind. 
His  studios  were  almost  entirely  abandoned.  He  maintained  a 
kind  of  blockade  of  the  old  mansion ;  be  would  take  a  book  with 
Iiim,  and  pass  a  great  part  of  the  day  under  the  trees  in  its 
vicinity;  keeping  a  vigilant  eye  upon  it,  and  endeavoring  to 
ascertain  what  were  the  walks  of  his  mysterious  charmer.  She 
never  went  out,  however,  except  to  mass,  when  she  was  accompa- 
nied by  her  father.  He  waited  at  the  door  of  the  church,  and 
offered  her  the  holy  water,  in  ihe  hopes  of  touching  her  hand ;  a 
little  office  of  gallantry  common  in  Catholic  countries.  Shs 
modestly  declined,  without  raising  her  eyes  to  see  who  made  the 
offer,  and  always  took  it  herself  from  the  font  She  was  atten* 
tive  in  her  devotion ;  her  eyes  were  never  taken  bom  the  altar  or 
the  priest ;  and  on  returning  home,  her  countenance  was  almoit 
entirely  o(»icealed  by  her  mantillai 

Antonio  had  now  carried  on  the  puBiiit  for  lefenJ  d^y% 
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wwk  hourly  getting  more  and  more  interested  in  the  chase,  bat 
never  a  step  nearer  to  the  game.  His  Inrkings  about  the  house 
had  probably  been  noticed,  for  he  no  longer  saw  the  fair  face  at 
the  window,  nor  the  white  arm  put  forth  to  water  the  flowers. 
His  only  consolation  was  to  repair  nightly  to  his  post  of  observa* 
tion  and  listen  to  her  warbling,  and  if  by  chance  he  could  catch 
a  sight  of  her  shadow,  passing  and  repassing  before  the  windcw, 
he  thought  himself  most  fortunate. 

As  he  was  indulging  in  one  of  these  evening  vigOs,  which, 
were  complete  revels  of  the  imagination,  the  sound  of  approach- 
faig  footsteps  made  him  withdraw  into  the  deep  shadow  of  the 
ruined  archway,  opposite  to  the  tower.  A  cavalier  approached, 
wrapped  in  a  large  Spanish  cloak.  He  paused  under  the  window 
of  the  tower,  and  after  a  little  while  began  a  serenade,  accompa- 
nied by  his  guitar,  in  the  usual  style  of  Spanish  gallantry.  His 
voice  was  rich  and  manly ;  he  touched  the  instrument  with  skill, 
and  sang  with  amorous  and  impassioned  eloquence.  The  plume 
of  his  hat  was  buckled  by  jewels  that  sparkled  in  the  moon- 
beams ;  and,  as  he  played  on  the  g^tar,  his  cloak  falling  off  from 
one  shoulder  showed  him  to  be  richly  dressed.  He  was  evidently 
a  person  of  rank. 

The  idea  now  flashed  across  Antonio^s  mind,  that  the  affec- 
tions of  his  unknown  beauty  might  be  engaged.  She  was 
young,  and  doubtless  susceptible ;  and  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of 
Spanish  females  to  be  deaf  and  insensible  to  music  and  admira- 
tion. The  surmise  brought  with  it  a  feeling  of  dreariness.  There 
was  a  pleasant  dream  of  several  days  suddenly  dispelled.  He 
bad  never  before  experienced  any  thing  of  the  tender  passion ; 
and,  as  its  morning  dreams  are  always  delightful,  he  would 
have  continued  in  the  delusion. 
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"  Bat  what  hare  1  to  do  with  her  aUachmentst'*  thoagat  he^ 
'*  I  have  no  claim  on  her  heart,  nor  eren  oo  her  aoqaaintanca 
How  do  I  know  that  she  is  worthy  of  affection  t  Or  if  she  itf, 
must  not  BO  gallant  a  lover  as  this,  with  his  jewels,  his  rank, 
and  his  detestable  music,  have  completely  captivated  hert 
What  idle  humor  is  this  that  I  have  fallen  intot  I  must  again 
to  my  books.  Study,  study  will  soon  chase  away  all  these  idle 
fancies !  ** 

The  more  he  thought,  however,  the  more  he  became  eutan* 
gled  in  the  spell  which  his  lively  imagination  had  woven  round 
him ;  and  now  that  a  rival  had  appeared,  in  addition  to  the  other 
obstacles  that  environed  this  enchanted  beauty,  she  appeared  ten 
times  more  lovely  and  desirable.  It  was  some  slight  consolation 
to  him  to  perceive  that  the  gallantry  of  the  unknown  met  with 
no  apparent  return  from  the  tower.  The  light  at  the  window  was 
extinguished.  The  curtain  remained  undrawn,  and  none  of  the 
customary  signals  were  given  to  intimate  that  the  serenade  was 
accepted. 

The  cavalier  lingered  for  some  time  about  the  place,  and  sang 
several  other  tender  airs  with  a  taste  and  feeling  that  made  An- 
tonio's heart  ache ;  at  length  he  slowly  retired.  The  student  re- 
mained with  folded  arms,  leaning  against  the  ruined  arch, 
endeavoring  to  summon  up  resolution  to  depart ;  but  a  romantio 
fascination  still  enchained  him  to  the  place.  ''It  is  the  last 
time,*'  said  he,  willing  to  compromise  between  his  feelings  and 
his  judgment,  "  it  is  the  last  time ;  then  let  me  enjoy  the  dreaa 
%  few  moments  longer." 

As  bis  eye  ranged  about  the  old  building  to  take  a  £srewdl 
look,  he  observed  the  strange  light  in  the  tower,  which  he  had 
noticed  on  a  former  occasion.     It  kept  beaming  np^  and  declia 
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•Lg,  as  before.  A  pillar  of  smoke  rose  in  the  air,  and  hong  in 
sable  volumes.  It  was  evident  the  old  man  was  busied  in  some 
of  those  operations  which  had  gained  him  the  reputation  of  a  sor- 
cerer throughout  the  neighborhood. 

Suddenly  an  intense  and  brilliant  glare  shone  through  the 
casement,  followed  by  a  loud  report,  and  then  a  fierce  and  ruddy 
glow.  A  figure  appeared  at  the  window,  uttering  cries  of  agony 
or  alarm,  but  immediately  disappeared,  and  a  body  of  smoke  and 
dame  whirled  out  of  the  narrow  aperture.  Antonio  rushed  to 
the  portal,  and  knocked  at  it  with  vehemence.  He  was  only 
answered  by  loud  shrieks,  and  found  that  the  females  were 
already  in  helpless  consternation.  With  an  exertion  of  despe- 
rate strength,  he  forced  the  wicket  from  its  hinges,  and  rushed 
into  the  house. 

He  found  himself  in  a  small  vaulted  hall,  and  by  the  light  ot 
the  moon  which  entered  at  the  door,  he  saw  a  staircase  to  the 
left.  He  hurried  up  it  to  a  narrow  corridor,  through  which  was 
rolling  a  volume  of  smoke.  He  found  here  the  two  females  in  a 
frantic  state  of  alarm ;  one  of  them  clasped  her  hands,  and  im- 
plored him  to  save  her  father. 

The  corridor  terminated  in  a  spiral  flight  of  steps,  leading 
up  to  the  tower.  He  sprang  up  it  to  a  small  door,  through  the 
chinks  of  which  came  a  glow  of  light,  and  smoke  was  spuming 
out.  He  burst  it  open,  and  found  himself  in  an  antique  vaulted 
chamber,  frimished  with  frimace,  and  various  chemical  apparatus. 
A  shattered  retort  lay  on  the  stone  floor ;  a  quantity  of  combus* 
iibles,  nearly  consumed,  with  various  half-burnt  books  and  papers, 
^ere  sending  up  an  expiring  flame,  and  filling  the  chamber  with 
stifling  smoke.  Just  within  the  threshold  lay  the  reputed  con- 
jtirer.    He  was  bleeding,  his  dothes  were  scorched,  and  he  ap- 
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stairs  to  a  chamber  in  which  there  was  a  light,  and  laid  him  on  a 
bed.  The  female  domestic  was  dispatched  (or  such  appliances  as 
the  house  afforded  ;  but  the  daughter  threw  herself  frantically  be* 
side  her  parent,  and  could  not  be  reasoned  oat  of  her  alarm.  Her 
dress  was  all  in  disorder ;  her  dishevelled  hair  hnng  in  rich  con- 
fusion about  her  neck  and  bosom,  and  nerer  was  there  beheld  a 
lovelier  picture  of  terror  and  affliction. 

The  skilful  assiduities  of  the  scholar  soon  prodnoed  signs  ol 
returning  animation  in  his  patient  The  old  man's  wonndsi 
though  severe,  were  not  dangerous.  They  had  evidently  been 
prtKluccd  by  tlie  bursting  of  the  retort ;  in  his  bewilderment  he 
ha<l  Ikh'ii  envi*Iope<l  in  the  stifling  metallic  vapors  which  had  over- 
|K)werc<l  Ill's  feeble  frame,  and  had  not  Antonio  arrived  to  his 
aRHiHtance,  it  in  prMRiblc  he  might  never  have  recovered. 

By  bIow  degrees  he  came  to  his  senses.  He  looked  aboat 
with  a  bewildered  air  at  the  chamber,  the  agitated  group  around, 
and  the  student  who  was  leaning  over  him. 

"  Where  am  1 1 "  said  he,  wildly. 

At  tlic  sound  of  his  voice  his  daughter  uttered  a  fidnt  excla- 
mation of  delight.  ^*  My  poor  Inez  I  **  said  he,  embracing  her : 
then  putting  his  band  to  his  head,  and  taking  it  away  stained 
i^ith  blood,  he  seemed  suddenly  to  recollect  himself  and  to  be 
overcome  with  emotion. 

**  Ah ! "  cried  he,  ^^ all  is  over  with  me  1   all  gone!   aU  van 
ished  I  gone  in  a  moment !  the  labor  of  a  lifetime  lost  I  ** 

His  daughter  attempted  to  soothe  him,  but  he  became  slightly 
delirious,  and  raved  incoherently  about  malignant  demons,  and 
about  the  habitation  of  the  green  lion  being  destroyed.  His 
wounds  being  dressed,  and  such  other  remedies  administered  as 
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his  sitnatiou  required,  he  sunk  into  a  state  of  qniet  Antonio 
now  turned  his  attention  to  the  daughter,  whose  sufferings  had 
been  little  inferior  to  those  of  her  father.  Having  with  great 
difficulty  succeeded  in  tranquillizing  her  fears,  he  endeavored  to 
prevail  upon  her  to  retire,  and  seek  the  repose  so  necessary  to  her 
frame,  proffering  to  remain  by  her  father  until  morning.  ^^  I  am 
a  stranger,"  said  he,  ^^  it  is  true,  and  my  offer  may  appear  intru- 
sive ;  but  I  see  you  are  lonely  and  helpless,  and  I  cannot  help 
venturing  over  the  limits  of  mere  ceremony.  Should  you  feel 
any  scruple  or  doubt,  however,  say  but  a  word,  and  I  will  in- 
stantly retire.** 

There  was  a  frankness,  a  kindness,  and  a  modesty  mingled  in 
Antonio's  deportment,  which  inspired  instant  confidence ;  and  his 
simple  scholar's  garb  was  a  recommendation  in  the  house  of  pov* 
erty.  The  females  consented  to  resign  the  sufferer  to  his  care,  as 
they  would  be  the  better  able  to  attend  to  him  on  the  morrow. 
On  retiring,  the  old  domestic  was  profuse  in  her  benedictions ;  the 
daughter  only  looked  her  thanks ;  but  as  they  shone  through  the 
tears  that  filled  her  fine  black  eyes,  the  student  thought  them  a 
thousand  times  the  most  eloquent 

Here,  then,  he  was,  by  a  singular  turn  of  chance,  completely 
housed  within  this  mysterious  mansion.  When  left  to  himself, 
and  the  bustle  of  the  scene  was  over,  his  heart  throbbed  as  he 
looked  round  the  chamber  in  which  he  was  sitting.  It  was  the 
daughter's  room,  the  promised  land  toward  which  he  had  cast  so 
many  a  longing  gaze.  The  furniture  was  old,  and  had  probably 
belonged  to  the  building  in  its  prosperous  days ;  but  every  thing 
was  arranged  with  propriety.  The  flowers  which  he  had  seen  her 
attend  stood  in  the  window ;  a  guitar  leaned  against  a  table,  ou 
which  stood  a  crucifix,  and  before  it  lay  a  missal  and  a  rosary. 
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There  reigued  an  air  of  pmitj  and  serenity  about  this  little  nest- 
ling-pjK>e  of  innocence ;  it  was  the  emblem  of  a  chaste  and  quiet 
mind.  Some  few  articles  of  female  dress  lay  on  the  chairs ;  and 
there  was  the  very  bed  on  which  she  had  slept ;  the  pillow  on 
which  her  soft  cheek  had  reclined !  The  poor  scholar  was  tread- 
faig  enchanted  ground ;  for  what  fairy  land  has  more  magic  in  it 
than  the  bedchamber  of  innocence  and  beauty  t 

From  various  expressions  of  the  old  man  in  his  ravings,  and 
from  what  he  had  noticed  on  a  subsequent  visit  to  the  tower,  to 
see  that  the  fire  was  extinguished,  Antonio  had  gathered  that  hia 
patient  was  an  alchemist.  The  philosophers  stone  was  an  object 
eagerly  sought  after  by  visionaries  in  those  days ;  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  superstitious  prejudices  of  the  times,  and  the  fre- 
quent persecutions  of  its  votaries,  they  were  apt  to  pursue  their 
experiments  in  secret ;  in  lonely  houses,  in  caverns  and  ruins,  or 
in  the  privacy  of  cloistered  cells. 

In  the  course  of  the  night  the  old  man  had  several  fits  of 
restlessness  and  delirium ;  he  would  call  out  upon  Theophrastus, 
and  Geber,  and  Albertus  Magnus,  and  other  sages  of  his  art ; 
and  anon  would  murmur  about  fermentation  and  projection,  until, 
toward  daylight,  he  once  more  sunk  into  a  salutary  sleep.  When 
the  morning  sun  darted  his  rays  into  the  casement,  the  fair  Inez, 
attended  by  the  female  domestic,  came  blushing  into  the  cham- 
ber. The  student  now  took  his  leave,  having  himself  need  ci 
repose,  but  obtained  ready  permission  to  return  and  inquire  after 
the  sufferer. 

When  he  called  again,  he  found  the  alchemist  languid  and  in 
pain,  but  apparently  suffering  more  in  mind  than  in  body.  Hia 
delirium  had  left  him,  and  he  had  been  informed  of  the  partica* 
lars  of  his  deliverance  and  of  the  subsequent  attentions  of  tba 
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scholar.  He  could  do  litde  more  than  look  his  thanks,  but  Anto. 
nio  did  not  require  them  ;  his  own  heart  repaid  him  for  all  that 
he  had  done,  and  he  almost  rejoiced  in  the  disaster  that  had 
gained  him  an  entrance  into  this  mysterious  habitation.  The 
alchemist  was  so  helpless  as  to  need  much  assistance ;  Antonio 
remained  with  him,  therefore,  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  He 
repeated  his  visit  the  next  day,  and  the  next.  Every  day  his 
company  seemed  more  pleasing  to  the  invalid ;  and  every  day  he 
felt  his  interest  in  the  latter  increasing.  Perhaps  the  presence  of 
the  daughter  might  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  this  solicitude. 

He  had  frequent  and  long  conversations  with  the  alchemist 
He  found  him,  as  men  of  his  pursuits  were  apt  to  be,  a  niixture 
of  enthusiasm  and  simplicity ;  of  curious  and  extensive  reading 
on  points  of  little  utility,  with  great  inattention  to  the  every-day 
occurrences  of  life,  and  profound  ignorance  of  the  world.  He 
was  deeply  versed  in  singular  and  obscure  branches  of  knowledge, 
and  much  given  to  visionary  speculations.  Antonio,  whose  mind 
was  of  a  romantic  cast,  had  himself  given  some  attention  to  the 
occult  sciences,  and  he  entered  upon  these  themes  with  an  ardor 
that  delighted  the  philosopher.  Their  conversations  frequently 
turned  upon  astrology,  divination,  and  the  great  secret  The  old 
man  would  forget  his  aches  and  wounds,  rise  up  like  a  spectre  in 
his  bed,  and  kindle  into  eloquence  on  his  favorite  topics.  When 
gently  admonished  of  his  situation,  it  would  but  prompt  him  to 
another  sally  of  thou^t 

^'  Alas,  my  son  I "  he  would  say,  <<  is  not  this  very  decrepitude 
and  8u£fering  another  proof  of  the  importance  of  those  secrets 
with  which  we  are  surrounded  t  Why  are  we  trammelled  by  dis- 
ease, withered  by  old  age,  and  our  spirits  quenched,  as  it  were, 
within  us,  but  because  we  have  lost  those  secrets  of  life  and  youth 
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which  were  knows  to  our  parents  before  thdr  fmllt  To  regain 
those  have  philosophers  been  ever  since  aspiring ;  bat  jnst  as  the^f 
are  on  the  point  of  secoring  the  precious  secrets  for  ever,  th< 
brief  period  of  life  is  at  an  end ;  they  die,  and  with  them  all  their 
wisdom  and  experience.  '  Nothing,'  as  De  Nnysment  obsenresy 
*  nothing  is  wanting  for  man's  perfection  but  a  longer  life,  less 
crossed  Mrith  sorrows  and  maladies,  to  the  attaining  of  the  full 
and  perfect  knowledge  of  things.' " 

At  length  Antonio  so  far  gained  on  the  heart  of  his  patient, 
as  to  draw  from  him  the  outlines  of  his  story. 

Felix  de  Vasques,  the  alchemist,  was  a  native  of  CasiOe,  and 
of  an  ancient  and  honorable  line.  Early  in  life  he  had  married 
a  beautiful  female,  a  descendant  from  one  of  the  Moorish  fEunilies. 
The  marriage  displeased  his  father,  who  considered  the  pure 
Spanish  blood  contaminated  by  this  foreign  mixture.  It  is  true, 
the  lady  traced  her  descent  from  one  of  the  Abencerrages,  the 
most  gallant  of  Moorish  cavaliers,  who  had  embraced  the  Chris- 
tian faith  on  being  exiled  from  the  walls  of  Grenada.  The  injured 
pride  of  the  father,  however,  was  not  to  be  appeased.  He  never 
saw  his  son  afterwards ;  and  on  dying  left  him  but  a  scanty  per* 
tion  of  his  estate ;  bequeathing  the  residue,  in  the  piety  and  bit* 
temess  of  his  heart,  to  the  erection  of  convents,  and  the  per- 
formance of  masses  for  souls  in  purgatory.  Don  Felix  resided 
for  a  long  time  in  the  neighborhood  of  Valladolid,  in  a  state  of 
embarrassment  and  obscurity.  He  devoted  himself  to  intense 
study,  having,  while  at  the  university  of  Salamanca,  imbibed  a 
taste  for  the  secret  sciences.  He  was  enthusiastic  and  specula- 
ti\  e ;  he  went  on  from  one  branch  of  knowledge  to  another,  ontl 
he  became  zealous  in  the  search  after  the  grand  Arcannm. 

He  had  at  first  engaged  in  the  pursuit  with  the  hopes  of  iiii» 
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ing  himself  from  his  present  obscuritj,  and  resuming  the  rank  and 
dignity  to  which  his  birth  entitled  him ;  but,  as  usual,  it  ended  in 
absorbing  every  thought,  and  becoming  the  business  of  his  exist* 
ence.  He  was  at  length  aroused  from  this  mental  abstraction  by 
the  calamities  of  his  household.  A  malignant  fever  swept  off  hia 
wife  and  all  his  children,  excepting  an  infant  daughter.  These 
losses  for  a  time  overwhelmed  and  stupefied  him.  His  home  had 
in  a  manner  died  away  from  around  him,  and  he  felt  lonely  and 
forlorn.  When  his  spirit  revived  within  him,  he  determined  to 
abandon  the  scene  of  his  humiliation  and  disaster ;  to  bear  away 
the  child  that  was  still  left  him,  beyond  the  scene  of  contagion, 
and  never  to  return  to  Castile  until  he  should  be  enabled  to  re* 
claim  the  honors  of  his  line* 

He  had  ever  since  been  wandering  and  unsettled  in  his  abode 
Sometimes  the  resident  of  populous  cities,  at  other  times  of  abso* 
lute  solitudes.  He  had  searched  libraries,  meditated  on  inscrip* 
tions,  visited  adepts  of  different  countries,  and  sought  to  gather 
and  concentrate  the  rays  which  had  been  thrown  by  various 
minds  upon  the  secrets  of  alchemy.  He  had  at  one  time  trav- 
elled quite  to  Padua  to  search  for  the  manuscripts  of  Pietro 
d*Abano,  and  to  inspect  an  urn  which  had  been  dug  up  neai 
Este,  supposed  to  have  been  buried  by  Maximus  Olybius,  and  to 
have  contained  the  grand  elixir.* 

*  This  urn  was  found  in  1583.  It  oontained  a  lesser  one,  in  which  wss  ■ 
burning  lamp  betwixt  two  small  rials,  the  one  of  gold,  the  other  of  sOrer,  both 
of  them  fuU  of  a  Tory  clear  liqnor.  On  the  largest  was  an  inscription  stating 
that  Mazimas  Oljbios  shnt  np  in  this  small  Teasel  elements  which  he  had  pre* 
pared  with  great  toiL  There  were  many  disquisitions  among  the  learned  on  the 
subject  It  was  the  most  reoeiTed  opinion  that  this  Maximus  Oljbius  was  an 
inhabitant  of  Padoa;  that  he  had  diaooTered  the  great  secret,  and  that  these  Tea- 
tela  cuutaincd  liqiMTy  oas  to  transmute  metals  to  gold,  the  other  to  sUrer.  The  pea» 
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While  At  Padna  he  met  with  an  adept  versed  iu  Arabian  lor«^ 
who  talked  of  the  inraloable  manuscripts  that  must  remain  in 
the  Spanish  libraries,  preserved  from  the  spoils  of  the  MooritJi 
academies  and  universities ;  of  the  probability  of  meeting  with 
precious  unpublished  writings  of  Greber,  and  Alfarabius,  and  Avi- 
cenna,  the  great  physicians  of  the  Arabian  schools,  who,  it  was 
well  known,  had  treated  much  of  alchemy ;  but,  above  all,  ha 
spoke  of  the  Arabian  tablets  of  lead,  which  had  recently  been 
dug  up  in  the  neighborhood  of  Grenada,  and  which,  it  was  confi- 
dently believed  among  adepts,  contained  the  lost  secrets  of  the  art. 

The  indefatigable  alchemist  once  more  bent  his  steps  for 
Spain,  full  of  renovated  hope.  He  had  made  his  way  to  Grenada : 
he  had  wearied  himself  in  the  study  of  Arabic,  in  deciphering 
inscriptions,  in  rummaging  libraries,  and  exploring  every  possible 
trace  left  by  the  Arabian  sages. 

In  all  his  wanderings  he  had  been  accompanied  by  Inei; 
through  the  rough  and  the  smooth,  the  pleasant  and  the  adverse ; 
never  complaining,  but  rather  seeking  to  soothe  his  cares  by  her 
innocent  and  playful  caresses.  Her  instruction  had  been  the  em* 
ployment  and  the  delight  of  his  hours  of  relaxation.  She  hftd 
grown  up  whil  J  they  were  wandering,  and  had  scarcely  ever 
known  any  home  but  by  his  side.  He  was  family,  friends,  home, 
every  thing  to  her.  He  had  carried  her  in  his  arms  when  they 
first  began  their  wayfaring ;  had  nestled  her,  as  an  eagle  does  its 
young,  among  the  rocky  heights  of  the  Sierra  Morena ;  she  had 
sported  about  him  in  childhood  in  the  solitudes  of  the  Bateocas ; 
had  followed  him,  as  a  lamb  does  the  shepherd,  over  the  rugged 
Pyrenees,  and  into  the  fair  plains  of  Languedoc ;  and  now  she 

ants  who  found  the  urns,  imagining  this  precious  liq  lor  to  be  oommoD  water,  i^ 
even- drop,  80  that  the  art  of  transmuting  metala  remains  as  muoh  ateeratatfffW 
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ras  grown  up  to  sapport  his  feeble  steps  among  the  mined  abodei 
of  her  maternal  ancestors. 

His  property  had  gradually  wasted  away  in  the  coLxse  of  his 
travels  and  his  experiments.  Still  hope,  the  constant  attendant 
of  the  alchemist,  had  led  him  on ;  ever  on  the  point  of  reaping 
the  reward  of  his  labors,  and  ever  disappointed.  With  the  cre- 
dulity that  often  attended  his  art,  he  attributed  many  of  his  dis- 
appointments to  the  machinations  of  the  malignant  spirits  which 
beset  the  path  of  the  alchemist,  and  torment  him  in  his  solitary 
labors.  '*  It  is  their  constant  endeavor,"  he  observed,  "  to  close 
up  every  avenue  to  those  sublime  truths,  which  would  enable  man 
to  rise  above  the  abject  state  into  which  he  has  fallen,  and  to  re- 
turn to  his  original  perfecUon."  To  the  evil  offices  of  these  demons 
he  attributed  his  late  disaster.  He  had  been  on  the  very  verge  of 
the  glorious  discovery ;  never  were  the  indications  more  completely 
auspicious ;  all  was  going  on  prosperously,  when,  at  the  critical  mo- 
ment which  should  have  crowned  his  labors  with  success,  and  have 
placed  him  at  the  very  summit  of  human  power  and  felicity,  the 
bursting  of  a  retort  had  reduced  his  laboratory  and  himself  to  ruins. 

"  I  must  now,"  said  he,  "  give  up  at  the  very  threshold  of  suc- 
cess. My  books  and  papers  are  burnt ;  my  apparatus  is  broken. 
I  am  too  old  to  bear  up  against  these  evils.  The  ardor  that  onoe 
inspired  me  is  gone ;  my  poor  frame  is  exhausted  by  study  and 
watchfulness,  and  this  last  misfortune  has  hurried  me  towards  the 
grave."  He  concluded  in  a  tone  of  deep  dejection.  Antonio  en 
deavored  to  comfort  and  reassure  him ;  but  the  poor  alchemist  had 
for  once  awakened  to  a  consciousness  of  the  worldly  ills  gather- 
ing around  him,  and  had  sunk  into  despondency.  After  a  pause, 
%nd  some  thoughtfulness  and  perplexity  of  brow,  Antonio  fen* 
tared  to  make  a  propoeaL 
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^  I  have  lon^,**  said  he,  ^  been  filled  with  a  love  for  the  secret 
Bciences,  bat  hare  felt  too  ignorant  and  difiSdent  to  give  myself 
op  to  them.  You  have  acqaired  experience ;  yoa  have  amassed 
the  knowledge  of  a  lifetime ;  it  were  a  pity  it  should  be  thrown 
away.  You  say  you  are  too  old  to  renew  the  toils  of  the  labora- 
tory ;  suffer  me  to  undertake  them.  Add  your  knowledge  to  my 
youth  and  activity,  and  what  shall  we  not  accomplish  t  As  a 
probationary  fee,  and  a  fund  on  which  to  proceed,  I  will  bring 
into  the  common  stock  a  sum  of  gold,  the  residue  of  a  legacy, 
which  has  enabled  me  to  complete  my  education.  A  poor  scholar 
eannot  boast  much ;  but  I  trust  we  shall  soon  put  ourselves  be- 
yond the  reach  of  want ;  and  if  we  should  fail,  why,  I  must  de- 
pend, like  other  scholars,  upon  my  brains  to  carry  me  through 
the  world." 

The  philosopher's  spirits,  however,  were  more  depressed  than 
the  student  had  imagined.  This  last  shock,  following  in  the  rear 
of  80  many  disappointments,  had  almost  destroyed  the  reaction  of 
his  mind.  The  fire  of  an  enthusiast,  however,  is  never  so  low, 
but  that  it  may  be  blown  again  into  a  flame.  By  degrees  the  old 
man  was  cheered  and  reanimated  by  the  buoyancy  and  ardor  of 
his  sanguine  companion.  He  at  length  agreed  to  accept  of  the 
services  of  the  student,  and  once  more  to  renew  his  experiments. 
He  objected,  however,  to  using  the  student's  gold,  notwithstand- 
ing his  own  was  nearly  exhausted ;  but  this  objection  was  soon 
overcome ;  the  student  insisted  on  making  it  a  common  stociL  and 
common  cause ; — and  then  how  absurd  was  any  delicacy  about 
such  a  trifle,  with  men  who  looked  forward  to  discovering  the 
philosopher's  stone ! 

While,  therefore,  the  alchemist  was  slowly  recovering  the 
student  busied  himself  in  getting  the  laboratory  once  moce  ia 
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•rdor.  It  was  strewed  with  the  wrecks  of  retorts  and  alembics, 
with  old  crucibles,  boxes  and  phials  of  powders  and  tinctures,  and 
half-bomt  books  and  manoscripts. 

As  soon  as  the  old  man  was  sufficiently  recovered,  the  studies 
and  experiments  were  renewed.  The  student  became  a  privi- 
ieged  and  frequent  visitor,  and  was  indefatigable  in  his  toils  in 
the  laboratory.  The  philosopher  daily  derived  new  zeal  and 
spirits  from  the  animation  of  his  disciple.  He  was  now  enabled 
to  prosecute  the  enterprise  with  continfaed  exertion,  having  so 
active  a  coadjutor  to  divide  the  toil.  While  he  was  poring  over 
the  writings  of  Sandivogins,  and  Philalethes,  and  Dominus  de 
Nuysment,  and  endeavoring  to  comprehend  the  symbolical  lan- 
guage in  which  they  have  locked  up  their  mysteries,  Antonio 
would  occupy  himself  among  the  retorts  and  crucibles,  and  keep 
the  furnace  in  a  perpetual  glow. 

With  all  his  zeal,  however,  for  the  discovery  of  the  golden 
art,  the  feelings  of  the  student  had  not  cooled  as  to  the  object 
that  first  drew  him  to  this  ruinous  mansion.  During  the  old 
man's  illness,  he  had  frequent  opportunities  of  being  near  the 
daughter ;  and  every  day  made  him  more  sensible  to  her  charms. 
There  was  «  pure  simplicity,  and  an  almost  passive  gentleness  in 
her  manners ;  yet  with  all  this  was  mingled  something,  whether 
mere  maiden  shyness,  or  a  consciousness  of  high  descent,  or  a 
dash  of  Gastilian  pride,  or  perhaps  all  united,  that  prevented  un- 
due familiarity,  and  made  her  difficult  of  approach  The  danger 
of  her  £ftther,  and  the  measures  to  be  taken  for  his  relief,  had  at 
first  overcome  this  coyness  and  reserve ;  but  as  he  recovered  and 
ber  alarm  subsided,  she  seemed  to  shrink  from  the  familiarity  site 
•!iad  indulged  with  the  yoathful  stranger,  and  to  bixome  )very 
day  more  shy  and  silent 
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Antonio  had  read  many  bookB,  but  this  was  the  firat  folmna 
ol  womankind  that  he  had  ever  stadied.  He  had  been  captivated 
with  the  very  title-page ;  but  the  further  he  read  the  more  he 
was  delighted.  She  seemed  formed  to  love ;  her  soft  black  eye 
oiled  langoidly  under  its  long  silken  lashes,  and  wherever  it 
turned,  it  woold  linger  and  repose;  there  was  tenderness  in 
every  beam.  To  him  alone  she  was  reserved  and  distant  Now 
Uiat  the  common  cares  of  the  sick-room  were  at  an  end,  he  saw 
little  more  of  her  than  before  his  admission  to  the  house.  Some- 
times he  met  her  on  his  way  to  and  from  the  laboratory,  and  at 
such  times  there  was  ever  a  smile  and  a  blush ;  but,  after  a  sim- 
pie  salutation,  she  glided  on  and  disappeared. 

<*  *Tis  plain,"  thought  Antonio,  "  my  presence  is  indifferent, 
if  not  irksome  to  her.  She  has  noticed  my  admiration,  and  is 
determined  to  discourage  it ;  nothing  but  a  feeling  of  gratitude  pre- 
vents her  treating  me  with  marked  distaste — and  then  has  she  not 
another  lover,  rich,  gallant,  splendid,  musical  ?  how  can  I  suppose 
she  would  turn  her  eyes  from  so  brilliant  a  cavalier  to  a  poor 
obscure  student,  raking  among  the  cinders  of  her  father's  labor- 
atory?" 

Indeed,  the  idea  of  the  amorous  serenader  continually  haunted 
his  mind.  He  felt  convinced  that  he  was  a  liftvored  lover ;  yet, 
if  so,  why  did  he  not  frequent  the  tower  t  Why  did  he  not  make 
his  approaches  by  noonday?  There  was  mystery  in  this  eare** 
dropping  and  musical  courtship.  Sorely  Inez  could  not  be  en- 
couraging a  secret  intrigue !  Oh,  no  I  she  was  too  artless,  too 
pure,  too  ingenuous!  But  then  the  Spanish  females  were  so 
prone  to  love  and  intrigue ;  and  music  and  moonlight  were  so 
seductive,  and  Inez  had  such  a  tender  soul  languishing  in  every 
look. — ^^Ohl"    would  the  poor  scholar  exclaim,  ^'^^^ping  hia 
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hands,  '*  Oh  that  I  could  bat  once  behold  those  loving  eyes  beam 
ing  on  me  with  affection ! " 

It  is  incredible  to  those  who  have  not  experienced  it,  on  what 
scanty  aliment  human  life  and  homan  love  may  be  supported.  A 
dry  crus%  thrown  now  and  then  to  a  starving  man,  will  give  him 
a  new  lease  of  existence ;  and  a  faint  smile,  or  a  kind  look,  be- 
stowed at  casual  intervals,  will  keep  a  lover  loving  on,  when  a 
man  in  his  sober  senses  would  despair. 

When  Antonio  found  himself  alone  in  the  laboratory,  his  mind 
would  be  haunted  by  one  of  these  looks,  or  smiles,  which  he  had 
received  in  passing.  He  would  set  it  in  every  possible  light,  and 
argue  on  it  with  all  the  sel^pleasing,  self-teasing  logic  of  a  lover. 

The  country  around  was  enough  to  awaken  that  voluptuous* 
ness  of  feeling  so  favorable  to  the  growth  of  passion.  The  win* 
dows  of  the  tower  rose  above  the  trees  of  the  romantic  valley  oi 
the  Darro,  and  looked  down  upon  some  of  the  loveliest  scenery 
of  the  Vega,  where  groves  of  citron  and  orange  were  refreshed 
by  cool  springs  and  brooks  of  the  purest  water.  The  Xenel  and 
the  Darro  wound  their  shining  streams  along  the  plain,  and 
gleamed  from  among  its  bowers.  The  surrounding  hills  were 
covered  with  vineyards,  and  the  mountains,  crowned  with  snow, 
seemed  to  melt  into  the  blue  sky.  The  delicate  airs  that  played 
about  the  tower  were  perfumed  by  the  fragrance  of  myrtle  and 
orange  blossoms,  and  the  ear  was  charmed  with  the  fond  warbling 
of  the  nightingale,  which,  in  these  happy  regions,  sings  the  whole 
day  long.  Sometimes,  too,  there  was  the  idle  song  of  the  mule 
ceer,  sauntering  along  the  solitary  road;  or  the  notes  of  the 
guitar  from  some  group  of  peasants  dancing  in  the  shade.  All 
these  were  enough  to  fill  the  head  of  a  young  lover  with  poetio 
Guicies ;  and  Antonio  would  picture  to  himself  how  he  could  loiter 
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among  tiin*e  happy  groves,  and  wander  by  Jmae  gentle  liren, 
and  love  away  hb  life  with  Inez. 

m 

Hv  felt  at  times  imiwtient  at  his  own  weakness,  and  wonld 
enilfAvor  to  brash  away  these  cobwebs  of  the  mind.  He  woald 
turn  his  thought,  with  sadden  effort,  to  his  oocolt  studies,  or  oc- 
cupy himself  in  some  perplexing  process ;  bat  often,  when  be 
had  partially  succeeded  in  fixing  his  attention,  the  soand  of  Inefs 
lute,  or  the  soft  notes  of  her  voice,  woald  come  stealing  npon  the 
stillness  of  the  chamber,  and,  as  it  were,  floating  round  the  tower. 
There  was  no  great  art  in  her  performance ;  but  Antonio  thought 
ne  had  never  heard  music  comparable  to  this.  It  was  perfect 
witchcraft  to  hear  her  warble  forth  some  of  her  national  melodies ; 
those  little  Spanish  romances  and  Moorish  ballads  which  transport 
the  hearer,  in  idea,  to  the  banks  of  the  Guadalquiver,  or  the  walls 
of  the  Alhambra,  and  make  him  dream  of  beauties,  and  balco- 
nies, and  moonlight  serenades. 

Never  was  poor  student  more  sadly  beset  than  Antonie. 
liove  is  a  troublesome  companion  in  a  study  at  the  best  of  times ; 
but  in  the  laboratory  of  an  alchemist  his  intrusion  is  terribly  dis- 
astrous. Instead  of  attending  to  the  retorts  and  crucibles,  and 
watching  the  process  of  some  experiment  intrusted  to  his  charge, 
the  student  would  get  entranced  in  one  of  these  love-dreams,  from 
which  he  would  often  be  aroused  by  some  fatal  catastrophe.  The 
pliilosopher,  on  returning  from  his  researches  in  the  libraries, 
would  find  every  thing  gone  wrong,  and  Antonio  in  despair  over 
the  ruins  of  the  whole  day*s  work.  The  old  man,  however,  took 
nil  quietly,  for  his  had  been  a  life  of  experiment  and  failure. 

''  We  must  have  patience,  my  son,"  would  he  say,  ^'  as  all  the 
great  masters  that  have  gone  before  us  have  had.  Errors,  and 
accidents,  and  delays,  are  what  we  have  to  contend  with.     IMd 
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uol  Pontanos  err  two  hundred  timeB  before  he  could  obtain  ever 
ibe  matter  on  which  to  found  his  experiments  ?  The  great  Fla« 
mel,  too,  did  he  not  labor  four-and-twentj  years,  before  he  ascer* 
tained  the  first  agent!  What  difficulties  and  hardships  did  not 
Cartilacens  encounter,  at  the  very  threshold  of  his  discoveries  t 
And  Bernard  de  Treves,  even  after  he  had  attained  a  knowledge 
of  all  the  requisites,  was  he  not  delayed  full  three  years  t  What 
you  consider  accidents,  my  son,  are  the  machinations  of  our  invisH. 
ble  enemies.  The  treasures  -and  golden  secrets  of  nature  are 
surrounded  by  spirits  hostfle  to  man.  The  air  about  us  teems 
with  them.  They  lurk  in  the  fire  of  the  furnace,  in  the  bottom 
of  the  crucible  and  the  alembic,  and  are  ever  on  the  alert  to  take 
advantage  of  those  moments  when  our  minds  are  wandering  from 
intense  meditation  on  the  great  truth  that  we  are  seeking.  We 
must  only  strive  the  more  to  purify  ourselves  from  those  gross  and 
earthly  feelings  which  becloud  the  soul,  and  prevent  her  £rom 
piercing  into  nature's  arcana." 

"  Alas !  *'  thought  Antonio,  <'  if  to  be  purified  fix)m  all  earthly 
feeling  requires  that  I  should  cease  to  love  Inez,  I  fear  I  shall 
never  discover  the  philosopher's  stone ! " 

In  this  way  matters  went  on  for  some  time  at  the  alchemist's. 
Day  after  day  was  sending  the  student's  gold  in  vapor  up  the 
ihimney ;  every  blast  of  the -furnace  made  him  a  ducat  the  poorer, 
without  apparently  helping  him  a  jot  nearer  to  the  golden  secret 
Still  the  young  man  stood  by,  and  saw  piece  after  piece  disappear* 
ng  without  a  murmur :  he  had  daily  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
Inez,  and  felt  as  if  her  favor  would  be  better  than  silver  or  gdld, 
and  that  every  smile  was  worth  a  ducat 

Sometimes,  in  the  oool  of  the  evening,  when  the  toils  of  the 
laboratory  happened  to  be  soq^ended,  he  would  walk  with  the 
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alchemist  in  what  had  once  been  a  garden  belonging  to  the  man> 
lion.  There  were  still  the  remains  of  terraces  and  balnstradesi 
and  here  and  there  a  marble  am,  or  mutilated  statue  overtomed, 
and  buried  among  weeds  and  flowers  run  wild.  It  was  the  favors 
ite  resort  of  the  alchemist  in  his  hours  of  relaxation,  where  he 
would  give  full  scope  to  his  Tisionary  flights.  His  mind  was  dno- 
tured  with  the  Bosicmcian  doctrines.  He  believed  in  elementary 
beings ;  some  favorable,  others  adverse  to  his  pursuits ;  and  in 
the  exaltation  of  his  fiiuicj,  had  oft^n  imagined  that  he  held  com- 
munion vdth  them  in  his  solitary  walks  about  the  whispering 
groves  and  echoing  walls  of  this  old  garden. 

When  accompanied  by  Antonio,  he  would  prolong  these  even- 
ing recreations.  Indeed,  he  sometimes  did  it  out  of  considera* 
tion  for  his  disciple,  for  he  feared  lest  his  too  close  application, 
and  his  incessant  seclusion  in  the  tower,  should  be  injurious  to  his 
nealth.  He  was  delighted  and  surprised  by  this  extraordinary 
zeal  and  perseverance  in  so  young  a  tyro,  and  looked  upon  him 
as  destined  to  be  one  of  the  great  luminaries  of  the  art.  Lesi 
the  student  should  repine  at  the  time  lost  in  these  relaxations,  the 
good  alchemist  would  fill  them  up  with  wholesome  knowledge,  in 
matters  connected  with  their  pursuits ;  and  would  walk  up  and 
down  the  alleys  with  his  disciple,  imparting  oral  instruction  like 
an  ancient  philosopher.  In  all  his  visionary  schemes  there 
breathed  a  spirit  of  lofty,  though  chimerical  philanthropy,  that 
won  the  admiration  of  the  scholar.  Nothing  sordid,  nor  sensual ; 
nothing  petty  nor  selfish  seemed  to  enter  into  his  views,  in  respect 
to  the  grand  discoveries  he  was  anticipating.  On  the  contrary, 
his  imagination  kindled  with  conceptions  of  widely  dispensated 
happiness.  He  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  he  should  be 
able  to  go  about  the  earth  relieving  the  indigent,  comforting  the 
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distressed ;  and,  by  bis  unjiimted  means,  devising  and  executing 
plans  for  tbe  complete  extiipation  of  poverty,  and  all  its  attendant 
sufferings  and  crimes.  Never  were  grander  scbemes  for  general 
good,  for  the  distribution  of  boundless  wealth  and  universal  com 
petence,  devised,  than  by  this  poor,  indigent  alchemist  in  his 
ruined  tower. 

Antonio  would  attend  these  peripatetic  lectures  with  all  the 
ardor  of  a  devotee ;  but  there  was  another  circumstance  which 
may  have  given  a  secret  charm  to  them.  The  garden  was  the 
resort  also  of  Inez,  where  she  took  her  walks  of  recreation ;  the 
only  exercise  her  secluded  life  permitted.  As  Antonio  was  dute- 
ously  pacing  by  the  side  of  his  instructor,  he  would  often  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  daughter,  walking  pensively  about  the  alleys  in  the 
soft  twilight  Sometimes  they  would  meet  her  unexpectedly,  and 
the  heart  of  the  student  would  throb  with  agitation.  A  blush, 
too,  would  crimson  the  cheek  of  Inez,  but  still  she  passed  on,  and 
never  joined  them. 

He  had  remained  one  evening,  until  rather  a  late  hour,  with 
the  alchemist  in  this  favorite  resort  It  was  a  delightful  night 
after  a  sultry  day,  and  the  balmy  air  of  the  garden  was  peculiarly 
reviving.  The  old  man  was  seated  on  a  fragment  of  a  pedestal, 
looking  like  a  part  of  the  ruin  on  which  he  sat  He  was  edifying 
his  pupil  by  long  lessons  of  wisdom  from  the  stars,  as  they  shone 
out  with  brilliant  lustre  in  the  dark  blue  vault  of  a  southern  sky ; 
for  he  was  deeply  versed  in  Behmen,  and  other  of  the  Bodcrn*- 
dans,  and  talked  much  of  the  signature  of  earthly  things,  and 
passing  events,  which  may  be  discerned  in  the  heavens ;  of  the 
power  of  the  stars  over  corporeal  beings,  and  their  influence  on 
ibe  fortunes  of  the  sons  of  men. 

By  degrees  the  moon  loee  aud  shed  her  gleaming  light  among 
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Uie  groyes.  Antonio  apparenily  listened  with  fixed  attention  to 
the  sage,  but  hia  ear  was  drinking  hi  the  melody  of  Ines*  voice, 
who  was  singing  to  her  lute  in  one  of  the  moonlight  glades  of 
the  garden.  The  old  man  having  exhausted  his  theme,  sat  gaz- 
ing in  silent  reverie  at  the  heavens.  Antonio  could  not  resist  an 
inclination  to  steal  a  look  at  this  coy  beauty,  who  was  thus  play* 
ing  the  part  of  the  nightingale,  so  sequestered  and  musicaL  Leav- 
ing the  alchemist  in  his  celestial  reverie,  he  stole  gently  along 
one  of  the  alleys.  The  music  had  ceased,  and  he  thought  be 
heard  the  sound  of  voices.  He  came  to  an  angle  of  a  copse  that 
had  screened  a  kind  of  green  recess,  ornamented  by  a  marble 
fountain.  The  moon  shone  full  upon  the  place,  and  by  its  light 
he  beheld  his  unknown  serenading  rival  at  the  feet  of  Inez.  He 
was  detaining  her  by  the  hand,  which  he  covered  with  kisses ; 
but  at  sight  of  Antonio  he  started  up  and  half  drew  his  sword, 
while  Inez,  disengaged,  tied  back  to  the  house. 

All  the  jealous  doubts  and  fears  of  Antonio  were  now  con- 
firmed. He  did  not  remain  to  encounter  the  resentment  of  his 
happy  rival  at  being  thus  interrupted,  but  turned  from  the  place 
in  sudden  wretchedness  of  heart  That  Inez  should  love  another 
would  have  been  misery  enough ;  but  that  she  should  be  capable 
of  a  dishonorable  amour,  shocked  him  to  the  souL  The  idea  of 
deception  in  so  young  and  apparently  artless  a  being,  brought 
with  it  that  sudden  distrust  in  human  nature,  so  sickening  to  a 
youthful  and  ingenuous  mind ;  but  when  he  thought  of  the  kind, 
simple  parent  she  was  deceiving,  whose  afifections  all  centred  in 
her,  he  felt  for  a  moment  a  sentiment  of  indignation,  and  almost 
^f  aversion. 

He  found  the  alchemist  still  seated  in  his  visionary  contempla- 
cion  of  the  moon.    ^'  Gome  hither,  my  son,"  said  he^  with  his  nsoal 
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enthasiasm,  <<  come,  read  with  me  in  this  vast  Tolamo  of  wisdom, 
thas  nightly  unfolded  for  our  perusal.  Wisely  did  the  Chaldean 
sages  affirm,  that  the  heaven  is  as  a  mystic  page,  uttering  speech 
to  those  who  can  rightly  understand ;  warning  them  of  good  and 
evil,  and  instructing  them  in  the  secret  decrees  of  fate.'' 

The  student's  heart  ached  for  his  venerable  master ;  and,  for 
a  moment,  he  felt  the  futility  of  all  his  occult  wisdom.  '^  Alas  I 
poor  old  man!"  thought  he,  ''of  what  avails  all  thy  study? 
Little  dost  thou  dream,  while  busied  in  airy  speculations  among 
the  stars,  what  a  treason  against  thy  happiness  is  going  on  under 
thine  eyes;  as  it  were,  in  thy  very  bosom! — Oh  Inez!  Inez! 
where  shall  we  look  for  truth  and  innocence ;  where  shall  we  re- 
pose confidence  in  woman,  if  even  you  can  deceive  t " 

It  was  a  trite  apostrophe,  such  as  every  lover  makes  when  he 
finds  his  mistress  not  quite  such  a  goddess  as  he  had  painted  her. 
With  the  student,  however,  it  sprang  from  honest  anguish  of 
heart  He  returned  to  his  lodgings  in  pitiable  confusion  of  mind. 
He  now  deplored  the  infatuation  which  had  led  him  on  until  his 
feelings  were  so  thoroughly  engaged.  He  resolved  to  abandon  his 
pursuits  at  the  tower,  and  trust  to  absence  to  dispel  the  fascina- 
tion by  which  he  had  been  spell-bound.  He  no  longer  thirsted 
after  the  discovery  of  the  grand  elixir :  the  dream  of  alchemy 
was  over ;  for  without  Inez,  what  was  the  value  of  the  philoso- 
pher's stone  t 

He  rose,  after  a  sleepless  night,  with  the  determination  of  tak* 
ing  his  leave  of  the  alchemist,  and  tearing  himself  from  Grenada 
For  several  days  did  he  rise  with  the  same  resolution,  and  every 
night  saw  him  come  back  to  his  pillow  to  repine  at  his  want  of 
resolution,  and  to  make  fresh  determinations  for  the  morrow.  In 
die  meanwhile  he  saw  less  of  Inez  than  ever.    She  no  longei 
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proached  the  tower  with  silent  and  cautjoiu  steps.  Hie  cavalier 
received  a  dark  laiit«ni  from  his  companion,  and  threw  off  hii 
cloak.  The  other  then  softly  brought  something  from  the  clomp 
of  trees,  which  Antonio  perceived  to  be  a  light  ladder :  he  placed 
it  against  the  wall,  and  the  serenader  gently  ascended.  A  sick- 
ening sensation  came  over  Antonio.  Here  was  indeed  a  con< 
firmation  of  every  fear.  He  was  about  to  leave  the  place,  nuv«r 
to  retorn,  when  he  heard  a  stified  shriek  from  Inez's  chamber. 

In  an  instant  the  fellow  that  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder 
lay  prostrate  on  the  ground.  Antonio  wrested  a  stiletto  from  his 
nerveless  hand,  and  harried  ap  the  ladder.  He  sprang  in  at  the 
window,  and  found  Inez  straggling  in  the  grasp  of  hia  fancied 
rival :  the  latter,  disturbed  from  his  prey,  caogbt  np  his  lantern, 
turned  its  light  full  upon  Antonio,  and  drawing  his  sword,  made 
a  furious  assault;  luckily  the  student  saw  the  light  gleam  along 
the  blade,  and  parried  the  thrast  with  the  atUetto.  A  fierce,  but 
uueqnal  combat  ensued.  Antonio  fought  exposed  to  the  full  glare 
of  the  light,  while  hia  ant^;onist  was  in  shadow  ;  his  stiletto,  too, 
was  but  a  poor  defence  against  a  rapier.  He  saw  that  nothing 
would  save  him,  but  closing  with  his  adversary,  and  getting 
within  his  weapon :  he  mshed  furiously  upon  him,  and  gave  him 
a  severe  blow  with  the  stiletto;  but  received  a  wound  in  return 
from  the  shortened  sword.  At  the  same  mciment  a  blow  was  in- 
,  fliuted  from  behind,  by  the  confederate,  who  liad  ascended  the 
<r ;  it  felled  him  to  the  floor,  and  his  antagonists  made  their 
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walked  in  the  garden,  but  remained  almost  entirely  in  her  apart- 
ment When  she  met  him,  she  bloshed  more  than  usual ;  and 
once  hesitated,  as  if  she  would  have  spoken ;  but  after  a  tempo- 
rary embarrassment,  and  still  deeper  blushes,  she  made  some 
casual  observation^  and  retired.  Antonio  read,  in  this  confusion 
a  consciousness  of  fault,  and  of  that  fault's  being  discovered. 
«  What  could  she  have  wished  to  communicate  t  Perhaps  to  ac- 
count for  the  scene  in  the  garden ; — ^but  how  can  she  account  for 
it,  or  why  should  she  account  for  it  to  met  What  am  I  to  hert 
-—or  rather,  what  is  she  to  met"  exclaimed  he,  impatiently; 
with  a  new  resolution  to  break  through  these  entanglements  ol 
the  heart,  and  fly  from  this  enchanted  spot  for  ever. 

He  was  returning  that  very  night  to  his  lodgings,  full  of  this 
excellent  determination,  when,  in  a  shadowy  part  of  the  road,  he 
passed  a  person  whom  he  recognized,  by  his  height  and  form,  for 
his  rival :  he  was  going  in  the  direction  of  the  tower.  If  any 
lingering  doubts  remained,  here  was  an  opportunity  of  settling 
them  completely.  He  determined  to  follow  this  unknown  cava- 
lier, and,  under  favor  of  the  darkness,  observe  his  movements 
If  he  obtained  access  to  the  tower,  or  in  any  way  a  favorable  re> 
ception,  Antonio  felt  as  if  it  would  be  a  relief  to  his  mind,  and 
would  enable  him  to  fix  his  wavering  resolution. 

The  unknown,  as  he  came  near  the  tower,  was  more  cautious 
and  stealthy  in  his  approaches.  He  was  joined  under  a  clump  ok 
trees  by  another  person,  and  they  had  much  whispering  together. 
A  light  was  burning  in  the  chamber  of  Inez,  the  curtain  was 
down,  but  the  casement  was  left  open,  as  the  night  was  warm. 
After  some  time  the  light  was  extinguished.  A  considerable  in 
terval  elapsed.  The  cavalier  and  his  companion  remained  nndef 
covert  of  thr   trees,  as  if  keeping  watch.     At  length  they  ap- 
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proached  the  tower  with  silent  and  cantioiis  steps.  Fhe  cavalier 
received  a  dark  lantern  from  his  companion,  and  threw  off  his 
cloak.  The  other  then  softly  brought  something  from  the  clmnp 
of  trees,  which  Antonio  perceived  to  be  a  light  ladder :  he  placed 
it  against  the  wall,  and  the  serenader  gently  ascended.  A  sick- 
ening sensation  came  over  Antonio.  Here  was  indeed  a  con* 
firmation  of  every  fear.  He  was  about  to  leave  the  place,  ncvef 
to  return,  when  he  heard  a  stifled  shriek  from  Inez's  chamber. 

In  an  instant  the  fellow  that  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder 
lay  prostrate  on  the  ground.  Antonio  wrested  a  stiletto  from  his 
nerveless  hand,  and  hurried  up  the  ladder.  He  sprang  in  at  the 
window,  and  found  Inez  struggling  in  the  grasp  of  his  fancied 
rival :  the  latter,  disturbed  from  his  prey,  caught  up  his  lantern, 
turned  its  light  fuU  upon  Antonio,  and  drawing  his  sword,  made 
a  furious  assault ;  luckily  the  student  saw  the  light  gleam  along 
the  blade,  and  parried  the  thrust  with  the  stiletto.  A  fierce,  but 
unequal  combat  ensued.  Antonio  fought  exposed  to  the  full  glare 
of  the  light,  while  his  antagonist  was  in  shadow :  his  stiletto,  too, 
was  but  a  poor  defence  against  a  rapier.  He  saw  that  nothing 
would  save  him,  but  closing  with  his  adversary,  and  getting 
within  his  weapon :  he  rushed  furiously  upon  him,  and  gave  him 
a  severe  blow  with  the  stiletto ;  but  received  a  wound  in  return 
from  the  shortened  sword.  At  the  same  moment  a  blow  was  in- 
flicted from  behind,  by  the  confederate,  who  had  ascended  the 
ladder ;  it  felled  him  to  the  floor,  and  his  antagonists  made  their 
escape. 

By  this  time  the  cries  of  Inez  had  brought  her  father  and  the 
domestic  to  the  room.  Antonio  was  found  weltering  in  his  blood, 
and  senseless.  He  was  conveyed  to  the  chamber  of  the  alche- 
mist, who  now  repaid  in  kind  the  attentions  which  the  student 
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Uumiahed  and  Uttered  brocade.  Against  die  wall  himg  a  loof 
nuty  rapier,  the  only  relic  that  the  old  man  retained  of  thu 
rhivalrj  of  his  ancestors.  There  might  have  been  something  to 
provoke  a  smile  in  the  contrast  between  the  mansion  and  its 
inhabitants ;  between  present  poverty  and  the  traces  of  departed 
grandcar ;  bat  the  fancy  of  the  student  had  thrown  so  moch 
romance  about  the  edifice  and  its  inmates  that  every  thing  was 
clothed  with  charms.  The  philosopher,  with  his  broken-down 
pride,  and  his  strange  pursuits,  seemed  to  comport  with  the  mel- 
ancholy ruin  he  inhabited ;  and  there  was  a  native  el^;aiice  ol 
spirit  about  the  daughter,  that  showed  she  would  have  graced  the 
mansion  in  its  happier  days. 

What  delicious  moments  were  these  to  the  student!  Ines 
was  no  longer  coy  and  reserved.  She  was  naturally  artless  and 
confiding ;  though  the  kind  of  persecution  she  had  experienced 
from  one  admirer  had  rendered  her,  for  a  time,  suspicious  and  cir- 
cumspect towards  the  otlier.  She  now  felt  an  entire  confidence 
in  the  sincerity  and  worth  of  Antonio,  mingled  with  an  overflow- 
ing gratitude.  When  her  eyes  met  his,  they  beamed  with  sym- 
pathy and  kindness ;  and  Antonio,  no  longer  haunted  by  the  idea 
of  a  favored  rival,  once  more  aspired  to  success. 

At  these  domestic  meetings,  however,  he  had  little  opportu- 
nity of  paying  his  court,  except  by  looks.  The  alchemist,  sup- 
posing  him,  like  himself,  absorbed  in  the  study  of  alchemy,  en- 
deavored to  cheer  the  tediousness  of  his  recovery  by  long  conver- 
sations ■.?%,^e  art  He  even  brought  several  of  his  half-bumt 
volumes,  which  the  student  had  once  rescued  from  the  flames,  anl 
rewarded  him  for  their  preservation  by  reading  copious  passages- 
He  would  entertain  him  with  the  great  and  good  acts  of  Flamel,. 
^hich  he  effected  through  means  of  the  phOosopher's  stone,  re» 
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Ueving  widows  and  orphans,  founding  hospitals,  building  churches, 
and  what  not ;  or  with  tae  interrogatories  of  King  Ealid,  and 
the  answers  of  Morienos,  the  Roman  hermit  of  Hierusalem ;  oi 
the  profound  questions  which  Elardus,  a  necromancer  of  the  prov* 
mce  of  Catalonia,  put  to  the  devil,  touching  the  secrets  of  alche- 
my, and  the  devil's  replies. 

All  these  were  couched  in  occult  language,  almost  nnintelli 
gible  to  the  unpractised  ear  of  the  disciple.  Indeed,  the  old  man 
delighted  in  the  mystic  phrases  and  symbolical  jargon  in  which 
the  writers  that  have  treated  of  alchemy  have  wrapped  their 
communications ;  rendering  them  incomprehensible  except  to  the 
initiated.  With  what  rapture  would  he  elevate  his  voice  at  a 
triumphant  passage,  announcing  the  grand  discovery!  "Thoa 
shalt  see,**  would  he  exclaim,  in  the  words  of  Henry  Euhnrade,* 
*^  the  stone  of  the  philosophers  (our  king)  go  forth  of  the  bed« 
chamber  of  his  glassy  sepulchre  into  the  theatre  of  this  world ; 
that  is  to  say,  regenerated  and  made  perfect,  a  shining  carbundei 
a  most  temperate  splendor,  whose  most  subtle  and  dephurated 
parts  are  inseparable,  united  into  one  with  a  concordial  mixture, 
exceeding  equal,  transparent  as  crystal,  shining  red  like  a  ruby, 
permanently  coloring  or  ringing,  fixt  in  all  temptations  or  trials ; 
yea,  in  the  examination  of  the  burning  sulphur  itself^  and  the  de- 
vouring waters^  and  in  the  most  vehement  persecution  of  the  fire, 
always  incombustible  and  permanent  as  a  salamander ! " 

The  student  had  a  high  veneration  for  the  fathers  of  alchemy, 
«nd  a  profound  respect  for  his  instructor ;  but  what  was  Henry 
Knhnrade,  Gkber,  Lnlly,  or  even  Albertus  Magnus  himself^  com- 
pared to  the  ooontenftnce  of  Inei,  which  presented  such  a  page  ci 

•  AmphUhmtT»  of  the  Etenud  Wiidom, 
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beaat J  to  hiB  pemsal  t  While,  therefore,  the  goud  alcheniigt 
doliug  out  knowledge  by  the  hoar,  his  disciple  would  foiget 
books,  alchemj,  every  thing  bat  the  lovely  object  before  him. 
Inez,  too,  unpractised  in  the  science  of  the  heart,  was  gradually 
l)oc*oiuing  fasi'inated  by  the  silent  attentions  of  her  lover.  Day 
by  day  she  seemed  more  and  more  perplexed  by  the  kindling  and 
strangely  pleasing  emotions  of  her  bosom.  Her  eye  was  often 
cast  down  in  thought.  Blushes  stole  to  her  cheek  withoot  any 
aj)par^nt  cause,  and  light,  half-suppressed  sighs,  would  follow 
these  short  fits  of  musing.  Her  little  ballads,  though  the  same 
that  she  had  always  sang,  yet  breathed  a  more  tender  spirit 
Eitlier  the  tones  of  her  voice  were  more  soft  and  touching,  or 
some  passages  were  delivered  with  a  feeling  which  she  had  new 
before  gWcn  them.  Antonio,  beside  his  love  for  the  abstruse  sci- 
ences, hail  a  pretty  turn  for  music;  and  never  did  philosopher 
touch  the  guitar  more  tastefully.  As,  by  degrees,  he  conquered 
the  iimtual  embarrassment  that  kept  tliem  asunder,  he  ventured 
to  accompany  Inez  in  some  of  her  songs.  He  had  a  voice  full  of 
fire  and  tenderness ;  as  he  sang,  one  would  have  thought,  from 
the  kindlin<r  blushes  of  his  companion,  that  he  htid  been  plead- 
ing  his  own  passiou  m  her  ear.  Let  those  who  would  keep 
two  youthful  hearts  asunder  beware  of  music.  Oh  I  this  leaning 
over  chairs,  and  conning  the  same  music  book,  and  entwining  of 
voices,  and  melting  away  in  harmonies ! — the  German  walti  ii 
nothing  to  it. 

The  worthy  alchemist  saw  nothing  of  all  this.  His  mind 
could  admit  of  no  idea  that  was  not  connected  with  the  disoovery 
of  the  grand  arcanum,  and  he  supposed  his  youthful  coadjntor 
equally  devoted.  He  was  a  mere  child  as  to  human  nature ;  and, 
as  to  the  passion  of  love,  whatever  he  might  once  have  felt  of  i1^ 
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he  had  long  since  forgotten  that  there  was  such  an  idle  passion 
in  existence.  But,  while  he  dreamed,  the  silent  amonr  went  on. 
The  very  qniet  and  seclusion  of  the  place  were  favorable  to  th« 
growth  of  romantic  passion.  The  opening  bnd  of  love  was  able 
to  put  forth  leaf  by  leaf,  without  an  adverse  wind  to  check  ita 
growth.  There  was  neither  officious  friendship  to  chill  by  its 
advice,  nor  insidious  envy  to  wither  by  its  sneers,  nor  an  observ- 
ing world  to  look  on  and  stare  it  out  of  countenance.  There 
was  neither  declaration,  nor  vow,  nor  any  other  form  of  Cupid's 
canting  school.  Their  hearts  mingled  together,  and  understood 
each  other  without  the  aid  of  language.  They  lapsed  into  the 
full  current  of  affection,  unconscious  of  its  depth,  and  thoughtless 
of  the  rocks  that  might  lurk  beneath  its  surface.  Happy  lovers  I 
who  wanted  nothing  to  make  their  felicity  complete,  but  the  dis- 
covery of  the  philosopher's  stone. 

At  length  Antonio's  health  was  sufficiently  restored  to  enable 
him  to  return  to  his  lodgings  in  Grenada.  He  felt  uneasy,  how- 
ever, at  leaving  the  tower,  while  lurking  danger  might  surround 
its  almost  defenceless  inmates.  He  dreaded  lest  Don  Ambrosio, 
recovered  from  his  wounds,  might  plot  scnne  new  attempt,  by 
secret  art,  or  open  violence.  From  all  that  he  had  heard,  he 
knew  him  to  be  too  implacable  to  suffer  his,  defeat  to  pass  un* 
avenged,  and  too  rash  and  fearless,  when  his  arts  were  unavail- 
ing, to  stop  at  any  daring  deed  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  pur- 
poses. He  urged  his  apprehensions  to  the  alchemist  and  his 
daughter,  and  proposed  that  they  should  abandon  the  dangerous 
▼icinity  of  Grenada. 

^'I  have  relations,"  said  he,  '^in  Valencia,  poor  indeed,  but 
worthy  and  afiectionate.  Among  them  you  will  find  friendship 
and  qmet,  and  we  may  there  porsne  our  labors  unmolested."    He 
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went  on  to  paint  the  beaatiet  and  delighta  of  Valencia  with  aO 
the  fondness  of  a  native,  and  all  the  eloquence  with  which  a 
lover  paints  the  fields  and  groves  which  he  is  picturing  as  the 
futnre  scenes  of  his  happiness.  His  eloquence^  backed  bj  the 
apprehensions  of  Inei|  was  suocessful  with  the  alchemisti  whe^ 
indeed,  had  led  too  unsettled  a  life  to  be  particular  about  the 
place  of  his  residence ;  and  it  was  determined  that,  an  soon  as 
Antonio's  health  was  perfecUj  restored,  they  should  abandcm  the 
tower,  and  seek  the  delicious  neighborhood  of  Valencia.^ 

To  recruit  his  strength,  the  student  suspended  his  toils  in  the 
laboratory,  and  spent  the  few  remaining  days,  before  departorei 
in  taking  a  farewell  look  at  the  enchanting  environs  of  Oreoada- 
He  felt  returning  health  and  vigor  as  he  inhaled  the  pure  tem- 
perate breezes  that  play  about  its  hills ;  and  the  happy  state  of 
his  mind  contributed  to  his  rapid  recovery.  Inez  was  often,  the 
companion  of  his  walks.  Her  descent,  by  the  mother's  side,  from 
one  of  the  ancient  Moorish  families,  gave  her  an  interest  in  this 
once  favorite  seat  of  Arabian  power.  She  gazed  with  enthusiasm 
upon  its  magnificent  monuments,  and  her  memory  was  filled  with 
the  traditional  tales  and  ballads  of  Moorish  chivalry.  ■  Indeed, 
the  solitary  life  she  had  led,  and  the  visionary  turn  of  her  falher^s 

*  Here  are  the  strongest  silks,  the  sweetest  wines,  the  exoellent'st  tlmnndi^ 
the  best  oyls  and  besutifull'st  females  of  all  Spain.  The  rerj  bruit  *'*iTith 
omke  themselves  beds  of  rosemary,  and  other  fragrant  flowers  hereabouts;  mod 
when  one  is  at  sea,  if  the  winde  blow  from  the  shore,  he  maj  smdl  this  sojl 
before  he  come  in  sight  of  it  many  leagues  off,  by  the  strong  oderiferous  msbI 
It  casts.  As  it  is  the  most  pleasant,  so  it  is  also  the  temperat*st  dime  of  aS 
Spain,  and  thej  commonlj  caU  it  the  second  Italj,  which  made  the  lIooi% 
whereof  manj  thousands  were  disterr'd  and  banish'd  hence  to  Barbaiy,  to  thiak 
that  Paradise  was  in  thai  part  of  the  heavens  which  bung  orer  this  oitie. 

Howbll's 
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mind,  had  produced  an  effect  upon  her  character,  and  gi>en  it  a 
tinge  of  what,  in  modem  days,  woald  be  termed  romance.  All 
thiB  was  called  into  full  force  by  this  new  passion ;  for,  when  a 
woman  first  begins  to  love,  life  is  all  romance  to  her. 

In  one  of  their  eremng  strolls,  they  had  ascended  to  the 
mountain  of  the  Sun,  where  is  situated  the  (Jeneraliffe,  the  palace 
of  pleasure,  in  the  days  of  Moorish  dominion,  but  now  a  gloomy 
oonvent  of  capuchins.  They  had  wandered  about  its  garden, 
among  groves  of  orange,  citron,  and  cypress,  where  the  waters, 
leaping  in  torrents,  or  gushing  in  fountains,  or  tossed  aloft  in 
sparkling  jets,  fill  the  air  with  music  and  freshness.  There  is  a 
melancholy  mingled  with  all  the  beauties  of  this  garden,  that 
gradually  stole  over  the  feelings  of  the  lovers.  The  place  is  full 
of  the  sad  story  of  past  times.  It  was  the  favorite  abode  of  the 
lovely  queen  of  Grenada,  where  she  was  surrounded  by  the  de- 
lights of  a  gay  and  voluptuous  court  It  was  here,  too,  amidst 
her  own  bowers  of  roses,  that  her  slanderers  laid  the  base  story 
of  her  dishonor,  and  struck  a  fatal  blow  to  the  line  of  the  gallant 
Abencerrages. 

The  whole  garden  has  a  look  of  ruin  and  neglect.  Many  of 
the  fountains  are  dry  and  broken ;  the  streams  have  wandered 
from  their  marble  channels,  and  are  choked  by  weeds  and  yellow 
leaves.  The  reed  whistles  to  the  wind  where  it  had  once  sported 
among  roses,  and  shaken  perfume  from  the  orange  blossom.  The 
convent  bell  flings  its  sullen  sound,  or  the  drowsy  vesper  hymn 
floats  along  these  solitudes,  which  once  resounded  vrith  the  song, 
and  the  dance,  and  the  lover's  serenade.  Well  may  the  Moors 
lament  over  the  loss  of  this  earthly  paradise ;  well  may  they  re- 
member it  in  their  prayers,  and  beseech  Heaven  to  restore  it  to 
tbe  &ithfiil ;  well  may  their  ambassadors  smite  their  breasts  when 

0 
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tliey  beboM  these  monumeiits  of  their  race,  and  sit  down  mnd 
weep  among  the  iading  glories  of  Grenada  1 

It  is  impossible  to  wander  about  these  scenes  of  departed  krre 
and  gayety,  and  not  feel  the  tenderness  of  the  heart  awakened. 
It  was  then  that  Antonio  first  ventored  to  breathe  his  passioDi 
and  to  express  by  words  wliat  his  eyes  had  long  since  so  eloquently 
revealed.  He  made  bis  avowal  with  fervor,  bat  with  frankness. 
He  bad  no  gay  prospects  to  hold  out:  he  was  a  poor  scholar,  de- 
pendent on  bis  ^'  good  spirits  to  feed  and  clothe  him.**  But  a 
wuinan  in  love  is  no  interested  calculator.  Ines  listened  to  him 
with  downcast  eyes,  but  in  them  was  a  humid  gleam  that  showed 
her  heart  was  with  him.  She  bad  no  prudery  in  her  nature ;  and 
she  liad  not  lx*en  sutHciently  in  society  to  acquire  it.  She  loved 
him  witli  all  the  absence  of  worldliness  of  a  genuine  woman; 
and,  amidst  timid  smiles  and  blushes,  be  drew  from  her  a  modest 
acknowledgment  of  her  affection. 

They  wandered  about  the  garden  with  that  sweet  intoxication 
of  tlic  soul  which  none  but  happy  lovers  know.  The  world  about 
them  was  all  fairy  land ;  and,  indeed,  it  spread  fortb  one  of  its 
fairest  scenes  before  their  eyes,  as  if  to  fulfil  their  dream  of 
earthly  happiness.  They  looked  out  from  between  groves  of 
orange  upon  the  towers  of  Grenada  below  them ;  the  magnificent 
plain  of  the  Vega  beyond,  streaked  with  evening  sunshine,  and 
the  distant  hills  tinted  with  rosy  and  purple  hues ;  it  seemed  aa 
emblem  of  the  happy  future  that  lore  and  hope  were  decking  out 
for  them. 

As  if  to  make  the  scene  complete,  a  group  of  Andalnsiaos 
struck  up  a  dance,  in  one  of  the  vistas  of  the  garden,  to  ths 
guitars  of  two  wandering  musicians.  The  Spanish  music  is  wild 
and  plaintive,  yet  the  people  dance  to  it  with  spirit  and  enthn* 
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liasm.  The  picturesque  figures  of  the  dances ;  the  girls  with 
their  hair  in  silken  nets  that  hung  in  knots  and  tassels  down  theii 
backs,  their  mantillas  floating  round  their  graceful  forms,  their 
slender  feet  peeping  from  under  their  oasquinas,  their  arms 
tossed  up  in  the  air  to  play  the  castanets,  had  a  beautiful  effect 
on  this  airy  height,  with  the  rich  evening  landscape  spreading 
out  below  them. 

When  the  dance  was  ended,  two  of  the  parties  approached 
Antonio  and  Inez ;  one  of  them  began  a  soft  and  tender  Moorish 
ballad,  accompanied  by  the  other  on  the  lute.  It  alluded  to  the 
story  of  the  garden,  the  wrongs  of  the  fair  queen  of  Orenada, 
and  the  misfortunes  of  the  Abencerrages.  It  was  one  of  those 
old  ballads  that  abound  in  this  part  of  Spain,  and  live,  like 
echoes,  about  the  ruins  of  Moorish  greatness.  The  heart  of  Inez 
waR  at  that  moment  open  to  every  tender  impression ;  the  tears 
rose  into  her  eyes  as  she  listened  to  the  tale.  The  singer  ap- 
proached nearer  to  her;  she  was  striking  in  her  appearance; 
young,  beautiful,  with  a  mixture  of  wildness  and  melancholy  in 
her  fine  black  eyes.  She  fixed  them  mournfully  and  expressively 
on  Inez,  and  suddenly  varying  her  manner,  sang  another  ballad, 
which  treated  of  impending  danger  and  treachery.  All  this 
might  have  passed  for  a  mere  accidental  caprice  of  the  singer,  had 
there  not  been  something  in  her  look,  manner,  and  gesticulation, 
that  made  it  pointed  and  startling. 

Inez  was  about  to  ask  the  meaning  of  this  evidently  j^rsonal 
application  of  the  song,  when  she  was  interrupted  by  Antonio 
who  gently  drew  her  from  the  place.  Whilst  she  had  been  lost 
in  attention  to  the  music,  he  had  remarked  a  group  of  men,  in  the 
ihadows  of  the  trees,  whispering  together.  They  were  enveloped 
hi  the  broad  hats  and  gre%t  cloaks,  so  much  worn  by  the  Span- 
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iihy  and  while  tliey  were  regmrding  himself  and  Ines  altenti?el7^ 
seemed  anxious  to  avoid  obeenration.  Not  knowing  what  might 
be  their  character  or  intention,  he  hastened  to  quit  a  place  when 
the  gathering  shadows  of  evening  might  expose  them  to  intrusion 
and  insult  On  their  way  down  the  hill,  as  they  passed  through 
the  wood  of  elms,  mingled  with  poplars  and  oleanders,  that  skirts 
the  road  leading  from  the  Alhambra,  he  again  saw  these  men,  ap- 
parently following  at  a  distance ;  and  he  afterwards  caught  sight 
of  them  among  the  trees  on  the  banks  of  the  Darra  He  said 
nothing  on  the  subject  to  Inez,  nor  her  father,  for  he  would  not 
awaken  unnecessary  alarm ;  but  he  felt  at  a  loss  how  to  ascertain 
or  to  avert  any  machinations  that  might  be  devising  against  tha 
helpless  inhabitants  of  the  tower. 

He  took  his  leave  of  them  late  at  night,  full  of  this  perplex 
ity.  As  he  left  the  dreary  old  pile,  he  saw  some  one  lurking  in 
the  shadow  of  the  wall,  ap|)areDtly  watching  his  movements.  He 
hastened  after  the*  figure,  but  it  glided  away,  and  disappeared 
among  some  ruins.  Shortly  after  he  heard  a  low  whistle,  which 
was  answered  from  a  little  distance.  He  had  no  longer  a  doubt 
but  that  some  mischief  was  on  foot,  and  turned  to  hasten  back  to 
the  tower,  and  put  its  inmates  on  their  guard.  He  had  scarcely 
turned,  however,  before  he  found  himself  suddenly  seized  from 
behind,  by  some  one  of  Herculean  strength.  His  struggles  weie 
in  vain ;  he  was  surrounded  by  armed  men.  One  threw  a  mantle 
over  him  that  stifled  his  cries,  and  enveloped  him  in  its  folds; 
and  he  was  hurried  off  with  irresistible  rapidity. 

The  next  day  passed  without  the  appearance  of  Antonio  at 
the  alchemist's.  Another,  and  another  day  succeeded,  and  yet  hs 
did  not  come ;  nor  had  any  thing  been  heard  of  him  at  his  Indg* 
ings.     His  absence  caused,  at  first,  surprise  and  ooDJectiire^  and 
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at  length  alarm.  Inez  reoollected  the  singnlar  intiiDatioDS  of 
the  ballad-singer  upon  the  mountain,  which  seemed  to  warn  her 
of  impending  danger,  and  her  mind  was  fall  of  vagne  forebod- 
ings.    She  sat  listening  to  every  sound  at  the  gate,  or  footstep 

• 

on  the  stairs.  She  would  take  up  her  guitar  and  strike  a  few 
notes,  but  it  would  not  do ;  her  heart  was  sickening  with  suspense 
and  anxiety.  She  had  never  before  felt  what  it  was  to  be  really 
lonely.  She  now  was  conscious  of  the  force  of  that  attachment  which 
had  taken  possession  of  her  breast ;  for  never  do  we  know  how  much 
we  love,  never  do  we  know  how  necessary  the  object  of  our  love  is 
to  our  happiness,  until  we  experience  the  weary  void  of  separation. 

The  philosopher,  too,  felt  the  absence  of  his  disciple  almost 
as  sensibly  as  did  his  daughter.  The  animating  buoyancy  of  the 
youth  had  inspired  him  with  new  ardor,  and  had  given  to  his 
labors  the  charm  of  full  companionship.  However,  he  had  re- 
sooroes  and  consolations  of  which  his  daughter  was  destitute. 
His  pursuits  were  of  a  nature  to  occupy  every  thought,  and  keep 
the  spirits  in  a  state  of  continual  excitement  Certain  indica- 
tions, too,  had  lately  manifested  themselves,  of  the  most  favorable 
nature.  Forty  days  and  forty  nights  had  the  process  gone  on 
successfully ;  the  old  roan's  hopes  were  constantly  rising,  and  he 
now  considered  the  glorious  moment  once  more  at  hand,  when 
he  should  obtain  not  merely  the  major  lunaria,  but  likewise  the 
tinctura  solaria,  the  means  of  multiplying  gold,  and  of  prolong- 
ing existence.  He  remained,  therefore,  continually  shut  up  in 
his  laboratory,  watching  his  furnace;  ior  a  mementos  inadver- 
tency might  once  more  defeat  all  his  expectations. 

He  was  sitting  one  evening  at  one  of  his  solitary  vigils, 
irrapped  ap  in  meditation ;  the  hour  was  late,  and  his  neighbor^ 
the  owl,  was  hooting  £rom  the  battlement  of  the  tower,  when  he 
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beard  the  door  opened  behind  him.  Supposing  it  to  be  his  daogbttf 
coming  to  take  her  leave  of  him  for  the  nighty  as  was  her  freqooit 
practice,  he  called  her  by  name,  but  a  harah  Toice  met  his  ear  in 
reply.  He  was  grasped  by  the  arms,  and  looking  up^  perceiTed 
tliree  strange  men  in  the  chamber.  He  attempted  to  shake  them 
ofi^  but  in  rain.     He  called  for  help,  but  thej  scoffed  at  his  cxiea 

a  Peace,  dotard ! "  cried  one,  "  think*st  thou  the  servants  oi 
the  most  holy  inquisition  are  to  be  daunted  bj  thy  clamors  f 
Comrades,  away  with  him ! " 

Without  heeding  his  remonstrances  and  entreaties,  they  seised 
npon  his  books  and  papers,  took  some  note  of  the  apartment,  sod 
the  utensils,  and  then  bore  him  off  a  prisoner. 

Inez,  left  to  herself,  had  passed  a  sad  and  lonely  evening; 
seated  by  a  casement  which  looked  into  the  garden,  she  had  pen^ 
hively  watched  star  after  star  sparkle  out  of  the  blue  depths  of 
the  sk}',  and  was  indulging  a  crowd  of  anxious  thoughts  about 
her  lover,  until  the  rising  tears  began  to  flow.  She  was  suddenly 
alarmed  hv  the  sound  of  voices  that  seemed  to  come  from  a  dis- 
tant  part  of  the  mansion.  There  was  not  long  after  a  noise  of 
several  persons  descending  the  stairs.  Surprised  at  these  unusnsl 
sounds  in  their  lonely  habitation,  she  remained  for  a  few  moments 
in  a  state  of  trembling,  yet  indistinct  apprehension,  when  the  se^ 
vant  rushed  into  the  room,  with  terror  in  her  countenance,  and 
informed  her  that  her  father  was  carried  off  by  armed  men. 

Inez  did  not  stop  to  hear  further,  but  flew  down  stairs  to 
overtake  them.  She  had  scarcely  passed  the  threshold  when  she 
found  herself  in  the  grasp  of  strangers. — '^  Away  1  away  I  **  cried 
she,  wildly ;  ^^  do  not  stop  me— let  me  follow  my  father.** 

<<  We  come  to  conduct  you  to  him,  sefiora,**  said  one  of  tb 
mou,  respectfully. 
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"  Whereishethent** 

''  He  is  gone  to  Orenada,**  replied  the  man :  '<  an  unexpected 
circumstance  requires  his  presence  there  immediately ;  but  he  is 
among  friends." 

"  We  have  no  friends  in  Grenada,"  said  Inez,  drawing  back ; 
but  then  the  idea  of  Antonio  rushed  into  her  mind ;  something 
relating  to  him  might  have  called  her  father  thither.  *'  Is  Sefior 
Antonio  de  Castros  with  himt"  demanded  she  with  agitation. 

*^  I  know  not,  sefiora,"  replied  the  man.  "  It  is  very  possible. 
I  only  know  that  your  father  is  among  friends,  and  is  anxious  for 
you  to  follow  him." 

'^  Let  us  go,  then,"  cried  she,  eagerly.  The  men  led  her  a 
Little  distance  to  where  a  mule  was  waiting,  and,  assisting  her  to 
mount,  they  conducted  her  slowly  towards  the  city. 

Grenada  was  on  that  evening  a  scene  of  fanciful  revel.  It 
was  one  of  the  festivals  of  the  Maestranza,  an  association  of  the 
nobility  to  keep  up  some  of  the  gallant  customs  of  ancient  chiv- 
alry. There  had  been  a  representation  of  a  tournament  in  one  of 
the  squares ;  the  streets  would  still  occasionally  resound  with  the 
beat  of  a  solitary  drum,  or  the  bray  of  a  trumpet,  from  some  strag- 
gling party  of  revellers.  Sometimes  they  were  met  by  cavaliers, 
richly  dressed  in  ancient  costumes,  attended  by  their  squires,  and 
at  one  time  they  passed  in  sight  of  a  pa]|u;e  brilliantly  illumi- 
nated, whence  came  the  mingled  sounds  of  music  and  the  dance. 
Shortly  after  they  came  to  the  square,  where  the  mock  tourna- 
ment had  been  held.  It  was  thronged  by  the  populace,  recre- 
ating themselves  among  booths  and  stalls  where  refreshments 
were  sold,  and  the  glare  of  torches  showed  the  temporary  gal- 
leries, and  gay-colored  awnings,  and  armorial  trophies,  and  other 
paraphernalia  of  the  show.     The  conductors  of  Inez  endeavored 
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to  keep  out  of  obeenratioiiy  and  to  tniTene  a  gloomy  part  of  the 
eqnare ;  bat  they  were  detiuned  at  one  jdace  by  the  pressare  of  % 
crowd  enrroonding  a  party  of  wandering  musicians,  mnging  one 
of  thoee  ballads  of  which  the  Spanish*  populace  are  so  passioii- 
ately  fond.  The  torches  which  were  held  by  some  of  the  crowd, 
threw  a  strong  mass  of  light  upon  Ines,  and  the  sight  oi  so  bean* 
tiful  a  being,  without  mantilla  or  veil,  looking  so  bewildered,  and 
conducted  by  men  who  seemed  to  take  no  gratification  in  the 
surrounding  gayety,  occasioned  expressions  of  curiosity.  One  of 
the  ballad-singers  approached,  and  striking  her  guitar  with  pecu- 
liar earnestness,  began  to  sing  a  doleful  air,  full  oi  sinister  fore 
bodings.  Ines  started  with  surprise.  It  was  the  same  ballad- 
singer  that  had  addressed  her  in  the  garden  of  Creneraliffd.  It 
was  the  same  air  that  she  had  then  sung.  It  spoke  of  impend- 
ing dangers ;  they  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  thickening  around  her. 
She  was  anxious  to  speak  with  the  girl,  and  to  ascertain  whether 
she  really  had  a  knowledge  of  any  definite  evil  that  was  threat- 
ening her ;  but  as  she  attempted  to  address  her,  the  mule  on 
which  she  rode  was  suddenly  seized  and  led  forcibly  through  the 
throng  by  one  of  her  conductors,  while  she  saw  another  address* 
ng  menacing  words  to  the  ballad-singer.  The  latter  raised  het 
hand  with  a  warning  gesture  as  Inez  lost  sight  of  her. 

While  she  was  yet  lost  in  perplexity,  caused  by  this  singular 
occurrence,  they  stopped  at  the  gate  of  a  large  mansion.  One  of 
her  attendants  knocked,  the  door  was  opened,  and  they  entered 
a  paved  court.  "  Where  are  we  t "  demanded  Ines,  with  anxi- 
ety. ''At  the  house  of  a  friend,  senora,"  replied  the  man. 
*'  Ascend  this  staircase  with  me,  and  in  a  moment  you  will  meel 
your  father.'' 

They  ascended  a  staircase  that  led  to  a  suit  of  splendid 
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apartments.    Tliey  passed  through  several  until  they  came  to  an 
inner  chamber.     The  door  opened;  some  one  approached;  but 
what  was  her  terror  on  perceiving,  not  her  father,  but  Don  Am 
brosiol 

The  men  who  had  seized  upon  the  alchemist  had,  at  least, 
been  more  honest  in  their  professions.  They  were,  indeed,  fiunil* 
lars  of  the  inquisition.  He  was  conducted  in  silence  to  the 
gloomy  prison  of  that  horrible  tribunal.  It  was  a  mansion  whose 
very  aspect  withered  joy,  and  almost  shut  out  hope.  It  was  one 
of  those  hideous  abodes  which  the  bad  passions  of  men  conjure 
up  in  this  fair  world,  to  rival  the  £gmcied  dens  of  demons  and  the 
accursed. 

Day  after  day  went  heavily  by,  without  any  thing  to  mark 
the  lapse  of  time  but  the  decline  and  reappearance  of  the  light 
that  feebly  glimmered  through  the  narrow  window  of  the  dun- 
geon in  which  the  unfortunate  alchemist  was  buried  rather  than 
confined.  His  mind  was  harassed  with  uncertainties  and  fears 
about  his  daughter,  so  helpless  and  inexperienced.  He  endeav- 
ored to  gather  tidings  of  her  from  the  man  who  brought  his  daily 
portion  of  food.  The  fellow  stared,  as  if  astonished  at  being 
asked  a  question  in  that  mansion  of  silence  and  mystery,  but  de- 
parted without  saying  a  word.  Every  succeeding  attempt  was 
equally  fruitless. 

The  poor  alchemist  was  oppressed  with  many  griefs ;  and  i\ 
was  not  the  least  that  he  had  been  again  interrupted  in  his  labors 
on  the  very  point  of  success.  Never  was  alchemist  so  near 
attaining  the  golden  secret — a  little  longer,  and  all  his  hopes 
would  have  been  realized.  The  thoughts  of  these  disappoint- 
nents  afflicted  him  more  than  even  the  fear  of  all  that  he  might 
suffer  from  the  merciless  inquisition.    His  waking  thoughts  would 
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follow  him  into  Ids  dreams.  He  would  be  traasporied  in  hncy 
to  his  Uborstorj,  busied  again  among  retorts  and  alembics,  and 
sorroonded  by  Lully,  by  D*Abano,  by  Olybius,  and  the  other 
masters  of  the  sublime  art  The  moment  of  projection  woald 
arrive ;  a  seraphic  form  would  arise  out  of  the  furnace,  holding 
ftHth  a  vessel,  containing  the  precious  elixir;  but,  before  he 
oould  grasp  the  prize,  he  would  awake,  and  find  himself  in  a 
dungeon. 

All  the  devices  of  inquisitorial  ingenuity  were  employed  to 
ensnare  the  old  man,  and  to  draw  from  him  evidence  that  might 
be  brought  against  himself^  and  might  corroborate  certain  secret 
information  given  against  him.  He  had  been  accused  of  prac- 
tising necromancy  and  judicial  astrology,  and  a  cloud  of  evidence 
had  been  secretly  brought  forward  to  substantiate  the  charge. 
It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  circumstances,  appa- 
rently corroborative,  which  had  been  industriously  cited  by  the 
secret  accuser.  The  silence  which  prevailed  about  the  tower,  its 
desolateness,  the  very  quiet  of  its  inhabitants,  had  been  adduced 
as  proo&  that  something  sinister  was  perpetrated  within.  The 
alchemist's  conversations  and  soliloquies  in  the  garden  had  been 
overheard  and  misrepresented.  The  lights  and  strange  appear- 
ances at  night,  in  the  tower,  were  given  with  violent  exaggera- 
tions. Shrieks  and  yells  were  said  to  have  been  heard  thence  at 
midnight,  when,  it  was  confidently  asserted,  the  old  man  raised 
familiar  spirits  by  his  incantations,  and  even  compelled  the  dead 
to  rise  from  their  graves,  and  answer  to  his  questions. 

The  alchemist,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  inquisition, 
was  kept  in  complete  ignorance  of  his  accuser ;  of  the  witnesses 
produced  against  him ;  even  of  the  crimes  of  which  he  was  ac- 
cused.    He  was  examined  generally,  whether  he  knew  why  he 
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iras  arrested,  and  was  conscious  of  any  guilt  that  might  desenre 
the  notice  of  the  holy  office  1  He  was  examined  as  to  his  comi- 
try,  his  life,  his  hahits,  his  parsuits,  his  actions,  and  opinions. 
The  old  man  was  frank  and  simple  in  his  replies ;  he  was  con  • 
Bcioos  of  no  gailt,  capable  of  no  art,  practised  in  no  dissimola- 
tion.  After  receiving  a  general  admonition  to  bethink  himself 
whether  he  had  not  committed  any  act  deserving  of  punishment, 
and  to  prepare,  by  confession,  to  secure  the  well-known  mercy  of 
the  tribunal,  he  was  remanded  to  his  cell. 

He  was  now  visited  in  his  dungeon  by  crafty  familiars  of  the 
inquisition ;  who,  under  pretence  of  sympathy  and  kindness,  came 
to  beguile  the  tediousness  of  his  imprisonment  with  friendly  con- 
versation. They  casually  introduced  the  subject  of  alchemy,  on 
which  they  touched  with  great  caution  and  pretended  indifference. 
There  was  no  need  of  such  craftiness.  The  honest  enthusiast 
bad  no  suspicion  in  his  nature :  the  moment  they  touched  upon 
his  favorite  theme,  he  forgot  his  misfortunes  and  imprisonment, 
and  broke  forth  into  rhapsodies  about  the  divine  science. 

The  conversation  was  artfully  turned  to  the  discussion  of  ele- 
mentary beings.  The  alchemist  readily  allowed  his  belief  in 
them :  and  that  there  had  been  instances  of  their  attending  upon 
philosophers,  and  administering  to  their  wishes.  He  related 
many  miracles  said  to  have  been  performed  by  Apollonius  Thya- 
neus,  through  the  aid  of  spirits  or  demons ;  insomuch  that  he  was 
set  up  by  the  heathens  in  opposition  to  the  Messiah ;  and  was 
even  regarded  with  reverence  by  many  Christians.  The  familiars 
eagerly  demanded  whether  he  believed  Apollonius  to  be  a  true 
and  worthy  philosopher.  The  unaffected  piety  of  the  alchemist 
protected  him  even  in  the  midst  of  his  simplicity ;  for  he  con- 
demned Apollonius  as  a  sorcerer  and  an  impostor.     No  art  could 
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draw  from  him  an  admiwion  that  he  had  erer  employed  or  in- 
▼oked  spiritual  ageacies  in  the  prosecation  of  his  porsoits,  thongfa 
he  beliered  himself  to  have  been  freqnently  impeded  by  their  in- 
visible interference. 

The  inquisitors  were  sorely  rezed  at  not  being  able  to  in* 
reigle  him  into  a  confession  of  a  criminal  nature ;  they  attribatea 
their  £ulure  to  craft,  to  obstinacy,  to  every  cause  but  the  right 
one,  namely,  that  the  harmless  visionary  had  nothing  guilty  to 
confess.  They  had  abundant  proof  of  a  secret  nature  against 
him ;  but  it  was  the  practice  of  the  inquisition  to  endearor  to 
procure  confession  from  the  prisoners.  An  auto  da  fe  was  at 
hand ;  the  worthy  fathers  were  eager  for  his  conviction,  for  they 
were  always  anxious  to  have  a  good  number  of  culprits  con- 
demned to  the  stake,  to  g^ace  these  solemn  triumphs.  He  was 
at  length  brought  to  a  final  examination. 

The  chamber  of  trial  was  spacious  and  gloomy.  At  one  end 
was  a  huge  crucifix,  the  standard  of  the  inquisition.  A  long 
table  extended  through  the  centre  of  the  room,  at  which  sat  the 
inquisitors  and  their  secretary;  at  the  other  end  a  stool  was 
placed  for  the  prisoner. 

He  was  brought  in,  according  to  custom,  bare-headed  and  bare- 
legged. He  was  enfeebled  by  confinement  and  affliction ;  by  con* 
stantly  brooding  over  the  unknown  fate  of  his  child,  and  the  dis- 
astrous interruption  of  his  experiments.  He  sat  bowed  down  and 
ustless;  his  head  sunk  upon  his  breast;  his  whole  appearance 
that  of  one  ''  past  hope,  abandoned,  and  by  himself  given  over.** 

The  accusation  alleged  against  him  was  now  brought  forward 
In  a  specific  form;  he  was  called  upon  by  name,  Felix  deTas- 
qiiez,  formerly  of  Castile,  to  answer  to  the  charges  of  necromancy 
and  demonology.    He  was  told  that  the  charges  were  amply  sal^ 
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EtantiAted ;  and  was  asked  whether  he  was  ready,  by  full  confessioiiy 
to  throw  himself  upon  the  well-known  mercy  of  the  holy  inquisilion. 

The  philosopher  testified  some  little  surprise  at  the  nature  of 
the  accusation,  but  simply  replied,  "  I  am  innocent" 

"What  proof  have  you  to  give  of  your  innocence t" 

"  It  rather  remains  for  you  to  prove  your  charges,*'  said  the 
)ld  man.  ''  I  am  a  stranger  and  a  sojourner  in  the  land,  and 
know  no  one  out  of  the  doors  of  my  dwelling.  I  can  give 
nothing  in  my  vindication,  but  the  word  of  a  nobleman  and  a 
Castilian." 

The  inquisitor  shook  his  head,  and  went  on  to  repeat  the 
various  inquiries  that  had  before  been  made  as  to  his  mode  of  life 
and  pursuits.  The  poor  alchemist  was  too  feeble  and  too  weary 
at  heart  to  make  any  but  brief  replies.  He  requested  that  some 
man  of  science  might  examine  his  laboratory,  and  all  his  books 
and  papers,  by  which  it  would  be  made  abundantly  evident  that 
he  was  merely  engaged  in  the  study  of  alchemy. 

To  this  the  inquisitor  observed,  that  alchemy  had  become  a 
mere  covert  for  secret  and  deadly  sins.  That  the  practisers  of  it 
were  apt  to  scruple  at  no  means  to  satisfy  their  inordinate  greedi- 
ness of  gold.  Some  had  been  known  to  use  spells  and  impious 
ceremonies ;  to  conjure  the  aid  of  evil  spirits ;  nay,  even  to  sell 
their  souls  to  the  enemy  of  mankind,  so  that  they  might  riot  in 
boundless  wealth  while  living. 

The  poor  alchemist  had  heard  all  patiently,  or,  at  least,  pas- 
sively. He  had  disdained  to  vindicate  his  name  otherwise  than 
jy  his  word ;  he  had  smiled  at  the  accusations  of  sorcery,  when 
applied  merely  to  himself;  but  when  the  sublime  art,  which  had 
been  the  stady  and  passion  of  his  life,  was  assailed,  he  could  no 
longer  listen  in  silei.ce     His  head  graduaDy  rose  from  his  bosom , 
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B  hectic  c.'lor  came  in  fkint  streaks  to  his  cheek;  played  aboii( 
there,  disappeared,  returned,  and  at  length  kindled  into  a  bora* 
ing  glow.  1  he  clammy  dampness  dried  from  his  forehead ;  his 
eyes,  which  had  been  nearly  extinguished,  lighted  up  again,  and 
burned  with  their  wonted  and  visionary  fires.  He  entered  into  a 
Tindication  of  his  favorite  art  His  voice  at  first  was  feeUe  and 
broken ;  but  it  gathered  strength  as  he  proceeded,  until  it  rolled 
in  a  deep  and  sonorous  volume.  He  gradually  rose  from  his  seat 
as  he  rose  with  his  subject ;  he  threw  back  the  scanty  Uack  man- 
tle which  had  hitherto  wrapped  his  limbs ;  the  very  nnoouthness 
of  his  form  and  looks  gave  an  impressive  effect  to  what  ha 
uttered ;  it  was  as  though  a  corpse  had  become  suddenly  ani- 
mated. . 

He  repelled  with  scorn  the  aspersions  cast  upon  alchemy  by 
the  ignorant  and  vulgar.  He  affirmed  it  to  be  the  mother  of  all 
art  and  science,  citing  the  opinions  of  Paracelsus,  Sandivogius, 
Raymond  Lully,  and  others,  in  support  of  his  assertions.  He 
maintained  that  it  was  pure  and  innocent,  and  honorable  both  in 
its  purposes /md  means.  What  were  its  objects  t  The  perpetu- 
ation of  life  and  youth,  and  the  production  of  gold.  "  The  elixir 
vitse,"  said  he,  *'  is  no  charmed  potion,  but  merely  a  concentration 
kf  those  elements  of  vitality  which  nature  has  scattered  through 
ner  works.  The  philosopher's  stone,  or  tincture,  or  powder,  as  it 
is  variously  called,  is  no  necromantic  talisman,  but  consists  sim- 
ply of  those  particles  which  gold  contains  within  itself  for  its  re- 
production ;  for  gold,  like  other  things,  has  its  seed  within  itself 
though  bound  up  with  inconceivable  firmness,  from  the  vigor  of 
nnate  fixed  salts  and  sulphurs.  In  seeking  to  discover  the  elixir 
»f  life,  then,"  continued  he,  '^  we  seek  only  to  apply  some  of  nar 
t<ire*s  own  specifics  against  the  disease  and  decay  to  which  <hij 
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bodies  are  snbjected ;  and  what  else  does  the  physician,  when  he 
tasks  his  art,  and  uses  subtle  compounds  and  cunning  distillations 
to  revive  our  languishing  powers,  and  avert  the  stroke  of  death 
for  a  season  t 

**  In  seeking  to  multiply  the  precious  metals,  also,  we  seek  but 
to  germinate  and  multiply,  by  natural  means,  a  particular  spe- 
cies of  nature's  productions ;  and  what  else  does  the  husbandman, 
who  consults  times  and  seasons,  and,  by  what  might  be  deemed 
a  natural  magic,  from  the  mere  scattering  of  his  hand,  covers  a 
whole  plain  with  golden  vegetation  t  The  mysteries  of  our  art, 
it  is  true,  are  deeply  and  darkly  hidden ;  but  it  requires  so  much 
the  more  innocence  and  purity  of  thought  to  penetrate  unto  them. 
No,  father,  the  true  alchemist  must  be  pure  in  mind  and  body ; 
he  must  be  temperate,  patient,  chaste,  watchful,  meek,  humble, 
devout  '  My  son,'  says  Hermes  Trismegestes,  the  great  master 
of  our  art,  ^  My  son,  I  recommend  you  above  all  things  to  fear 
Gk)d.'  And  indeed  it  is  only  by  devout  castigation  of  the  senses 
and  purification  of  the  soul,  that  the  alchemist  is  enabled  to  enter 
into  the  sacred  chambers  of  truth.  '  Labor,  pray,  and  read,'  is 
the  motto  of  our  science.  As  De  Nuysement  well  observes,  '  these 
high  and  singular  favors  arer  granted  unto  none,  save  only  unto 
the  sons  uf  Qod,  (that  is  to  say,  the  virtuous  and  devout,)  who, 
under  his  paternal  benediction,  have  obtained  the  opening  of  the 
same,  by  the  helping  hand  of  the  queen  of  arts,  divine  Philoso- 
phy.' Indeed,  so  sacred  has  the  nature  of  this  knowledge  been 
considered,  that  we  are  told  it  has  four  times  been  expressly  com- 
municated by  Qod  to  man,  having  made  a  part  of  that  cabalistb 
cal  wisdom  which  was  revealed  to  Adam  to  console  him  for  the 
loss  of  Paradise ;  to  Moses  in  the  bush,  to  Solomon  in  a  dream, 
and  to  Esdras  by  the  angeL 
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^ S>  &r  from  demons  «nd  malign  spirits  being  the  friendsand 
abettors  of  the  alchemist,  they  are  the  continual  fi)es  with  iHiioii 
he  has  to  contend.  It  is  their  constant  endeavor  to  shot  np  the 
avenues  to  those  truths  which  would  enable  him  to  rise  above  the 
bject  state  into  which  he  has  fallen,  and  return  to  that  exoellenoe 
which  was  his  original  birthright.  For  what  would  be  the  eflfoct 
of  this  length  of  days,  and  this  abundant  wealth,  but  to  enable 
the  possessor  to  go  on  from  art  to  art,  from  science  tp  aciencei 
with  energies  unimpaired  by  sickness,  uninterrupted  by  death  t 
For  this  have  sages  and  philosophers  shut  themselves  np  in  cells 
and  solitudes ;  buried  themselves  in  caves  and  dens  of  the  earth ; 
turning  from  the  joys  of  life,  and  the  pleasance  of  the  world ; 
enduring  scorn,  poverty,  persecution.  For  this  was  Raymond 
Lully  stoned  to  death  in  Mauritania.  For  this  did  the  immortal 
rietro  D'Abano  suffer  persecution  at  Padua,  and  when  he  escaped 
from  his  oppressors  by  death,  was  despitefully  burnt  in  effigy. 
For  this  have  illustrious  men  of  all  nations  intrepidly  sufiered 
martyrdom.  For  this,  if  unmolested,  have  they  assiduously  em* 
ployed  the  latest  hour  of  life,  the  expiring  throb  of  existence ; 
hoping  to  the  last  that  they  might  yet  seise  upon  the  prize  for 
which  they  had  struggled,  and  pluck  themselves  back  even  from 
tie  very  jaws  of  the  grave ! 

'<  For,  when  once  the  alchemist  shall  have  attained  the  object 
of  his  toils;  when  the  sublime  secret  shall  be  revealed  to  his 
gaze,  how  glorious  will  be  the  change  in  his  condition !  How  will 
he  emerge  from  his  solitary  retreat,  like  the  sun  breaking  forth 
irom  the  darksome  chamber  of  the  night,  and  darting  his  beams 
throughout  the  earth  I  Gifted  with  perpetual  youth  and  bound* 
less  riches,  to  what  heights  of  wisdom  may  he  attain !  How  may 
be  carry  on,  uninterrupted,  the  thread  of  knowledge^  which  has 
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hitherto  been  snapped  at  the  death  of  each  philosopher !  And, 
as  the  increase  of  wisdom  is  the  increase  of  virtue,  how  may  he 
bec<4me  the  benefactor  of  his  fellow-men ;  dispensing  with  liberal, 
but  cautious  and  discriminating  hand,  that  inexhaustible  wealth 
which  is  at  his  disposal ;  banishing  poverty,  which  is  the  cause  ol 
■o  much  sorrow  and  wickedness ;  encouraging  the  arts ;  promoW 
ing  discoveries,  and  enlarging  all  the  means  of  virtuous  enjoy* 
menti  His  life  will  be  the  connecting  band  of  generations. 
History  will  live  in  his  recollection ;  distant  ages  will  speak  with 
his  tongue.  The  nations  of  the  earth  will  look  to  him  as  their 
preceptor,  and  kings  will  sit  at  his  feet  and  learn  wisdom.  Oh 
glorious  I  Oh  celestial  alchemy !  "— 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  the  inquisitor,  who  had  suffered 
him  to  go  on  thus  far,  in  hopes  of  gathering  something  from  his 
unguarded  enthusiasm.  '^  SeHor,"  said  he,  ^'  this  is  all  rambling, 
visionary  talk.  You  are  charged  with  sorcery,  and  in  defence 
yon  give  us  a  rhapsody  about  alchemy.  Have  you  nothing  better 
than  this  to  offer  in  your  defence  t " 

The  old  man  slowly  resumed  his  seat,  but  did  not  deign  a 
reply.  The  fire  that  had  beamed  in  his  eye  gradually  expired. 
His  cheek  resumed  its  wonted  paleness ;  but  he  did  not  relapse 
into  inanity.  He  sat  with  a  steady,  serene,  patient  look,  like 
one  prepared  not  to  contend  but  to  suffer. 

His  trial  continued  for  a  long  time  with  cruel  mockery  of 
justice,  for  no  witnesses  were  ever,  in  this  court,  confronted  with 
the  accused,  and  the  latter  had  continually  to  defend  himself  in 
the  dark.  Some  unknown  and  powerful  enemy  had  alleged 
chargtB  against  the  unfortunate  alchemist,  but  who  he  could  not 
jnagine.  Stranger  and  sojourner  as  he  was  in  the  land ;  solitary 
and  harmless  in  Iris  pursuits^  how  could  he  have  provoked  such 


boBtility  !  The  tide  of  secret  testimony,  however,  was  too  straig 
•gainst  him :  he  was  convicted  of  the  crime  of  magic,  and  con- 
demned to  expiate  his  sins  at  the  stake,  at  the  approaching  auto 
dafe. 

While  the  unhappy  alchemist  was  undergoing  his  trial  at  the 
inquisition,  his  daughter  was  exposed  to  trials  no  lees  severe 
Don  Ambrosio,  into  whose  hands  she  had  fallen,  was,  as  has  be- 
fore l)een  intimated,  one  of  the  most  daring  and  lawless  profli- 
gates in  all  Grenada.     He  was  a  man  of  hot  blood  and  fiery  pas- 
sions, who  stopped  at  nothing  in  the  gratification  of  his  desires; 
yet  with  all  this  he  possess^  manners,  address,  and  accomplish- 
ments, that  had  made  him  eminently  successful  among  the  sex. 
Frcm  the  palace  to  the  cottage  he  had  extended  his  amorous  en- 
terprises ;  his  serenades  harassed  the  slumbers  of  half  the  hus- 
bands in  Grenada ;  no  balcony  was  too  high  for  his  adventurous 
attempts ;  nor  any  cottage  too  lowly  for  his  perfidious  seductions 
Yet  he  was  as  fickle  as  he  was  ardent ;  success  had  made  him 
vain  and  capricious ;  he  had  no  sentiment  to  attach  him  to  the 
victim  of  his  arts ;  and  many  a  pale  cheek  and  fading  eye,  lan- 
guishing amidst  the  sparkling  of  jewels,  and  many  a  breaking 
heart,  throbbing  under  the  rustic  bodice,  bore  testimony  to  his 
triumphs  and  his  faithlessness. 

He  was  sated,  however,  by  easy  conquests,  and  wearied  of  a 
life  of  continual  and  prompt  gratification.  There  had  been  a 
degree  of  difficulty  and  enterprise  in  the  pursuit  of  Inez,  that  he 
bad  never  before  experienced.  It  had  aroused  him  from  the  mo- 
notouy  of  mere  sensual  life,  and  stimulated  him  with  the  charm 
of  adventure.  He  had  become  an  epicure  in  pleasure ;  and  now 
that  he  had  this  coy  beauty  in  his  power,  he  was  determined  to 
protract  his  enjoyment,  by  the  gradual  conquest  of  her  scmplofl^ 
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ftnd  downfall  of  her  Yirtne.  He  was  vain  of  his  person  and  ad- 
dress, yrhich  he  thought  no  woman  could  long  withstand ;  and  it 
was  a  kind  of  trial  of  skill,  to  endeavor  to  gain  by  art  and  fasci- 
nation,  what  he  was  secure  of  obtaining  at  any  time  by  violence. 

When  Inez,  therefore,  was  brought  to  his  presence  by  his 
emissaries,  he  affected  not  to  notice  her  terror  and  surprise ;  but 
received  her  with  formal  and  stately  courtesy.  He  was  too  wary 
a  fowler  to  flutter  the  bird  when  just  entangled  in  the  net.  To 
her  eager  and  wild  inquiries  about  her  father,  he  begged  her  not 
to  be  alarmed ;  that  he  was  safe,  and  had  been  there,  but  was 
engaged  elsewhere  in  an  afiair  of  moment,  from  which  he  would 
soon  return ;  in  the  meantime  he  had  left  word,  that  she  should 
await  his  return  in  patience.  After  some  stately  expressions  of 
general  civility,  Don  Ambrosio  made  a  ceremonious  bow,  and 
retired. 

The  mind  of  Inez  was  full  of  trouble  and  perplexity.  The 
stately  formality  of  Don  Ambrosio  was  so  unexpected  as  to  check 
the  accusations  and  reproaches  that  were  springing  to  her  lips. 
Had  he  had  evil  designs,  would  he  have  treated  her  with  such 
frigid  ceremony  when  he  had  her  in  his  power!  But  why,* then, 
was  she  brought  to  his  house  t  Was  not  the  mysterious  disap- 
pearance of  Antonio  connected  with  this  t  A  thought  suddenly* 
darted  into  her  mind.  Antonio  had  again  met  with  Don  Ambro- 
sio—they  had  fought— Antonio  was  wounded — ^perhaps  djvag  !— 
It  was  him  to  whom  her  father  had  gone. — It  was  at  his  request 
that  Don  Ambrosio  had  sent  for  them  to  soothe  his  dying  mo- 
nentsl  These,  and  a  thousand  such  horrible  suggestions,  ha- 
rassed her  mind ;  but  she  tried  in  vain  to  get  information  from 
the  domestics ;  they  knew  nothing  bat  that  her  father  had  beeD 
there,  had  gone,  and  would  soon  retom. 


^ns  pused  a  night  of  tamnltaoas  ttnogfat  and  vagne  jil 
cruel  apprehensU  na.  She  knew  not  what  to  do^  or  what  to  be* 
liere ;  whether  she  ought  to  fly,  or  to  remain ;  bat  if  to  fly,  how 
was  she  to  extricate  herself  t  and  where  was  she  to  seek  her 
father  t  As  the  day  dawned  without  any  intelligence  of  him, 
her  alarm  increased ;  at  length  a  message  was  brought  from  him, 
sajdng  that  circomstances  prerented  his  retain  to  her,  bat  beg- 
ging her  to  hasten  to  him  without  delay. 

With  an  eager  and  throbbing  heart  did  she  set  fiirth  with  tht 
men  that  were  to  conduct  her.  She  little  thoog^t^  howcfer,  thst 
she  was  merely  changing  her  prison-house.  Doa  Ambrosio  had 
feared  lest  she  should  be  traced  to  his  residence  in  Grenada ;  ur 
that  he  might  be  interrupted  there  before  he  could  aocompUsh  hit 
plan  of  seduction.  He  had  her  now  conveyed,  therefore,  to  a 
mansion  which  he  possessed  in  one  of  the  mountain  solitudes  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Grenada ;  a  lonely,  but  beautiful  retreat.  In 
vain,  on  her  arrival,  did  she  look  around  for  her  father,  or  Anto- 
nio ;  none  but  strange  faces  met  her  eye ;  menials  profoundly 
respectful,  but  who  knew  nor  saw  any  thing  but  what  their  mas- 
ter pleased. 

She  had  scarcely  arrived  before  Don  Ambrosio  made  his  ap* 
pearance,  less  stately  in  his  manner,  but  still  treating  her  with 
the  utmost  delicacy  and  deference.  Ines  was  too  much  agitated 
and  alarmed  to  be  baffled  by  his  courtesy,  and  became  Tehement 
in  her  demand  to  be  conducted  to  her  father. 

Don  Ambrosio  now  put  on  an  appearance  of  the  greatest  em- 
barrassment and  emotion.  After  some  delay,  and  much  pre- 
tended confusiDn,  he  at  length  confessed  that  the  seisnre  of  her 
Cather  was  aL  a  stratagem ;  a  mere  fslse  alarm  to  procure  him 
the  present  opportunity  of  having  access  to  her,  and  endettforing 
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to  mitigate  that  obduracy,  and  conqner  that'  repngnance,  which 
he  declared  had  almost  driven  him  to  distraction. 

He  assured  her  that  her  father  was  again  at  home  in  safety, 
and  occupied  in  his  usual  pursuits ;  having  been  fully  satisfied 
that  his  daughter  was  in  honorable  hands,  and  would  soon  be 
restored  to  him.  In  vain  she  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  and  im 
plored  to  be  set  at  liberty ;  he  only  replied  by  gentle  entreaties, 
that  she  would  pardon  the  seeming  violence  he  had  to  use ;  and 
that  she  would  trust  a  little  while  to  his  honor.  ''  You  are  here,** 
said  he,  "absolute  mistress  of  every  thing:  nothing  shall  be 
said  or  done  to  offend  you ;  I  wiU  not  even  intrude  upon  your  ear 
the  unhappy  passion  that  is  devouring  my  heart  Should  yoa 
require  it,  I  will  even  absent  myself  from  your  presence ;  but  to 
part  with  you  entirely  at  present,  with  your  mind  full  of  doubts 
and  resentments,  would  be  worse  than  death  to  me.  No,  beauti- 
ful Inez,  you  must  first  know  me  a  little  better,  and  know  my 
conduct,  that  my  passion  for  you  is  as  delicate  and  respectful  as 
it  is  vehement." 

The  assurance  of  her  father's  safety  had  relieved  Ines  from 
one  cause  of  torturing  anxiety,  only  to  render  her  fears  more  vio- 
lent on  her  own  account.  Don  Ambrosio,  however,  continued  to 
treat  her  with  artful  deference,  that  insensibly  lulled  her  appre* 
bensions.  It  is  true  she  found  herself  a  captive,  but  no  advantage 
appeared  to  be  taken  of  her  helplessness.  She  soothed  herself 
with  the  idea  that  a  litUe  while  would  suffice  to  convince  Don 
Ambrosio  of  the  fallacy  of  his  hopes,  and  that  he  would  be  in- 
duced to  restore  her  to  her  home.  Her  transports  of  terror  and 
affiction,  therefore,  subsided,  in  a  few  days,  into  a  passive,  yet 
anxious  melancholy,  with  which  she  awaited  the  hoped-for  event. 

In  the  meanwhfle  all  those  artifices  were  employed  that  are 
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calcuUteil  to  charm  the  Bensoa,  ensnare  the  fedingSi  and  duMlre 
the  heart  into  tenderness.  Don  Amhrosio  was  a  master  of  the 
subtle  arts  of  seduction.  His  very  mansion  breathed  an  ener- 
vating atmosphere  uf  languor  and  delight.  It  was  here,  amidst 
twilight  Bal(x>ns  and  dreamy  chambers,  bnricd  among  grores  al 
orange  and  myrtle,  that  he  shut  himself  up  at  times  from  the  pry- 
ing world,  and  gave  free  scope  to  the  gratification  of  his  pleasuresL 

The  apartments  were  furnished  in  the  most  snmptnous  and 
voluptuous  manner ;  the  silken  couches  swelled  to  the  tonch,  and 
sank  in  downy  softness  beneath  the  slightest  pressure.  The 
(Miintings  and  statues  all  told  some  classic  tale  of  love,  managed, 
however,  with  an  insidious  delicacy ;  which,  while  it  banished  the 
grossnt'ss  that  might  ilis<^st,  was  the  more  calculated  to  excite 
the  imagination.  Tliere  the  blooming  Adonis  was  seen,  not 
breaking  away  to  pursue  the  lM)istcrous  chase,  but  crowned  with 
flowers,  and  languishing  in  the  embraces  of  celestial  beauty. 
There  Acis  wooed  hi^i  (lalatea  in  the  shade,  with  the  Sicilian  sea 
spreading  in  halcyon  serenity  before  tliem.  There  were  depicted 
groups  of  fauns  and  dryads,  fondly  reclining  in  sununer  bowers, 
and  listening  to  the  li(^uid  piping  of  the  reed ;  or  the  wanton 
satyrs  surprising  some  wood-nymph  during  her  noontide  slumber. 
There,  too,  on  the  storied  tapestry,  might  be  seen  the  chaste 
Diana,  stealing,  in  the  mystery  of  moonlight,  to  kiss  the  sleeping 
Endymion ;  while  Cupid  and  Psyche,  entwined  in  immortal  mar- 
ble, breathed  on  each  other's  lips  the  early  kiss  of  love. 

The  ardent  rays  of  the  sun  were  excluded  from  these  balmy 
halls ;  soft  and  tender  music  from  unseen  musicians  floated 
around,  seeming  to  mingle  with  the  perfumes  exhaled  from  a 
thousand  flowers.  At  night,  when  the  moon  shed  a  fairy  light 
over  the  scene,  the  tender  serenade  would  rise  fix>m  among  the 
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bowers  of  the  garden,  in  which  the  fine  yoice  of  Don  Ambrosio 
might  often  be  distingoished ;  or  the  amorons  flute  woold  be 
heard  along  the  mountain,  breathing  in  its  pensive  cadences  the 
very  soul  of  a  lover's  melancholy. 

Various  entertainments  were  also  devised  to  dispel  her  loneli- 
ness, and  to  charm  away  the  idea  of  confinement.  Groups  of 
Andalusian  dancers  performed,  in  the  splendid  saloons,  the  vari* 
ous  picturesque  dances  of  their  country;  or  represented  little 
amorous  ballets,  which  turned  upon  some  pleasing  scene  of  pas- 
toral coquetry,  and  courtship.  Sometimes  there  were  bands  of 
singers,  who,  to  the  romantic  guitar,  warbled  forth  ditties  full  of 
passion  and  tenderness. 

Thus  all  about  her  enticed  to  pleasure  and  voluptuousness ; 
but  the  heart  of  Inez  turned  with  distaste  from  this  idle  mockery. 
The  tears  would  rush  into  her  eyes  as  her  thoughts  reverted  from 
this  scene  of  profligate  splendor,  to  the  humble  but  virtuous  home 
whence  she  had  been  betrayed ;  or  if  the  witching  power  of  music 
ever  soothed  her  into  a  tender  reverie,  it  was  to  dwell  with  fond- 
ness on  the  image  of  Antonio.  But  if  Don  Ambrosio,  deceived 
by  this  transient  calm,  should  attempt  at  such  time  to  whisper  his 
passion,  she  would  start  as  from  a  dream,  and  recoil  from  him 
with  involuntary  shuddering. 

She  had  passed  one  long  day  of  more  than  ordinary  sadness^ 
and  in  the  evening  a  band  of  these  hired  performers  were  exert- 
ing all  the  animating  powers  of  song  and  dance  to  amuse  her. 
But  while  the  lofty  saloon  resounded  with  their  warblings,  and 
the  light  sound  of  feet  upon  its  marble  pavement  kept  time  to  the 
cadence  of  the  song,  poor  Inez,  with  her  face  buried  in  the  silken 
oonch  on  which  she  reclined,  was  only  rendered  more  wretched 
by  thc^  sound  of  gayety. 
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At  length  her  atteotion  was  caught  by  the  Toioe  of  one  of  the 

fingers,  that  broaght  with  it  some  indefinite  reoollectioni.  She 
raised  iier  head,  and  cast  an  anxious  look  at  the  performers,  who^ 
&H  usual,  were  at  the  lower  end  of  the  saloon.  One  of  them  ad- 
vanced a  little  before  the  others.  It  was  a  female,  dressed  in  a 
fi&nciful  pastoral  garb,  suited  to  the  character  she  was  snstaining; 
but  her  countenance  was  not  to  be  mistaken.  It  wma  the  same 
ballad-singer  that  had  twice  crossed  her  path,  and  given  her  mys- 
terious intimations  of  the  lurking  mischief  that  sarronnded  her. 
When  the  rest  of  the  performances  were  concluded,  she  seised  a 
tambourine,  and  tossing  it  alof^  danced  alone  to  the  melody  ol 
her  own  voice.  In  the  course  of  her  dancing  she  approached  to 
where  Inez  reclined :  and  as  she  struck  the  tambourine,  contrived, 
dexterously,  to  throw  a  folded  paper  on  the  couch.  Inez  seised 
it  with  avidity,  and  concealed  it  in  her  bosom.  The  singing  and 
dancing  were  at  an  end  ;  the  motley  crew  retired ;  and  Inez,  left 
alone,  hastened  with  anxiety  to  unfold  the  paper  thus  mysteriously 
conveyed.  It  was  written  in  an  agitated,  and  almost  illegible, 
liandwriting :  "  Be  on  your  guard !  you  are  surrounded  by 
treachery.  Trust  not  to  the  forbearance  of  Don  Ambrosio ;  you 
are  marked  out  for  his  prey.  An  humble  victim  to  his  perfidy 
gives  you  this  warning ;  she  is  encompassed  by  too  many  dangers 
to  be  more  expliciU-^Your  father  is  in  the  dungeons  of  the  inqui- 
sition !  '* 

The  brain  of  Inez  reeled  as  she  read  this  dreadful  BorolL 
She  was  less  filled  with  alarm  at  her  own  danger,  than  horror  at 
her  father's  situation.  The  moment  Don  Ambrosio  appeared,  she 
rushed  and  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  imploring  him  to  save  her 
father.  Don  Ambrosio  started  with  astonishment ;  but  immedi- 
ately regaining  his  self-possession,  endnavored  to  soothe  her  bf 
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his  bimndishments,  and  by  assurances  that  her  father  was  in  safety. 
She  was  not  to  be  pacified ;  her  fears  were  too  mnch  aroused  to 
be  tri  led  with.  She  declared  her  knowledge  of  her  father's  being 
a  priioner  of  the  inquisition,  and  reiterated  her  frantic  supplica- 
tions that  he  would  save  him. 

Don  Ambrosio  paused  for  a  moment  in  perplexity,  but  was 
too  adroit  to  be  easily  confounded.  "  That  your  father  is  a  pris- 
oner,'  replied  he,  '^  I  have  long  known.  I  have  concealed  it 
from  yon,  to  save  you  from  fruitless  anxiety.  You  now  know  the 
real  reason  of  the  restraint  I  have  put  upon  your  liberty :  I  have 
been  protecting  instead  of  detaining  you.  Every  exertion  has 
been  made  in  your  father's  favor ;  but  I  regret  to  say,  the  proo& 
of  the  oflfences  of  which  he  stands  charged  have  been  too  strong 
to  bf>  controverted.  Still,"  added  he,  '^  I  have  it  in  my  power  to 
sa\  e  him ;  I  have  influence,  I  have  means  at  my  beck ;  it  may 
involve  me,  it  is  true,  in  difficulties,  perhaps  in  disgrace ;  but 
what  would  I  not  do  in  the  hopes  of  being  rewarded  by  your 
favor  t  Speak,  beautiful  Inez,"  said  he,  his  eyes  kindling  with 
sudden  eagerness ;  "  it  is  with  you  to  say  the  word  that  seals  your 
father's  fate.  One  kind  word — say  but  you  will  be  mine,  and 
you  will  behold  me  at  your  feet,  your  father  at  liberty  and  in 
affluence,  and  we  shall  all  be  happy  I " 

Inez  drew  back  from  him  with  scorn  and  disbeliefl  ^*  My 
father,"  exclaimed  she,  ^'  is  too  innocent  and  blameless  to  be  con- 
victed of  crime ;  this  is  some  base,  some  cruel  artifice ! "  Don 
Ambrosio  repeated  his  asseverations,  and  with  them  also  his  dis- 
honorable proposals;  but  his  eagerness  overshot  its  mark;  her 
indigpnation  and  her  incredulity  were  alike  awakened  by  his  base 
suggestions ;  and  he  retired  from  her  presence  checked  and  awed 
by  the  sudden  pride  and  dignity  of  her  demeanor. 

10 
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The  anfortunate  Inez  now  became  a  prey  to  tlie  most  hanuw- 
iug  anxieties.  Don  Ambroaio  saw  that  the  mask  had  fallen  fnm 
his  face,  and  that  the  nature  of  his  machinations  was  revealed. 
He  had  gone  too  far  to  retrace  his  steps,  and  assume  the  affecta 
tion  of  tenderness  and  re8|>ect ;  indeed,  he  was  mortified  and  in* 
cen^icd  at  her  insensibility  to  his  attractions,  and  now  only  sought 
to  subdue  her  through  her  fears.  He  daily  represented  to  her  the 
dangers  that  threat ene<l  her  father,  and  that  it  was  in  his  powei 
alone  to  avert  them.  Inez  was  still  incredulous.  She  was  too 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  inquisition  to  know  that  even  inno- 
cence was  not  always  a  protection  from  its  cruelties ;  and  she 
confided  too  surely  in  the  virtue  of  her  father  to  believe  that  any 
a*.'cusation  could  prevail  against  him. 

At  length  Dun  Ambrosio,  to  give  an  effectual  blow  to  her  con- 
fidence, brought  her  the  proclamation  of  the  approaching  auto  da 
f6,  in  which  the  priK«)ner8  were  enumerated.  She  glanced  her  eye 
over  it,  and  l)eheld  her  father's  name,  condemned  to  the  stake  for 
sorcery. 

For  a  moment  she  stood  transfixed  with  horror.  Don  Am- 
brosio seized  u|)on  the  transient  calm.  ''Think  now,  beautiful 
Inez,**  said  he,  with  a  tone  of  affected  tenderness,  ''his  life  is 
btill  in  your  hands ;  one  word  from  you,  one  kind  word,  and  I  can 
yet  save  him." 

<^  Monster !  wretch !  '*  cried  she,  coming  to  herself,  and  recoil' 
ing  from  him  with  insuperable  abhorrence :  "  'tis  you  that  are  the 
cause  of  this — *tis  you  that  are  his  murderer ! "  Then,  wringing 
her  hands,  she  broke  forth  into  exclamations  of  the  most  frantio 
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The  perfidious  Ambrosio  saw  the  torture  of  her  aoni,  and 
tlcipatod  from  it  a  triumph.     He  saw  that  she  was  in  no  moo^ 
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during  her  present  paroxysm,  to  listen  to  bis  words;  bat  be 
trusted  that  the  horrors  of  lonely  rumination  would  break  down 
her  spirit,  and  subdue  her  to  his  will.  In  this,  however,  be  was 
disappointed.  Many  were  the  vicissitudes  of  mind  of  tlie 
wretched  Inez;  one  time  she  would  embrace  his  knees  with  piero» 
ing  supplications ;  at  another  she  would  shrink  with  nervous  hor- 
ror at  his  very  approach ;  but  any  intimation  of  his  passion  only 
excited  the  same  emotion  of  loathing  and  detestation. 

At  length  the  fatal  day  drew  nigL  <<  To-morrow,"  said  Don 
Ambrosio,  as  he  left  her  one  evening,  "  To-morrow  is  the  auto  da 
fti.  To-morrow  you  will  hear  the  sound  of  the  bell  that  tolls  your 
father  to  his  death.  You  will  almost  see  the  smoke  that  rises 
from  his  funeral  pile.  I  leave  you  to  yourself.  It  is  yet  in  my 
power  to  save  him.  Think  whether  you  can  stand  to-mor- 
row's horrors  without  shrinking.  Think  whether  you  can  en- 
dure the  after-reflection,  that  you  were  the  cause  of  his  death,  and 
that  merely  through  a  perversity  in  refusing  proffered  happiness.** 

What  a  night  was  it  to  Inez !  Her  heart,  already  harassed 
and  almost  broken  by  repeated  and  protracted  anxieties;  her 
strength  wasted  and  enfeebled.  On  every  side  horrors  awaited 
her :  her  father's  death,  her  own  dishonor :  there  seemed  no  escape 
from  misery  or  perdition.  *'  Is  there  no  relief  from  man — ^no  pity 
in  heaven?"  exclaimed  she.  ''What  have  we  done  that  we 
should  be  thus  wretched  ?  " 

As  the  dawn  approached,  the  fever  of  her  mind  arose  to 
agony ;  a  thousand  times  did  she  try  the  doors  and  windows  of 
her  apartment,  in  the  desperate  hope  of  escaping.  Alas !  with 
all  the  splendor  of  her  prison,  it  was  too  faithfully  secured  for  hei 
ireak  hands  to  work  deliverance.  Like  a  poor  bird,  that  beats 
ts  win^fs  against  its  leilded  ct^g^  unlal  it  sinks  panting  in  degptir. 
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so  she  threw  henell  30  the  floor  in  hopdaM  angDiiJi.  Her  Uood 
grew  hot  in  her  veins,  her  tongue  was  puched,  her  templei 
thrubbed  with  violence,  she  gasped  rather  than  breathed;  it 
seemed  as  if  her  brain  was  on  fire.  "  Blessed  Virgin ! "  exdaimed 
she,  clasping  her  hands,  and  turning  up  her  stnuned  eyea^  "•  look 
down  with  pity,  and  support  me  in  this  dreadful  hour! " 

Just  as  the  day  began  to  dawn,  she  heard  a  key  tnm  softly 
in  the  door  of  her  apartment.  She  dreaded  lest  it  shonld  be  Doo 
Ambrosio:  and  the  very  thought  of  him  gave  her  a  in^lr#»ning 
pang.  It  was  a  female,  clad  in  a  rustic  dress,  with  her  face  ooii* 
cealed  by  her  mantilla.  She  stepped  sUently  into  the  room, 
looktMl  cautiously  round,  and  then,  uncovering  her  face,  revealed 
the  well-known  features  of  the  ballad-singer.  Ines  uttered  an 
exclamation  of  surprise,  almost  of  joy.  The  unknown  started 
back,  pressed  her  finger  on  her  lips  enjoining  silence,  and  beck- 
oned her  to  follow.  She  hastily  wrapped  herself  in  her  veil,  and 
obeyed.  They  passed  with  quick  but  noiseless  steps  through  an 
ante-chamber,  across  a  spacious  hall,  and  along  a  corridor;  all 
was  silent ;  the  household  was  yet  locked  in  sleep.  They  <*^nMi 
to  the  door,  to  which  the  unknown  applied  a  key.  Inei*  heart 
miiigave  her ;  she  knew  not  but  some  new  treachery  was  menadng 
her ;  she  laid  her  cold  band  on  the  stranger's  arm :  **  Whither  are 
you  leading  me  ?  "  said  she.  "  To  liberty,**  replied  the  other  in  a 
whisper. 

^'  Do  you  know  the  passages  about  this  mansion  t** 
'^  But  too  well !  "  replied  the  girl,  with  a  melancholy  shake  of 
the  head.  There  was  an  expression  of  sad  veracity  in  her  coun- 
tenance that  was  not  to  be  distrusted.  The  door  opened  on  a 
small  terrace  which  was  overlooked  by  several  windowi  of  tin 
amnsion. 
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"  We  mugt  move  across  this  quickly,"  said  the  girl,  "  or  we 
fliay  be  observed." 

They  glided  over  it  as  if  scarce  touching  the  ground.  A 
flight  of  steps  led  down  into  the  garden ;  a  wicket  at  the  bottom 
was  readily  unbolted :  they  passed  with  breathless  velocity  along 
one  of  the  alleys,  still  in  sight  of  the  mansion,  in  which,  however, 
no  person  appeared  to  be  stirring.  At  length  they  came  to  a  low 
private  door  in  the  wall,  partly  hidden  by  a  fig-tree.  It  was  se- 
cured by  rusty  bolts,  that  refused  to  yield  to  their  feeble  efforts. 

"Holy  Virgin!"  exclaimed  the  stranger,  "what  is  to  be 
donet  one  moment  more,  and  we  may  be  discovered." 

She  seized  a  stone  that  lay  near  by :  a  few  blows,  and  the 
bolts  flew  back ;  the  door  grated  harshly  as  they  opened  it,  and 
the  next  moment  they  found  themselves  in  a  narrow  road. 

"Now,"  said  the  stranger,  "for  Grenada  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble !  The  nearer  we  approach  it,  the  safer  we  shall  be ;  for  the 
road  will  be  more  frequented." 

The  imminent  risk  they  ran  of  being  pursued  and  taken  gave 
supernatural  strength  to  their  limbs ;  they  flew  rather  than  ran. 
The  day  had  dawned ;  the  crimson  streaks  on  the  edge  of  the 
horizon  gave  tokens  of  the  approaching  sunrise :  already  the  light 
clouds  that  floated  in  the  western  sky  were  tinged  with  gold  and 
purple ;  though  the  broad  plain  of  the  Vega,  which  now  began  to 
open  upon  their  view,  was  covered  with  the  dark  haze  of  the 
rooming.  As  yet  they  only  passed  a  few  straggling  peasants  on 
the  road,  who  could  have  yielded  them  no  assistance  in  case  of 
their  being  overtaken.  They  continued  to  hurry  forward,  and 
bad  gained  a  considerable  distance,  when  the  strength  of  IneS| 
which  had  only  been  sustained  by  the  fever  of  her  mind,  began 
to  yield  to  &tigue :  she  slackened  her  pace,  and  faltered. 
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^AIsbI''  Mud  she,  "  my  limbt  fiul  me  I  lean  gonofiuther!* 

**Ik«r  lip,  bear  up,**  replied  her  compan  on,  cheeringly;  ^a 

little  farther,  and  we  shall  be  safe :   look !   yonder  is  Orenadai 

just  showing  itself  in  the  valley  below  us.     A  little  farther,  and 
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we  shall  come  to  the  main  road,  and  then  we  shall  find  plenty  d 
passengers  to  protect  us.** 

Inez,  encouraged,  made  fresh  eflbrts  to  get  forward,  hoi  her 
weary  limbs  were  unequal  to  the  eagemeas  of  her  mind;  her 
mouth  and  throat  were  parched  by  agony  and  terror:  ahe  gasped 
for  breath,  and  leaned  for  support  against  a  rock.  '*  It  la  all  in 
Tain !  **  exclaimed  she ;  '^  I  feel  as  though  I  should  ISainL** 

"  Lean  on  me,**  said  the  other ;  *' let  us  get  into  the  shelter  of 
yon  thicket,  that  will  conceal  us  from  view ;  I  hear  the  sound  of 
water,  which  will  refresh  you.** 

With  much  difliculty  they  reached  the  thicket,  which  ove^ 
hung  a  small  mountain  stream,  just  where  its  sparkling  waten 
leaped  over  the  rock  and  fell  into  a  natural  basin.  Here  Ines 
sank  upon  the  ground  exhausted.  Her  companion  brought  water 
in  the  palms  of  her  hands,  and  bathed  her  pallid  temples.  The 
cooling  drops  revived  her ;  she  was  enabled  to  get  to  the  maigiii 
of  the  stream,  and  drink  of  its  crystal  current ;  then,  reclining 
her  head  on  the  bosom  of  her  deliverer,  she  was  first  enabled  to 
murmur  forth  her  heartfelt  gratitude. 

"  Alas ! "  said  the  other,  ^<  I  deserve  no  thanks ;  I  desene 
not  the  good  opinion  you  express.  In  me  you  behold  a  victim  of 
Don  Ambro8io*s  arts.  In  early  years  he  seduced  me  from  tin 
cottage  of  my  parents :  look  I  at  the  foot  of  yonder  bine  mooa- 
tain  in  the  distance  lies  my  native  village :  but  it  is  no  longer  i 
home  for  me.  He  lured  me  thence  when  I  was  too  young  fa 
reflection ;  he  educated  me,  taught  me  various  aooomplislimflnl% 
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made  me  sensible  to  loye,  to  splendor,  to  refinement;  then,  bar* 
ing  grown  weary  of  me,  he  neglected  me,  and  cast  me  upon  the 
world  Happily,  the  accomplishments  he  taught  me  have  kept 
me  from  ntter  want ;  and  the  love  with  which  he  inspired  me  has 
kept  me  from  farther  degradation.  Yes !  I  confess  my  weakness ; 
all  his  perfidy  and  wrongs  cannot  efface  him  from  my  heart  I 
have  been  brought  up  to  love  him ;  I  have  no  other  idol :  I  know 
him  to  be  base,  yet  I  cannot  help  adoring  him.  I  am  content  to 
mingle  among  the  hireling  throng  that  administer  to  his  amuse* 
ments,  that  I  may  still  hover  about  him,  and  linger  in  those  halls 
where  I  once  reigned  mistress.  What  merit,  then,  have  I  in  assist- 
ing your  escape  T  I  scarce  know  whether  I  am  acting  from  sym- 
pathy, and  a  desire  to  rescue  another  victim  from  his  power ;  or 
jealousy,  and  an  eagerness  to  remove  too  powerful  a  rival ! " 

While  she  was  yet  speaking,  the  sun  rose  in  all  its  splendor ; 
first  lighting  up  the  mountain  summits,  then  stealing  down  height 
by  height,  until  its  rays  gilded  the  domes  and  towers  of  Grenada, 
which  they  could  partially  see  from  between  the  trees,  below 
them.  Just  then  the  heavy  tones  of  a  bell  came  sounding  from 
a  distance,  echoing,  in  sullen  clang,  along  the  mountain.  Ines 
turned  pale  at  the  sound.  She  knew  it  to  be  the  great  bell  ol 
the  cathedral,  rung  at  sunrise  on  the  day  of  the  auto  da  f§,  to 
give  note  of  funeral  preparation.  Every  stroke  beat  upon  her 
heart,  and  inflicted  an  absolute,  corporeal  pang.  She  started  up 
wildly.  *'  Let  us  be  gone ! "  cried  she ;  ^*  there  is  not  a  moment 
for  delay ! " 

^  Stop !  **  ezckumed  the  other,  '*  ydhder  are  horsemen  coming 
over  the  brow  of  that  distant  height ;  if  I  mistake  not,  Don  Am- 
Droaio  is  at  their  head. — Alas!  'tis  he;  we  are  lost  Hold!** 
vontinued  sbe^  ''give  im  your  scarf  and  veil;  wrap  yourself  in 
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this  mantilla.  I  will  (iy  ap  yon  footpath  that  leads  to  the  heighla 
1  will  li't  the  vL'il  flutter  as  1  ascend ;  perhaps  they  may  mistakt 
iu«  fur  ynii,  and  they  niiisi  dismount  to  follow  ue.  Do  yon  has- 
ten forward  :  you  will  »Mm  reach  the  main  road.  Yon  have  jeweli 
on  vour  tin^n^ni :  bribe  the  first  muleteer  vou  meet  to  assist  ^oa 
ou  vour  way." 

All  this  was  said  with  hurried  and  breathless  rapidity.  Ths 
exohan*^  of  ^'arnients  was  made  in  an  instant.  The  girl  darted 
up  the  mountain  path,  her  white  veil  fluttering  among  the  daik 
shruhU'ry  ;  while  Inez,  ins]iired  with  new  stcength,  or  rather  new 
terror,  tiew  to  the  road,  and  trusted  to  Providence  to  guide  her 
tottering  steps  to  firenada. 

All  (iivnada  was  in  a^^itation  on  tlie  morning  of  this  dismal 
day.  The  lii-avy  bi'Il  of  the  cathedral  continued  to  utter  its  clang> 
in^'  UmvH,  that  pervaded  every  ])art  of  the  city,  summoning  ill 
persons  to  the  tremendous  spectacle  about  to  l>e  exhibited.  The 
streets  through  which  the  prf)cession  was  to  ]>a8S  were  crowded 
\sitli  the  |K.)pulace.  The  windows,  the  roofs,  every  place  that 
could  admit  a  fiice  or  a  foothold,  was  alive  with  8|>eotators.  In 
the  great  square  a  Hpacious  scaffolding,  like  an  amphitheatre,  was 
erected,  where  the  sentences  of  the  prisoners  were  to  be  read,  and 
the  Kcrmnii  of  faith  to  be  preached;  and  close  by  were  the  stakes 
prej^ared,  where  the  condemned  were  to  be  burnt  to  death.  Seats 
were  arranged  for  the  great,  the  gay,  the  beautiful ;  for  such  is  the 
horrible  curiosity  of  human  nature,  that  this  cruel  sacrifice  waf 
attended  with  more  eagerness  than  a  theatre,  or  even  a  bull-feast 

As  the  day  advanced,  the  scaffolds  and  balconies  were  filled 
with  exi)ecting  multitudes;    the  sun  shone   brightly  upon 
faces  and  gallant  dresses ;  one  would  have  tliought  it  some 
of  elegaut  festivity,  instead  of  an  exhibition  of  human  agony  and 
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death.  But  what  a  different  spectacle  and  ceremony  was  this 
from  those  which  Grenada  exhibited  in  the  days  of  her  Moorish 
splenditi  '*  Her  galas,  her  toomaments,  her  sports  of  the  ring, 
her  f^tes  of  St  John,  her  music,  her  Zambras,  and  admirable  tilts 
of  canes !  Her  serenades,  her  concerts,  her  songs  in  Generaliffe  I 
The  costly  liveries  of  the  Abencerrages,  their  exquisite  inventions, 
the  skill  and  valor  of  the  Alabaces,  the  superb  dresses  of  the  Ze« 
gries,  Mazas,  and  Gomeles ! "  * — All  these  were  at  an  end.  The 
days  of  chivalry  were  over.  Instead  of  the  prancing  cavalcade, 
with  neighing  steed  and  lively  trumpet ;  with  burnished  lance, 
and  helm,  and  buckler ;  with  rich  confusion  of  plume,  and  scarf^ 
and  banner,  where  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  green,  and  orange,  and 
every  gay  color,  were  mingled  with  cloth  of  gold  and  fair  embroi- 
dery ;  instead  of  this  crept  on  the  gloomy  pageant  of  supersti- 
tion, in  cowl  and  sackcloth ;  with  cross  and  coffin,  and  frightful 
symbols  of  human  suffering.  In  place  of  the  frank,  hardy  knight, 
open  and  brave,  with  his  lady*8  favor  in  his  casque,  and  amorous 
motto  on  his  shield,  looking,  by  gallant  deeds,  to  win  the  smile 
of  beauty,  came  the  shaven,  unmanly  monk,  with  downcast  eyes, 
and.head  and  heart  bleached  in  the  cold  cloister,  secretly  exult 
ing  in  this  bigot  triumph. 

The  sound  of  the  bells  gave  notice  that  the  dismal  procession 
was  advancing.  It  passed  slowly  through  the  principal  streets  of 
the  city,  bearing  in  advance  the  awful  banner  of  the  holy  office. 
The  prisoners  walked  singly,  attended  by  confessors,  and  guarded 
by  familiars  of  the  inquisition.  They  were  clad  in  different  gar- 
ments according  to  the  nature  of  their  punishments ;  thf)se  who 
were  to  suffer  death  wore  the  hideous  Samarra,  painted  with 
flames  and  demons.    The  procession  was  swelled  by  choirs  of 

*  Rodd*!  CiTfl  Wwi  of  Orenada. 
10* 
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Uiys.  fliffen*nt  religions  orders,  and  public  dignitaries ;  and,  abim 
all,  by  the  fathers  of  the  faith,  moving  "with  alow  pace,  and  pro* 
fiiund  gravity,  truly  triumphing  as  becomes  the  principal  generali 
nf  that  great  victory."  • 

Ah  the  sacred  banner  of  the  inquisition  advanced,  the  coant- 
I0S.M  throng  sunk  on  their  knees  before  it ;  they  bowed  their  fsoei 
to  the  very  earth  as  it  passed,  and  then  slowly  roae  again,  like  a 
(Treat  iiiidulatiiig  billow.  A  murmur  of  tongues  prevailed  as  ths 
prisoiierH  ajiproui'hed,  and  eager  eyes  were  strained,  and  fingen 
jHiiiitoil,  to  (liKtinguish  the  different  orders  of  penitents,  whoso 
hal>it.s  denoted  the  degree  of  punishment  they  were  to  undergo, 
lint  an  those  drew  near  whose  frightful  garb  marked  them  as  des* 
liiirl  to  the  fl  allies,  tlie  noise  of  the  rabble  subsided  ;  thev  seemed 
almost  to  hoM  in  their  breaths;  filled  with  that  strange  and  dii- 
iiihI  liittTt'st  with  wliioh  we  contemplate  a  human  being  on  the 
v«t;;«.*  ut'  sufterinj;  and  death. 

It  is  an  awful  tliin<x — a  voiceless,  noiseless  multitude!  The 
lui^htMl  and  ga/ing  stillness  of  the  surrounding  thousands^,  heaped 
(III  walls,  anil  K*'^tes,  and  roofs,  and  hanging,  as  it  were,  in  clus- 
tfis,  iKMLrhtened  the  effect  of  the  pageant  that  moved  drearily  <xi. 
'J'he  low  niurniiiriiig  of  the  priests  could  now  be  heard  in  prayer 
and  exliortition,  with  the  faint  responses  of  the  prisoners,  and 
now  and  then  the  voices  of  the  choir  at  a  distance,  chanting  the 
litanies  of  the  saints. 

The  faces  of  the  prisoners  were  ghastly  and  disconsolate. 
Kven  those  who  had  been  pardoned,  and  wore  the  Sanbenito,  or 
penitential  garment,  bore  traces  of  the  horrors  they  had  under- 
gone. Some  were  feeble  and  tottering  from  long  confinement; 
some  crippled  and  distorted  by  various  tortures ;  every  connte' 

*  Gonsalrius,  p.  155. 
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nance  was  a  dismal  page,  on  which  might  be  read  the  secrets  of 
their  prison-house.  Bat  in  the  looks  of  those  condemned  to  death 
there  was  something  fierce  and  eager.  They  seemed  men  harrowed 
np  by  the  past,  and  desperate  as  to  the  futore.  They  were  antici- 
pating, with  spirits  fevered  by  despair,  and  fixed  and  clenched 
determination,  the  vehement  struggle  with  agony  and  death  they 
were  shortly  to  undergo.  Some  cast  now  and  then  a  wild  and 
anguished  look  about  them  upon  the  shining  day ;  the  ^^  sun-bright 
palaces,"  the  gay,  the  beautiful  world,  which  they  were  soon  to 
quit  for  ever ;  or  a  glance  of  sudden  indignation  at  the  thronging 
thousands,  happy  in  liberty  and  life,  who  seemed,  in  contemplating 
their  frightful  situation,  to  exult  in  their  own  comparative  security. 

One  among  the  condemned,  however,  was  an  exception  to 
these  remarks.  It  was  an  a^d  man,  somewhat  bowed  down, 
with  a  serene,  though  dejected  countenance,  and  a  beaming,  mel- 
ancholy eye.  It  was  the  alchemist.  The  populace  looked  upon 
him  with  a  degree  of  compassion,  which  they  were  not  prone  to 
feel  towards  criminals  condemned  by  the  inquisition ;  but  when 
they  were  told  that  he  was  convicted  of  the  crime  of  magic,  they 
drew  back  with  awe  and  abhorrence. 

The  procession  had  reached  the  grand  square.  The  first  part 
had  already  mounted  the  scaffolding,  and  the  condemned  were 
approaching.  The  press  of  the  popnlape  became  excessive,  and 
was  repelled,  as  it  were,  in  billows  by  the  guards.  Just  as  the 
eondemned  were  entering  the  square,  a  shrieking  was  heard 
among  the  crowd.  A  female,  pale,  frantic,  dishevelled,  was  soen 
struggling  through  the  multitude.  '<My  father!  my  father  I** 
was  all  the  cry  she  uttered,  but  it  thrilled  through  every  heart. 
The  crowd  instinctivdy  drew  back,  and  made  way  for  her  as  she 
advanced. 
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The  puor  alchemist  had  made  his  peace  with  HesreD,  and,  1} 
hard  Htrii;r^^Ie,  hail  cloeed  hia  heart  npon  the  world,  wben  the 
voii-c  (if  his  i-hilil  calletl  him  once  more  back  to  worldly  thought 
aii'l  ii::<iiiy.  He  tiiriicil  tuwards  the  well-known  Toice;  his  knees 
mmitir  ttt;:i*tlit'r;  he  eiiJoavored  to  reach  forth  his  pinioned  arms, 
aii«l  U'lt  hiiiiM'If  i'Iji8ped  in  the  embraces  of  his  child.  The  «bch 
tiniiM  i}\'  \tui\i  wtTL*  too  agonizing  for  utterance.  Gonrulsive  soU^ 
an<l  liri)kcii  exclamations,  and  embraces  more  of  angnish  than 
tfiitlcriios,  \%ere  all  that  passed  between  them.  The  procession 
wan  int4*rrii[)tetl  fnr  a  moment.  The  astonished  monks  and  famil 
iars  \%iTe  tilled  with  involuntary  respect  at  this  agony  of  natural 
fitrri-ti'iii.  KjiU'iilutidn.H  of  pity  broke  from  the  crowd,  touched  bj 
till'  tiliiil  {'ity,  till'  f\tni«)rdiMary  and  hopeless  anguish  uf  so  youiig 
and  iH'iiutit'uI  a  lieing. 

Kwry  att4'iiipt  to  soothe  her,  and  prevail  on  her  to  retire,  wai^ 
unlii't'iled  ;  at  len«;t)i  they  endeavored  to  separate  her  from  hex 
f;i!lnr  l»y  ft)r<.<'.  The  movement  roused  her  from  her  temporary 
aliaudnnnit^iit.  With  a  sudden  jMiroxysm  of  fury,  she  snatched  a 
sword  from  one  of  the  familiars.  Her  late  pale  countenance  was 
flush<-(i  uith  ra^%  and  fire  flashed  from  her  once  soft  and  lan- 
^niishin;;  eyes.  The  guards  shrunk  back  with  awe.  There  was 
HoiiK-thing  in  this  filial  frenzy,  this  feminine  tenderness  wrought 
u[)  ti>  desj>eration,  that  timclied  even  their  hardened  hearts.  Thej 
endeavored  to  pacify  her,  but  in  vain.  Her  eye  was  eager  and 
quick  as  the  she-wolf  *s  guarding  her  young.  With  one  arm  she 
pressed  her  father  to  her  bosom,  with  the  other  she  menaced  every 
\>ne  that  appr(Kk;he<l. 

The  patience  of  the  guards  was  soon  exhausted.  They  had 
held  back  in  awe,  but  not  in  fear.  With  all  her  desperation  the 
wea[)on  was  soon  wre&'/cd  from  her  feeble  hand,  and  she  wai 
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Dome  shrieking  and  straggling  among  the  crowd.  The  rabble 
murmured  con:{)a8sion  ;  but  sach  was  the  dread  inspired  by  the 
inquisition,  that  no  one  attempted  to  interfere. 

The  procession  again  resumed  its  march.  Inez  was  ineffectu- 
ally struggling  to  release  herself  from  the  hands  of  the  familiarn 
that  detained  her,  when  suddenly  she  saw  Don  Ambrosio  before 
her.  "  Wretched  girl  I "  exclaimed  he  with  fury,  "  why  have  yoo 
fled  from  your  friends  t  Deliver  her,"  said  he  to  the  fJEuniliarSy 
**  to  my  domestics ;  she  is  under  my  protection." 

His  creatures  advanced  to  seise  her.  <*  Oh  no !  oh  no  I "  cried 
she,  with  new  terrors,  and  clinging  to  the  familiars,  ^^  1  have  fled 
from  no  friends.  He  is  not  my  protector !  He  is  the  murderer 
of  my  father  1 " 

The  familiars  wero  perplexed;  the  crowd  pressed  on  with 
eager  curiosity.  ''  Stand  off  I "  cried  the  fiery  Ambrosio,  dashing 
the  throng  from  around  him.  Then  turning  to  the  familiars,  with 
sudden  moderation,  ''  My  friends,"  said  he,  "  deliver  this  poor 
girl  to  me.  Her  distress  has  turned  her  brain ;  she  has  escaped 
from  her  friends  and  protectors  this  moraing ;  but  a  little  quiet 
and  kind  treatment  will  restore  her  to  tranquillity." 

"  I  am  not  mad  I  I  am  not  mad ! "  cried  she,  vehemently. 
*'  Oh,  save  me ! — save  me  from  these  men !  I  have  no  protector 
on  earth  but  my  father,  and  him  they  are  murdering ! " 

The  familiars  shook  their  heads ;  her  wildness  corroborated 
the  assertions  of  Don  Ambrosio,  and  his  apparent  rank  com- 
manded respect  and  belief.  They  relinquished  their  charge  to 
nim,  and  he  was  consigning  the  straggling  Inez  to  his  creature^-* 

''  Let  go  your  hold,  villain  !  "  cried  a  voice  from  among  the 
crowd,  and  Antonio  was  seen  eagerly  tearing  his  way  through  the 
press  of  people. 
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"  Seize  him !  seiie  him !  **  cried  Don  Ambrorio  to  the  £uiiil< 
lArs ;  *'  *tis  an  acGomplice  of  tht  aoroerer's.** 

*'  Liar !  **  retorted  Antonio,  as  he  thnut  the  mob  to  the  right 
and  lefl,  and  forced  himself  to  the  spot. 

The  sword  d  Don  Ambrosio  flashed  in  an  instant  from  ths 
scabbard ;  the  stadent  was  armed,  and  equally  alert.  There  was 
a  fierce  clash  of  weapons ;  the  crowd  made  way  for  them  as  thej 
fought,  and  closed  again,  so  as  to  hide  them  from  the  view  o( 
Inez.  All  was  tumult  and  confusion  for  a  moment ;  when  there 
was  a  kind  of  shout  from  the  spectators,  and  the  mob  again  open- 
ing, she  beheld,  as  she  thought,  Antonio  weltering  in  liis  Uood. 

Tliis  new  shock  was  too  great  for  her  already  overstrained 
intellects.  A  giddiness  seized  upon  her ;  every  thing  seemed  to 
whirl  l)cfore  her  eyes ;  she  gasped  some  incoherent  words,  and 
sunk  senseless  upon  the  ground. 

Days,  weeks,  e1ai)sed  before  Inez  returned  to  consciousnesa 
At  lenf^th  she  o^K'ned  her  eyes,  as  if  out  of  a  troubled  sleepi 
She  was  lying  upon  a  magnificent  bed,  in  a  chamber  richly  fur- 
nished with  pier-glasses  and  massive  tables  inlaid  with  silver,  of 
exquisite  workmanship.  The  walls  were  covered  with  tapestry; 
the  cornices  richly  gilded :  through  the  door,  which  stood  open, 
she  perceived  a  superb  saloon,  with  statues  and  crystal  lustres, 
and  a  magnificent  suit  of  apartments  beyond.  The  casements  of 
the  room  were  open  to  admit  the  soft  breath  of  sommer,  which 
stole  in,  laden  with  perfumes  from  a  neighboring  garden ;  whence^ 
also,  the  refreshing  sound  of  fountains  and  the  sweet  notes  cl 
birds  came  in  mingled  music  to  her  ear. 

Female  attendants  were  moving,  with  noiseless  step,  about 
ihe  chamber;  but  she  feared  to  address  them.  She  doubted 
irhether  this  were  not  all  delusion,  or  whether  she  was  not  stfll  ia 
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the  palace  dI  Don  Ambrosio,  and  that  her  escape,  and  all  its  cir* 
Gunistances,  had  not  been  but  a  feverish  dream.  She  closed  her 
eyes  again,  endeavoring  to  recall  the  past,  and  to  separate  the 
real  from  the  imaginary.  The  last  scenes  of  consciousness,  how* 
ever,  rushed  too  forcibly,  with  all  their  horrors,  to  her  mind  to  be 
doubted,  and  she  turned  shuddering  from  the  recollection,  to  gase 
once  more  on  the  quiet  and  serene  magnificence  around  her.  As 
she  again  opened  her  eyes,  they  rested  on  an  object  that  at  once 
dispelled  every  alarm.  At  the  head  of  her  bed  sat  a  veneraUe 
form  watching  over  her  with  a  look  of  fond  anxiety — ^it  was  her 
&ther! 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  scene  that  ensued ;  nor  the 
moments  of  rapture  which  more  than  repaid  all  the  sufferings  her 
affectionate  heart  had  undergone.  As  soon  as  their  fedings  had 
become  more  calm,  the  alchemist  stepped  out  of  the  room  to  in- 
troduce a  stranger,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  his  life  and  lib- 
erty. He  returned,  leading  in  Antonio,  no  longer  in  his  pooi 
scholar's  garb,  but  in  the  rich  dress  of  a  nobleman. 

The  feelings  of  Inez  were  almost  overpowered  by  these 
sudden  reverses,  and  it  was  some  time  before  she  was  sufiS- 
eiently  composed  to  comprehend  the  explanation  of  this  seeming 
romance. 

It  appeared  that  the  lover,  who  had  sought  her  affections  in 
the  lowly  guise  of  a  student,  was  only  son  and  heir  of  a  powerful 
grandee  of  Valencia.  He  had  been  placed  at  the  university  of 
Salamanca ;  but  a  lively  curiosity,  and  an  eagerness  for  adven- 
.nre,  had  induced  him  to  abandon  the  university,  without  his 
fftther's  consent,  and  to  visit  various  parts  of  Spain.  His  ram-. 
bling  inclination  satisfied,  he  had  remained  incognito  for  a  time 
at  Grenada,  until,  by  fieulher  study  and  self-regulation,  he  conid 
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prepare  himBelf  to  return  home  with  credit,  and  atoDe  fitf  hii 
transgressions  against  paternal  authority. 

How  hard  he  had  studied  does  not  remain  on  record.  All 
that  we  know  is  his  romantic  odrenture  of  the  tower.  It  was  at 
first  a  mere  youthful  caprice,  excited  bj  a  glimpse  of  a  beautiful 
face.  In  becoming  a  disciple  of  the  alchemist,  he  probably 
thought  of  nothing  more  than  pursuing  a  light  love  affidr.  Farther 
acquaintance,  however,  had  completely  fixed  his  affections ;  and  he 
had  determined  to  conduct  Ines  and  her  father  to  Valencia,  and 
to  trust  to  her  merits  to  secure  his  father's  consent  to  their  nnioo. 

In  the  meantime  he  had  been  traced  to  his  concealment.  His 
father  had  received  intelligence  of  his  being  entangled  in  the 
snares  of  a  mysterious  adventurer  and  his  daughter,  and  likely  to 
become  the  dupe  of  the  fascinations  of  the  latter.  Trusty  emis- 
saries had  been  dispatched  to  seize  upon  him  by  main  force,  and 
convey  him  without  delay  to  the  paternal  home. 

What  eloquence  he  had  used  with  his  father  to  convince  him  of 
the  innocence,  the  honor,  and  the  high  descent  of  the  alchemist,  and 
of  the  exalted  worth  of  his  daughter,  does  not  appear.  All  that  we 
know  is,  that  the  father,  though  a  very  passionate,  was  a  very  re^ 
sonable  man,  as  appears  by  his  consenting  that  his  son  should  return 
to  Grenada,  and  conduct  Inez,  as  his  affianced  bride,  to  Valenciiu 

Away,  then,  Don  Antonio  hurried  back,  full  of  joyous  anti- 
cipations. He  still  forbore  to  throw  off  his  disguise,  fondly  pic- 
turing to  himself  what  would  be  the  surprise  of  Inez,  when,  har« 
ing  won  her  heart  and  hand  as  a  poor  wandering  scholar,  ha 
should  raise  her  and  her  father  at  once  to  opulence  and  splendor. 

On  his  arrival  he  had  been  shocked  at  finding  the  tower 
deserted  of  its  inhabitants.  In  vain  he  sought  for  inteDigenoe 
Uioceruing  them*,   a  mystery  hung  over  their  disafifMiBnttioe 
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which  he  coall  not  penetrate,  until  he  was  thunderstruck,  on 
accidentally  reading  a  list  of  the  prisoners  at  the  impending  auto 
da  fe,  to  find  the  name  of  his  yenerable  master  among  the  con* 
demned. 

It  was  the  very  morning  of  the  execution.  The  procession 
was  already  on  its  way  to  the  grand  square.  Not  a  moment  was 
to  be  lost.  The  grand  inquisitor  was  a  relation  of  Don  Antcmio, 
though  they  had  never  met  His  first  impulse  was  to  make  him:- 
self  known ;  to  exert  all  his  fiimily  infiuence,  the  weight  of  his 
name,  and  the  power  of  his  eloquence,  in  vindication  of  the  alche- 
mist. But  the  grand  inquisitor  was  already  proceeding,  in  all 
his  pomp,  to  the  place  where  the  ffttal  ceremony  was  to  be  per- 
formed. How  was  he  to  be  approached  t  Antonio  threw  himself 
into  the  crowd,  in  a  fever  of  anxiety,  and  was  forcing  his  way  to 
the  scene  of  horror,  where  he  arrived  just  in  time  to  rescue  Inez^ 
as  has  been  mentioned. 

It  was  Don  Ambrosio  that  fell  in  the  contest  Being  despe- 
rately wounded,  and  thinking  his  end  approaching,  he  had  con- 
fessed, to  an  attending  £ftther  of  the  inquisition,  that  he  was  the 
sole  cause  of  the  alchemist's  condemnation,  and  that  the  evidence 
on  which  it  was  grounded  was  altogether  false.  The  testimony  of 
Don  Antonio  came  in  corroboration  of  this  avowal ;  and  his  rela- 
tionship to  the  grand  inquisitor  had,  in  all  probability,  its  proper 
weight  Thus  was  the  poor  alchemist  snatched,  in  a  manner, 
from  the  very  flames ;  and  so  great  had  been  the  sympathy  awak- 
ened in  his  case,  that  for  once  a  populace  rejoiced  at  being  disap- 
pointed of  an  execution. 

The  residue  of  the  story  may  readily  be  imagined  by  every 
one  versed  in  this  valuable  kind  of  history.     Don  Antonio  es 
ponsed  the  lovely  Inez^  and  took  her  and  her  f%Ui«t  ^>^  \£a&.\A 
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Valencia.     As  aha  had  been  a  loring  and  dutifol  danghter,  so  ^ 
proved  a  trae  and  tender  wife.     It  was  not  long  before  Don  Ad 
tonio  succeeded  to  his  Duther's  titles  and  estates,  and  he  and  his 
iair  spouse  were  renowned  for  being  the  handsomest  and  hap^est 
ooaple  in  all  Valencia. 

As  to  Don  Ambrosio^  he  partiallj  recovered  to  the  enjoyment 
of  a  broken  constitotion  and  a  blasted  name,  and  hid  his  remorse 
and  disgraces  in  a  convent ;  while  the  poor  victim  of  his  arts^  who 
had  assisted  Ines  in  her  eavKgej  unable  to  conquer  the  early  pas- 
sion that  he  had  awakened  in  her  bosom,  though  convinced  of  the 
baseness  of  the  object,  retired  from  the  world,  and  l)ecame  a  hum< 
ble  sister  in  a  nunnery. 

The  worthy  alchemist  took  up  his  abode  with  his  children. 
A  pavilion,  in  the  garden  of  their  palace,  wa'j  assigned  to  him  as 
a  laboratory,  where  he  resumed  his  researches,  with  renovated 
ardor,  after  the  grand  secret.  He  was  now  and  then  assisted  by 
his  son-in-law ;  but  the  latter  slacketied  grievously  in  his  ascal 
and  diligence  after  marriage.  Still  he  would  listen  with  pix>found 
gravity  and  attention  to  the  old  n»an*s  rhapsodies,  and  his  quota- 
tions from  Paracelsus,  Sandivogius,  and  Pietro  D'Abano,  which 
daily  grew  longer  and  longer.  In  ttm^  way  the  good  alchemist 
lived  on  quietly  and  comfortably,  to  what  is  called  a  good  old  age, 
that  is  to  say,  an  age  that  is  good  for  nothing,  and,  unfortunately 
for  mankind,  was  hurried  out  of  life  in  his  ninetieth  year,  just  as 
ho  was  on  the  point  of  discovering  the  philosopher's  stone. 


Such  was  the  story  of  the  captain's  friend,  with  which  we 
whiled  away  the  morning.  The  captain  was,  every  now  and  then, 
interrupted  by  questions  and  remarks,  which  I  have  not  men* 
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tioned,  lest  I  should  oreak  the  continuity  of  the  tale.  He  was  a 
Jttle  disturbed,  also,  once  or  twice,  by  the  general,  who  fell 
asleep,  and  breathed  rather  hard,  to  the  great  horror  and  annoy- 
ance of  Lady  Lillycraft  In  a  long  and  tender  love  scene,  also, 
which  was  particularly  to  her  ladyship's  taste,  the  unlucky  gene* 
ral,  having  his  head  a  little  sunk  upon  his  breast,  kept  making  a 
sound  at  reguliff  intervals,  very  much  like  the  word  pishy  long 
drawn  out  At  length  he  made  an  odd,  abrupt,  guttural  sound, 
that  suddenly  awoke  him;  he  hemmed,  looked  about  with  a 
slight  degree  of  consternation,  and  then  began  to  play  with  her 
ladyship's  work-bag,  which,  however,  she  rather  pettishly  with- 
drew. The  steady  sound  of  the  captain's  voice  was  still  too 
potent  a  soporific  for  the  poor  general ;  he  kept  gleaming  up  and 
sinking  in  the  socket,  until  the  cessation  of  the  tale  again  roused 
him,  when  he  started  awake,  put  his  foot  down  upon  Lady  Lilly- 
craft's  cur,  the  sleeping  Beauty,  which  yelped,  seized  him  by  the 
leg,  and,  in  a  moment,  the  whole  library  resounded  with  yelpings 
and  exclamations.  Never  did  a  man  more  completely  mar  his 
fortunes  while  he  was  asleep.  Silence  being  at  length  restored, 
the  company  expressed  their  thanks  to  the  captain,  and  gave  va- 
rious opinions  of  the  story.  The  parson's  mind,  I  found,  had 
been  continually  running  upon  the  leaden  manuscripts,  mentioned 
in  the  beginning,  as  dug  up  at  Grenada,  and  he  put  several  eager 
questions  to  the  captain  on  the  subject.  The  general  could  not 
well  make  out  the  drift  of  the  story,  but  thought  it  a  little  con- 
fused. *^  I  am  glad,  however,"  said  he,  '<  that  they  burnt  the  old 
ehap  in  the  tower;  I  have  no  doubt  he  was  a  notorious  im* 
postor/' 
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HU  eertaln  lUb  that  »•▼•?  eu  dMelT*  blm. 
It  tall  of  thooaaiid  AWMta,  ^JL  riek  ooatest: 

Tb«  unooth-leaTed  bMches  In  tb«  fleM  reeelr*  liiiii 
With  coolest  thade,  till  aoontlde'k  baat  ba  iptBt 

UU  lif«  i«  nelthar  tott  in  botstarooa  aea* 
Or  tho  rexatioiu  world ;  or  loat  in  tlothftil  aaaa. 

Pleaaod  and  fUll  blest  he  Urea  when  ha  hU  Ood  eaa  pi 


i  TAKE  great  pleasure  in  accompanying  the  Squire  in  his  perjun- 
bulations  about  his  estate,  in  which  he  is  often  attended  by  a  kind 
of  cabinet  council.     His  prime  minister,  the  steward,  is  a  very 
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worthy  and  honest  old  nioji,  who  assumes  a  right  of  way ;  that  is 
to  say,  a  right  to  have  his  own  way,  from  having  lived  time  oat 
of  mind  on  the  place.  He  love:  the  estate  even  better  than  he 
does  the  Squire ;  and  thwarts  the  latter  sadly  in  many  of  his  prO" 
jects  of  improvement,  being  a  little  prone  to  disapprove  of  evert 
plan  that  does  not  originate  with  himself. 

In  the  course  of  one  of  these  perambulations,  I  have  known 
the  Squire  to  point  out  some  important  alteration  which  he  wtm 
contemplating,  in  the  disposition  or  cultivation  of  the  groonds; 
this  of  course  would  be  opposed  by  the  steward,  and  a  long  arga 
ment  would  ensue  over  a  stile,  or  on  a  rising  piece  of  groondi 
antU  the  Squire,  who  has  a  high  opinion  of  the  othei^s  ability  and 
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lotegrily,  wonld  be  fain  to  giye  up  the  point  This  concession, 
I  obserred,  T^onld  immediately  mollify  the  old  man,  and,  after 
walking  over  a  field  or  two  in  silence,  with  his  hands  behind  hi* 
back,  chewing  the  cad  of  reflection,  he  would  suddenly  torn  to 
the  Squire,  and  observe,  that  ^  he  had  been  taming  the  matter 
over  in  his  mind,  and,  upon  the  whole,  he  believed  he  would  take 
his  honor's  advice."  • 

Christy,  the  hontsman,  is  another  of  the  Squire's  occasional 
attendants,  to  whom  he  continually  refers  in  all  matters  of  local 
history,  as  to  a  chronicle  of  the  estate,  having,  in  a  manner,  been 
acquainted  with  many  of  the  trees,  from  the  very  time  that  they 
were  acorns.  Old  Nimrod,  as  has  been  shown,  is  rather  prag- 
matical in  those  points  of  knowledge  on  which  he  values  himself; 
but  the  Squire  rarely  contradicts  him,  and  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
most  indulgent  potentates  that  was  ever  hen-pecked  by  his  min- 
istry. 

He  often  laughs  about  it  himself,  and  evidently  yields  to  these 
old  men  more  from  the  bent  of  his  own  humor  than. from  any 
want  of  proper  authority.  He  likes  tlcds  honest  independence  of 
old  age,  and  is  well  aware  that  these  trusty  foUowers  love  and 
honor  him  in  their  hearts.  He  is  perfectly  at  ease  about  his  own 
dignity  and  the  respect  of  those  around  him ;  nothing  disgusts 
him  sooner  than  any  appearance  of  fawning  or  sycophancy. 

I  really  have  seen  no  display  of  royal  state  that  could  com- 

*  The  reader  who  has  perused  a  littte  work  published  bj  the  author  sereral 
yean  anbaequeiitlj  to  Braoebridge  Hall,  narratiiig  a  riait  to  Abbotsford,  will  de- 
lect the  origin  of  the  aboTe  aneodote  in  the  oonferenoes  between  Sir  Walter  SooU 
and  his  righi-hanl  man,  Tommj  Purdie.  Indeed,  the  author  is  indebted  fot 
lereral  of  his  traits  of  the  Squire  to  obserFstions  nuuie  on  Sir  Walter  ScotI 
ioriDg  thai  visit;  though  be  had  to  be  cautious  and  sparing  in  drawing  froa 
Ibsiioimtb 
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|Mirc  witli  one  of  the  Squire's  progrenes  aboat  his  pttanud  Sddi 
and  tbroagh  his  hereditary  woodlands,  with  several  of  these  faith- 
ful adherents  about  him,  and  followed  by  a  body-gnard  of  dogs. 
He  encourages  a  frankness  and  manliness  of  deportment  among 
his  dependents,  and  is  the  personal  friend  of  his  tenants ;  inqiib*- 
ing  into  their  concerns,  and  assisting  them  in  times  of  diflknltj 
and  hardship.  This  has  rendered  him  one  of  the  most  popolar, 
and  of  course  one  of  the  happiest  of  landlords. 

Indeed,  I  do  not  know  a  more  enviable  condition  of  life,  than 
iiat  of  an  English  gentleman,  of  sound  judgment  and  good  fed* 
ings,  who  passes  the  greater  part  of  his  time  on  an  hereditary 
estate  in  the  country.  From  the  excellence  of  the  roads  and  the 
rapidity  and  exactness  of  public  conveyances,  he  is  enabled  to 
command  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences,  all  the  intelligence 
and  novelties  of  the  capital,  while  he  is  removed  from  its  huny 
and  distniction.  He  ha^ample  means  of  occupation  and  amnse- 
uient  within  his  own  domains ;  he  may  diversify  his  time  by  rural 
occupations,  by  rural  sports,  by  study,  and  by  the  delights  of 
friendly  society  collected  within  his  own  hospitable  halls. 

Or  if  his  views  and  feelings  are  of  a  more  extensive  and  lib- 
eral nature,  he  has  it  greatly  in  his  power  to  do  good,  and  tf 
have  that  good  immediately  reflected  back  upon  himself.  He  can 
render  essential  services  to  his  country,  by  assisting  in  the  disin 
terested  administration  of  the  laws ;  by  watching  over  the  dpin 
ions  and  principles  of  the  lower  orders  around  him ;  by  diffusing 
among  them  those  lights  important  to  their  welfare ;  by  mingling 
frankly  among  them,  gaining  their  confidence,  becoming  the  im- 
mediate auditor  of  their  complaints,  informing  himself  of  their 
wants,  making  himself  a  channel  through  which  their  grievances 
may  be  quietly  communicated  to  the  proper  sources  of  *Tiitigatiw 
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ftnd  relief;  or  by  becoming,  if  need  be,  the  intrepid  and  incormp- 
tible  guardian  of  their  liberties— the  enlightened  champion  oi 
their  rights. 

All  this  can  be  done  without  any  sacrifice  of  personal  dignity 
without  any  degrading  arts  of  popularity,  without  any  truckling 
to  Tulgar  prejudices  or  concurrence  in  vulgar  clamor ;  but  by  the 
steady  influence  of  sincere  and  friendly  counsel,  of  fair,  npright, 
and  generous  deportment  Whatever  may  be  said  of  English 
mobs  and  English  demagogues,  I  have  never  met  with  a  people 
more  open  to  reason,  more  considerate  in  their  tempers,  more 
tractable  by  argument  in  the  roughest  times,  than  the  English. 
They  are  remarkably  quick  at  discerning  and  appreciating  what- 
ever is  manly  and  honorable.  They  are  by  nature  and  habit 
methodical  and  orderly ;  and  they  feel  the  value  of  all  that  is 
regular  and  respectable.  They  may  occasionally  be  deceived  by 
sophistry,  and  excited  into  turbulence  by  public  distresses  and 
the  misrepresentations  of  designing  men ;  but  open  their  eyes, 
and  they  will  eventually  rally  round  the  landmarks  of  steady  truth 
and  deliberate  good  sense.  *They  are  fond  of  established  customs 
and  long-established  names ;  and  that  love  of  order  and  quiet 
which  characterizes  the  nation,  gives  a  vast  influence  to  the  de- 
scendants of  the  old  families,  whose  fore&thers  have  been  lords 
of  the  soil  from  time  immemorid. 

It  is  when  the  rich  and  well-educated  and  highly-privileged 
classes  neglect  their  duties,  when  they  neglect  to  study  the  inter- 
ests, and  conciliate  the  affections,  and  instruct  the  opinions  and 
champion  the  rights  of  the  people,  that  the  latter  become  discon- 
tented and  turbulent,  and  fall  into  the  hands  of  demagogues :  the 
demagogue  always  steps  in  where  the  patriot  is  wanting.  There 
k  a  common  highhanded  cant  among  the  high-feedisi^^  vcA^  v» 
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they  fancy  themsehea,  high-minded  men,  aboat  patting  down  th 
mob ;  but  all  true  physicians  know  that  it  is  better  to  sweeten  the 
blood  than  attack  the  tumor ;  to  apply  the  emollient  rather  than 
the  cautery.    It  is  absurd  in  a  country  like  England,  where  there 
is  so  much  freedom,  and  such  a  jealousy  of  right,  lor  any  man  to 
assume  an  aristocratical  tone,  and  talk  superciliously  of  the  com- 
mon people.     There  is  no  rank  that  makes  him  independent  of 
the  opinions  and  affections  of  his  fellow-men,  there  is  no  rank  nor 
distinction  that  severs  him  from  his  fellow-subjects ;  and  if^  by 
any  gradual  neglect  or  assumption  on  the  one  side,  and  discontent 
and  jealousy  on  the  other,  the  orders  of  aociety  should  really  sepa- 
rate, let  those  who  stand  on  the  eminence  beware  that  the  chasm  is 
not  mining  at  their  feet.    The  orders  of  society  in  all  well-constito- 
ted  governments  are  mutually  bound  together,  and  important  to 
each  other ;  there  can  be  no  such  thing  in  a  free  government  as  a 
vacuum ;  and  whenever  one  is  likely  to  take  place,  by  the  drawing 
off  of  the  rich  and  intelligent  from  the  por)r,  the  bad  passions  of  so* 
3iety  will  rush  in  to  fill  up  the  space,  and  rend  the  whole  asunder. 
Though  born  and  brought  up  in  a  republic,  and  more  and 
more  confirmed  in  republican  principles  by  every  year*s  observa- 
tion and  experience,  I  am  not  insensible  to  the  excellence  that 
may  exist  in  other  forms  of  government ;  nor  to  the  fact  that  they 
may  be  more  suitable  to  the  situation  and  circumstances  of  the 
countries  in  which  they  exist ;  I  liave  endeavored  rather  to  lock 
at  them  as  they  are,  and  to  observe  how  they  are  calculated  to 
effect  the  end  which  they  propose.     Considering,  therefore,  the 
mixed  nature  of  the  government  of  this  country,  and  its  repre- 
sentative form,  I  have  looked  with  admiration  at  the  manner  in 
which  the  wealth  and  influence  and  intelligence  were  spread  ovtt 
its  whole  surface ;  not  as  in  some  monarchies,  drained  from  the 
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ooontry,  and  collected  in  towns  and  cities.  I  haro  considered 
the  great  rural  establishments  of  the  nobility,  and  the  lesser  es* 
tablishments  of  the  gentry,  as  so  many  reservoirs  of  wealth  and 
intelligence  distributed  about  the  kingdom,  apart  from  the  towns, 
to  irrigate,  freshen,  and  fertilize  the  surrounding  country.  I  have 
looked  upon  them,  too,  as  the  august  retreat  of  patriots  and 
statesmen,  where,  in  the  enjoyment  of  honorable  independence 
and  elegant  leisure,  they  might  train  up  their  minds  to  appear  in 
those  legislative  assemblies,  whose  debates  and  decisions  form  the 
study  and  precedents  of  other  nations,  and  involve  the  interests 
ef  the  world. 

I  have  been  both  surprised  and  disappointed,  therefore,  at 
finding,  that  on  this  subject  I  was  often  indulging  in  an  Utopian 
dream,  rather  than  a  well-founded  opinion.  I  have  been  con- 
cerned at  finding  that  these  fine  estates  were  too  often  involved, 
and  mortgaged,  or  placed  in  the  hands  of  creditors,  and  the  own- 
ers exiled  from  their  paternal  lands.  There  is  an  extravagance, 
[  am  told,  that  runs  parallel  with  wealth ;  a  lavish  expenditure 
among  the  great ;  a  senseless  competition  among  the  aspiring ; 
a  heedless,  joyous  dissipation,  among  all  the  upper  ranks,  that 
often  b^gars  even  these  splendid  establishments ;  breaks  down 
the  pride  and  principles  of  their  possessors,  and  makes  too  many 
of  them  mere  place-hunters,  or  shifting  absentees.  It  is  thus 
that  so  many  are  thrown  into  the  hands  of  government ;  and  a 
court  which  ought  to  be  the  most  pure  and  honorable  in  Europe, 
is  so  often  degraded  by  noble,  but  importunate  time-servers.  It 
is  thus,  too,  that  so  many  become  exiles  from  their  native  land, 
crowding  the  hotels  of  foreign  countries,  and  expending  upon 
thankless  strangers  the  wealth  so  hardly  drained  from  their  labo- 
rious peasantry.     I  have  looked  upon  these  Uetter  with  a  miztnra 
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of  censure  and  concern.  Knowing  the  almost  bigotad  fondncM 
of  an  EngUshman  for  his  natire  home,  I  can  conceive  what  mnti 
be  their  componction  and  regret,  when,  amidst  the  sun-bnrct 
plains  of  France,  they  call  to  mind  the  green  fields  of  England ; 
the  hereditary  groves  which  they  have  abandoned,  and  the  hospi" 
table  roof  of  their  fathers,  which  they  have  left  desolate,  or  to  be 
inhabited  by  strangers.  But  retrenchment  is  no  plea  for  aban- 
donment of  country.  They  have  risen  with  the  prosperity  of  the 
land ;  let  them  abide  its  fluctuations,  and  conform  to  its  fortunes 
It  is  not  for  the  rich  to  fly  because  the  country  is  suffering :  let 
them  share,  in  their  relative  proportion,  the  common  lot ;  they 
owe  it  to  the  land  that  has  elevated  them  to  honor  and  aflHuence. 
When  the  poor  have  to  diminish  their  scanty  morsels  of  bread ; 
when  they  have  to  compound  with  the  cravings  of  nature,  and 
study  with  how  little  they  can  do,  and  not  be  starved ;  it  is  not 
then  for  the  rich  to  fly,  and  diminish  still  farther  the  resources  ol 
the  poor,  that  they  themselves  may  live  in  splendor  in  a  cheaper 
country.  Let  them  rather  retire  to  their  estates,  and  there  prac- 
tise retrenchment  Let  them  return  to  that  noble  simplicity,  thai 
practical  good  sense,  that  honest  pride,  which  form  the  fbandation 
of  true  English  character,  and  from  them  they  may  again  rear 
the  edifice  of  fair  and  honorable  prosperity. 

On  the  rural  habits  of  the  English  nobility  and  gentry,  oa 
the  manner  in  which  they  discharge  their  duties  on  their  patrimo- 
nial possessions,  depend  greatly  the  virtue  and  welfare  of  the  na- 
tion. So  long  as  they  pass  the  greater  part  of  their  time  in  the 
quiet  and  purity  of  the  country ;  surrounded  by  the  monuments 
of  their  illustrious  ancestors ;  surrounded  by  every  thing  that  can 
inspire  generous  pride,  noble  emulation,  and  amiable  and  mag- 
nanimous sentiment ;  so  long  they  are  safe,  and  in  them  the  na** 
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tioD  may  repose  its  interest  and  its  honor.  But  the  moment  that 
they  become  the  servile  throngers  of  court  avenues,  and  give 
themselves  up  to  the  political  intrigues  and  heartless  dissipations 
of  the  metropolis,  that  moment  they  lose  the  real  nobility  of  their 
natures,  and  become  the  mere  leeches  of  the  country. 

That  the  great  majority  of  nobility  and  gentry  in  England 
are  endowed  with  high  notions  of  honor  and  independence,  I  thor- 
oughly believe.  They  have  evidenced  it  lately  on  very  impor* 
tant  questions,  and  have  given  an  example  of  adherence  to  prin- 
ciple, in  preference  to  party  and  power,  that  must  have  astonished 
many  of  the  venal  and  obsequious  courts  of  Europe.  Such  are 
the  glorious  effects  of  freedom,  when  infused  into  a  constitution. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  they  are  apt  to  forget  the  positive  nature 
of  their  duties,  and  to  consider  their  eminent  privileges  only  as 
so  many  means  of  self-indulgence.  They  should  recollect,  that 
in  a  constitution  like  that  of  England,  the  titled  orders  are  in- 
tended to  be  as  useful  as  they  are  ornamental,  and  it  is  their  vir- 
tues alone  that  can  render  them  both.  Their  duties  are  divided 
between  the  sovereign  and  the  subjects ;  surrounding  and  giving 
lustre  and  dignity  to  the  throne,  and  at  the  same  time  tempering 
and  mitigating  its  rays,  until  they  are  transmitted  in  mild  and 
genial  radiance  to  the  people.  Bom  to  leisure  and  opulence, 
they  owe  the  exercise  of  their  talents,  and  the  expenditure  of 
their  wealth,  to  their  native  country.  They  may  be  compared  to 
the  clouds ;  which,  being  drawn  up  by  the  sun,  and  elevated  in 
the  heavens,  reflect  and  magnify  his  splendor ;  while  they  repay 
the  earth,  whence  they  derive  their  sustenance,  by  returning  their 
treasures  to  its  bosom  in  fertilizing  showers. 
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1  WAS  sitting  in  my  room,  a  morning  or  two  since,  reading,  when 
Boidu  one  tapped  at  the  door,  and  Master  Simon  entered.  Ht 
had  an  unusually  fresh  ap|)earance;  he  wore  a  bright  green 
riding-coat,  with  a  bunch  of  violets  in  the  button-hole,  and  bad 
the  air  of  an  old  bachelor  trying  to  rejuvenate  himselfl  He  had 
not,  Iiowever,  his  usual  briskness  and  vivacity ;  bat  loitered  aboat 
the  room  with  somewhat  of  absence  of  manner,  hamming  the  old 
song, — ''  Go^  lovely  rose,  tell  her  that  wastes  her  time  and  me;" 
and  dien,  leaning  against  the  window,  and  looking  apon  the  land- 
Hcape,  he  uttered  a  very  audible  sigh.  As  I  had  not  been  aocus- 
tomed  to  see  Master  Simon  in  a  pensive  mood,  I  thoaght  then 
might  be  some  vexation  preying  on  his  mind,  and  endeavored 
to  introduce  a  cheerful  strain  of  conversation ;  but  he  was  not  in 
the  vein  to  follow  it  up,  and  proposed  a  walk. 

It  was  a  beautiful  morning  of  that  soft  vernal  temperatore^ 
which  seems  to  thaw  all  the  frost  out  of  one*s  blood,  and  lei  all 
nature  in  a  ferment  The  very  fishes  felt  its  inflnence ;  the  cau- 
tious trout  ventured  out  of  his  dark  hole  to  seek  his  mate ;  ths 
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roaoh  and  the  dace  rose  np  to  the  sariace  of  the  brook  to  oask  in 
the  sanshine,  and  the  amorous  frog  piped  from  among  the  rushes. 
If  ever  an  oyster  can  really  fall  in  lore,  as  has  been  said  or  sung, 
it  must  be  on  such  a  morning. 

The  weather  certainly  had  its  effect  upon  Master  Simon,  for 
he  seemed  obstinately  bent  upon  the  pensive  mood.  Instead  of 
stepping  briskly  along,  smacking  his  dog-whip,  whistling  quaint 
ditties,  or  telling  sporting  anecdotes,  he  leaned  on  my  arm,  and 
talked  about  the  approaching  nuptials,  whence  he  made  several 
digressions  uix)n  the  character  of  womankind ;  touched  a  little 
upon  the  tender  passion,  and  made  sundry  very  excellent,  though 
rather  trite,  observations  upon  disappointments  in  love.  It  was 
evident  he  had  something  on  his  mind  which  he  wished  to  impart, 
but  felt  awkward  in  approaching  it  I  was  curious  to  see  what 
this  strain  would  lead  to,  but  determined  not  to  assist  him.  In- 
deed, I  mischievously  pretended  to  turn  the  conversation,  and 
talked  of  his  usual  topics,  dogs,  horses,  and  hunting ;  but  he 
was  very  brief  in  his  replies,  and  invariably  got  back,  by  hook  or 
by  crook,  into  the  sentimental  vein. 

At  length  we  came  to  a  clump  of  trees  overhanging  a  whis« 
pering  brook,  with  a  rustic  bench  at  their  feet.  The  trees  were 
grievously  scored  with  letters  and  devices,  grown  out  of  aU  shape 
and  size  by  the  growth  of  the  bark ;  and  it  appeared  that  this 
grove  had  served  as  a  kind  of  register  of  the  family  loves  from 
time  immemorial.  Here  Master  Simon  made  a  pause,  pulled  up 
a  tuft  of  flowers,  threw  them  one  by  one  into  the  water,  and  at 
length,  turning  somewhat  abruptly  upon  me,  asked  me  if  I  had 
ever  lieen  in  love.  I  confess  the  question  startled  me  a  little,  as 
I  am  not  over-fond  of  making  confessions  of  my  amorous  follies^ 
and  above  all  should  never  dream  of  choosing  my  friend  Master 
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Simon  for  a  confidAnt  He  did  not  wait,  howerer  for  a  nplys 
tUe  inquiry  was  merely  a  prelade  to  a  oonfesHioB  on,  bis  own  psit| 
and  after  several  circumlocutions  and  whimsical  preambles,  he 
fairly  dLsburthened  himself  of  a  very  tolerably  story  of  his  having 
lieon  crossed  in  love. 

The  readier  will,  very  probably,  suppose  that  it  related  to  the 
gay  widow  who  jilted  him  not  long  since  at  Doncaster  races ;— 40 
such  thing.  It  was  about  a  sentimental  passion  that  he  once  had 
fi>r  a  most  beautiful  yuung  lady,  who  wrote  poetry,  and  played  on 
the  harp.  He  used  to  serenade  her ;  and,  indeed,  he  described 
several  tender  and  gallant  scenes,  in  which  he  was  evidently  }»o- 
turing  himself  in  his  mind*8  eye  as  some  elegant  hero  of  romance^ 
though,  unfortunately  for  the  tale,  I  only  saw  him  as  he  stood 
l^efore  me,  a  da|>]>er  little  old  bachelor,  with  a  face  like  an  apple 
that  had  dried  with  the  bloom  on  it. 

What  were  the  particulars  of  this  tender  tale  I  have  already 
forgotten ;  indeed,  I  listened  to  it  with  a  heart  like  a  very  pebble- 
stone, having  hard  work  to  repress  a  smile  while  Master  Simon 
was  putting  on  the  amorous  swain,  uttering  every  now  and  then 
a  sigli,  and  endeavoring  to  look  sentimental  and  melancholy. 

All  that  I  recollect  is,  that  the  lady,  according  to  his  account, 
was  certainly  a  little  touched;  for  she  used  to  accept  all  ths 
music  that  he  copied  for  her  harp,  and  all  the  patterns  that  hs 
drew  for  her  dresses ;  and  he  began  to  flatter  himself,  after  a  long 
course  of  delicate  attentions,  that  he  was  gradually  fanning  np  a 
gentle  flame  in  her  heart,  when  she  suddenly  accepted  the  hand 
of  a  rich,  boisterous,  fox-hunting  baronet,  without  either  music  or 
sentiment,  who  carried  her  by  storm,  after  a  fortnight's  ooortship. 

Master  Sim^n  could  not  help  concluding  by  some  oboervation 
about  ^^  modest  merit,**  and  the  power  of  gold  over  the  sex.     As 
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ft  reDiembrance  of  his  passion,  he  pointed  out  a  heart  canred  on 
the  bark  of  one  of  the  trees ;  but  which,  in  the  process  of  time 
had  grown  out  into  a  large  excrescence ;  *and  he  showed  me  a 
lock  of  her  hair,  which  he  wore  in  a  true  lover's  knot,  in  a  larg^ 
gold  brooch* 

I  have  seldom  met  with  an  old  bachelor  who  had  not,  at  some 
time  or  other,  his  nonsensical  moment,  when  he  would  become 
tender  and  sentimental,  talk  about  the  concerns  of  the  heart,  and 
have  some  confession  of  a  delicate  nature  to  make.  Almost  every 
man  has  some  little  trait  of  romance  in  his  life,  to  which  he  looks 
back  with  fondness,  and  about  which  he  is  apt  to  grow  garrulous 
occasionallv.  He  recollects  himself  as  he  was  at  the  time,  young 
and  gamesome ;  and  forgets  that  his  hearers  have  no  other  idea 
of  the  hero  of  the  tale,  but  such  as  he  may  appear  at  the  time  of 
telling  it ;  peradventure,  a  withered,  whimsical,  spindle-shanked 
old  gentleman.  With  married  men,  it  is  true,  this  is  not  so  fre- 
quently the  case ;  their  amorous  romance  is  apt  to  decline  after 
marriage ;  why,  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  imagine ;  but  with  a 
bachelor,  though  it  may  slumber,  it  never  dies.  It  is  always  lia- 
ble to  break  out  again  in  transient  flashes,  and  never  so  much  as 
on  a  spring  morning  in  the  country ;  or  on  a  winter  evening  when 
seated  in  his  solitary  chamber,  stirring  up  the  fire  and  talking  of 
matrimony. 

The  moment  Master  Simon  had  gone  through  his  confession, 
and,  to  use  the  common  phrase,  '^  had  made  a  dean  breast  of  it," 
he  became  quite  himself  again.  He  had  settled  the  point  which 
had  been  worrying  his  mind,  and  doubtless  considered  himself 
rstablished  as  a  man  of  sentiment  in  my  opinion.  Before  we  had 
finished  our  morning's  stroll,  he  was  singing  as  blithe  as  a  grass 
hopper,  whistling  to  his  dogs,  and  telling  droU  stones ;  and  I  in 
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collect  that  he  was  particalmrly  &oetknis  that  daj  at  dinnflr,  m 
the  nibject  of  matrimonj,  and  uttered  eerera]  exoeDent  jokea,  not 
to  be  fiHind  in  Joe  HiUer,  that  made  the  bride  deet  Unab  an^ 
knk  dawD ;  but  eet  all  the  old  gentlemen  at  tbo  tabic  in  a  roa^ 
am)  abaolotel}'  brongfat  teara  Into  the  general'!  e^ua.  ' 


ENGLISH  GRAVITY. 

•*MerTt«  SngUndl** 


TiiERK  is  nothing  so  rare  u  for  a  man  to  ride  his  hobby  withoal 
molestation.  I  find  the  Squire  has  not  so  undisturbed  an  indul 
gence  in  his  humors  as  I  had  imagined ;  but  has  been  repeatedly 
thwarted  of  late,  and  has  suffered  a  kind  of  well-meaning  perse- 
cution from  a  Mr.  Faddy,  an  old  gentleman  of  some  weight,  at 
least  of  purse,  who  has  recently  moved  into  the  neighborhood. 
He  is  a  worthy  and  substantial  manufacturer,  who,  having  accu* 
mulated  a  large  fortune  by  dint  of  steam  engines  and  spinning- 
lennies,  has  retired  from  business,  and  set  up  for  a  country  gen- 
tleman. He  has  taken  an  old  country  seat,  and  refitted  it ;  and 
painted  and  plastered  it,  until  it  looks  not  unlike  his  own  manu- 
factory. He  has  been  particularly  careful  in  mending  the  walls 
and  hedges,  and  putting  up  notices  of  spring-guns  and  man-traps 
in  every  part  of  his  premises.  Indeed,  he  shows  great  jealousy 
about  his  territorial  rights,  having  stopped  up  a  foot-path  which 
led  across  his  fields ;  and  given  warning,  in  staring  letters,  that  . 
whoever  was  found  trespassing  on  those  grounds  would  be  prose- 
cuted with  the  utmost  rigor  of  the  law.  He  has  brought  into  the 
country  with  him  all  the  practical  maxims  of  the  town,  and  the 
bustling  habits  of  business ;  and  is  one  of  those  sensible^  ueA^oJi^ 
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pruning,  troublesome,  intolerable  old  gentlemen,  who  go  aboat  me» 
rjiug  and  worrying  society  with  excellent  plans  for  poUic  utility. 

He  is  very  much  disposed  to  be  on  intimate  terms  with  lap 
Squire,  and  calls  on  him  every  now  and  then,  with  some  project 
for  the  good  of  the  neighborhood,  which  happens  to  mn  diametri- 
cally opposite  to  some  one  or  other  of  the  Sqaire*8  pecoliar  no 
tions;  but  which  is  *^ too  sensible  a  measure**  to  be  openly 
opposed.  He  has  annoyed  him  excessively  by  enforcing  the 
vat^i ant  laws;  persecuting  the  gipsies,  and  endeavoring  to  sap- 
press  country  wakes  and  holiday  games;  which  he  considers 
great  nuisances,  and  reprobates  as  causes  of  the  deadly  sin  of 
i'ilcness. 

Tliere  is  evidently  in  all  this  a  little  of  the  ostentation  ol 
jicwly-acquired  consequence ;  the  tradesman  is  g^radually  swell- 
in>^  into  the  aristocrat ;  aud  he  begins  to  grow  excessively  intol- 
cra.u  of  every  thing  that  is  not  genteel.  He  has  a  great  deal 
if)  K&/  about  ''  the  common  people  ;**  talks  much  of  his  park,  his 
pre8crvf*M,  aud  the  necessity  of  enforcing  the  game  laws  more 
strictly ;  and  makes  freqaent  use  of  the  phrase,  ''  the  gentry  of 
the  neighborhood." 

He  came  to  the  Hall  lately,  with  a  face  full  of  business,  that 
he  and  the  Squire,  to  use  his  own  words,  '^  might  lay  their  heads 
together,**  to  hit  upon  some  mode  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  frolick* 
ing  at  the  village  on  the  approaching  May-day.  It  drew,  he  said, 
idle  i)eople  together  from  all  parts  of  the  neighborhood,  who  spent 
the  day  fiddling,  dancing,  and  carousing,  instead  of  staying  at 
home  to  work  for  their  families. 

Now,  as  the  Squire,  unluckily,  is  at  the  bottom  of  these  May* 
day  revels,  it  may  be  supposed  that  these  suggestions  of  the  saga- 
aousMr  Faddy  were  not  received  with  the  best  grace  in  the  worid. 
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Ii  is  trae,  the  old  gentleman  is  too  coarteons  jo  show  an j  temper 
to  a  g^est  in  his  own  house,  but  no  sooner  was  he  gone  than  the 
indignation  of  the  Sqaire  found  vent,  at  having  his  poetical  cob- 
webs inraded  by  this  buzzing,  blue-bottle  fly  of  traffic  In  his 
warmth  he  inveighed  against  the  whole  race  of  manufacturer^^ 
who^  I  found,  were  sore  disturbers  of  his  comfort  *'Sir,"  said 
he,  with  emotion,^  ^'  it  makes  my  heart  bleed  to  see  all  our  fine 
streams  dammed  up  and  bestrode  by  cotton-mills ;  our  valleyi 
smoking  wth  steam-engines,  and  the  din  of  the  hammer  and  the 
loom  scaring  away  aU  our  rural  delights.  What's  to  become  ol 
merry  old  England,  when  its  manor-houses  are  all  turned  into 
manufactories,  and  its  sturdy  peasantry  into  pin-makers  and  stock- 
ing-weavers t  I  have  looked  in  vain  for  merry  Sherwood,  and  all 
the  greenwood  haunts  of  Robin  Hood ;  the  whole  country  is  cov- 
ered with  manufacturing  towns.  I  have  stood  on  the  ruins  of 
Dudley  Castle,  and  looked  round,  with  an  aching  heart,  on  what 
were  once  its  feudal  domains  of  verdant  and  b^utiful  country. 
Sir,  I  beheld  a  mere  campus  phlegrsB ;  a  region  of  fire ;  reeking 
with  coal-pits,  and  furnaces,  and  smelting-houses,  vomiting  forth 
flames  and  smoke.  The  pale  an(^  ghastly  people,  toiling  among 
vile  exhalations,  looked  more  like  demons  than  human  beings ; 
the  clanking  wheek  and  engines,  seen  through  the  murky  atmo- 
sphere, looked  like  instruments  of  torture  in  this  pandemonium. 
What  is  to  become  of  the  country  with  these  evils  rankling  in  its 
very  core  t  Sir,  these  manufacturers  wiU  be  the  ruin  of  our  rural 
manners ;  they  will  destroy  the  national  character ;  they  will  not 
leave  materials  for  a  single  line  of  poetry ! " 

The  Squire  is  apt  to  wax  eloquent  on  such  themes ;  and  I 
could  hardly  help  smiling  at  this  whimsiGal  lamentation  over  na* 
iional  industry  and  pobli*)  improvement    I  am  told,  howerei; 
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that  he  real  I  ▼  grieves  at  the  growing  of  trade,  asdesirojing  dn 
charm  of  life.  Ho  considera  everj  new  short-hand  mode  of  doing 
things,  as  an  inroad  of  snug  sordid  method ;  and  thinks  that  this 
will  90im  become  a  mere  matter-of-fact  world,  where  life  will  be 
rfd*3ce«l  to  a  mathematical  calculation  of  conveniencei^  and  erer^ 
thing  will  be  done  by  steam. 

He  maintains,  also,  thai  the  nation  has  declined  in  its  free 
and  joyous  8i>irit  in  proportion  as  it  has  turned  its  attention  to 
commerce  and  manufactures ;  and  that  in  old  times,  when  En^ 
land  was  an  idler,  it  was  also  a  merrier  little  island.  In  support 
of  this  opinion,  he  adduces  the  frequency  and  splendor  of  andent 
festivals  and  merry-makings,  and  the  hearty  spirit  with  which 
they  were  kept  up  by  all  classes  of  people.  His  memory  is  stored 
with  the  accounts  given  by  Stow,  in  his  Sur%'ey  of  London,  o( 
the  holiday  revels  at  the  inns  of  court,  the  Christmas  mummenesi 
and  the  masquings  and  bonfires  about  the  streets.  London,  be 
HAvs,  in  those  days,  resembled  the  continental  cities  in  its  pictn- 
re8([ue  manners  and  amusements.  The  court  used  to  dance  after 
dinner  on  public  occasions.  Aft/ir  the  coronation  dinner  of  Rich- 
ard II.,  for  examjtle,  the  king,  the  prelates,  the  nobles,  the 
knights,  and  the  rest  of  the  company  danced  in  Westminster 
Hall  to  the  music  of  the  minKtrels.  The  example  of  the  cooit 
was  followed  by  the  middling  classes,  and  so  down  to  the  lowest) 
and  the  whole  nation  was  a  dancing,  jovial  nation.  He  qnolee 
a  lively  city  picture  of  the  times,  given  by  Stow,  which  reaembke 
the  lively  scenes  one  may  often  see  in  the  gay  city  of  Paris ;  for 
he  tells  us  that  on  holidays,  after  evening  prayers,  the  mudens  in 
Iiondon  used  to  assemble  before  the  door,  in  sight  of  their  mas- 
ters and  dames,  and  while  one  played  on  a  timbrd,  the  ochm 
danceil  for  garlands,  hanged  athwart  the  street. 
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"  Where  will  we  meet  with  each  merry  groups  now-a-days  t  ** 
the  Squire  will  exclaim,  shaking  his  head  mournfully ; — "  and 
then  as  to  the  gayety  that  prevailed  in  dress  throughout  all  ranks 
of  society ;  and  made  the  very  streets  so  fine  and  picturesque. 
*  I  have  myself,'  says  Glervaise  Markham,  ^  met  an  ordinary  tap- 
•tcr  in  his  silk  stockings,  garters  deep  fringed  with  gold  lace,  the 
rest  of  his  apparel  suitable,  with  cloak  lined  with  velvet ! '  Nashe, 
too,  who  wrote  in  1593,  exclaims  at  the  finery  of  the  nation, 
'  England,  the  pUyer*s  stage  of  gorgeous  attire,  the  ape  of  all 
nations'  superfluities,  the  continual  masquer  in  outlandish  habili- 
ments.' " 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  authorities  quoted  by  the  Squire  by  way 
of  contrasting  what  he  supposes  to  have  been  the  former  vivacity 
of  the  nation,  with  its  present  monotonous  character.  '^  John 
BuU,"  he  will  say,  '^  was  then  a  gay  cavalier,  with  a  sword  by  his 
side  and  a  feather  in  his  cap ;  but  he  is  now  a  plodding  citieen, 
in  snuff-colored  coat  and  gaiters." 

By  the  by,  there  really  appears  to  have  been  some  change  in 
the  national  character  since  the  days  of  which  the  Squire  is  so 
fond  of  talking ;  those  days  when  this  little  island  acquired  its 
favorite  old  title  of  ^'  merry  England."  This  may  be  attributed 
in  part  to  the  growing  hardships  of  the  times,  and  the  necessity 
of  turning  the  whole  attention  to  the  means  of  subsistence ;  but 
England's  gayest  customs  prevailed  at  times  when  her  common 
people  enjoyed  comparatively  few  of  the  comforts  and  conveni- 
ences which  they  do  at  present  It  may  be  still  more  attributed 
to  the  universal  spirit  of  gain,  and  the  calculating  habits  which 
commerce  has  introduced ;  bnt  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  it  chiefly 
to  the  gradual  increase  of  the  liberty  of  the  snlject^  and  the 
^(rowing  freedom  and  activity  of  opinion. 
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A  free  people  are  apt  to  be  grave  and  tbonglitfiiL  They  hv% 
high  and  important  matters  to  occupy  their  mioda.  They  fed  it 
their  right,  their  interest,  and  their  doty  to  mingle  in  pablic  con- 
cerns, and  to  wati^h  over  the  general  welfare.  The  continoal  ex- 
ircise  of  the  mind  on  iK>ritical  topics  gives  intenser  habita  of  tlmik- 
mg,  and  a  more  serious  and  earnest  demeanor.  A  nation  beoomei 
less  gay,  but  more  intellectually  active  and  vigorooa.  It  evinces 
less  play  of  the  fancy,  but  more  power  of  the  imagination ;  lefl 
taste  and  elegance,  but  more  grandeur  of  mind ;  less  animated 
vivacity,  but  deei)er  enthusiasm. 

It  is  when  men  arc  shut  out  of  the  regions  of  manly  thooglit 
by  a  dcs{x)tic  government ;  when  every  grave  and  lofty  theme  ii 
reiidere<l  |)eriloiis  to  dLsoiission  and  almost  to  reflection  ;  it  is  thei 
that  they  turn  to  the  safer  occupations  of  taste  and  amusemett; 
trifles  rise  to  iin]K)rtance,  and  occupy  the  craving  activity  of  inlel- 
leet.  No  being  is  more  void  of  care  and  reflection,  than  the 
hlave ;  n^iie  dances  more  gayly  in  his  inten'als  of  labor :  bat  make 
him  free,  give  him  rights  and  interests  to  guard,  and  he  becomee 
thoughtful  and  ]alK)rious. 

The  French  are  a  g<iycr  people  than  the  EnglisL  Why? 
Partly  from  teni|)eramcut,  i)erha|)s ;  but  greatly  because  they  have 
been  accastomc<l  to  governments  which  surrounded  the  free  exe^ 
cise  of  thought  with  danger,  and  where  ho  only  was  safe  who 
shut  his  eyes  and  ears  to  public  events,  and  enjoyed  the  paauig 
pleasure  of  the  day.  Within  late  years  they  have  had  mora  o^ 
portunity  of  exercising  their  minds ;  and  within  late  yean  the 
national  character  has  essentially  changed.  Never  did  the  FnoA 
enjoy  such  a  degree  of  freedom  as  they  do  at  this  moment,  and 
at  this  moment  the  French  are  comparatively  a  grave  people. 


GIPSIES. 

Wkit^  ihMi  to  ftUdlnte  freedom;  gaeh at  the  mj besgtn  Iuit»;  to fSMtt  and rt?il 
ktm  to-dej,  and  fonder  to-morrow;  xMxt  daj  where  thej  pleaae;  and  ao  oa  adD,  tka 
the  whole  ooontry  or  kingdom  oyer?    There'k  Uhertrl  the  birda  of  the  air  ean  take  nc 
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Since  the  meeting  with  the  gipsies,  which  I  have  related  in  a 
fonner  paper,  I  have  observed  several  of  them  hannting  the  pur- 
liens  of  the  Hall,  notwithstanding  a  positive  interdiction  of  the 
Squire.  They  are  part  of  a  gang  which  has  long  kept  aboat  this 
neighborhood  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  farmers,  whose  ponl- 
try-yards  often  suffer  from  their  nocturnal  invasions.  They  are, 
however,  in  some  measure,  patronized  by  the  Squire,  who  consid- 
ers the  race  as  belonging  to  the  good  old  times ;  which,  to  confess 
the  private  truth,  seem  to  have  abounded  with  good-for-nothing 
characters. 

This  roving  crew  is  called  **  Star-light  Tom's  Oang,**  from 
the  name  of  its  chieftain,  a  notorious  poacher.  I  have  heard 
repeatedly  of  the  misdeeds  of  this  ^^minion  of  the  moon;"  for 
•very  midnight  depredation  in  park,  or  fold,  or  fiurm-yard,  is  laid 
to  his  charge.  Star-light  Tom,  in  fact,  answers  to  his  name ;  he 
seems  to  walk  in  darkness,  and,  like  a  fox,  to  be  traced  in  the 
morning  by  the  mischief  he  has  done.  He  reminds  me  of  that 
feaiful  penonage  in  the  nursery  rhyme: 
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Who  gow  nmnd  tehoon  atn^htf 

None  birt  bloodj  Toa  I 
Who  iccaU  aU  tho  dboep  at  d^t? 

Nooe  but  one  bj  one  I 

In  short  Star-light  Tom  is  the  scape-goat  of  the  neighborliood; 
but  BO  cunning  and  adroit,  tliat  there  is  no  detecting  him.  Old 
Christy  and  the  gamukee|)er  have  watched  many  a  night  in  hopes 
of  entra]>ping  him ;  and  Christy  often  patrols  the  park  with  his 
dc^gs,  for  the  purpose,  but  all  in  vain.  It  is  said  that  the  Squn 
winks  hard  at  his  misdeeds,  having  an  indulgent  feeling  towards 
the  vagabond,  because  of  his  being  very  expert  at  all  kinds  of 
game,  a  great  Hhot  with  the  cross-bow,  and  the  best  morris-dancer 
in  the  country. 

Tiie  St^uire  also  sufferb  the  gAng  to  lurk  unmoleeted  about 
the  skirts  of  his  estate,  on  condition  they  do  not  come  abont  the 
house.  The  approaching  wedding,  however,  has  made  a  kind  of 
Saturnalia  at  the  Hall,  and  has  caused  a  suspension  of  all  sober 
rule.  It  has  produced  a  great  sensation  throughout  the  femole 
jkart  of  the  household ;  not  a  housemaid  but  dreams  of  wedding 
favors,  and  has  a  husband  running  in  her  head.  Such  a  time  is 
a  harvest  for  the  gipsies :  there  is  a  public  footpath  leading  acroM 
one  part  of  the  park,  by  which  they  have  free  ingress,  and  they 
are  continually  hovering  about  the  grounds,  telling  the  serrant- 
girls*  fortunes,  or  getting  smuggled  in  to  the  young  ladies. 

I  believe  the  Oxonian  amuses  himself  very  much  by  furnish- 
ing them  with  hints  in  private,  and  bewildering  all  the  weak 
brains  in  the  house  with  their  wonderful  revelations.  The  gene* 
ral  certainly  was  very  much  astonished  by  the  commumcatiooi 
made  to  him  the  other  evening  by  the  gipsy  girl :  he  kept  a  wai^ 
silence  towards  us  on  the  subject,  and  affected  to  treat  it  lii 
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but  I  hare  noticed  tliat  he  has  rince  redoubled  ois  attentions  to 
Lady  Lillycraft  and  her  dogs 

J  have  seen  also  Phoebe  Wilkins,  the  housekeeper's  pretty  and 
love-sick  niece,  holding  a  long  conference  with  one  of  these  old 
sybils  behind  a  large  tree  in  the  avenue,  and  often  looking  round 
to  see  that  she  was  not  observed.  I  make  no  doubt  she  was  en- 
deavoring to  get  some  favorable  augury  about  the  result  of  her 
love-quarrel  with  young  Ready-Money,  as  oracles  have  always 
been  more  consulted  on  love  affairs  than  upon  any  thing  else.  I 
fear,  however,  that  in  this  instance  the  response  was  not  so  favor- 
able  as  usual,  for  I  perceived  poor  Phoebe  returning  pensively 
towards  the  house ;  her  head  hanging  down,  her  hat  in  her  hand, 
and  the  ribbon  trailing  along  the  ground. 

At  another  time,  as  I  turned  a  comer  of  a  terrace,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  garden,  just  by  a  clump  of  trees,  and  a  large  stone 
urn,  I  came  upon  a  bevy  of  the  young  girls  of  the  family,  at- 
tended by  this  same  Phoebe  Wilkins.  I  was  at  a  loss  to  compre- 
hend the  meaning  of  their  blushing  and  giggling,  and  their  ap- 
parent agitation,  until  I  saw  the  red  doak  of  a  gipsy  vanishing 
among  the  shrubbery.  A  few  moments  after  I  caught  a  sight  of 
Master  Simon  and  the  Oxonian  stealing  along  one  of  the  walks 
of  the  garden,  chuckling  and  laughing  at  their  successful  wag- 
gery ;  having  evidently  put  the  gipsy  up  to  the  thing,  and  in- 
structed her  what  to  say. 

After  all,  there  is  something  strangely  pleasing  in  these  tam- 
perings  with  the  future,  even  where  we  are  convinced  of  the  fal- 
lacy of  the  prediction.  It  is  singular  how  willingly  the  mind  will 
half  deceive  itself;  and  with  a  degree  of  awe  we  will  listen  even 
to  these  babblers  about  futurity.  For  my  part,  I  cannot  feel  angry 
with  these  poor  vagabonds,  that  seek  to  deceive  us  into  bri^bl 
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ho\yon  and  oxpecUtionB.     I  hasft  alwajB  been  sometliiiig  of  a 

rasilv-l)ui1(K*r,  and  have  found  mj  liveliest  pleaanrea  to  arise  torn 
i\w  illusions  which  fancy  has  cast  over  commonplace  realitiea 
Ah  I  gvt  un  in  life,  I  find  it  more  diflkult  to  deceive  mjself  ii 
this  delightful  manner;  and  I  should  be  thankfiil  to  anjpraphe* 
however  false,  who  would  conjure  the  clonds  which  hang  ore^ 
futurity  into  [lalaces,  and  all  its  doubtful  regions  into  fairj-Iand. 

The  Sfjuire,  who,  as  I  have  observed,  has  a  private  good-will 
towards  j^ipsies,  has  Butfered  considerable  annoyance  on  their  ac- 
count. Not  that  they  requite  his  indulgence  with  ingratitude, 
for  they  do  not  depreilate  very  flagrantly  on  his  estate ;  but  be- 
caiLHe  tlieir  pilfering^  and  misdeeds  occasion  loud  murmurs  in  the 
vilLi;:e.  I  can  reu«lily  understand  the  old  gentleman's  humor  on 
thiH  jxiiiit ;  I  liave  a  great  toleration  for  all  kinds  of  vagrant 
sunsliiiiy  existoiice,  and  must  confess  I  take  a  pleasure  in  obserr- 
iiii>:  the  ways  of  <;i]isies.  The  English,  who  are  accustomed  to 
tlieiu  from  c)nldhoo<l,  and  often  suffer  from  their  petty  depreda 
dations,  o()i)si<ler  them  as  mere  nuisances;  but  I  have  been  vert 
iiiiu'h  Ktriii*k  with  their  peculiarities.  I  like  to  behold  their  clear 
olive  com]>lexions ;  their  romantic  Uack  eyes;  their  raven  locks; 
their  lithe  slender  figures;  and  to  hear  them,  in  low  silver  toneii 
dealing  forth  magnitioent  promises  of  honors  and  estates s  d 
worhrs  wealth,  and  ladies*  love. 

Their  mode  of  life,  too,  has  sometliing  in  it  very  iancifbl  and 
picturesque.  Tliey  are  the  free  denizens  of  nature,  and  maintais 
a  primitive  independence,  in  spite  of  law  and  gospel ;  of  county 
{ails  and  country  magistrates.  It  is  curious  to  see  this  obstinate 
adherence  to  the  wild  unsettled  habits  of  savage  life  transmitted 
from  generation  to  generation,  and  preserved  in  the  midst  of  OM 
of  the  most  cultivated,  populous,  and  systematic  ooontiies  in  the 
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world.  They  are  totally  distinct  from  tlie  busy,  thrifty  people 
aboat  them.  They  seem  to  be,  like  the  Indians  of  America,  either 
above  or  below  the  ordinary  cares  and  anxieties  of  mankind. 
Heedless  of  power,  of  honors,  of  wealth ;  and  indifferent  to  the 
fluctuations  of  times ;  the  rise  or  fall  of  grain,  or  stock,  or  em- 
pires, they  seem  to  laugh  at  the  toiling,  fretting  world  around 
them,  and  to  live  according  to  the  philosophy  of  the  old  song : 

"  Who  would  ambition  shim, 
And  loves  to  lie  i*  the  nui, 
Seeking  the  food  be  eats, 
And  pleased  with  what  be  gets^ 
Come  hither,  oome  hither,  oome  hither 

Here  shall  he  see 

No  enemy, 
Bat  winter  and  roogb  weather.* 

in  this  way  they  wander  from  county  to  county;  keeping 
about  the  purlieus  of  TillageSi  or  in  plenteous  neighborhoods, 
where  there  are  £Bit  farms  and  rich  country-seats.  Their  encamp- 
ments are  generally  made  in  some  beautiful  spot ;  either  a  green 
shady  nook  of  a  road ;  or  on  the  border  of  a  common,  under  a 
sheltering  hedge;  or  on  the  skirts  of  a  fine  spreading  wood. 
They  are  always  to  be  found  lurking  about  fedrs,  and  races,  and 
rustic  gatherings,  wherever  there  is  pleasure,  and  throng,  and 
idleness.  They  are  the  oracles  of  milkmaids  and  simple  serving- 
girls  ;  and  sometimes  have  even  the  honor  of  perusing  the  white 
pands  of  gentlemen's  daughters,  when  rambling  about  their 
fathers'  grounds.  They  are  the  bane  of  good  housewives  and 
ihrifty  farmers,  and  odious  in  the  eyes  of  country  justices ;  but, 
like  all  other  vagabond  beings,  they  have  something  \o  ^^Q.^naodSKA 


them  to  the  fuu?.  They  are  among  tha  laat  traoai,  m  Um 
iiiatt«r-of-fact  dkyi,  of  the  mode;  popnlatioo  of  fonner  timsi 
and  are  whinuically  aaaociatad  la  mj  mind  with  &iiiea  Mid 
«it4:hca,  Bobin  Good  Fellow,  Bobin  Hum^  and  the  other  fantM- 
tfcal  penonagea  of  poetry. 
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MAY-DAY  CUSTOMS. 

Hanpj  the  age,  ud  hannlees  were  the  daTCt, 
(For  then  trae  lore  and  amltj  was  Ibond,) 
When  ererj  Tillage  did  a  Maj-pole  ralae. 

And  Whitson  alee  and  Uaj  gamee  did  abonnd: 
And  an  the  Inatj  jronken  in  a  rout, 
With  merry  laaaea  dranoM  the  rod  abont, 
Then  friendship  to  their  banqneta  bid  the  gneili^ 
And  poore  men  IkrM  the  better  ibr  their  feasta. 

PjLSQun.^  Paioiodia. 

The  month  of  April  has  nearly  passed  away,  and  we  are  fast 
approaching  that  poetical  day,  which  was  coinsidered,  in  old  times, 
as  the  hoondary  that  parted  the  frontiers  of  winter  and  summer. 
With  all  its  caprices,  however,  I  like  the  month  of  April  I  like 
these  laughing  and  crying  days,  when  sun  and  shade  seem  to  run 
in  billows  over  the  landscape.  I  like  to  see  the  sudden  shower 
coursing  over  the  meadow,  and  giving  all  nature  a  greener  smile ; 
and  the  bright  sunbeams  chasing  the  flying  cloud,  and  turning  all 
its  drops  into  diamonds. 

I  was  enjoying  a  morning  of  the  kind  in  company  with  the 
Squire  in  one  of  the  finest  parts  of  the  park.  We  were  skirting 
%  beautiful  grove,  and  he  was  giving  me  a  kind  of  biographical 
account  of  several  of  his  fieivorite  forest  trees,  when  he  heard  the 
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flroke5  of  an  axe  fnim  the  midst  of  a  thick  ooppe.  The  Squire 
lauAvil  anil  listene*!,  with  manifest  signs  of  nneasineas.  Ha 
turne<l  hiH  Htvps  in  the  direction  of  the  sound.  The  strokes  grew 
luudvr  and  louiier  as  we  advanced ;  there  was  evidently  a  ligor- 
OU8  ann  wielding  the  axe.  The  Squire  quickened  his  pace,  bat  m 
vain  ;  a  louil  crai'k  and  a  succeeding  crash  told  that  the  mischid 
hail  Ufen  done,  and  some  child  of  the  forest  laid  low.  When  «e 
came  tn  tLe  place,  we  found  Maater  Simon  and  several  othen 
standing  aliout  a  tall  and  beautifully  straight  young  tree,  which 
hat  I  just  Ijcen  felled. 

The  iSquire,  though  a  man  of  most  harmoniooa  diqnsitiaDS, 
was  completely  put  out  of  tune  by  this  circumstance.  He  £dt 
likf  a  iiKiiian-Ii  wltiU'i<sing  the  murder  of  one  of  his  liege  subjects, 
aiiil  ilcni.iiitleil,  \^ith  8onie  as|)erity,  the  meaning  of  the  outrage. 
It  turneil  tint  to  \te  an  affiiir  of  Master  Simon's,  who  had  selected 
the  tree,  from  its  height  and  straight n ess,  for  a  May-pole,  the  old 
one  which  stixnl  on  the  village  green  being  unfit  for  farther  ser- 
vice. If  any  thing  could  have  soothed  the  ire  of  my  worthy  host, 
it  would  have  lx;en  Uie  reflection  that  his  tree  had  fallen  in  so 
gorxl  a  cause ;  and  I  saw  that  there  was  a  great  struggle  betweeo 
his  fondness  for  his  gn)ve8,  and  his  devotion  to  May-day.  He 
could  not  contemplate  the  prostrate  tree,  however,  without  indulg- 
ing in  lamentation,  and  making  a  kind  of  funeral  eulogy,  like 
Marc  Antony,  over  the  body  of  Cxsar ;  and  he  forbade  that  any 
tree  should  thenceforward  be  cut  down  on  his  estate  without  s 
warrant  from  himself;  being  determined,  he  said,  to  hold  the  sov- 
ereign jHjwer  of  life  and  death  in  his  own  hands. 

'i'his  mention  uf  the  May-pole  struck  my  attention,  and  I  in- 
quire<l  whetiier  the  old  cuHtoms  connected  with  it  were  reaDy  kejit 
up  ic  this  part  of  the  country.    The  Squire  shook  his  head  djoohi* 
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fillip  ;  and  I  found  I  had  tonched  on  one  of  his  tender  points,  for  he 
grein  qoite  melancholy  in  hewailing  the  total  decline  of  old  May* 
day.  Though  it  is  regularly  celebrated  in  the  neighboring  village, 
yet  it  has  been  merely  resuscitated  by  the  worthy  Squire,  and  is 
kept  up  in  a  forced  state  of  existence  at  his  expense.  He  meets 
with  continual  discouragements ;  and  finds  great  difSculty  in  get- 
ting the  country  bumpkins  to  play  their  parts  tolerably.  He 
manages  to  have  every  year  a  '*  Queen  of  the  May ; "  but  as  to 
Robin  Hood,  Friar  Tuck,  the  Dragon,  the  Hobby  Horse,  and  all 
the  other  motley  crew  that  used  to  enliven  the  day  with  their 
mummery,  he  has  not  ventured  to  introduce  them. 

Still  I  look  forward  with  some  interest  to  the  promised  shadow 
of  old  May-day,  even  though  it  be  but  a  shadow ;  and  I  feel  more 
and  more  pleased  with  the  whimsical  yet  harmless  hobby  of  my 
host,  which  is  surrounding  him  with  agreeable  associations,  and 
making  a  little  world  of  poetry  about  him.  Brought  up,  as  I 
have  been,  in  a  new  country,  I  may  appreciate  too  highly  the  faint 
vestiges  of  ancient  customs  which  I  now  and  then  meet  with,  and 
the  interest  I  express  in  them  may  provoke  a  smile  from  those 
who  are  negligently  suffering  them  to  pass  away.  But  with  what- 
ever indifference  they  may  be  regarded  by  those  '^  to  the  manner 
bom,**  yet  in  my  mind  the  lingering  flavor  of  them  impartq.  a 
charm  to  rustic  life,  which  nothing  else  could  readily  supply.  ^ 

I  shall  never  forget  the  delight  I  felt  on  first  seeing  a  May- 
pole.  It  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Dee,  close  by  the  picturesque 
old  bridge  that  stretches  across  the  river,  from  the  quaint  little 
city  of  Chester.  I  had  already  been  carried  back  into  former 
days  by  the  antiquities  of  that  venerable  place ;  the  examination 
Df  which  is  equal  to  turning  over  the  pages  of  a  black-letter  vol- 
imc,  or  gazing  on  the  pictures  in  Froissart     The  May-pole  on 
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the  luAr^nn  of  that  |)oetic  streun  completed  the  illiuioD.  Mj 
f.iiiL*y  ailcriietl  it  with  wreaths  of  flowers,  and  peopled  the  green 
1 1^11  k  Hith  all  tlie  dancing  revelry  of  Mav-day.  The  mere  sigbl 
I  if  thiii  May-pole  gave  a  glow  to  my  feelings,  and  spread  a  charm 
oviT  the  country  fur  the  rest  of  the  day;  and  as  I  trarenetiA 
part  of  the  fair  plain  of  Cheshire,  and  the  beautiful  borden  d 
\VaU*s«  and  looked. from  among  swelling  hills,  down  a  long  green 
valley,  through  which  **  the  Deva  wound  its  wixard  stream,*^  mv 
iniapiiation  turned  all  into  a  perf(^*t  Arcadia. 

Whether  it  lie  owing  to  such  jxtetical  associations  early  in* 
(itillcil  into  iny  minil,  or  whether  there  is  a  sympathetic  revival  and 
l»ii>|ilii)u'  forth  of  the  fi^^lings  at  thu  season,  certain  it  is,  that  I 
always  rxprri«Mu-e,  wherever  I  may  he  placed,  a  delightful  expan- 
siiiii  «)t'  the   heart  at  the  return  of  Mav.     It   is  said  that  birdf 
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aliMit  tills  time  will  Uvttmo  restless  in  their  cages,  as  if  instinct 
Willi  the  seiisou,  ci>nsciou8  of  the  revelry  g«>ing  on  in  the  groves, 
aii'l  iinj-atii'iit  t«)  hreak  from  their  Itomiage,  and  join  in  the  jubilee 
of  the  vear.  In  like  manner  I  liave  felt  mvsclf  cxcitetl,  even  in 
tlio  midst  of  the  nietroi)olis,  when  the  windows,  which  had  Inien 
iliurlishly  closetl  all  winter,  were  again  thrown  open  to  rcceire 
lu'  l-alinv  breath  of  Mav;  when  the  sweets  of  the  country  wen 
I  in 'at  lied  into  the  t4)wn,  and  flowers  were  crie<l  about  the  streets. 
1  have  considered  the  treasures  of  flowers  thus  poured  in,  as  fo 
many  missives  from  nature  inviting  us  forth  to  enjoy  the  virgin 
beauty  of  the  year,  before  its  freshness  is  exhaled  by  the  heats  of 
Bunnv  summer. 

One  can  readily  imagine  what  a  gay.  s^'cne  it  must  have  l^oen 
in  jolly  old  London,  when  the  d(.iors  were  decorated  with  flowering 
branches,  when  every  hat  was  <lecked  with  hawthorn,  and  R«»bin 
Hood,  Friar  Tujk,  Maid  Marian,  tho  morris-dancers,  and  all  ths 
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Other  fantastic  masks  and  revellers,  were  performing  their  antics 
about  the  May-pole  in  every  part  of  the  city. 

I  am  not  a  bigoted  admirer  of  old  times  and  old  costoms 
merely  because  of  their  antiquity ;  but  while  I  rejoice  in  the  de- 
cline of  many  of  the  rude  usages  and  coarse  amusements  of  for- 
mer days,  I  regret  that  this  innocent  and  fanciful  festival  has 
Cftllen  into  disuse.  It  seemed  appropriate  to  this  verdant  and 
pastoral  country,  and  calculated  to  light  up  the  too  pervading 
gravity  of  the  nation.  I  value  every  custom  which  tends  to  in- 
fuse poetical  feeling  into  the  common  people,  and  to  sweeten  and 
soften  the  rudeness  of  rustic  manners,  without  destroying  their 
simplicity.  Indeed,  it  is  to  the  decline  of  this  happy  simplicity 
that  the  decline  of  this  custom  may  be  traced;  and  the  rural 
dance  on  the  green,  and  the  homely  May-day  pageant,  have  grad- 
ually disappeared,  in  proportion  as  the  peasantry  have  become 
expensive  and  artificial  in  their  pleasures,  and  too  knowing  for 
simple  enjoyment. 

Some  attempts,  the  Squire  informs  me,  have  been  made  cl 
late  years,  by  men  of  both  taste  and  learning,  to  rally  back  the 
popular  feeling  to  these  standards  of  primitive  simplicity ;  but  the 
time  has  gone  by,  the  feeling  has  become  chilled  by  habits  of  gain 
and  traflSc ;  the  country  apes  the  manners  and  amusements  of  the 
town,  and  little  is  heard  of  May-day  at  present,  except  from  the 
lamentations  of  authors,  who  sigh  after  it  fh>m  among  the  briok 
walls  (if  the  dty : 

For  0,  for  0,  tiie  Hobby  Hone  it  targs^*' 
12 
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Sif  ,  I  teD  joo,  I  un  to  well  btlortd  iB  ow  tarnm^  IkM  asi  tkt 
■Intt  win  knrt  mj  llttU  fbifir. 


As  the  neighboring  village  is  one  of  those  oaUof-the-waVy  bnt 
gossiping  little  places  where  a  small  oiatter  makes  a  great  stir,  it 
is  not  to  be  supimsed  that  the  approach  of  a  festival  like  that  of 
May-day  can  be  regarded  with  indifference,  eqKiciaUj  since  it  is 
mafle  a  matter  of  such  moment  by  the  great  folks  at  the  HalL 
Master  Simun,  who  is  the  faithful  factotayi  of  the  worthy  Sqoire, 
an<i  jumps  with  his  humor  in  every  thing,  is  frequent  just  now  in 
his  visits  to  the  village,  to  give  directions  for  the  impending  ftte; 
an<l  as  I  have  taken  the  liberty  occasionally  of  aooompanying 
him,  I  have  been  enabled  to  get  some  insight  into  the  chamcten 
and  internal  politics  of  Uib  ver}'  sagacious  little  oommunity. 

Master  Simon  is  in  fact  the  Caesar  of  the  village.  It  is  tme 
the  Squire  is  the  protecting  power,  but  his  factotum  ia  the  actife 
and  busy  agent  He  intermeddles  in  all  its  concerns;  is  ae 
quainted  with  all  the  inhabitants  and  their  domestic  history ;  i^ves 
counsel  to  the  old  folks  in  their  business  matters,  and  the  young 
folks  in  their  love  affairs ;  and  enjoys  the  proud  satiafiKtion  of 
being  a  great  man  in  a  little  world. 
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He  is  the  dispenser,  too^  of  the  Squire's  charity,  which  is  honn- 
te^^QS ;  and,  to  do  Master  Simon  justice,  he  performs  this  part  of 
his  functions  with  great  alacrity.  Indeed,  I  have  been  entertained 
with  the  mixture  of  bustle,  importance,  and  kind-heartedness 
which  he  displays.  He  is  of  too  rivacious  a  temperament  to 
comfort  the  afflicted  by  sitting  down  moping  and  whining  and 
blowing  noses  in  concert ;  but  goes  whisking  about  like  a  sparrow, 
ehirping  consolation  into  erery  hole  and  comer  of  the  Tillage.  I 
ha^e  seen  an  old  woman,  in  a  red  cloak,  hold  him  for  half  an 
hour  together  with  some  long  phthisical  tale  of  distress,  which 
Master  Simon  listened  to  with  many  a  bob  of  the  head,  smack  of 
his  dog-whip,  and  other  symptoms  of  impatience,  though  he  after- 
wards made  a  most  faithful  and  circumstantial  report  of  the  case 
to  the  Squire.  I  have  watched  him,  too,  during  one  of  his  pop 
visits  into  the  crttage  of  a  superannuated  villager,  who  is  a  pen- 
sioner of  the  Squire,  where  he  fidgeted  about  the  room  without 
sitting  down,  made  many  excellent  off-hand  reflections  with  the 
old  invalid,  who  was  propped  up  in  his  chair,  about  the  shortness 
of  life,  the  certainty  of  death,  and  the  necessity  of  preparing  for 
^  that  awful  change ; "  quoted  several  texts  of  Scripture  very  in- 
correctly, but  much  to  the  edification  of  the  cottager's  wife ;  and 
on  coming  out,  pinched  the  daughter's  rosy  cheek,  and  wondered 
what  was  in  the  young  men,  that  such  a  pretty  £ue  did  not  get  a 
husband. 

He  has  also  his  cabinet  counsellors  in  the  village,  with  whom 
oe  is  rery  busy  just  now,  preparing  for  the  May-day  ceremonies. 
Among  these  is  the  yQlage  taQor,  a  pale-faced  fellow,  who  plays 
the  clarinet  in  the  church  choir ;  and,  being  a  great  musical  ge- 
nius, has  frequent  meetings  of  the  band  at  his  house,  where  they 
*  make  night  hLdeons  "  by  their  concerts.    He  is,  in  consequence^ 
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high  in  fkTor  with  Miwter  Simon ;  and,  throngii  hiB  inAaeiM^ 
hM  .he  making,  or  rather  marring,  of  all  the  liTeries  of  the  Hall; 
which  generally  look  as  though  they  had  been  cut  oot  by  one  ol 
thuse  scientific  tailors  of  the  Flying  Uand  of  Lapata,  who  took 
measure  of  their  customers  with  a  quadrant.  The  tailor,  in  fact, 
might  rise  to  be  one  of  the  moneyed  men  of  the  Tillage,  was  bs 
not  rather  too  prune  to  gossip,  and  keep  hcdidaya,  and  gire  con- 
certs, and  blow  all  his  substance,  real  and  personal,  through  his 
clarinet ;  which  literally  keeps  him  poor  both  in  body  and  estate. 
He  has  for  the  present  thrown  by  all  his-  regular  work,  and  sof* 
fered  the  breeches  of  the  Tillage  to  go  unmade  and  nnmended, 
while  he  ih  uccupie«l  in  making  garlands  of  party-colored  rags,  in 
imitation  of  flowers,  for  the  decoration  of  the  May-pole. 

Allot lier  of  Master  Simon's  counsellors  is  the  apothecary,  a 
short,  and  rather  fat  man,  with  a  pair  of  prominent  eyes,  that 
diverge   like   those  of  a  lobster.     lie  is  the  vUlage  wise  man; 
very  sententious,  and  full  of  profound  remarks  on  shallow  sub- 
jects.    Master  Simon  often  quotes  his  sayings,  and  mentions  him 
as  rather  an  extraordinary  man ;  and  even  consults  him  occasion- 
ally in  desperate  cases  of  the  dogs  and  horses.    Indeed,  he  seems 
to  have  been  overwhelmed  by  the  apothecary's  philoeophy,  which 
is  exactly  one  observation  deep,  consisting  of  indispatable  max- 
ims, such  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  mottoes  of  tobacco-boxea 
I  liad  a  8|>ecimen  of  his  philosophy  in  my  very  first  conTersation 
with  him ;  in  the  course  of  which  he  obsenred,  with  great  solem- 
nity and  emphasis,  that  '^  man  is  a  compound  of  wisdom  and 
folly ; "    u|x>n  which  Master  Simon,  who  had  hold  of  my  ann, 
pressed  very  hard  upon  it,  and  whispered  in  my  ear,  "  That" s  s 
devilish  shrewd  remark.*' 


THE  SCHOOLMASTER. 

There  will  no  mone  stiek  to  the  stone  of  Slalpliiia,  no  gmsr  hang  an  the  heelei 
ot  Mwtmrj,  no  bntter  elesTe  on  tiM  bread  of  a  traTeUer.  For  as  the  eagle  at  every 
flight  loMth  a  feather,  which  maketh  her  benld  in  her  age,  eo  the  traTeUer  in  everj 
eonntry  loseth  tome  fleeee,  which  maketh  him  a  beggar  in  hla  jonth,  bj  bojiig  that 
ftir  a  poond  which  be  cannot  sell  afpiin  for  a  pennj— repentance. 

LiLLT'a  ISnrmjm, 

Among  the  worthies  of  the  Tillage,  that  enjoy  the  peculiar  confi- 
dence of  Master  Simon,  is  one  who  has  struck  my  fancy  so  much, 
that  I  hare  thought  him  worthy  of  a  separate  notice.  It  is 
Slingsby,  the  schoolmaster,  a  thin  elderly  man,  rather  threadbare 
and  slovenly,  somewhat  indolent  in  manner,  and  with  an  easy, 
good-humored  look«  not  often  met  with  in  his  craft  I  have  been 
interested  in  his  favor  by  a  few  anecdotes  which  I  have  picked  up 
concerning  him. 

He  is  a  native  of  the  village,  and  was  a  contemporary  and 
playmate  of  Beady-Money  Jack  in  the  days  of  their  boyhood. 
Indeed,  they  carried  on  a  kind  of  league  of  mutual  good  ofiices. 
Slingsby  was  rather  puny,  and  withkl  somewhat  of  a  coward,  but 
very  apt  at  his  learning :  Jack,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  bully-boy 
)ut  of  doors,  but  a  sad  laggard  at  his  books.  Slingsby  helped 
Jack,  therefore,  to  all  his  lessons ;  Jack  fought  all  Slingsby's  bat- 
tles ;  and  they  were  inseparable  friends.    This  mutual  kindness 
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rontinuc<l  even  after  tliey  left  the  school,  ootwithsUnding  tk 
flissimilarity  of  their  characters.  Jack  took  to  plcraghing  and 
ri*a]>iii«^,  aiul  prefiared  himself  to  tiU  his  paternal  acres;  vhile 
tlu*  othiT  Kiitored  negligently  on  in  the  path  of  learning,  until  ho 
|Hrni*t rated  even  into  the  confines  of  Latin  and  Mathematics. 

In  an  unlucky  hour,  however,  he  took  to  reading  voyages  sod 
travuls,  anil  waa  smitten  with  a  desire  to  see  the  world.  This  de^ 
siro  incrcasinl  u[K)n  him  as  he  grew  up ;  so^  early  one  bright  sonny 
morning,  he  put  all  his  effects  in  a  knapsack,  slung  it  on  his  back, 
took  staff  in  hand,  and  called  in  his  way  to  take  leave  of  hii 
early  si'hoohnate.  Jack  was  just  going  out  with  the  plough ;  the 
fricndfl  sli«N>k  hands  over  the  farmhouse  gate;  Jack  drove  hii 
team  a-ticldf  and  iSlingsby  whistled  '*over  the  hills  and  far 
away,"  and  siiUied  forth  gavlv  to  •'seek  his  fortune-" 

Years  and  years  i>a!<sed  away,  and  young  Tom  Slingsby  was 
forgotten  ;  when,  one  mellow  Sunday  afternoon  in  autumn,  a  thin 
man,  somewhat  advanced  in  life,  with  a  coat  out  at  elbows,  a  pair 
of  old  nankeen  gaiters,  and  a  few  things  tied  in  a  handkerchief 
and  slung  on  the  end  of  a  stick,  was  seen  loitering  through  the 
village.  He  appeared  to  regard  several  houses  attentively,  to 
])eer  into  the  windows  that  were  open,  to  eye  the  villagers  wist- 
fully as  they  returned  from  church,  and  then  to  pass  some  time  in 
the  church-yard,  reading  the  tombstones. 

At  length  he  found  his  way  to  the  farmhouse  of  Beady- 
Money  Jack,  but  paused  ere  he  attempted  the  wicket ;  contem- 
plating the  picture  of  substantial  independence  before  hiuL  In 
the  porch  of  the  house  sat  Ready-Money  Jack,  in  his  Sunday 
dress ;  with  his  hat  upon  his  hea<l,  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  his 
tankard  before  him,  the  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed.  Beside  hioi 
lay  his  fat  housedog.     The  varied  sounds  of  poultry  were  hetid 
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from  the  well-stocked  farmyard;  the  bees  hmnmed  from  their 
hives  in  the  garden ;  the  cattle  lowed  in  the  rich  meadow ;  while 
the  crammed  bams  and  ample  stacks  bore  proof  of  an  abundant 
harvest 

The  stranger  opened  the  gate  and  advanced  dnbionsly  toward 
the  house.  The  mastiff  growled  at  the  sight  of  the  suspicious- 
looking  intruder ;  but  was  immediately  silenced  by  his  master ; 
who,  taking  his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  awaited  with  inquiring  aspect 
the  address  of  this  equivocal  personage.  The  stranger  eyed  old 
Jack  for  a  moment,  so  portly  in  his  dimensions,  and  decked  out 
in  gorgeous  apparel ;  then  cast  a  glance  upon  his  own  thread- 
bare and  starveling  condition,  and  the  scanty  bundle  which  he 
held  in  his  hand ;  then  giving  his  shrunk  waistcoat  a  twitch  to 
make  it  meet  its  receding  waistband,  and  casting  another  look, 
half  sad,  half  humorous,  at  the  sturdy  yeoman,  **  I  Appose,"  said 
he,  '^  Mr.  Tibbets,  you  have  forgot  old  times  and  old  playmates.'* 

The  latter  gazed  at  him  with  scrutinising  look,  but  acknow- 
ledged that  he  had  no  recollection  of  him. 

'*  Like  enough,  like  enough,"  said  the  stranger ;  **  every  body 
iieems  to  have  forgotten  poor  Slingsby ! " 

"  Why  no,  sure  I  it  can't  be  Tom  Slingsby  I " 

'^  Tes,  but  it  is  though ! "  replied  the  stranger,  shaking  his 
head. 

Beady-Money  Jack  was  on  his  feet  in  a  twinkling ;  thrust  out 
his  hand,  gave  his  ancient  crony  the  gripe  of  a  giant,  and  slap- 
ping the  other  hand  on  a  bench,  '*  Sit  down  there,"  cried  he, 
"  Tom  Slingsby  I " 

A  long  conversation  ensued  about  old  times,  while  Slingsby 
was  regaled  with  the  best  cheer  that  the  fiumhouse  afforded ;  fof 
be  was  hungry  as  well  as  wayworn,  and  had  the  keen  appetite  oi 
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a  puor  pe<lefltrian.    The  early  pla3niiate8  then  talked  ofcr  then 
iiubM>quent  lives  and  aflventarea.     Jack  had  bat  little  to  relatei 
auil  was  never  gixxl  at  a  long  story.     A  proaperooa,  life,  pund 
at  home,  has  little  incident  for  narratiTe ;  it  ia  only  poor  derils, 
that  are  tossed  about  the  world,  that  are  the  tnie  heroes  of  iton; 
Jack  had  stuck  by  the  paternal  farm,  followed  the  same  plough 
that  bis  forefathers  had  driven,  and  had  waxed  richer  and  richer 
as  be  ^rew  older.     As  to  Tom  Slingsby,  he  was  an  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  old  proverb,  *^  a  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss.**    He 
hatl  sought  his  fortune  about  the  world,  withoat  erer  finding  it; 
beiiij^  a  thing  oftener  found  at  home  than  abroad.      He  had  been 
in  all  kinds  uf  situations,  and  had  learnt  adoien  different  moda 
uf  making  a  living;  but  bad  found  his  way  back   to  his  native 
villagt'  rather  |Mx»rer  than  when  he  left  it,  his  knapsack  having 
<ivi  indUnl  ddwn  to  a  scanty  bundle. 

Ah  luck  >«ould  have  it,  the  Squire  was  passing  by  the  farm- 
buusc  tliat  very  evening,  and  called  there,  as  is  often  his  custom. 
He  found  the  two  S(.*h(X)l mates  still  gossiping  in  the  porcb,  and, 
According  to  the  goo<l  old  Scottish  song,  "  taking  a  cup  of  kind- 
ness yet,  for  auld  lang  syne."  The  Squire  was  struck  bv  the 
contrast  in  appearance  and  fortunes  of  these  early  playmates 
lieady-Money  Jack,  seated  in  lordly  state,  surrounded  by  the  good 
tilings  of  this  life,  with  golden  guineas  hanging  to  his  very  watcb- 
chain  ;  and  the  poor  pilgnm  Slingsby,  thin  as  a  weasel,  with  all 
his  worldly  effects,  his  bundle,  hat,  and  walking-staff,  lying  on 
the  ground  beside  him 

The  good  S(][uire*s  heart  warmed  towards  the  luckless  ccsmi)' 
polite,  for  he  is  a  little  prone  to  like  such  half-vagrant  characters 
He  cast  about  in  bis  mind  how  he  should  contrive  once  more  to 
anchor  Slingsby  in  his  native  village.     Honest  Jack  had  alnadf 
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-ftffered  him  a  present  shelter  under  his  rooi^  in  spite  of  the  hints 
and  winks,  and  ha^f  remonstrances  of  the  shrewd  Dame  Tibbets ; 
bat  how  to  provide  for  his  permanent  maintenance,  was  the  ques- 
tion. Luckily,  the  Squire  bethought  himself  that  the  village 
school  was  without  a  teacher.  A  little  farther  conversation  con* 
Tinced  him  that  Slingsbj  was  as  fit  for  that  as  for  any  thing  else, 
ar*d  In  a  day  or  two  he  was  seen  swaying  the  rod  of  empire  in 
the  very  school-house  where  he  had  often  been  horsed  in  the  days 
of  his  boyhood. 

Here  he  has  remained  for  several  years,  and,  being  honored 
by  the  countenance  of  the  Squire,  and  the  fast  friendship  of  Mr. 
Tibbets,  he  has  groWn  into  much  importance  and  consideration 
in  the  village.  I  am  told,  however,  that  he  still  shows,  now  and 
then,  a  degree  of  restlessness,  and  a  disposition  to  rove  abroad 
again,  and  see  a  little  more  of  the  world ;  an  inclination  which 
seems  particularly  to  haunt  him  about  spring-time.  There  is 
nothing  so  difficult  to  conquer  as  the  vagrant  humor,  when  once 
it  has  been  fully  indulged. 

Since  I  have  heard  these  anecdotes  of  poor  Slingsby,  I  have 
more  than  once  mused  upon  the  picture  presented  by  him  and  his 
schoolmate  Ready-Money  Jack,  on  their  coming  together  again 
after  so  long  a  separation.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  between 
lots  in  life,  where  each  is  attended  with  its  peculiar  discontents. 
He  who  never  leaves  his  home,  repines  at  his  monotonous  exist- 
ence, and  envies  the  traveller,  whose  life  is  a  constant  tissue  of 
wonder  and  adventure ;  while  he  who  is  tossed  about  the  world, 
looks  back  with  many  a  sigh  to  the  safe  and  quiet  shore  which  he 
has  abandoned.  I  cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that  the  man 
who  stays  at  home,  and  cultivates  the  comforts  and  pleasures  daily 
springing  up  around  him,  stands  the  beet  chance  for  happiness. 
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Then h nbOiSBg ab  ti&AtiAig  toa'Toug  Bind  m 
tardllBgi  id  AmM  <*ny  wftdicwft  tntheold  pbnM  S»l 
t[i  (fraij  Biinay  ti^  of  "gring  to  mc^  ane^  ftrtaBa"  A  cat* 
liuuil  olmigQ  of  {Msoc^  Hia  tsMngo  of  oCgMA,  piwninBi  •  contivw 
noMnnn  n  admntnn  vid  grsbooalaoD  of  oonontj'.  Kit  llMn 
il  ft  limit  to  all  our  cqJojiiMnfl^  mdew^dcito  iManfta  tett 
li  Us  Ta7  gntiflcatiBB.  '  Onrioritr  huguiahw  imdtr  i^eatad 
fltimiilaDta ;  novritici  eewe  to  tuciM  nt;riM}  attfl  at  iMigfli  «• 
oannot  wonder  even  at  a  minole. 

He  vbo  hH  nllied  ftrth  into  A9  noM,  Vk»  poor  Bttiftibjr, 
fbn  cf  nnmr  antidiwtioiu^  finds  too  noD  how  difctnt  As  A»> 
tant  neno  becomes  when  Tinted.  Tbe  imoolli  plaeo  wn^faena  m 
lie  approaches ;  the  wild  place  becomea  tame  and  barren ;  the 
tiarj  tjntfl  which  begnOed  him  mi,  etill  flj  to  the  distant  bOL  or 
gather  apon  the  land  he  has  left  behind  i  and  erery  part  of  the 
landscape  seems  gTMoer  than  the  spot  be  stands  oo. 
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Bnt  to  eoine  down  from  great  men  and  higher  matton  to  my  Httle  ehOdrMi  ntf 
poor  MhoolhonM  again ;  I  will,  Ood  willing,  go  forward  orderlj,  as  I  pnrpoaed,  to  tft* 
■tract  poor  ehildrsn  and  jroong  men  both  for  learning  and  manners. 

Boob  Ahwail 

Haying  given  the  reader  a  slight  sketch  of  the  village  school- 
master, he  may  be  curious  to  learn  something  concerning  his 
school.  As  the  Squire  takes  much  interest  in  the  education  of 
the  neighboring  children,  he  put  ino  the  hands  of  the  teacher,  on 
first  installing  him  in  oflSce,  a  copy  of  Roger  Ascham's  School- 
master, and  advised  him,  moreover,  to  con  over  that  portion  of 
old  Peachem  which  treats  of  the  duty  of  masters,  and  which  con- 
demns the  favorite  method  of  making  boys  wise  by  flagellation. 

He  exhorted  Slingsby  not  to  break  down  or  depress  the  free 
spirit  of  the  boys,  by  harshness  and  slavish  fear,  but  to  lead  them 
freely  and  joyously  on  in  the  path  of  knowledge,  making  it  pleas- 
ant and  desirable  in  their  eyes.  He  wished  to  see  the  youth 
trained  up  in  the  manners  and  habitudes  of  the  peasantry  of  the 
good  old  times,  and  thus  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  favorite  object,  the  revival  of  old  English  customs 
and  character.  He  recommended  that  all  the  ancient  holidays 
ahould'be  observed,  and  the  sports  of  the  boys,  in  their  hours  of 
play,  regulated  according  to  the  standard  authorities  laid  down  in 
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Strati ;  a  copy  of  whose  inTaliiable  work,  decorated  with  plate^ 
was  deposited  in  the  school-house.  Abore  all,  he  exhorted  the 
peilagogue  to  abstaio  from  the  use  of  birch ;  an  inatnunent  cl 
iDstraciion  which  the  good  Squire  regards  as  fit  cmlj  for  the  ooer- 
ciou  of  brate  natures,  that  cannot  be  reasoned  with. 

Mr.  Slingsby  has  followed  the  Squire's  instructions  to  the  best 
of  his  disposition  and  ability.  He  nerer  flogs  the  boys,  becaose 
ho  is  too  easy,  good-humored  a  creature  to  inflict  pain  on  a  worm. 
He  is  bountiful  in  holidays,  because  he  lores  hblidaTs  himself 
and  has  a  sympathy  with  the  urchins*  impatience  of  confinement, 
from  having  divers  times  experienced  its  irksomeness  during  tbs 
time  that  he  was  seeing  the  world.  As  to  sports  and  pastimes, 
the  1)oys  are  faithfully  exercised  in  all  that  are  on  record ;  quoits, 
races,  prison-bars,  tipcat,  trap-ball,  bandy-ball,  wrestling,  leaping, 
and  what  not  The  only  misfortune  is,  that  having  banished  the 
biR'h,  honest  Slingsby  has  not  studied  Roger  Ascham  suflBciently 
to  find  out  a  substitute ;  or  rather,  he  has  not  the  management  in 
his  nature  to  apply  one ;  his  school,  therefore,  though  one  of  the 
happiest,  is  one  of  the  most  unraly  in  the  country ;  and  never 
was  a  pedagogue  more  liked,  or  less  heeded,  by  his  disciples  than 
Slingsby. 

He  has  Utcly  taken  a  coadjutor  worthy  of  himaelf ;  being 
another  stray  sheep  returned  to  the  village  fold.  This  is  no 
other  than  the  son  of  the  musical  tailor,  who  had  bestowed  soms 
cost  upon  his  education,  hoping  one  day  to  see  him  ariire  at  the 
dignity  of  an  exciseman,  or  at  least  of  a  parish  clerk.  The  lad 
grew  up,  however,  as  idle  and  musical  as  his  father ;  and,  being 
captivated  by  the  drum  and  fife  of  a  recraiting  party,  followed 
them  off  to  the  army.  He  returned  not  long  since,  oat  of  monev, 
aod  out  at  elbows,  the  prodigal  son  of  the  village.     He  remsined 
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for  some  time  loonging  about  the  place  in  half-tattered  soldier's 
dress,  with  a  foraging  cap  on  one  side  of  his  head,  jerking  stones 
across  the  brook,  or  loitering  about  the  tavern  door,  a  burden  to 
his  fatlier,  and  regarded  with  great  coldness  by  all  warm  house- 
holders. 

Something,  however,  drew  honest  Slingsby  towards  the  youth. 
It  might  be  the  kindness  he  bore  to  his  father,  who  is  one  of  the 
schoolmaster's  great  cronies ;  it  might  be  that  secret  sympathy 
which  draws  men  of  vagrant  propensities  toward  each  other ;  for 
there  is  something  truly  magnetic  in  the  vagabond  feeling ;  or  it 
might  be,  that  he  remembered  the  time,  when  he  himself  had 
come  back  like  this  youngster,  a  wreck  to  his  native  place.  At 
any  rate,  whatever  the  motive,  Slingsby  drew  towards  the  youth. 
They  had  many  conversations  in  the  village  tap-room  about  for- 
eign parts,  and  the  various  scenes  and  places  they  had  witnessed 
during  their  wayfaring  about  the  world.  The  more  Slingsby 
talked  with  him,  the  more  he  found  him  to  his  taste :  and  finding 
him  almost  as  learned  as  himself  he  forthwith  engaged  him  as  an 
assistant,  or  usher,  in  the  school. 

Under  such  admirable  tuition,  the  school,  as  may  be  supposed, 
flourishes  apace ;  and  if  the  scholars  do  not  become  versed  in  all 
the  holiday  accomplishments  of  the  good  old  times,  to  the  Squire's 
heart's  content,  it  will  not  be  the  hxAt  of  their  teachers.  The 
prodigal  son  has  become  almost  as  popular  among  the  boys  as  the 
pedagogue  himself  His  instmctions  are  not  limited  to  school- 
hours  ;  and  having  inherited  the  musical  taste  and  talents  of  his 
£ather,  he  has  bitten  the  whole  school  with  the  mania.  He  is  a 
great  hand  at  beating  a  drum,  which  is  often  heard  rumbling 
from  the  rear  of  die  school-house.     He  is  teaching  half  the  boys 

if  tne  village,  also^  to  play  the  fife,  and  the  pandean  ^i^^\  %^4 
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they  weary  the  whole  neighborhood  with  their  Tagne  pipingi,  m 
they  sit  perched  on  stileii,  or  loitering  about  the  bnm-doorB  in  the 
eveoingv.  Among  the  other  exercises  of  the  school,  also^  he  hm 
introduced  the  ancient  art  of  archery,  one  of  the  Squire's  fiikTorite 
thoiues,  with  such  snocess,  that  the  whipsters  roam  in  tmant  bsnds 
about  the  neighborhood,  practising  with  their  bows  and  anowi 
upon  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field ;  and  not 
nnfrequently  making  a  foray  into  the  Sqmre*8  domains,  to  the 
great  indignation  of  the  gamekeepers.  In  a  word,  so  oompletdj 
are  the  ancient  English  customs  and  halnts  cultivated  at  this 
school,  that  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  Sqnire  should  li?e  to 
see  one  of  liis  ix)etic  visions  realized,  and  a  brood  reared  np,  wor- 
thy successors  to  Kobin  Hood,  and  his  merry  gBng  of  outlaws. 
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I  am  •  rogac  If  I  do  not  think  I  was  darigned  for  the  holm  of  ttato ;  I  am  m  ftiB 
of  Bimbia  Btratagama,  that  I  ahonld  hava  ordarod  aflUra,  and  carried  It  agaiiat  tba 
itraain  of  a  ikctioii,  with  as  maoh  aaaa  as  a  akippar  would  U?ar  against  the  wind. 

Thb  OoBun. 

In  oue  of  my  visits  to  the  village  with  Master  Simon,  he  pro- 
posed that  we  should  stop  at  the  inn,  which  he  wished  to  show 
me,  as  a  specimen  of  a  real  country  inn,  the  head-quarters  of 
village  gossip.  I  had  remarked  it  before,  in  my  perambulations 
about  the  place.  It  has  a  deep  old-fashioned  porch,  leading  into 
a  large  hall,  which  serves  for  tap-room  and  travellers'-room ;  hav- 
ing a  wide  fireplace,  with  high-backed  settles  on  each  side,  where 
the  wise  men  of  the  village  gossip  over  their  ale,  and  hold  their 
sessions  during  the  long  winter  evenings.  The  landlord  is  an 
easy,  indolent  fellow,  shaped  a  little  like  one  of  his  own  beer^ 
barrels,  and  is  apt  to  stand  gossiping  at  his  own  door,  with  his 
wig  on  one  side,  and  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  whilst  his  wife  and 
daughter  attend  to  customers.  His  wife,  however,  is  fully  com- 
petent to  manage  the  establishment;  and,  indeed,  from  long 
habitude,  rules  over  all  the  frequenters  of  the  tap-room  as  com- 
pletely as  if  they  were  her  dependents  and  not  her  patrons.  Not 
ft  veteran  ale-bibber  but  pays  homage  to  her,  having,  no  doubt, 
often  been  in  her  arrears.    I  have  already  hinted  tliil  tXi^\&  ^sci 
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very  jpoud  tenns  with  Ready-Honey  Jack.  He  mm  ft  sweetheut 
of  licFM  ill  early  life,  and  has  always  ooontenuioed  the  tavem  on 
hiT  aLVdiiut.  Indeed,  he  is  quite  a  ''cock  of  the  walk**  at  tba 
tap-ruom. 

Ah  we  approached  the  inn,  we  heard  some  one  talking  whh 
great  viihibility,  and  distinguished  the  ominous  words,  '^  taxes,* 
**  {Miur*.s  rateii,**  and  "  agricnltiiral  distress.**  It  proved  to  be  a 
thin,  luqiuu'iouH  fellow,  who  had  penned  the  landlord  np  in  one 
corner  uf  tlie  |K>reh,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  listening  witii 
an  air  uf  the  most  vacant  acquiescence. 

The  Higlit  seemed  to  have  a  curious  effect  on  Master  Simon, 
aH  he  84(11  eezed  my  arm,  and  altering  his  course,  sheered  wide  of 
the  iM>ri'h,  as  tiiMu;;li  he  had  not  liad  any  idea  of  entering.  Thii 
evident  evasion  in«liice<l  me  to  notice  the  orator  more  particularly, 
lie  was  mea;^re,  but  active  in  his  make,  with  a  long,  pale,  bilious 
iiU'v. ;  a  bl.'ick  1»ear(l,  so  ill -shaven  as  to  leave  marks  of  blood  od 
ills  shirt-i'ullar;  a  feverish  eye,  and  a  hat  sharpened  up  at  the 
si'les,  into  a  most  pragmatical  shape.  He  had  a  newspaper  in  hii 
liand,  and  seemed  to  )x$  commenting  on  its  contents,  to  the  thor 
oii;^h  conviction  of  mine  host. 

At  sight  of  Master  Simon  the  landlord  was  evidently  a  littk 
flurried,  and  U'gan  to  rub  his  hands,  edge  away  from  his  comer, 
and  make  several  profound  publican  bows ;  while  the  orator  took 
no  other  notice  of  my  companion  than  to  talk  rather  loader  titan 
Df'fore,  and  with,  as  I  thought,  something  of  an  air  of  defiance 
Master  Simon,  however,  as  I  have  before  said,  sheered  off  fiom 
the  jwrcli,  and  passed  on,  pressing  my  arm  within  his,  and  whis- 
jx^ring  as  we  got  by,  in  a  tone  of  awe  and  horror,  "  That's  a  lad- 
ical !    lio  reads  Cobbett !  " 

I  endeavo-ed  to  get  a  more  particular  account  of  him  bom 
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nj  companion,  but  he  seemed  nnwillmg  even  to  talk  aoout  him, 
answering  only  in  general  terms,  that  he  was  **  a  cnrsed  bnsy  fel* 
low,  that  had  a  confounded  trick  of  talking,  and  was  apt  to  bother 
one  about  the  national  debt,  and  snch  nonsense ;  **  from  which  I 
sospected  that  Master  Simon  had  been  rendered  wary  of  him  by 
some  accidental  encoonter  on  the  field  of  argument ;  for  these 
radicals  are  continually  roving  about  in  quest  of  wordy  warfare, 
and  never  so  happy  as  when  they  can  tilt  a  gentleman  logician 
out  of  his  saddle. 

On  subsequent  inquiry  my  suspicions  have  been  confirmed.  I 
find  the  radical  has  but  recently  found  his  way  into  the  village, 
where  he  threatens  to  commit  fearful  devastations  with  his  doc- 
trines. He  has  already  made  two  or  three  complete  converts,  or 
new  lights;  has  shaken  the  faith  of  several  others;  and  has 
grievously  puzzled  the  brains  of  many  of  the  oldest  villagers,  who 
had  never  thought  about  politics,  nor  scarce  any  thing  else,  dur* 
ing  their  whole  lives. 

He  is  lean  and  meagre  from  the  constant  restlessness  of  mind 
and  body ;  worrying  about  with  newspapers  and  pamphlets  in  his 
pockets,  which  he  is  ready  to  pull  out  on  all  occasions.  He  has 
shocked  several  of  the  stanchest  villagers,  by  talking  lightly  of 
the  Squire  and  his  family ;  and  hinting  that  it  would  be  better 
the  park  should  be  cut  up  into  small  farms  and  kitchen-gardens, 
or  feed  good  mutton  instead  of  worthless  deer. 

He  is  a  great  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Squire,  who  is  sadly 
afraid  that  he  will  introduce  politics  into  the  village,  and  turn  it 
into  an  unhappy,  thinking  community.  He  is  a  still  greater 
grievance  to  Master  Simon,  who  has  hitherto  been  able  to  sway 
the  political  opinions  of  the  place,  without  much  cost  of  learning 
or  logic ;  but  has  been  much  puaded  of  late  to  weed  oul  t^ 
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doubtH  and  heresies  alreftdy  sown  by  this  champkni  of  i-efinn 
Indeed,  the  latter  has  taken  complete  command  mt  the  tap>roQni 
of  the  tavern,  not  so  much  because  he  has  oonvinced,  as  becaosi 
he  has  out-talked  all  the  old-established  oracles.  The  apothecarr, 
with  all  his  philosophy,  was  as  naught  before  him.  He  has  con- 
vinced and  converted  the  landlord  at  least  a  dozen  times ;  who^ 
however,  w  liable  to  be  convinced  and  converted  the  other  waj 
by  the  noxt  {terMon  with  whom  he  talks.  It  is  tme  the  radkil 
luis  a  violent  antagiMiist  in  the  landlady,  who  is  rehemently  loyal, 
and  thnnmghly  devoted  to  the  king,  Master  Simony  and  tbe 
St^uiro.  She  now  and  then  comes  out  npon  the  reformer  with  sD 
the  liorcenesM  of  a  cat-o*-mountain,  and  does  not  spare  her  own 
8<)ft -headed  husband,  for  listening  to  what  she  terms  sach  'Mow- 
lived  iH)Iltios."  What  makes  the  good  woman  the  more  violent,  ii 
the  perfei't  coolneKS  with  which  the  radical  listens  to  her  attacki, 
drawin;^  his  face  up  into  a  provoking,  supercilious  smile;  and 
wIrmi  ^lie  has  talked  lierself  out  of  breath,  quietly  asking  her  fix 
a  taste  of  her  home-brewed. 

Tlie  only  person  in  any  way  a  match  for  this  redoubtable  poll- 
tirian  is  Keady-Money  Jack  Tibbets;  who  maintains  his  stand  in 
the  tajHroom,  in  detiance  of  the  radical  and  all  his  works.  Jack 
is  one  uf  the  most  loyal  men  in  the  country,  without  being  ablfl 
to  reason  about  the  matter.  lie  has  that  admirable  quality  for  i 
t(>u<;^h  arguer,  also,  that  he  never  knows  when  he  is  beat  He 
has  half  a  dozen  old  maxims,  which  he  advances  on  all  oocasioiu^ 
and  though  his  antagonist  may  overturn  them  ever  so  often,  yet 
he  always  brings  them  anew  to  the  field.  He  is  like  the  robber 
in  Ariosto,  who,  though  his  head  might  be  cut  off  half  a  bandied 
times,  yet  whipped  it  on  his  shoulders  again  in  a  twinklings  and 
returned  as  sound  a  man  as  ever  to  the  charge. 
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Whatever  does  not  sqiiare  with  Jack's  simple  and  obvious 
creed,  he  sets  down  for  ^'  French  politics ; "  for,  notwithstanding 
the  peace,  he  cannot  be  persuaded  that  the  French  are  not  still 
:a7ing  plots  to  ruin  the  nation,  and  to  get  hold  of  the  Bank  of 
England.  The  radical  attempted  to  overwhelm  him  one  day  by 
a  long  passage  from  a  newspaper ;  but  Jack  neither  reads  nor  be- 
lieves in  newspapers.  In  reply,  he  g^ve  him  one  of  the  stanzas 
which  he  has  by  heart  from  his  favorite,  and  indeed  only  author, 
old  Tusser,  and  which  he  calls  his  Gk>lden  Rides : 

Leave  prinoet*  aifiuni  undeeeanted  on, 
And  tend  to  such  doings  as  stand  thee  npon ; 
Fear  God,  and  offend  not  the  king  nor  his  laws, 
And  keep  thyself  ont  of  the  magistrate's  daws. 

When  Tibbets  had  pronounced  this  with  great  emphasis,  he 
pulled  out  a  well-filled  leathern  purse,  took  out  a  handful  of  gold 
and  silver,  paid  his  score  at  the  bar  with  great  punctuality,  re- 
turned his  money,  piece  by  piece,  into  his  purse,  his  purse  into 
nis  pocket,  which  he  buttoned  up ;  and  then,  giving  his  cudgel  a 
tftout  thump  upon  the  floor,  and  bidding  the  radical  **  good  morn- 
ing, sir ! "  with  the  tone  of  a  man  who  conceives  he  has  com- 
pletely done  for  his  antagonist,  he  walked  with  lionlike  gravity 
out  of  the  house.  Two  or  three  of  Jack's  admirers  who  were 
present,  and  had  been  afraid  to  take  the  field  themselves,  looked 
npon  this  as  a  perfect  triumph,  and  winked  at  each  other  when 
the  radical's  back  was  turned.  ''  Ay,  ay ! "  said  mine  host,  as 
noon  as  the  radical  was  out  of  hearing,  '^  let  old  Jack  alone ;  I'll 
warrant  he'll  give  him  his  own  I " 


THE  ROOKERY. 

But  Mwlnit  rooka,  and  klte»  Uiat  •wioi  iQbllB* 
In  ttlll  repeated  rirclea;  BcrMmlnr  load, 
Tho  Jay,  the  pie,  and  e>D  the  bodlDy  owl. 
That  hails  the  rWnf  mooB,  hftre  chArma  tor  meu 

In  a  prove  of  tall  oaks  and  beeches,  that  crowns  a  terrace-walk, 
just  on  the  skirts  of  the  j^arden,  is  an  ancient  rookery;  which il 
one  of  the  most  im{K)rtant  provinces  in  the  Squire^s  rural  domaiiis 
The  oM  iri'ntleman  sets  great  store  by  his  rooks,  and  will  not  scf* 
fer  ouo  of  them  to  be  killed ;  in  consequence  of  which  they  hiit 
imrciised  amazinj^ly:  the  tree-toj>s  are  loaded  with  their  nests; 
they  have  encroached  ujx^n  the  great  avcnae,  and  even  established 
In  times  lon<;  jiast  a  colony  among  the  elms  and  pines  of  the 
church-yard,  which,  like  other  distant  colonies,  has  already  throwi 
off  alle^'iance  to  the  mother  country. 

llie  nK>ks  are  looked  u{)on  by  the  Squire  as  a  very  andeni 
and  honorable  line  of  gentry,  highly  aristocratical  in  their  n(h 
tions,  fond  of  place,  and  attached  to  church  and  state ;  as  their 
building  so  loftily,  keeping  aliout  churches  and  cathedrals,  and  ii 
the  venerable  groves  of  old  castles  and  manor-houses,  suffidentlt 
manifests.  The  good  opinion  thus  expressed  by  the  Squire  poi 
me  upon  observing  more  narrowly  these  very  respectable  birdsi 
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for  1  confess,  to  my  shame,  I  had  been  apt  to  confonnd  them  with 
their  consins-german  the  crows,  to  whom,  at  the  first  glance,  they 
bear  so  great  a  family  resemblance.  Nothing,  it  seems,  conld  be 
more  unjust  or  injurious  than  such  a  mistake.  The  rooks  and 
orows  are,  among  the  feathered  tribes,  what  the  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese  are  among  nations,  the  least  loving,  in  consequence 
of  their  neighborhood  and  similarity.  The  rooks  are  old-estab- 
lished housekeepers,  high-minded  gentlefolk,  who  have  had  their 
hereditary  abodes  time  out  of  mind ;  but  as  to  the  poor  crows, 
they  are  a  kind  of  vagabond,  predatory,  gipsy  race,  roving  about 
the  country  without  any  settled  home ;  '^  their  hands  are  against 
every  body,  and  every  body's  against  them,**  and  they  are  gib- 
beted in  every  cornfield.  Master  Simon  assures  me  that  a  female 
rook,  who  should  so  far  forget  herself  as  to  consort  with  a  crow, 
would  inevitably  be  disinherited,  and  indeed  would  be  totally  dis- 
carded by  all  her  genteel  acquaint^ce. 

The  Squire  is  very  watchful  over  the  interests  and  concerns 
of  his  sable  neighbors.  As  to  Master  Simon,  he  even  pretends  to 
know  many  of  them  by  sight,  and  to  have  given  names  to  them ; 
1^  points  out  several,  which  he  says  are  old  heads  of  families,  and 
ooinpares  them  to  worthy  old  citizens,  beforehand  in  the  world, 
thai  wear  cocked  hats,  and  silver  buckles  in  their  shoes.  Not- 
withstanding the  protecting  benevolence  of  die  Squire,  and  their 
being  residents  in  his  empire,  they  seem  to  acknowledge  no  alle- 
giance, and  to  hold  no  intercourse  or  intimacy.  Their  airy  tene- 
ments are  built  almost  out  of  the  reach  of  gonshot ;  and  notwith^ 
itanding  their  vicinity  to  the  Hall,  they  maintain  a  most  reserved 
and  distrustful  shyness  of  mankind. 

There  is  one  season  of  the  year,  however,  which  brings  all 
Inids  in  a  manner  to  a  level,  and  tames  the  ]gitvi<&  <3£  ^^  V^is^ 
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h.gh-flier,  which  is  the  season  of  building  their  nests.  This  tska! 
place  early  iu  the  spring,  when  the  forest-trees  first  Ix^n  to  show 
their  biuls,  and  the  long,  withy  ends  of  the  branches  to  torn 
green ;  when  the  wild  strawlterry  and  other  herbage  of  the  shel- 
f  iTed  wikKllatuls  put  forth  their  tender  and  tinted  leaves ;  and  the 
daisy  and  the  ])rimrose  peep  from  under  the  hedges.  At  tlus 
time  there  is  a  general  bustle  among  the  feathered  tribes ;  an  in- 
ccKsant  fluttering  about,  and  a  cheerful  chirping ;  indicatire,  like 
the  germination  of  the  vegetable  world,  of  the  reviving  life  and 
fecundity  of  the  year. 

It  is  then  that  the  rooks  forget  their  usual  statelinessi  and 
their  shy  and  lofty  habits.    Instead  of  keeping  up  in  the  high  re- 
git )ns  <if  the  air,  swinging  on  the  breezy  tree-tops,  and  looking 
down  with  sovereign  contempt  u|H)n  the  humble  crawlers  apes 
earth,  they  are  fain  to  throw  off  for  a  time  the  dignity  of  the  gentle- 
man, to  citme  down  to  the  ground,  and  put  on  the  painstaking  aol 
industrious  charai'ter  of  a  laborer.     They  now  lose  their  natotal 
shyness,  )H.voine  fearless  and  familiar,  and  may  be  seen  plving 
alM)ut  in  all  directions,  with  an  air  of  great  assiduity,  in  seaici 
of  buihling  materials.     Every  now  and  then  your  path  will  bt 
crossed  by  one  of  these  busy  old  gentlemen,  wonying  about  vitk 
awkward  gait,  as  if  troubled  with  the  gout,  or  with  corns  on  kil 
toes ;  casting  about  many  a  prying  look ;  turning  down  first  oM 
eye,  then  the  other,  in  earnest  consideration,  upon  every  stiav 
he  meets  with ;  until,  espying  some  mighty  twig,  large  enongli  (t 
make  a  rafter  for  his  air-castle,  he  will  seize  upon  it  with  aviditi^ 
and  hurry  away  with  it  to  the  tree-top ;  fearing,  apparently,  Is^ 
you  should  dispute  with  him  the  invaluable  prize. 

Like  other  castle-builders,  these  airy  architects  seem  r^ 
fimciful  in  the  materials  with  which  they  build,  and  to  like  tkflV 
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ucNit  which  come  from  a  distance.     Thus,  though  there  are  abun 
dance  of  dry  twigs  on  the  surrounding  trees,  yet  they  never  think 
of  making  nse  of  them,  but  go  foraging  in  distant  lands,  and 
come  sailing  home  one  by  one,  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  each 
bearing  in  his  bill  some  precious  piece  of  timber. 

Nor  must  I  avoid  mentioning,  what,  I  grieve  to  say,  rather 
derogates  from  the  grave  and  honorable  character  of  these  ancient 
gentlefolk,  that,  duiing  the  architectural  season,  they  are  subject 
to  great  dissensions  among  themselves ;  that  they  make  no  scru- 
ple to  defraud  and  plunder  each  other ;  and  that  sometimes  the 
lookery  is  a  scene  of  hideous  brawl  and  commotion,  in  consequence 
of  some  delinquency  of  the  kind.  One  of  the  partners  generally 
remains  on  the  nest  to  guard  it  from  depredation ;  and  I  have  seen 
•evere  contests,  when  some  sly  neighbor  has  endeavored  to  filch 
away  a  tempting  rafter  that  had  captivated  his  eye.  As  I  am  not 
willing  hastily  to  admit  any  suspicion  derogatory  to  the  general 
character  of  so  worshipfrd  a  people,  I  am  inclined  to  think  these 
larcenies  discountenanced  by  the  higher  classes,  and  even  rigor- 
ously punished  by  those  in  authority ;  for  I  have  now  and  then 
Been  a  whole  gaxig  of  rooks  flEdl  upon  the  nest  of  some  individual, 
pull  it  all  to  pieces,  carry  off  the  spoils,  and  even  buffet  the  luck* 
lees  proprietor.  I  have  concluded  this  to  be  a  signal  punishment 
inflicted  upon  him,  by  the  officers  of  the  police,  for  some  pilfering 
misdemeanor ;  or,  perhaps,  that  it  was  a  crew  of  baUiffii  carrying 
%Q  execution  into  his  house. 

I  have  been  amused  with  another  of  their  movements  during 
the  building  season.  The  steward  has  suffered  a  consideraUe 
nmnber  of  sheep  to  grase  on  a  lawn  near  the  house,  somewhat  to 
the  annoyance  of  the  Squire,  who  thinks  this  an  innovation  on  the 
dignity  of  a  park,  which  oogfat  to  be  devoted  to  deer  only.    Ba 
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tbifl  aH  it  may,  there  is  a  g^reen  knoD,  not  Car  from  the  drawing 
room  u  iuili)w,  where  the  ewes  and  lamhs  are  aocnstomed  to  vmat 
ble  towards  cvenin^Tf  f^T  the  benefit  of  the  setting  sun.  No  sooncf 
were  tlioy  •;uUK*rL'd  here,  at  the  time  when  these  politic  birds  were 
buildini;,  tluui  u  stately  uld  rook,  who  Master  Simon  assnred  aie 
was  the  chief  magistrate  of  this  community,  woold  settle  down 
upon  the  head  uf  one  of  the  ewes,  who,  seeming  onoonscious  d 
this  cundescc'iision,  wuuld  desist  from  grazing,  and  stand  fixed  in 
moti':iiles8  reverence  of  her  augnsi  burden;  the  rest  of  the  rook- 
ery wuuld  then  come  wheeling  down,  in  imitation  of  their  leader, 
until  every  ewe  had  two  or  three  of  them  cawing,  and  fluttering 
and  battling  iipnii  her  l>ack.  Whether  they  requited  the  subnus- 
8iuii  of  tlic  sliiM'j),  liv  levying  a  contribution  upi>n  their  fleece  ix 
the  U'ni'tit  «>t*  tlic  rix>ki*ry,  I  am  not  certain ;  though  I  presume 
they  folliiwcd  the  unuaI  custom  of  protecting  power& 

Tlie  latter  part  of  May  is  the  time  of  great  tribulation  among 
the  ru4jkerii.'s,  when  the  young  are  just  able  to  leave  the  nests,  and 
balance  themselves  on  the  neighboring  branches.     Now  comes  oo 
the  Keason  of  ''  rook-shooting;"  a  terrible  slaughter  of  the  inoo- 
centH.     The  St^uire,  of  course,  prohibitM  all  invasion  of  the  kind 
on  liis  territories ;  but  I  am  told  thai  a  lamentable  haroc  takei 
place  in  the  colony  about  the  old  church.    Upon  thb  devoted  cun- 
nionwealth  the  village  charges  '^  with  all  its  chivalry.**     Evoy 
idle  wight,  lucky  enough  to  possess  an  old  gun  or  blunderbosi^  U^ 
getlicr  with  all  the  archery  of  Slingsby's  school,  takes  the  fleld  on 
the  occasion.     In  vain  does  the  little  parson  interfere,  or  remon- 
strate, in  au<;rv  tones,  from  his  study  window  that  looks  into  the 
church-yard ;    there  is  a  continual   popping  from  morning  till 
night     Being  no  great  marksmen,  their  shots  are  not  often  eft» 
live ;  but  every  now  and  then  a  great  shout  fran  Uie  beni^giif 
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army  of  bmnpkiiis  makes  known  the  downfiJI  of  some  miluckj, 
sqaab  rook«  which  comes  to  the  gromid  ¥rith  the  emphasis  of  a 
sqaashed  apple-dmnpling. 

Nor  IB  the  rookery  entirely  free  from  other  troubles  and  disas- 
ters. In  so  aristocratical  and  lofty-minded  a  community,  which 
boasts  so  moch  ancient  blood  and  hereditary  pride,  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  questions  of  etiquette  will  sometimes  arise,  and 
affairs  of  honor  ensue.  In  fiict,  this  is  very  often  the  case ;  bitter 
quarrels  break  out  between  individuals,  which  produce  sad  scuf- 
flings  on  the  tree-tops,  and  I  have  more  than  once  seen  a  regular 
dud  between  two  doughty  heroes  of  the  rookery.  Their  field  of 
battle  is  generally  the  air ;  and  their  contest  is  managed  in  the 
most  scientific  and  elegant  manner ;  wheeling  round  and  round 
each  other,  and  towering  higher  and  higher,  to  got  the  vantage 
ground,  until  they  sometimes  disappear  in  the  clouds  before  the 
combat  is  determined. 

They  have  also  fierce  combats  now  and  then  with  an  invading 
hawk,  and  will  drive  him  off  from  their  territories  by  a  possi 
eomitatia.  They  are  also  extremely  tenacious  of  their  domains, 
and  will  suffer  no  other  bird  to  inhabit  the  grove  or  its  vicinity. 
A  very  ancient  and  respectable  old  bachelor  owl  had  for  a  long 
time  his  lodgings  in  a  corner  of  the  grove,  but  has  been  fairly 
ejected  by  the  rooks ;  and  has  retired,  disgusted  with  the  world, 
to  a  neighboring  wood,  where  he  leads  the  life  of  a  hermit,  and 
makes  nightly  complaints  of  his  ill  treatment 

The  hootiogs  of  this  unhitppy  gentleman  may  generally  be 

heard  in  the  still  evenings,  when  the  rooks  are  all  at  rest ;  and  I 

have  often  listened  to  them,  of  a  moonlight  night,  with  a  kind  of ' 

mysterious  gratification.      This  gray*bearded    misanthrope,  of 

eoorse,  is  highly  respected  by  the  Squire ;  but  thft  ««r4«ciX;^  \j«^ 

13 
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RiiperetitiouB  notions  abont  him ;  and  it  would  be  diflknit  to  gel 
the  «1airv-maid  to  Tcnture  after  dark  near  to  the  wood  which  lie 
iiihabitH. 

IWsiiles  the  private  quarrels  of  the  rooks,  there  are  other  mis- 
fiirt  lines  ti)  which  they  are  liable,  and  which  often  bring  distreai 
into  the  most  respectable  families  of  the  rookery.  Having  the 
true  Uironial  spirit  of  the  good  old  feudal  times,  they  are  apt 
now  and  then  to  issue  forth  from  their  castles  on  a  ibray,  and  laj 
the  p1el)cian  fields  of  the  neighboring  country  under  oontribntioD; 
in  the  course  of  whi(*h  chivalrous  expeditions  they  now  and  then 
gi>t  a  shot  from  the  rusty  artillery  of  some  refractory  farmer. 
Ofi-asiimally,  too,  while  they  are  quietly  taking  the  air  beyond 
the  park  lH)uii(laries,  they  have  the  incaution  to  come  within 
reach  (if  tlie  truant  lM)winen  of  Slingsby*s  school,  and  receives 
tii^^hr  shot  fn)ni  some  unlu<;ky  urchin*s  arrow.  In  such  case  the 
\v<iun<hMl  adventurer  will  sometimes  have  just  strength  enough  to 
lirin;;  Iiiniself  home,  and,  giving  up  the  ghost  at  the  rookery,  will 
han«;  (1an<^1in<:[  ''all  abroad**  on  a  lK)ugh,  like  a  thief  on  a  gib> 
Det ;  an  awful  warning  to  his  friends,  and  an  object  of  great  coD- 
miseration  to  the  Sijuirc. 

Hut,  ni<»u*;re  all  these  untoward  incidents,  the  rooks  hiref 
ujKm  the  whole,  a  happy  holiday  life  of  it  When  their  yoimg 
are  reared,  and  fairly  launched  upon  their  native  element,  the  air, 
the  cares  of  the  old  folks  seem  over,  and  they  resume  all  their 
arist(KTatical  dignity  and  idleness.  I  have  envied  them  the  en- 
joyment which  they  appear  to  have  in  their  ethereal  heights^ 
8i)orting  with  clamorous  exultation  about  their  lofty  bowers; 
sometimes  hovering  over  them,  sometimes  partially  alighting  npoo 
the  topmost  branches,  and  there  balancing  with  outstretched 
wings,  and  swrn^vxi^  m  \.\i^biei&ie«    Sometimes  they  seem  to  Uk« 
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a  fashionable  drive  to  the  church,  and  amnse  themselyes  by  cir* 
Cling  in  airy  rings  about  its  spire ;  at  other  times  a  mere  garrison 
i&  left  at  home  to  mount  guard  in  their  stronghold  at  the  grove, 
'while  the  rest  roam  abroad  to  enjoy  the  fine  weather.  About 
sunset  the  garrison  gives  notice  of  their  return ;  their  faint  caw- 
ing will  be  heard  from  a  great  distance,  and  they  will  be  seen  far 
off  like  a  sable  cloud,  and  then,  nearer  and  nearer,  until  they  all 
come  soaring  home.  Then  they  perform  several  grand  circuits  in 
the  air,  over  the  Hall  and  garden,  wheeling  closer  and  closer, 
until  they  gradually  settle  down ;  when  a  prodigious  cawing  takes 
place,  as  though  they  were  relating  their  day's  adventures. 

I  like  at  such  times  to  walk  about  these  dusky  groves,  and 
hear  the  various  sounds  of  these  airy  people  roosted  so  high 
above  me.  As  the  gloom  increases,  their  conversation  subsides, 
and  they  gradually  drop  asleep ;  but  every  now  and  then  there  is 
a  querulous  note,  as  if  some  one  was  quarrelling  for  a  pillow,  or  a 
little  more  of  the  blanket  It  is  late  in  the  evening  before  they 
completely  sink  to  repose,  and  then  their  old  anchorite  neighbor, 
the  owl,  begins  his  lonely  hootings,  from  his  bachelor's-hall,  in 
the  wood. 


MAY-DAY. 

It  It  Um  eholoe  time  of  the  jatr 
For  the  violets  now  ^>pe«r; 
Now  the  roM  reoelTM  Its  birth, 
And  prettf  pfrlmroM  deeks  the  earth. 

Then  to  tiie  Ifaj-pole  come  ewAj, 

For  It  U  now  e  holldajr. 

AOTKOK  AND  DiAXA. 

As  I  was  lying  in  bed  this  morning,  enjoying  one  of  those  haii 
dreams,  half  reveries,  which  are  so  pleasant  in  the  country,  when 
the  birds  are  singing  about  the  window,  and  the  sunbeams  peep- 
ing through  the  curtains,  I  was  roused  by  the  sound  of  music 
On  going  down  stairs,  I  found  a  number  of  villagers,  dressed  io 
their  holiday  clothes,  bearing  a  pole  ornamented  with  garlands 
and  ribbons,  and  accompanied  by  the  village  band  of  music,  under 
the  direction  of  the  tailor,  the  pale  fellow  who  plays  on  the  clari- 
net They  had  all  sprigs  of  hawthorn,  or,  as  it  is  called,  ^'  the 
May,"  in  their  hats,  and  had  brought  green  branches  and  flowen 
to  decorate  the  Hall  doors  and  windows.  They  had  come  to  give 
notice  that  the  May-pole  was  reared  on  the  green,  and  to  invite 
the  household  to  witness  the  sports.  The  Hall,  according  to 
tom,  became  a  scene  of  hurry  and  delighted  confosioii.  Tbe 
vants  were  all  agog  with  May  and  music;  and  there 
keeping  either  the  tongues  or  the  feet  of  the  maid 
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were  anticipating  the  sports  of  the  green,   and  the  evening 
dance. 

I  repaired  to  the  village  at  an  early  hour  to  enjoy  the  merry* 
making.  The  morning  was  pore  and  sunny,  such  as  a  May 
morning  is  always  described.  The  fields  were  white  with  daisies, 
the  hawthorn  was  covered  with  its  fragrant  blossoms,  the  bee 
bummed  about  every  bank,  and  the  swallow  played  high  in  the 
air  about  the  village  steeple.  It  was  one  of  those  genial  days 
when  we  seem  to  draw  in  pleasure  with  the  very  air  we  breathe, 
and  to  feel  happy  we  know  not  why.  "Whoever  has  felt  the 
worth  of  worthy  man,  or  has  doted  on  lovely  woman,  will,  on 
such  a  day,  call  them  tenderly  to  mind,  and  feel  his  heart  all 
alive  with  long-buried  recollections.  "For  thenne,"  says  the 
excellent  romance  of  King  Arthur,  *^  lovers  call  ageyne  to  their 
mynde  old  gentilnes  and  old  servyse,  and  many  kind  dedes,  that 
were  forgotten  by  DAglygence." 

'  Before  reaching  the  village,  I  saw  the  May-pole  towering 
above  the  cottages,  with  its  gay  garlands  and  streamers,  and  heard 
the  sound  of  music.  Booths  had  been  set  up  near  it,  for  the  re- 
ception of  company ;  and  a  bower  of  green  branches  and  flowers 
for  the  Queen  of  May,  a  fresh,  rosy-cheeked  girl  of  the  village. 

A  band  of  morris-dancers  were  capering  on  the  green  in  their 
fiintastic  dresses,  jingling  with  hawks'  bells,  with  a  boy  dressed 
up  as  Maid  Marian,  and  the  attendant  fool  rattling  his  box  to 
collect  contributions  from  the  bystanders.  The  gipsy-women  too 
were  already  plying  their  mystery  in  by-comers  of  the  village, 
reading  the  hands  of  the  simple  country  girls,  and  no  doubt 
promising  them  all  good  husbands  and  tribes  of  children. 

The  Squire  made  his  appearance  in  the  course  of  the  mora* 
iDg  attended  by  the  parson,  and  was  received  w\d\  \o\sl\  %f:«^KBA«» 
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dons.  He  m'Dgled  &n»m^  the  cotintrjr  people  tUnmglioal  the 
day.  giving  »nd  receiving  pleasure  wherever  he  went.  The 
amoMmente  of  the  i]nj  were  under  the  managenent  or  Slingsby, 
tiie  schoolmaster,  who  b  not  merelj  lord  of  tniamle  in  his  schuol, 
but  master  of  the  rerets  to  the  lillAge.  He  was  hustling  atnot 
with  the  perplexed  and  anxious  air  of  a  man  who  has  the  opprea- 
live  burden  of  promoting  other  people's  merriment  upon  his 
mini).  He  had  involved  hiroself  in  a  dozen  scrapes  in  conae- 
qaence  of  a  politic  intrigue,  which,  by  the  by.  Master  Simon  and 
the  Oxonian  were  at  the  bottom  of,  which  bad  fur  its  object  the 
election  of  the  Queen  of  May.  He  had  met  with  violent  oppon- 
tion  from  a  faction  of  ale-drinkers,  who  were  in  favor  of  a  bounc- 
ing bar-maid,  the  daughter  of  the  inn-keeper ;  but  he  had  been 
too  strongly  backed  not  to  carry  his  point,  though  it  shows  that 
these  rural  crowns,  like  all  others,  are  objects  of  great  ambition 
and  heart-burning.  I  am  told  that  Master  Simon  takes  great  to- 
tf  rest,  though  in  an  underhand  way,  in  the  election  of  these  May- 
Jay  Queens ;  and  that  the  chaplet  is  generally  eecorvd  for  ai 
rnslic  beauty  who  has  found  favor  in  his  eyes. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  there  were  various  games  of  el 
and  agility  on  the  green,  at  which  a  knot  of  village  v«t«ntui  f 
sided,  as  judges  of  the  lists-  Among  these  Ready-Uoney  Jack 
took  the  lead,  looking  with  a  learned  and  critical  eye  on  the  mer- 
its of  the  different  candidates ;  and  though  be  was  very  laoonie, 
and  sometimes  merely  espressed  himself  by  a  nod,  it  was  eridait 
his  opinions  far  oatweighed  those  of  the  most  loqaactooM. 

Young  Jack  Tibhets  was  the  hero  of  the  day,  and  carritd  cS 
most  of  the  prizes,  though  in  some  of  the  feats  of  agility  be  wai 
rivalleil  by  the  "  prodigal  eon,"  who  appeared  much  io  his  etoBKol 
on  this  occasion ;  hat  his  most  formidable  competitor  was  tha  ao- 
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tori  >ii8  gipsy,  the  redoubtable  '*  Star-li^bt  Tom."  I  was  rejoiced 
at  having  an  opportunity  of  seeing  this  **  minion  of  the  moon  **  in 
broad  daylight  I  found  bim  a  tall,  swarthy,  good-looking  fellow, 
with  a  lofty  air,  something  like  what  I  have  seen  in  an  Indian 
chieftain ;  and  with  a  certain  lounging,  easy,  and  almost  graceful 
carriage,  which  I  have  often  remarked  in  beings  of  the  lazaroni 
order,  who  lead  an  idle,  loitering  life,  and  have  a  gentlemanlike 
contempt  of  labor. 

Master  Simon  and  the  old  general  reconnoitred  the  ground 
together,  and  indulged  a  vast  'deal  of  harmless  raking  among  the 
buxom  country  girls.  Master  Simon  would  give  some  of  them  a 
kiss  on  meeting  with  them,  and  would  ask  after  their  sisters,  for 
he  is  acquainted  with  most  of  the  farmers'  families.  Sometimes 
he  would  whisper,  and  affect  to  talk  mischievously  with  them, 
and,  if  bantered  on  the  subject,  would  turn  it  off  wi|h  a  laugh, 
though  it  was  evident  he  liked  to  be  suspected  of  being  a  gay 
Lothario  amongst  them. 

He  had  much  to  say  to  the  farmers  about  their  fsurms ;  and 
seemed  to  know  all  their  horses  by  name.  There  was  an  old  fel« 
low,  with  a  round  ruddy  fiice,  and  a  night-cap  under  his  hat,  the 
village  wit,  who  took  several  occasions  to  crack  a  joke  ¥dth  him 
in  the  hearing  of  his  companions,  to  whom  he  would  turn  and 
wink  hard  when  Master  Simon  had  passed. 

The  harmony  of  the  day,  however,  had  nearly,  at  one  time, 
been  interrupted,  by  the  appearance  of  the  radical  on  the  ground, 
with  two  or  three  of  his  disdples.  He  soon  got  engaged  in  argn* 
ment  in  the  very  thick  of  the  throng,  above  which  I  could  hear 
ais  voice,  and  now  then  see  his  meagre  hand,  half  a  mile  out  of 
•he  sleeve,  elevated  in  the  air  in  violent  gesticulation,  and  flour- 
ishing a  pamphlet  by  way  of  truncheon.     He  was  decipiv^^kMiafL 
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idle  nonsensical  amusements  in  times  of  public  distresSy  wlien  ii 
was  every  one's  business  to  think  of  other  mattersi  and  to  bs 
miserable.     Tlie  Iwiiest  villagis  logicians  could  make  no  stand 
against  Lim,  especially  as  he  was  seconded  by  his  proselyteii 
when,  to  their  great  juy,  Master  Simon  and  the  general  cams 
«lrifting  down  into  the  field  of  action.     Master  Simon  was  Car 
making  off,  as  soim  as  he  found  himself  in  the  neighborhood  of 
this  fireship ;  but  the  general  was  too  loyal  to  suffer  such  talk  in 
his  hearing,  and  thought,  no  doubt,  that  a  look  and  a  word  from 
a  gentleman  would  be  suflSoient  to  shut  up  so  shabby  an  orator. 
The  latter,  however,  was  no  respecter  of  persons,   but  rather 
exulted  in  having  such  important  antagonists.     He  talked  with 
gri'AtiT  voluliility  than  ever,  and  8oon  drowned  them  in  declama- 
tiiiii  on  the  subjivt  uf  taxes,  poors'  rates,  and  the  national  debt 
Master  Simon  endeavored  to  brush  along  in  his  usual   excursive 
manner,  whirh  always  answered  amazingly  well  with  the  villagers; 
li'.it  tlie  r«i( Ileal  was  one  of  those  i>estilent  fellows  that  pin  a  man 
down  to  faets ;  and,  indeed,  he  had  two  or  three  pamphlets  in  his 
jMK'ket,  to  support  every  thing  he  a<lvanced  by  printed  documents 
The  general,  t«M>,  found  himself  betrayed  into  a  more  serioos 
action  than  his  dignity  could  brook;  and  looked  like  a  mighty 
DuU'h  Indiaman  grievously  peppered  by  a  petty  privateer.     In 
vain  he  swelled  and  looked  big,  and  talked  large,  and  endeavored 
to  make  up  by  i)on)p  of  manner  for  poverty  of  matter ;  every 
home-thrust  of  the  radical  made  him  wheeze  like  a  bellows,  and 
seemed  to  let  a  voluite  of  wind  out  of  him.     In  a  word,  the  two 
worthies  from  the  Hall  were  completely  dumbfounded,  and  this 
too  in  tlie  presence  of  several  of  Master  Simon's  stanoh  admiren^ 
who  had  always  l(M)ke<l  up  to  him  as  infallible.     I  do  not  know 
how  he  and  the  general  would  have  managed  to  draw  their  fiMCtf 
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decently  from  the  field,  had  not  a  match  at  grinning  through  a 
horse-collar  boen  announced,  whereupon  the  radical  retired  with 
great  expression  of  contempt,  and,  as  soon  as  his  hack  was  tamed, 
the  argument  was  carried  against  him  all  hollow. 

'^  Did  yoQ  eyer  hear  sach  a  pack  of  stofl^  general  t "  said  Mas- 
ter Simon ;  ^*  there's  no  talking  with  one  of  these  chaps  when  he 
once  gets  that  con^unded  Cobhett  in  his  head.** 

"  S'blood,  sir  I "  said  the  general,  ¥dping  his  forehead,  '*  such 
fellows  ought  to  be  transported ! " 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  day  the  ladies  from  the  Hall  paid  a 
visit  to  the  green.  The  fair  Julia  made  her  appearance,  leaning 
on  her  lover's  arm,  and  looking  extremely  pale  and  interesting. 
As  she  is  a  great  favorite  in  the  village,  where  she  has  been 
known  from  childhood ;  and  as  her  late  accident  had  been  much 
talked  about,  the  sight  of  her  caused  very  manifest  delight,  and 
some  of  the  old  women  of  the  village  blessed  her  sweet  face  as 
she  passed. 

While  they  were  walking  about,  I  noticed  the  schoolmaster  in 
earnest  conversation  vrith  the  Queen  of  May,  evidently  endeavor 
ing  to  spirit  her  up  to  some  formidable  undertaking.  At  length, 
as  the  party  from  the  Hall  approached  her  bower,  she  came  forth, 
faltering  at  every  step,  until  she  reached  the  spot  where  the  fair 
Julia  stood  between  her  lover  and  Lady  Lillycraft.  The  little  ' 
Queen  then  took  the  chaplet  of  flowers  from  her  head,  and  at- 
tempted to  put  it  on  that  of  the  bride  elect ;  but  the  confusion  of 
both  was  so  great,  that  the  wreatS  would  have  fallen  to  the  ground, 
aad  not  the  ofSoer  caught  it,  and,  laughing,  placed  it  upon  tHe 
Uushing  brows  of  his  mistress.  There  was  something  charming 
in  the  very  embarrassment  of  these  two  young  creatures,  both 

K>  beautiful,  yet  so  different  in  their  kinds  of  beauty.    Master 
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Simon  tulil  me,  aftcrwarda,  that  the  Qaeeo  of  Maj  was  to  haic 
8|K)ki'ii  a  few  verses  which  the  echoolmaster  had  written  for  her; 
but  slie  had  neither  wit  to  understand,  nor  memory  to  nxn)llect 
tlu'iii.  '*  IWsiiles,'*  addeil  he,  *^  between  joa  and  I^  she  murden 
the  kiui;*s  English  abominably;  bo  she  has  acted  the  part  of  a 
H  Lse  woman  in  holding  her  tongne,  and  troating  to  her  pretty  face." 

Aiuitng  the  other  characters  from  the  Hal^nras  Mrs.  Hannah, 
my  La>ly  I^llycraft*8  gentlewoman:  to  my  surprise,  she  was  es- 
cort ed  by  old  CiirLsty,  the  huntsman,  and  followed  by  his  ghost  ol 
a  greyiiound ;  but  I  find  they  are  very  old  acquaintances,  being 
drawn  ti>getlier  by  some  sympathy  of  disposition.  Mrs.  Hannah 
luovetl  alMut  witli  starched  dignity  among  the  rustics,  who  drew 
ba^'k  Iroin  her  with  more  awe  thiin  they  did  from  her  miscreaiu 
IIlt  nuiuth  soriiicd  vhut  as  withaclaisp;  excepting  that  I  now 
and  tlu'ii  lieard  the  wttrd  'fallows I"  e8ca|)e  from  between  her 
lips,  as  she  got  accidcMi tally  jostled  in  the  crowd. 

r>ut  there  was  imo  other  heait  present  that  did  not  enter  into 
the  iiierriment  of  the  scene,  which  was  that  of  the  simple  Fhcehe 
\V  ilk  ins,  the  housckeoiKjr's  niece.     The  poor  girl  has  continned 
to  pine  and  wliine  for  some  time  past,  in  consequence  of  the  ol^ 
8tinat(i  coldness  of  her  lover;  never  was  a  little  flirtation  more 
severely  punished.    She  api)eared  this  day  on  the  green,  gallanted 
by  a  smart  servant  out  of  livery,  and  had  evidently  resolved  to 
try  the  hazardous  cxi)oriment  of  awakening  the  jealousy  of  her 
lover.     She  was  dressed  in  her  very  best;  affected  an  air  o^ 
great  gayety ;  talked  loud  and  girlishly,  and  laughed  when  thero 
was  nothuig  to  laugh  at.     There  was,  however,  an  aching,  heavy 
heart,  in  the  \h)ot  baggagc*s  bosom,  in  spite  of  all  her  levity. 
Her  eye  turned  every  now  and  then  in  quest  of  hei   reckless 
loer,  and  her  cheek  grew  pale,  and  her  fictitious  gayety  Tan- 
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bhed,  on  seeing  bim  paying  his  nutic  hcmiAge  to  the  little  May* 
day  Qaeen. 

My  attention  was  now  diverted  by  a  firesh  stir  and  bustle. 
Mosic  was  heard  from  a  distance ;  a  banner  was  advancing  up 
the  road,  preceded  by  a  rnstic  band  playing  something  like  a 
march,  and  followed  by  a  sturdy  throng  of  country  lads,  the 
chivalry  of  a  neighboring  and  rival  village. 

No  sooner  had  they  reached  the  green  than  they  challenged 
the  heroes  of  the  day  to  new  trials  of  strength  and  activity.  Sev- 
eral gymnastic  contests  ensued  for  the  honor  of  the  respective 
villages.  In  the  course  of  these  exercises,  young  Tibbets  and  the 
champion  of  the  adverse  party  had  an  obstinate  match  at  wrest- 
ling. They  tugged,  and  strained,  and  panted,  without  either 
getting  the  mastery,  until  both  came  to  the  ground,  and  rolled 
upon  the  green.  Just  then  the  disconsolate  Phoebe  came  by. 
She  saw  her  recreant  lover  in  fierce  contest,  as  she  thought,  and 
in  danger.  In  a  moment  pride,  pique,  and  coquetry  were  forgot- 
ten :  she  rushed  into  the  ring,  seized  upon  the  rival  champion  by 
the  hair,  and  was  on  the  point  of  wreaking  on  him  her  puny  ven* 
geance,  when  a  buxom,  strapping  country  lass,  the  sweetheart  of 
the  prostrate  swain,  pounced  upon  her  like  a  hawk,  and  would 
have  stripped  her  of  her  fine  plumage  in  a  twinkling  had  she 
also  not  been  seized  in  her  turn. 

A  complete  tumult  ensued.  The  chivalry  of  the  two  villages 
became  embroiled.  Blows  began  to  be  dealt,  and  sticks  to  be 
flourished.  Phoebe  was  carried  off  from  the  field  in  hysterics. 
In  vain  did  the  sages  of  the  village  interfere.  The  sententious 
apothecary  endeavored  to  pour  the  soothing  oil  of  his  philosophy 
ipon  this  tempestuous  sea  of  passion,  but  was  tumbled  into  the 
lust     Slingsby,  the  pedagogue,  who  is  a  great  lover  of  iqam^^ 
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went  into  the  midst  of  the  throng,  m  manhal  of  the  day,  to  pM 
an  tfiui  tu  the  commotion ;  but  was  rent  in  twain,  and  came  out 
wiih  his  garment  hanging  in  two  strips  from  his  shcmlders:  upoa 
which  tlie  prodigal  son  dashed  in  with  fury  to  revenge  the  insult 
Biistaincil   by   his   patron.      The   tumult   thickened ;    I  caught 
gliiu|)8e8  of  the  jockey-cap  of  old  Christy,  like  the  helmet  jf  a 
chieftain,  lHibl»iii<r  alxiut  in  the  midst  of  the  acoffle;  while  Mil 
tress  Hannah,  s^'paratcd  from  her  doughty  protector,  was  sqnsll- 
iag  and  striking  at  right  and  left  with  a  faded  parasol ;   being 
tossed  anil  touHled  aliout  by  the  crowd  in  such  wise  as  never  hi^ 
pcued  to  maiden  gentlewoman  before. 

At  Icii'Tth  i»M  Keady-Money  Jack  made  his  way  into  the  ven 
thickest  1)1'  t  hi*  thntiii^ ;  tearing  it,  as  it  were,  apart,  and  enforcing 
peace,  vi  ct  anin's.  It  was  surprising  to  see  the  sudden  quiet  that 
ensued.  The  Htonii  settled  down  at  once  into  tranquillity.  The 
l»arties.  hiiviiig  no  real  grounds  of  hostility,  were  readily  pacified, 
ami  ill  fact  witc  a  little  at  a  loss  to  know  why  and  how  they  bad 
got  )iy  the  ears.  Slingsby  was  speedily  stitched  together  agaxD 
by  his  friend  the  tailor,  and  resumed  his  usual  g^d  humor.  Mrii 
Hannah  drew  on  one  Bide  to  plume  her  rumpled  feathers;  and 
old  Christy,  having  repaired  his  damages,  took  her  under  hisanOf 
and  they  swept  back  again  to  the  Hall,  ten  times  more  hitter 
Airainst  in  an  ki  ml  than  ever. 

The  Tibbets  family  alone  seemed  slow  in  recovering  from  the 
agitation  of  the  scene.  Young  Jack  was  evidently  very  mock 
moved  by  the  heroism  of  the  unlucky  Phoebe.  His  mother,  who 
had  been  summoned  to  Uie  field  of  action  by  news  of  the  affny, 
was  in  a  sad  panic,  and  had  need  of  all  her  management  to  keep 
nim  from  following  his  mistress,  and  coming  to  a  perfect  reoon* 
ciliation. 
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What  heightened  the  alann  and  perplexity  of  he  good  man- 
aging dame  was,  that  the  matter  had  aroused  the  slow  apprehen 
sions  of  old  Ready-Money  himself;  who  was  rery  much  struck  by 
the  intrepid  interference  of  so  pretty  and  delicate  a  girl,  and  was 
sadly  puzzled  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  violent  agitation 
in  his  family. 

When  all  this  came  to  the  ears  <^  the  Squire,  he  was  griev* 
ously  scandalized  that  his  May-day  flHe  should  have  been  dis* 
graced  by  such  a  brawl.  He  ordered  Phoebe  to  appear  before 
him,  but  the  girl  was  so  frightened  and  distressed,  that  she  came 
sobbing  and  trembling,  and,  at  the  first  question  he  asked,  fell 
again  into  hysterics.  Lady  LiDycraft,  who  understood  there  was 
an  affair  of  the  heart  at  the  bottom  of  this  distress,  inmiediately 
took  the  girl  into  great  favor  and  protection,  and  made  her  peace 
with  the  Squire.  This  was  the  only  thing  that  disturbed  the  har- 
mony of  the  day,  if  we  except  the  discomfiture  of  Master  Simon 
and  the  general  by  the  radical.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  the 
Squire  had  very  fair  reason  to  be  satisfied  that  he  had  rode  his 
hobby  thoughout  the  day  without  any  other  molestation. 

The  reader,  learned  in  these  matters,  will  perceive  that  all 
this  was  but  a  faint  shadow  of  the  once  gay  and  fanciful  rites  of 
May.  The  peasantry  have  lost  the  proper  feeling  for  these  rites, 
and  have  grown  almost  as  strange  to  them  as  the  boors  of  La 
Mancha  were  to  the  customs  of  chivalry  in  the  days  of  the  valor- 
ous Don  Quixote.  Indeed,  I  considered  it  a  proof  of  the  discre- 
tion with  which  the  Squire  rides  his  hobby,  that  he  had  not  pushed 
^e  thing  any  farther,  nor  attempted  to  revive  many  obsolete 
nsages  of  the  day,  which,  in  the  present  matter-of-fact  times, 
would  appear  affected  and  absurd.  I  must  say,  though  I  do  it 
mder  the  rose,  the  general  brawl  in  which  this  festivol  Ikit^iy^w^ 
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terinir.atcd,  bas  mwle  me  doabt  wbetber  tlicae  nml  cwbm «( 
the  good  old  timM  were  mlwrnja  to  nrj  lorin^  and  inoocatii 
we  are  »pt  to  faocj  them ;  and  whetbw  tho  j  nanantij  in  ilmc 
times  were  really  ao  Arcadian  aa  thej  hare  been  fondly  np» 
•anted.     I  b^in  to  fear — 

~"TlMnd>T«wn«Banr;  afariMana 

Sal  for  ifaa  pietdic,  ud  tba  pot'*  ba^ 

Imputing  >Dt<tane«  to  an  •mptjr  ihaila, 
ImpoMd  a  gajr  delirium  for  a  tnith. 
Gnnt  it ;  I  rtiU  niut  mrj  thtan  ao  ^i 
Tba!  &Torfd  nch  a  draanL" 
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Festbrdat  was  a  day  of  quiet  and  repose  after  Uie  bustle  ol 
May-day.  Dori  .g  the  morning  I  joined  the  ladies  in  a  small 
sitting-room,  the  windows  of  which  came  down  to  the  floor,  and 
opened  upon  a  terrace  of  the  garden,  which  was  set  oat  with  deli- 
cate shmbs  and  flowers.  The  soft  sunshine  falling  into  the  room 
through  the  branches  of  trees  that  overhung  the  windows,  the 
sweet  smell  of  floweiis,  and  the  singing  of  birds,  produced  a  pleas- 
ing yet  calming  effect  on  the  whole  party.  Some  time  elapsed 
without  any  one  speaking :  Lady  Lillycraft  and  Miss  Templeton 
were  sitting  by  an  elegant  work-table,  near  one  of  the  windows, 
occupied  w/th  some  pretty  lady-like  work.  The  captain  was  on 
a  stool  at  his  mistress'  feet,  looking  over  some  music ;  and  poor 
Phoebe  Wilkins,  who  has  always  been  a  kind  of  pet  among  the 
ladies,  but  who  has  risen  Tastly  in  fsvor  with  Lady  Lillycraft,  in 
consequence  of  some  tender  confessions,  sat  in  one  comer  of  the 
room,  with  swollen  eyes,  working  pensively  at  some  of  the  fedr . 
Julia's  wedding  ornaments. 

The  silence  was  interrupted  by^her  ladyship,  who  suddenly 
proposed  a  task  to  the  capWn.  <'I  am  in  your  debt,"  said  she, 
*^  for  that  tale  you  read  to  us  the  other  day ;  I  will  now  furnish 
one  in  return,  if  you'll  read  it :  and  it  is  just  suited  to  this  sweet 
Hay  morning,  for  it  is  all  about  love ! " 
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The  proposition  seemed  to  deliglit  every  one  praMoL  Hie 
rapuin  noLled  useDt  Her  Udjihip  nog  for  ber  pftge,  and  dii- 
l«U:hetl  him  to  her  rtx>m  for  the  nuununipC.  **  As  the  c^tun.* 
said  she,  *^  gave  as  an  accoant  of  the  aathor  of  his  storj,  it  is  bol 
i;,'ht  I  should  give  one  of  mine.  It  was  written  bj  the  panon 
111'  the  |arisb  where  I  reside.  He  is  a  thin,  elderlj  man.  of  a 
di'Iioate  constitution,  but  pontiTelT  ooe  of  the  most  charming  mei 
tljat  ever  lived.  He  lost  his  wife  a  few  years  since;  one  of  the 
sweetest  women  von  ever  saw.  He  has  two  sonSi  whom  he  edn- 
cates  himself;  bi»th  of  whom  already  write  delightful  poetrv. 
Hib  parsonage  is  a  lovely  place,  close  by  the  church,  all  orernm 
wirh  ivy  and  hi»ney»uckles ;  with  the  sweetest  flower-garden  ahoot 
it ;  fur,  vou  krinw,  our  country  cler^rvmen  are  almost  alwav?  fond 
of  Hitwera,  and  make  their  |karsonages  perfect  pictures. 

'*  Hi*;  livin*:  is  a  very  pxxi  one,  and  he  is  very  much  beloved, 
aii'l  d<^s  a  great  deal  of  gt»]  in  the  neighborhoo*!,  and  among 
the  \'*j*jr,  .Vnd  then  such  sermons  as  he  preaches!  Oh,  if  voa 
cijuld  only  hear  one  taken  from  a  text  in  Solomon^s  Song,  all 
aliifUt  love  and  matrimony,  one  of  the  sweetest  things  you  ever 
heard !  He  preaches  it  at  least  once  a  year,  in  spring  time,  for  he 
knows  I  am  fund  of  it.  He  always  dines  with  me  on  Sundavs, 
anl  often  brings  me  some  of  the  sweetest  pieces  of  poetry,  aD 
alioiit  the  pleasures  of  melancholy,  and  such  subjects,  that  make 
nie  cry  so,  you  can*t  think.  I  wish  he  would  publish.  I  think  he 
ha.s  «fjme  things  as  sweet  as  any  thing  of  Moore  or  Lord  Byroo. 

*MIe  fell  into  very  ill  health,  some  time  ago^  and  was  advised 
Ut  go  to  the  continent ;  and  I  gave  him  no  peace  until  he  went, 
an<l  promised  to  take  care  of  his  two  boys  until  he  returned. 

**  He  was  gone  for  above  a  year,  and  was  quite  restored 
When  he  came  back,  he  sent  me  the  tale  Tm  going  to  show  yoa 
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—Oh,  hera  it  is  I "  aud  she,  u  the  page  pat  in  her  hands  a  beau- 
tiful box  of  satin-wood.  She  unlocked  it,  and  among;  several 
parcels  on  notes  of  emboesed  paper,  cards  of  charades,  and  copies 
of  Teraes,  she  drew  ont  a  crimBOn  velvet  case,  that  smelt  rerj 
mnch  of  perfames.  From  this  she  took  a  mannscript,  daintily 
written  on  gilt-edged  vellum  paper,  and  etitched  with  a  light  blue 
ribbon.  This  she  handed  to  the  captain,  who  read  the  following 
Ule,  which  I  havv  pruciued  for  the  entertainment  of  the  reader. 


A^fNETTE  DELARBRE. 


TIm  Midler  Am  til*  WW 
Aad  the  iBMrabut  ftwB  Um 
Bot  I  bM  pertod  wl'  mj  l9w% 
Aad  M*«r  to  meet  ifda. 

MjdMT, 

And  B6*6r  to  DiMt  agmiii. 

When  dftj  to  KOM,  and  nlgbt  to 
And  ft'  ftTf  boun  to  elMPi 
I  think  on  them  thmfa  tu  swa 
The  leei4ftng  night  ead  weep^ 

M7  detr, 
The  too-tong  night  and  wcop^ 

Old  800VOH  Baixab. 

In  the  coarse  of  a  tour  in  Liower  Normandy  I  remained  for 
or  two  in  the  old  town  of  Honfleur,  which  stands  near  the  ] 
of  the  Seine.  It  was  the  time  of  a  ftto,  and  all  the  worl 
thronging  in  the  evening  to  dance  at  the  fair,  held  hefia 
chapel  of  Our  Lady  of  Grace.  As  I  like  all  kinds  of  ici 
merry-making,  I  joined  the  throng. 

The  chapel  is  sitaated  at  the  top  of  a  high  hill,  or  pK 
tory,  whence  iU  bell  may  be  heard  at  a  distance  by  the  m 
at  night.  It  is  said  to  have  given  the  name  to  the  port  of  1 
de  Grace,  which  lies  directly  opposite,  on  the.  other  side  ( 
Seine.     The  road  up  to  the  chapel  went  in  a  og-iag  a 
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along  the  brow  of  the  steep  coast ;  it  was  shaded  by  trees,  from 
between  which  I  had  beautiful  peeps  at  the  ancient  towers  of 
Honfleur  below,  the  varied  scenery  of  the  opposite  shore,  the 
white  buildings  of  Havre  in  the  distance,  and  the  wide  sea  be- 
yond. The  road  was  enlivened  by  groups  of  peasant  girls,  in 
bright  crimson  dresses,  and  tall  caps ;  and  I  found  all  the  flower 
of  the  neighborhood  assembled  on  the  green  that  crowds  the  sum« 
mit  of  the  hill. 

The  chapel  of  Notre  Dame  de  Grace  is  a  favorite  resort  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Honfleur  and  its  vicinity,  both  for  pleasure  and 
devotion.  At  this  little  chapel  prayers  are  put  up  by  the  mari* 
ners  of  the  port  previous  to  their  voyages,  and  by  their  friends 
during  their  absence;  and  votive  ofierings  are  hung  about  its 
walls,  in  fulfilment  of  vows  made  during  times  of  "shipwreck  and 
disaster.  The  chapel  is  surrounded  by  trees.  Over  the  portal 
is  an  image  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  with  an  inscription  which 
struck  me  as  being  quite  poetical : 

"  Etdle  de  la  mer,  pries  pour  nous  I " 
(Star  of  the  aea,  pray  for  jib,) 

On  a  level  spot  near  the  chapel,  under  a  grove  of  noble  trees,  the 
populace  dance  on  fine  summer  evenings ;  and  here  are  held  fre- 
quent fairs  and  fttes,  which  assemble  all  the  rustic  beauty  of  the 
loveliest  parts  of  Lower  Normandy.  The  present  was  an  occasion 
of  the  kind.  Booths  and  tents  were  •rected  among  the  trees ; 
there  were  the  usual  displays  of  finery  to  tempt  the  rural  coquette, 
and  of  wonderful  shows  to  entice  the  curious ;  mountebanks  were 
exerting  their  eloquence ;  jugglers  and  fortune-tellers  astonishing 
Ihe  credulous ;  while  whole  rows  of  grotesque  saints,  in  wood  and 
wax-work,  were  offued  for  the  purchase  of  the  pious. 
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The  fete  nad  assembled  in  one  riew  all  the  pietnreflqae  coe- 
tiimes  of  the  Pays  d*Aiige,  and  the  Got6  de  Caox.  I  beheld  tall, 
stately  caps,  and  trim  bodices,  according  to  ftahionB  which  kare 
U'on  handed  down  from  mother  to  daaghter  for  centoriea ;  the  ex- 
act ct>uiiti'ri>art8  of  those  worn  in  the  time  of  the  Conqneror;  and 
vihii'h  surprised  me  by  their  faithful  resemblance  to  those  in  ths 
old  pictures  of  Froissart*s  Chronicles,  and  in  the  paintings  of 
illiiiniiiatcd  manuscripts.  Any  one,  also,  who  has  been  in  Lower 
Noriiiaiitly,  must  have  remarked  the  beaaty  of  the  peasantry,  sod 
that  air  iA'  native  elegance  which  prevails  among  them.  It  is  to 
this  country,  undoubtedly,  that  the  English  owe  their  good  look%. 
It  was  hence  that  the  bright  carnation,  the  fine  bine  eye,  the  liglit 
iiii)*urii  luiir,  p:i*<si>il  ov«t  to  Kngland  in  the  train  of  the  Con- 
(]u«Tur,  and  tillftl  tho  land  with  beauty. 

The  scene  before  me  was  ])erfectly  enchanting;  the assemblsgs 
of  so  many  fresh  and  blooming  faces ;  the  gay  groups  in  fsDcifnl 
dresses ;  some  dancing  on  tlie  green,  others  strolling  about,  or 
heated  on  the  grass ;  the  tine  clum{)S  of  trees  in  the  foregronnd, 
lM)rdc'ring  the  brow  of  this  airy  height,  and  the  broad  green  sea^ 
sleeping  in  summer  tranquillity,  in  the  distance. 

Whilst  1  was  regarding  this  animated  picture,  I  was  stnck 
with  the  api^earance  of  a  beautiful  girl,  who  passed  throngh  tha 
crowd  without  seeming  to  take  any  interest  in  their  amusements 
She  was  slender  and  delicate,  without  the  bloom  upon  her  chei^ 
usual  among  the  peasantry  of  Normandy,  and  her  blue  eyes  had 
a  singular  and  melancholy  expression.  She  was  accompanied  hf 
a  venerable-looking  man,  whom  I  presumed  to  be  her  father. 
There  was  a  whisper  among  the  bystanders,  and  a  wistful  look 
after  her  as  she  {)assed ;  the  young  men  touched  their  1  ats,  sod 
some  of  the  children  followed  her  at  a  little  distance, 
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her  inoTements.  She  approached  the  edge  of  the  hill,  where 
there  is  a  little  platform,  whence  the  people  of  Honfleur  look  oat 
for  the  approach  of  vessels.  Here  she  stood  for  some  time  wav- 
ing her  handkerchief,  though  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but 
two  or  three  fishing-boats,  like  mere  specks  on  the  bosom  of  the 
distant  ocean. 

These  circumstances  excited  my  curiosity,  and  I  made  some 
inquiries  about  her,  which  were  answered  with  readiness  and  in- 
telligence by  a  priest  of  the  neighboring  chapeL  Our  conversa- 
tion drew  together  several  of  the  bystanders,  each  of  whom  had 
something  to  communicate,  and  from  them  all  I  gathered  the  fol- 
lowing particulars. 

Annette  Delarbre  was  the  only  daughter  of  one  of  the  higher 
order  of  farmers,  or  small  proprietors,  as  they  are  called,  of  Pont 
I'Eveque,  a  pleasant  village  not  far  from  Honfleur,  in  that  rich 
pastoral  part  of  Lower  Normandy  called  the  Pays  d'Auge.  An-* 
nette  was  the  pride  and  delight  of  her  parents,  who  brought  her 
up  with  the  fondest  indulgence.  She  was  gay,  tender,  petulant, 
and  susceptible.  All  her  feelings  were  quick  and  ardent ;  and 
having  never  experienced  contradiction  nor  restraint,  she  was  lit- 
tle practised  in  self-control :  nothing  but  the  native  goodness  of 
her  heart  kept  her  from  running  continually  into  error. 

Even  whUe  a  child,  her  susceptibility  was  evinced  in  an  at- 
tachment formed  to  a  playmate,  Eugene  la  Forgue,  the  only  son 
of  a  widow  of  the  neighborhood.  Their  childish  love  was  an 
epitome  of  maturer  passion ;  it  had  its  caprices,  and  jealousies, 
and  quarrels,  and  reconciliations.  It  was  assuming  something  of 
%  graver  character  as  Annette  entered  her  fifteenth,  and  Eugene 
his  nineteenth  year,  when  he  was  suddenly  carried  off  to  the  army 
by  the  conscription. 
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It  was  a  heary  blow  to  his  widowed  mother,  for  he  was  hef 
Diilj  pride  and  comfort ;  but  it  was  one  of  those  sodden  beretfe- 
rnvnts  which  mothers  were  perpetually  doomed  to  feel  in  France^ 
during  the  time  that  continual  and  bloody  ware  were  inoeassntlf 
•Iraiiiiiig  htT  youth.  It  w:u(  a  U>m{iorary  affiiction  abo  to  Amietti^ 
ti>  lose  her  h>vor.  With  tender  embraces^  half-childish,  half-womsih 
isU,  she  parted  from  him.  llie  tears  streamed  from  her  blueeyo^ 
as  she  bound  a  braid  of  her  fair  hair  round  his  wrist ;  bot  tha 
smiles  still  broke  through ;  for  she  was  yet  too  yonng  to  feel  how 
Bi'rious  a  thing  is  sej Miration,  and  how  many  chances  there  aie^ 
when  parting  in  this  wide  world,  against  our  erer  meeting 
again. 

Wt'eks,  months,  years  flew  by.  Annette  iDL^reased  in  beauty 
as  she  inrn-ased  in  years,  and  was  the  reigning  belle  of  the  neigb- 
l>orh<H>(I.  Her  time  jiassed  inn<K*ently  and  happily.  Her  father 
was  a  man  ')f  st>me  ('t)nse([uence  in  the  rural  community,  and  his 
house  was  the  resort  of  the  gayest  of  the  village.  Annette  held 
a  kind  of  rural  court;  she  was  always  surrounded  by  companioM 
of  lier  own  age,  among  whom  she  shone  unrivalled.  Much  of  their 
time  w;is  i)asseil  in  making  lace,  the  prevalent  manufacture  of  the 
neigh]>orhood.  As  they  sat  at  this  delicate  and  feminine  labor, 
the  merry  tale  and  sprightly  song  went  round :  none  laughed  witb 
a  lighter  heart  than  Annette  ;  and  if  she  sang,  her  Toice  was  pe^ 
feet  melody.  Their  evenings  were  enlivened  by  the  dance,  or  by 
those  pleasant  social  games  so  prevalent  among  the  French ;  and 
when  she  ap[)eared  at  the  village  ball  on  Sunday  evenings,  shtf 
was  the  theme  of  universal  admiration. 

As  she  was  a  rural  heiress,  she  did  not  want  for  suitora 
Many  advantageous  offers  were  made  her,  but  she  refused  them 
slL     She  laughed  at  the  pretended  pangs  of  her  admirers^  and 
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triomphed  oyer  them  with  the  caprice  of  buoyant  youth  and  con* 
Bcious  beauty.  With  all  her  apparent  levity,  however,  could  any 
one  have  read  the  story  of  her  hearty  they  might  have  traced  in 
it  some  fond  remembrance  of  her  early  playmate,  not  so  deeply 
graven  as  to  be  painful,  but  too  deep  to  be  easily  obliterated ;  and 
they  might  have  noticed,  amidst  all  her  gayety,  the  tenderness 
that  marked  her  manner  towards  the  mother  of  Eugene.  She 
would  often  steal  away  from  her  youthful  companions  and  their 
amusements,  to  pass  whole  days  with  the  good  widow ;  listening 
to  her  fond  talk  about  her  boy,  and  blushing  with  secret  pleasure 
when  his  letters  were  read,  at  finding  herself  a  constant  theme  of 
recollection  and  inquiry. 

,  At  length  the  sudden  return  of  peace,  which  sent  many  a  war- 
rior to  his  native  cottage,  brought  back  Eugene,  a  young  sunburnt 
aoldier,  to  the  village.  I  need  not  say  how  rapturously  his  return 
was  greeted  by  his  mother,  who  saw  in  him  the  pride  and  staff 
of  her  old  age.  He  had  risen  in  the  service  by  his  merit ;  but 
brought  away  little  from  the  wars,  excepting  a  soldierlike  air,  a 
gallant  name,  and  a  scar  across  the  forehead.  He  brought  back, 
however,  a  nature  unspoiled  by  the  camp.  He  was  frank,  open, 
generous,  and  ardent.  His  heart  was  quick  and  kind  in  its  im- 
pulses, and  was  perhaps  a  little  softer  from  having  suffered :  it  was 
full  of  tenderness  for  Annette.  He  had  received  frequent  accounts 
of  her  from  his  mother ;  and  the  mention  of  her  kindness  to  his 
lonely  parent  had  rendered  her  doubly  dear  to  him.  He  had  been 
wounded ;  he  had  been  a  prisoner ;  he  had  been  in  various  trou- 
bles, but  had  always  preserved  the  braid  of  hair,  which  she  had 
bound  round  his  arm.  It  had  been  a  kind  of  talisman  to  him ; 
he  had  many  a  time  looked  upon  it  as  he  lay  on  the  hard  ground, 
and  the  thought  that  he  might  one  day  see  Annette  again,  and 
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ihe  fair  fields  about  his  native  village,  Lad  cheered  bis  heart,  a 
enabled  him  u>  hear  up  against  every  hardship. 

He  had  left  A-unette  almnst  a  child ;  he  fuund  her  a  blooid 
woman.  If  he  liad  loved  her  before,  he  now  adored  her. 
Dette  was  equally  struck  with  the  improvement  time  had  n 
her  luver.  She  noticed,  with  secret  admiration,  his  auperiori^ 
the  other  young  men  of  the  village ;  the  frank,  lofty,  milharjr  ii 
that  distill ^uished  liim  from  all  the  rest  at  their  rural  gatherinj 
The  more  she  saw  him,  the  more  her  Hgbt,  playful  fondnesa  oi 
former  years  deejiened  into  ardent  and  powerful  affection.  But 
Annette  was  a  rural  belle.  She  ha^l  tasted  the  sweets  of  d 
ion,  and  had  hixu  rendered  wilful  and  capricious  by  constantl 
dolgence  at  huiue,  and  admiration  abroad.  S 
of  her  power  over  Eugene,  and  delighted  in  exercising  it.  Sho 
sometimes  treated  him  with  petulant  caprice,  enjoying  the  {lain 
which  she  inflicted  by  her  frowns,  from  the  idea  how  scon  she 
would  chase  it  away  again  by  her  amiles.  She  took  a  pleasure  in 
alarming  his  fears,  by  affecting  a  temporary  prefereni'e  for  mat 
one  or  other  of  his  rivals ;  and  then  would  ddight  ia  a 
them  by  an  ample  measure  of  returning  kindness.  Perfaapa  6 
was  some  degree  of  vanity  gratified  by  all  this ;  it  might  1 
matter  of  triumph  to  show  her  absolute  power  over  the  jronng 
dier,  who  was  the  universal  object  of  female  admiration, 
gene,  however,  was  of  too  derions  and  ardent  a  nature  to  be  b 
with.  He  loved  too  fervently  not  to  bo  filled  with  i 
saw  Annette  surrounded  by  admirers,  and  fUtl  of  aaimation  A 
gayest  among  ihv  gay  at  all  their  rural  festivities,  and 
most  gay  when  hu  was  moat  dejected.  Every  one  ' 
this  caprice  but  himself;  every  one  saw  that  tU' 
:iu  him  :  but  Eugcno  alone  suspeirted  the  unoei 
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For  some  time  he  bore  this  coqaetry  with  secret  impatience  and 
distrost ;  bat  his  feelings  grew  sore  and  irritable,  and  orercame 
his  self-command.  A  slight  misunderstanding  took  place;  a 
quarrel  ensued.  Annette,  unaccustomed  to  be  thwarted  and  con- 
tradicted, and  fall  of  the  insolence  of  youthful  beauty,  assumed 
an  air  of  disdain.  She  refused  all  explanations  to  her  lorer,  and 
they  parted  in  anger.  That  very  evening  Eugene  saw  her,  full 
of  gayety,  dancing  with  one  of  his  rivals ;  and  as  her  eye  caught 
hLs,  fixed  on  her  with  unfeigned  distress,  it  sparkled  with  more 
than«usual  vivacity.  It  was  a  finishing  blow  to  his  hopes,  already 
so  much  impaired  by  secret  distrust.  Pride  and  resentment  both 
struggled  in  his  breast,  and  seemed  to  rouse  his  spirit  to  all  his 
wonted  energy.  He  retired  from  her  presence  with  the  hasty  de- 
termination never  to  see  her  again. 

A  woman  is  more  considerate  in  affairs  of  love  than  a  man ; 
because  love  is  more  the  study  and  business  of  her  life.  Annette 
soon  repented  of  her  indiscretion ;  she  felt  that  she  had  used  her 
lover  unkindly ;  she  felt  that  she  had  trifled  with  his  sincere  and 
generous  nature — and  then  he  looked  so  handsome  when  he  parted 
after  their  quarrel-^his  fine  features  lighted  up  by  indignation. 
She  had  intended  making  up  with  him  at  the  evening  dance ;  but 
his  sudden  departure  prevented  her.  She  now  promised  herself 
that  when  next  they  met  she  would  amply  repay  him  by  the 
sweets  of  a  perfect  reconciliation,  and  that,  thenceforward,  she 
would  never — ^never  tease  him  more !  That  promise  was  not  to 
be  fulfilled.  Day  after  day  passed ;  but  Eugene  did  not  make 
his  appearance.  Sunday  evening  came,  the  usual  time  when  all 
the  gayety  of  the  village  assembled ;  but  Eugene  was  not  therei 
She  inquired  after  him ;  he  had  left  the  village.  She  now  became 
alarmed,  and,  forgetting  all  coyness  and  affected  indifference^ 
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eallctl  on  Eu^ne*8  mother  for  an  explanatioD  She  found  ker 
full  of  affliction,  and  learnt  with  sarpriae  and  constemaiian  that 
Eugvne  had  gone  to  sea. 

While  his  feelinga  were  jet  smarting  with  her  affected  disdaiOi 
and  liiii  livart  a  prey  to  alternate  indignation  and  despair,  he  had 
suddenly  embraced  an  invitation  which  had  repeatedly  been  made 
him  by  a  ri'lalive,  who  was  fitting  out  a  ship  from  the  port  of 
Ibiiiflour,  and  who  wished  him  to  be  the  companion  of  hia  royage^ 
Absouoe  appeared  to  him  the  only  cure  for  his  nnlncky  pasoon; 
and  in  the  temporary  transports  of  his  feelings,  there  was  som^ 
thing  gratifying  in  the  idea  of  having  half  the  world  intervene 
between  thom.  The  hurry  necessary  for  his  departure  left  no 
time  for  ivmiI  rrflivtion  ;  it  rendered  him  deaf  to  the  remonstrances 
ul*  his  atllirteil  iimther.  He  liastened  to  Honfleur  just  in  time  to 
make  tlie  niH>iltul  pre|)aratioi>s  for  thevoyJige;  and  the  first  newi 
thiit  Annette  reeeivetl  of  this  sudden  determination  was  a  letter 
delivered  by  his  mother,  returning  her  pledges  of  afifei'tion,  par- 
ticularly tlie  long- treasured  braid  of  her  hair,  and  bidding  her  a 
last  farewell,  in  terms  more  full  of  sorrow  and  tenderness  than 
U|ibrai<ling. 

This  \ias  the  first  stroke  of  real  anguish  that  Annette  had  ever 

r ived,  and  it  overcame  her.     The  vivacity  of  her  spirits  were 

apt  to  hurry  her  to  extremes ;  she  for  a  time  gave  way  to  nngov- 
erna)>le  transports  of  affliction  and  remorse,  and  manifested,  in 
the  violence  of  her  grief,  the  real  ardor  of  her  affection.  The 
thought  occurred  to  her  that  the  ship  might  not  yet  have  sailed; 
Rhe  seized  on  the  hope  with  eagerness,  and  hastened  with  her 
(atlier  to  Plonfieur.  The  ship  had  sailed  that  very  momingi 
From  the  heights  above  the  town  she  saw  it  lessening  to  a  speck 
on  the  broad  bosom  of  the  ocean,  and  before  evening  the  white 
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ia3  bad  faded  from  her  sight.  She  tamed  full  of  anguish  to  the 
neighboring  chapel  of  Oar  Lady  of  Grace,  and  throwing  herself 
on  the  payement,  poured  out  prayers  and  tears  for  the  safe  return 
of  her  lover. 

When  she  returned  home,  the  cheerfulness  of  her  spirits  was 
ftt  ap  end.  She  looked  back  with  remorse  and  self-upbraiding  on 
her  past  caprices ;  she  turned  with  distaste  from  the  adulation  of 
her  admirers,  and  had  no  longer  any  relish  for  the  amusements  of 
the  Tillage.  With  humiliation  and  diffidence  she  sought  the 
widowed  mother  of  Eugene ;  but  was  received  by  her  with  an 
4>verflowing  heart ;  for  she  only  beheld  in  Annette  one  who  could 
sympathize  in  her  doting  fondness  for  her  son.  It  seemed  some 
alleviation  of  her  remorse  to  sit  by  the  mother  all  day,  to  study 
her  wants,  to  beguile  her  heavy  hours,  to  hang  about  her  with  the 
caressing  endearments  of  a  daughter,  and  to  seek  by  every  means, 
if  possible,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  son,  whom  she  reproached 
herself  with  having  driven  away. 

In  the  mean  time  the  ship  made  a  prosperous  voyage  to  her 
destined  port.  Eugene's  mother  received  a  letter  from  him,  in 
which  he  lamented  the  precipitancy  of  his  departure.  Tho  voyage 
bad  given  him  time  for  sober  reflection.  If  Annette  had  been 
unkind  to  him,  he  ought  not  to  have  forgotten  what  was  due  to 
his  mother,  who  was  now  advanced  in  years.  He  accused  him- 
self of  selfishness  in  only  listening  to  the  suggestions  of  his  own 
inconsiderate  passions.  He  promised  to  return  with  the  ship,  to 
make  his  mind  up  to  his  disappointment,  and  to  think  of  nothing 
5ut  making  his  mother  happy  '*  And  when  he  does  return.** 
said  Aianette,  clasping  her  hands  with  transport,  '^  it  shall  not  be 
my  fiuilt  if  he  ever  leares  ns  again." 

The  time  approached  &r  the  ship's  return.    She  was  daib| 
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expected,  when  the  weather  became  dreadfully  tempesttxnis.  Vtj 
after  day  brought  news  of  vessels  foundered,  or  driven  od  sntm, 
and  the  coast  was  strewed  with  wrecks.  Intelligence  wsa  re- 
neiveil  of  the  lookcd-for  ship  having  been  seen  dismasted  in  a  lio- 
lent  storm,  and  the  greatest  fears  were  entertained  for  her  evfetT. 

Annette  never  left  the  side  of  Eugene's  mother.  She  watchnl 
every  change  of  her  countenance  with  painful  solicitnde,  iind  en- 
deavored to  cheer  her  with  hopes,  while  her  own  mind  was  racked 
by  anxiety-  She  tasked  her  efforts  to  be  gay ;  but  it  was  a  forced 
and  unnatural  gayety ;  a  sigh  from  the  mother  would  complel«lj 
check  it;  and  when  she  could  no  longer  restrain  the  rising  teui^ 
she  would  hurry  away  and  pour  out  her  agony  in  secret.  Etoy 
anxious  look,  every  anxious  inquiry  of  the  mother,  whenever  a 
door  opened,  or  a  strange  face  appeared,  was  an  arrow  to  Iter  aoti. 
She  considered  every  disappointment  as  a  pang  of  her  own  inflic- 
tion, and  her  heart  sickened  nndor  the  care-worn  expressioii  rf 
the  maternal  eye.  At  length  this  suaponsa  became  inRupportaU^ 
She  left  the  village  and  hastened  to  Honfleur,  hoping  every  hosr, 
every  moment,  to  receive  some  tidings  of  her  lover,  She  paoal 
the  pier,  and  wearied  the  seamen  of  the  port  with  her  inquiii& 
She  made  a  daily  pilgrimage  to  the  chapel  of  Our  Lady  of  Qraot 
hung  votive  garlands  on  the  wall,  and  passed  hours  cttlier  knc^ 
ing  before  the  altar,  or  looking  out  from  the  brow  of  the  lull  ttpff 
the  angry  sea. 

At  length  word  was  brought  that  the  long-wished-for  rwl 
was  in  sight.  She  was  seen  standing  into  the  month  of  tfai 
Beine,  shattered  and  crippled,  bearing  marks  of  having  been  stSlj 
tempest- tossed.  A  general  joy  was  diffuee^l  by  her  rctnm  ;  sird 
there  was  not  a  brighter  eye,  nor  n  lighter  heart,  than  AonstU^ 
lu  the  litt'e  port  of  Hontleur.     The  ship  came  to  auebor  in  tta 
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river ;  and  a  boat  pat  off  &r  the  shore.  The  populace  crowded 
down  to  the  pier-head  to  welcome  it  Annette  stood  bloshing, 
and  smiling)  and  trembling,  and  weeping ;  for  a  thousand  pain- 
fiilly  pleasing  emotions  agitated  her  breast  at  the  thoughts  of  the 
meeting  and  reconciliation  about  to  take  place. 

Her  heart  throbbed  to  pour  itself  out,  and  atone  to  her  gallant 
lover  for  all  its  errors.  At  one  moment  she  would  place  hersell 
in  a  conspicuous  situation,  where  she  might  catch  his  view  at 
once,  and  surprise  him  by  her  welcome ;  but  the  next  moment  a 
doubt  would  come  across  her  mind,  and  she  would  shrink  among 
the  throng,  trembling  and  faint,  and  gasping  with  her  emotions. 
Her  agitation  increased  as  the  boat  drew  near,  until  it  became 
distressing ;  and  it  was  almost  a  relief  to  her  when  she  perceived 
that  her  lover  was  not  there.  She  presumed  that  some  accident 
had  detained  him  on  board  of  the  ship,  and  felt  that  the  delay 
would  enable  her  to  gather  more  self-possession  for  the  meeting. 
As  the  boat  neared  the  shore,  many  inquiries  were  made,  and 
laconic  answers  returned.  At  length  Annette  heard  some  inqui- 
ries after  her  lover.  Her  heart  palpitated ;  there  was  a  moment's 
pause :  the  reply  was  brie^  but  awful.  He  had  been  washed  from 
the  deck,  with  two  of  the  crew,  in  the  midst  of  a  stormy  night, 
when  it  was  impossible  to  render  any  assistance.  A  piercing 
shriek  broke  from  among  the  crowd ;  and  Annette  had  nearly 
fallen  into  the  waves. 

The  sudden  revulsion  of  feelings  after  such  a  transient  gleani 
of  happiness,  was  too  much  for  her  harassed  frame.  She  was  car- 
ried home  senseless.  Her  life  was  for  some  time  despaired  o^  and 
it  was  months  before  she  recovered  her  health ;  but  she  never  had 
perfectly  recovered  her  mind :  it  still  remained  unsettled  with  re> 
tpect  to  he-r  lover's  &te. 
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"'Flic  subject,**  continned  my  infonner,  "is  never  mentiaBetl 
in  her  bearing ;  but  she  sometimea  speaka  of  it  henelf^  and  it 
■eems  as  thouj^h  there  were  some  vague  train  of  impressioDS  ib 
her  min>l,  in  which  hope  and  fear  are  strangely  mingled;  sodm 
lbii|)erfi-ct  iilea  of  her  lover*8  shipwreck,  and  yet  some  expectatka 
of  hiH  return. 

*MIor  jiarents  have  tried  ercry  means  to  cheer  her,  and  to 
banish  theso  gloomy  images  from  her  thonghta.  They  asMiiible 
nniiid  hor  the  young  companions  in  whose  society  she  used  tt 
delight ;  an<l  they  will  work,  and  chat,  and  sing,  and  laugh,  m 
formerly ;  but  she  will  sit  silently  among  them,  and  will  booK' 
times  weep  in  the  midst  of  their  gayety ;  and,  if  spoken  to,  wHl 
make  no  rejily,  1)ut  hxik  up  with  streaming  eyes,  and  sing  a  dis- 
mal little  H4>n*;.  wliieh  8 tie  has  learned  somewhere,  about  a  ehiih 
wreck.  It  mnkes  every  onc*8  heart  ache  to  see  her  in  this  waj, 
fi)r  she  used  to  \}m  tlie  happiest  creature  in  the  village. 

'*81ic  passes  the  greater  part  of  tlie  time  with  Eugene*! 
mother;  whoso  only  consolation  is  her  society,  and  who  dotes  on 
ner  witli  a  mother's  tenderness.  She  is  the  only  one  that  hfl 
perfect  influence  over  Annette  in  every  mood.  The  poor  girf 
seems,  a.s  formerly,  to  make  an  effort  to  Ixi  cheerful  in  her  com 
pany ;  but  will  sometimes  gaze  upon  her  with  the  most  piteoos 
look,  and  then  kiss  her  gray  hairs,  and  fall  on  her  neck  and  weep> 

*'^  She  is  not  always  melancholy,  however ;  there  are  oocasioDil 
intervals  when  she  will  be  bright  and  animated  for  days  together; 
but  a  degree  of  wildness  attends  these  fits  of  gayety,  that  pre* 
vents  their  yielding  any  Ratisfaction  to  her  friends.  At  such 
times  she  will  arrange  her  room,  which  is  all  covered  with  pic- 
tures of  ships  and  legends  of  saints ;  and  will  wreathe  a  whita 
chaplet,  as  for  a  wedding,  and  prepare  wedding  omamenta.    Sbc 
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fvill  listen  anxiously  at  the  door,  and  look  frequen  Jj  out  at  the 
vrindow,  as  if  expecting  some  one*s  arrival.  It  is  supposed  that 
at  such  times  she  is  looking  for  her  lover's  return ;  but,  as  no  one 
touches  upon  the  theme,  or  mentions  his  name  in  her  presence, 
the  current  of  her  thoughts  is  mere  matter  of  conjecture.  Now 
and  then  she  will  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  chapel  of  Notre  Dame 
de  Grace ;  where  she  will  pray  for  hours  at  the  altar,  and  deco- 
rate the  images  with  wreaths  that  she  has  woven ;  or  will  wave 
her  handkerchief  from  the  terrace,  as  you  have  seen,  if  there  is 
any  vessel  in  the  distance.*' 

Upwards  of  a  year,  he  informed  me,  had  now  elapsed  without 
eflbcing  from  her  mind  this  singular  taint  of  insanity ;  still  her 
friends  hoped  it  might  g^dually  wear  away.  They  had  at  one 
time  removed  her  to  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  in  hopes  that 
absence  from  the  scenes  connected  with  her  story  might  have  a 
salutary  effect ;  but,  when  her  periodical  melancholy  returned, 
she  became  more  restless  and  wretched  than  usual,  and,  secretly 
escaping  from  her  friends,  set  out  on  foot,  without  knowing  the 
road,  on  one  of  her  pilgrimages  to  the  chape^. 

This  little  story  entirely  drew  my  attention  from  the  gay  scene 
of  the  fl&te,  and  fixed  it  upon  the  beautiful  Annette.  While  she 
was  yet  standing  on  the  terrace,  the  vesper-bell  rang  from  the 
neighboring  chapeL  She  listened  for  a  moment,  and  then  draw- 
ing a  small  rosary  from  her  bosom,  walked  in  that  direction. 
Several  of  the  peasantry  followed  her  in  silence ;  and  I  felt  too 
much  interested  not  to  do  the  same. 

The  chapel,  as  I  said  before,  is  in  the  midst  of  a  grove,  on  the 
Tugh  promontory.    The  inside  is  hung  round  with  little  models  of 
■hips^  and  mde  paintings  of  wrecks  and  perils  at  sea,  and  provi 
dential  deliverances    the  votive  oflferings  of  captains  axvd  c.t^!sr% 
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that  have  been  wved.  On  entering,  Annette  panseJ  tor  ft  Bi» 
ment  before  a  picture  of  tLe  Virgia,  which,  I  obserred,  had  r^ 
centl^  been  decorated  with  a  wreath  of  artiBoial  flowers.  Wba 
she  reached  the  middle  of  the  oLapel  she  knelt  down,  and  tboM 
who  fuUowed  ber  involuntarily  did  the  same  at  «  little  diatanofr 
The  evening  sun  sbone  softly  through  the  checkered  grof  e  inbi 
ooe  window  of  the  chapel.  A  perfect  stillness  reigned  within ; 
and  this  stillness  was  the  more  impreesive,  contrasted  with  the 
distant  sound  of  music  and  merriment  from  the  fair.  I  could  not 
take  ray  eyes  off  from  the  poor  suppliant ;  her  lips  moTod  as  (he 
told  her  beads,  but  her  prayers  were  breathed  in  silence.  It 
might  have  been  mere  fancy  excited  by  the  scene,  that,  aa  sht 
raised  her  eyes  to  heaven,  I  thought  they  had  an  expression  trait 
seraphic.  But  I  am  eaaly  affected  by  female  beauty,  and  then 
was  something  in  this  mixture  of  love,  devotion,  and  pcu-lial  ii»> 
sanity,  inexpressibly  touching. 

As  the  poor  girl  left  the  chapel,  there  was  a  sweet  sereoity  tn 
her  lix>ks ;  and  I  was  told  she  wonld  retam  home,  and  in  all 
probability  be  calm  and  cheerful  for  days,  and  eTcn  weeks ;  Is 
which  time  it  was  supposed  that  hope  predominated  in  ber  mat> 
tal  malady  ;  and  when  the  dark  aide  of  her  mind,  aa  her  friendi 
call  it,  was  about  to  tarn  up,  it  would  be  known  by  h«r  n^loei- 
iug  ber  distaff  or  her  lace,  singing  plaintiTe  songs,  and  w«e[ng 
in  silence. 

She  passed  on  from  the  chapel  without  noticing  the  IM^  bat 
smiLng  and  speaking  to  many  as  she  passed.  I  followed  iat 
with  my  eyes  as  she  descended  the  winding  road  towards  Roit- 
fieur,  leaning  on  her  father's  arm.  "Heaven,"  thought  I,  "Hm 
ever  its  store  of  balms  for  the  hurt  mind  and  woundod  spuit,  aiiil 
nay  in  time  rear  op  .his  broken  flower  to  be  once  nore  the  pddi 
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mnd  joy  of  the  valley.  The  very  delusion  in  which  tue  poor  girl 
walks  may  be  ^ne  of  those  mists  kindly  diffused  by  Providence 
over  the  regions  of  thought,  when  they  become  too  fruitful  ol 
misery.  The  veil  may  gadually  be  raised  which  obscures  the 
horizon  of  her  mind,  as  she  is  enabled  steadily  and  cabnly  to  con- 
template the  sorrows  at  present  hidden  in  mercy  from  her  view. ' 


On  my  return  from  Paris,  abont  a  year  afterwards,  I  turned 
off  from  the  beaten  route  at  Bonen,  to  revisit  some  of  the  most 
striking  scenes  of  Lower  Normandy.  Having  passed  throogh 
ihe  lovely  country  of  the  Pays  d*Auge,  I  reached  Honfleur  on  a 
fine  afternoon,  intending  to  cross  to  Havre  the  next  morning,  and 
embark  for  England.  As  I  had  no  better  way  of  passing  the 
evening,  I  strolled  up  the  hill  to  enjoy  the  fine  prospect  from  the 
chapel  of  Notre  Dame  de  Grace ;  and  while  there,  I  thought  ot 
inquiring  after  the  fate  of  poor  Annette  Delarbre.  The  priest 
who  had  told  me  her  story  was  officiating  at  vespers,  after  which 
I  accosted  him,  and  learnt  from  him  the  remaining  circumstances. 
He  told  me  that  from  the  time  I  had  seen  her  at  the  chapel,  her 
disorder  took  a  sudden  turn  for  the  worse,  and  her  health  rap- 
idly declined.  Her  cheerful  intervals  became  shorter  and  less 
frequent,  and  attended  with  more  incoherency.  She  grew  lan- 
guid, silent,  and  moody  in  her  melancholy ;  her  form  was  wasted, 
her  looks  were  pale  and  disconsolate,  and  it  was  feared  she  would 
never  recover.  She  became  impatient  of  all  sounds  of  gayety, 
and  was  never  so  contented  as  when  Eugene's  mother  was  near 
^er.  The  good  woman  watched  over  her  with  patient,  yearning 
sdlioitnde ;  and  in  seeking  to  begoile  her  sorrows,  would  half  for* 
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get  her  ona  Sometioies,  as  she  Bat  looking  upon  aei  [mUiiI  fiu4 
tho  t6Krs  would  fill  her  eyes,  which  whea  AnDette  perceiTed,  aht 
would  anxioDBlf  wipe  them  away,  and  tell  her  not  to  grieve,  for 
that  Eugene  would  soou  retura ;  and  then  she  woiil'l  affwt  • 
forced  gayety,  as  in  former  times,  and  sing  a  lively  air ;  bul  t 
sudden  recollection  would  come  over  her,  and  ehe  woald  bonl 
into  tears,  hang  on  the  poor  mother's  neck,  and  entreat  her  not  Is 
cUTBe  her  for  Lavlog  destroyed  her  son. 

Just  at  this  time,  to  the  astoaishment  of  eTSiy  ODe,  news  ni 
received  of  Eugene ;  who,  it  appears,  was  still  living.  When 
almost  drowned,  he  had  fortunately  seized  upon  a  spar  wuhcd 
from  the  ship's  deck.  Finding  himself  nearly  exhausted,  be  fiuk 
ened  himself  to  it,  and  floated  for  a  day  and  night,  until  all  aean 
left  him.  On  recovering,  he  found  himself  on  board  a  vemd 
bound  to  India,  bat  so  ill  as  not  to  move  without  assiftanoe.  Hii 
health  continued  precarious  throughout  the  voyage ;  on  ajrinng 
in  India,  he  experienced  many  vicissitudee,  and  nas  tranaCemd 
from  ship  to  ehip,  and  hospital  to  hospital.  His  constitotion  en^ 
ble<l  him  to  struggle  through  ever}'  hardship ;  and  he  was  now  is  • 
distant  port,  watting  only  for  the  sailing  of  a  ship  to  return  bonfc 

Great  caution  was  necessary  in  imparting  these  tidings  to  tht 
mother,  and  even  then  she  was  nearly  overcome  by  the  tnuisponi 
of  her  joy.  liut  how  to  impart  them  to  ^Vnnette  was  a  matter  d 
still  greater  perplexity.  Her  state  of  mind  had  b^eo  ao  morbid  i 
she  had  been  subject  to  such  violent  changes,  and  the  cause  of  Iw 
derangement  had  been  of  such  au  inconsolable  and  hopeless  kia^ 
that  her  friends  had  always  forborne  to  tamper  with  tier  fcxliogi. 
They  had  never  even  hinted  at  the  subject  of  her  griela,  nor  bb- 
louraged  the  theme  when  she  adverted  to  it,  bnt  had  pMsed  it 
over  in  silence^  hoping  that  time  would  gradually  wear  the  inm 
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sf  it  from  her  recoQection,  or,  at  least,  would  render  them  less 
painful.  They  now  felt  at  a  loss  how  to  undeceive  her  even  in 
her  misery,  lest  the  sudden  recurrence  of  happiness  might  confirm 
the  estrangement  of  her  reason,  or  might  overpower  her  enfeebled 
frame.  They  ventured,  however,  to  probe  those  wounds  which 
they  formerly  did  not  dare  to  touch,  for  they  now  had  the  balm 
to  pour  into  them.  They  led  the  conversation  to  those  topics 
which  they  had  hitherto  shunned,  and  endeavored  to  ascertain  the 
current  of  her  thoughts  in  those  varying  moods  which  had  for- 
merly perplexed  them.  They  found  her  mind  even  more  affected 
than  they  had  imagined.  All  her  ideas  were  confused  and  wan- 
dering. Her  bright  and  cheerful  moods,  which  now  grew  sel- 
domer  than  ever,  were  all  the  effects  of  mental  delusion.  At 
Bach  times  she  had  no  recollection  of  her  lover*s  having  been  in 
danger,  but  was  only  anticipating  his  arrival.  '^  When  the  win- 
ter has  passed  away,"  said  she,  ''  and  the  trees  put  on  their  bios 
soms,  and  the  swallow  comes  back  over  the  sea,  he  will  return." 
When  she  was  drooping  and  desponding,  it  was  in  vain  to  re- 
mind her  of  what  she  had  said  in  her  gayer  moments,  and  to 
assure  her  that  Eugene  would  indeed  return  shortly.  She  wept 
on  in  silence,  and  appeared  insensible  to  their  words.  But  at 
times  her  agitation  became  violent,  when  she  would  upbraid  her- 
self with  having  driven  Eugene  from  his  mother,  and  brought 
Borrow  on  her  gray  hairs.  Her  mind  admitted  but  one  leading 
idea  at  a  time,  which  nothing  could  avert  or  efface ;  or  if  they 
ever  succeeded  in  interrupting  the  current  of  her  fancy,  it  only 
became  the  more  incoherent,  and  increased  the  feverishness  that 
preyed  upon  both  mind  and  body.  Her  friends  felt  more  alarm 
for  her  than  ever,  for  they  feared  h^r  senses  were  irrevocably 
gone,  and  her  constitution  completely  nndennm^ 
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Id  the  mean  time  Eugene  returned  to  the  Tillage.  Ue  mm 
violently  afft*cte(i  when  the  story  of  Annette  was  told  hioL  With 
bitterness  of  heart  he  upbraided  his  own  rashness  and  infatoation 
tliat  had  imrried  him  away  from  her,  and  aocnsed  himself  as  the 
author  of  all  her  woes.  His  mother  would  describe  to  him  aO 
the  anguish  and  remorse  of  poor  Annette ;  the  tenderness  with 
whieh  she  clung  to  her,  and  endeavored,  even  in  the  midst  cf  her 
insanity,  to  console  her  for  the  loss  of  her  son ;  and  the  touching 
expressions  of  affection  mingled  with  her  most  incoherent  wsn- 
deringH  of  thought,  until  his  feelings  would  be  wound  up  to  agoDj, 
and  lie  would  entreat  her  to  desist  from  the  recital.  Thev  did 
nut  dare  as  yet  to  bring  him  into  Annette's  si^^ht ;  but  he  wM 
|)eruii(teil  to  see  her  when  she  was  sleeping.  The  tears  streamed 
down  liis  sun-burnt  cheeks  as  he  contemplated  tlic  ravages  whkh 
grief  and  malady  had  made ;  and  liis  heart  swelled  almost  to 
ureaking  as  lie  l>elield  round  her  neck  the  very  braid  of  bur 
which  she  once  ;;ave  him  in  token  of  girlish  affection,  and  wbick 
he  had  returned  to  her  in  anger. 

At  length  the  physician  that  attended  her  determined  to  ad- 
venture upon  an  ex|)erimcnt ;  to  take  advantage  of  one  of  those 
cluH^rful  moods  when  her  mind  was  visited  by  hope,  and  to  en- 
deavor to  engraft,  as  it  were,  the  reality  upon   the  delusions  d 
her  fancy.     These  moods  had  now  become  very  rare,  for  nature 
was  sinking  under  the  continual  pressure  of  her  mental  maladj, 
and  the  principle  of  reaction  was  daily  growing  weaker.     Eveiy 
effort  was  tried  to  bring  on  a  cheerful  interval  of  the  kind.    Ser- 
eral  of  her  most  favorite  companions  were  kept  continually  aboot 
Qer ;  they  chatted  gayly,  they  laughed,  and  sang,  and  danced , 
but  Annette  reclined  with  languid  frame  and  hollow  eye,  and  took 
DO  part  in  tlkeVr  ^7«^'^>     M.  \fi:\^^Vi  the  winter  was  gone;  the 
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Creee  pat  forth  their  leaves ;  the  swallows  began  to  build  in  the 
eaves  of  the  house,  and  the  robin  and  wren  piped  all  day  beneath 
the  window.  Annette's  spirits  gradually  revived.  She  began  to 
deck  her  person  with  unusual  care ;  and  bringing  forth  a  basket 
of  artificial  flowers,  went  to  work  to  wreathe  a  bridal  chaplet  of 
white  roses.  Her  eompanions  asked  her  why  she  prepared  the 
chaplet.  ^^  What  I "  said  she  with  a  smile,  "  have  you  not  noticed 
the  trees  putting  on  their  wedding-dresses  of  blossoms  t  Has  not 
the  swallow  flown  back  over  the  sea  t  Do  you  not  know  that  the 
time  is  come  for  Eugene  to  return  t  that  he  will  be  home  to- 
morrow, and  that  on  Sunday  we  are  to  be  married  ?  " 

Her  words  were  repeated  to  the  physician,  and  he  seized  on 
them  at  once.  He  directed  that  her  idea  should  be  encouraged 
and  acted  upon.  Her  words  were  echoed  through  the  house. 
Every  one  talked  of  the  return  of  Eugene  as  a  matter  of  course ; 
they  congratulated  her  upon  her  approaching  happiness,  and 
assisted  her  in  her  preparations.  The  next  morning  the  same 
theme  was  resumed.  She  was  dressed  out  to  receive  her  lover 
Every  bosom  fluttered  with  anxiety.  A  cabriolet  drove  into  the 
village.  "  Eugene  is  coming ! "  was  the  cry.  She  saw  him  aligh^ 
at  the  door,  and  rushed  with  a  shriek  into  his  arms. 

Her  friends  trembled  for  the  result  of  this  critical  experiment 
but  she  did  not  sink  under  it,  for  her  fi&ncy  had  prepared  her  for 
his  return.  She  was  as  one  in  a  dream,  to  whom  a  tide  of  un- 
looked-for prosperity,  that  would  have  overwhelmed  his  waking 
reason,  seems  but  the  natural  current  of  circumstances.  Her 
conversation,  however,  showed  that  her  senses  were  wandering. 
There  was  an  absolute  forgetfulness  of  all  past  sorrow ;  a  wild 
and  feverish  gayety  that  at  times  was  incoherent. 

The  next  morning  she  awoke  languid  and  exh&uat«i.     i^ 
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Sometimes,  as  her  lover  sat  holding  her  hand,  she  would  look 
pensively  in  his  faoe  without  saying  a  word,  until  his  heart  was 
overcome ;  and  after  these  transient  fits  of  intellectual  exertion 
she  would  sink  again  into  lethargy. 

By  degrees  this  stupor  increased ;  her  mind  appeared  to  have 
snbsided  into  a  stagnant  and  almost  deathlike  calm.  For  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  her  eyes  were  closed ;  her  face  was  almost 
as  fixed  and  passionless  as  that  of  a  corpse.  She  no  longer  took 
any  notice  of  surrounding  objects.  There  was  an  awfulness  in 
this  tranquillity  that  filled  her  friends  with  apprehensions.  The 
physician  ordered  that  she  should  be  kept  perfectly  quiet ;  or 
that,  if  she  evinced  any  agitation,  she  should  be  gently  lulled, 
like  a  child,  by  some  favorite  tune. 

She  remained  in  this  state  for  hours,  hardly  seeming  to  breathe, 
and  apparently  sinking  into  the  sleep  of  death.  Her  chamber 
was  profoundly  still.  The  attendants  moved  about  it  with  noise- 
less tread ;  every  thing  was  communicated  by  signs  and  whispers. 
Her  lover  sat  by  her  side  watching  her  with  painful  anxiety,  and 
fearing  every  breath  which  stole  from  her  pale  lips  would  be  the 
last 

At  length  she  heaved  a  deep  sigh ;  and  from  some  convulsive 
motions,  appeared  to  be  troubled  in  her  sleep.  Her  agitation  in- 
creased, accompanied  by  an  indistinct  moaning.  One  of  ter  com* 
panions,  remembering  the  physician's  instructions,  endeavored  to 
loll  her  by  singing,  in  a  low  voice,  a  tender  little  air,  which  was 
a  particular  favorite  of  Annette's.  Probably  it  had  some  connec- 
tion in  her  mind  with  her  own  story ;  for  every  fond  girl  has  some 
ditty  of  the  kind,  linked  in  her  thoughts  with  sweet  and  sad  re- 
membroncep 

As  she  sang,  the  agitation  of  Annette  subsided.     A  streak  of 
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the  occurrences  of  the  preceding  day  had  passed  awmj  from  hn 
inin<l  as  though  they  had  heen  the  mere  illnaiona  of  her  {sdct. 
She  nwo  melancholy  and  abstracted,  and  an  she  dressed  herselil 
was  heard  to  sing  one  of  her  plaintive  ballads.  When  she  en- 
tered the  ])arlor,  her  eyes  were  swollen  with  weeping.  She  heard 
Eugene's  voice  without,  and  started ;  passed  her  hand  across  her 
forehead,  and  stood  musing,  like  one  endeavoring  to  recall  a 
dream.  Eugene  entered  the  room,  and  advanced  towards  her ;  da 
lookc<l  at  him  with  an  eager,  searching  look,  marmnred  some  in- 
distinct words,  and,  before  he  could  reach  her,  sank  apon  the  floor. 

She  rela|)sed  into  a  wild  and  unsettled  state  of  mind ;  bat  now 
tliat  the  first  sho(*k  was  over,  the  physician  ordered  that  Eugene 
fHouIiI  keep  continually  in  her  sight.  Sometimes  she  did  not 
know  him ;  at  other  times  she  would  talk  to  him  as  if  he  were 
guin^  to  sea,  and  wouM  implore  him  not  to  part  from  her  in  an- 
ger ;  anil  when  he  was  not  present,  she  would  speak  of  him  as  if 
buried  in  the  ocean,  and  would  sit,  with  clasjied  hands,  looking 
u^xm  the  ground,  the  picture  of  despair. 

As  the  agitation  of  her  feelings  subsided,  and  her  frame  re- 
covered fn)m  the  shock  it  had  received,  she  became  more  placid 
an«l  coherent.  Eugene  kept  almost  continually  near  her.  He 
formed  the  real  object  round  which  her  scattered  ideas  once  more 
gathered,  and  which  linked  them  once  more  with  the  realities  of 
life.  But  her  changeful  disorder  now  appeared  to  take  a  new 
turn.  She  became  languid  and  inert,  and  would  sit  for  honn 
silent,  and  almost  in  a  state  of  lethargy.  If  roused  from  thii 
Btu[K)r,  it  seemed  as  if  her  mind  would  make  some  attempt  to 
follow  up  a  train  of  thought,  but  would  soon  become  confused 
She  would  regard  every  one  that  approached  her  with  an  anxioof 
%ud  inquiring  eye,  that  seemed  continually  to  disappoint  itseU 
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Sometimes,  as  her  lover  sat  holding  her  hand,  she  would  look 
pensively  in  his  faoe  without  saying  a  word,  until  his  heart  was 
overcome ;  and  after  these  transient  fits  of  intellectual  exertion 
she  would  sink  again  into  lethargy. 

By  degrees  this  stupor  increased ;  her  mind  appeared  to  have 
snhsided  into  a  stagnant  and  almost  deathlike  calm.  For  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  her  eyes  were  closed ;  her  face  was  almost 
as  fixed  and  passionless  as  that  of  a  corpse.  She  no  longer  took 
any  notice  of  surrounding  objects.  There  was  an  awfulness  in 
this  tranqmlHty  that  filled  her  friends  with  apprehensions.  The 
physician  ordered  that  she  should  be  kept  perfectly  quiet ;  or 
that,  if  she  evinced  any  agitation,  she  should  be  gently  lulled, 
like  a  child,  by  some  favorite  tune. 

She  remained  in  this  state  for  hours,  hardly  seeming  to  breathe, 
and  apparently  sinking  into  the  sleep  of  death.  Her  chamber 
was  profoundly  still.  The  attendants  moved  about  it  with  noise- 
less tread ;  every  thing  was  communicated  by  signs  and  whispers. 
Her  lover  sat  by  her  side  watching  her  with  painful  anxiety,  and 
fearing  every  breath  which  stole  from  her  pale  lips  would  be  the 
last 

At  length  she  heaved  a  deep  sigh ;  and  from  some  convulsive 
motions,  appeared  to  be  troubled  in  her  sleep.  Her  agitation  in- 
creased, accompanied  by  an  indistinct  moaning.  One  of  tier  com* 
panions,  remembering  the  physician's  instructions,  endeavored  to 
loll  her  by  singing,  in  a  low  voice,  a  tender  little  air,  which  was 
a  particular  favorite  of  Annette's.  Probably  it  had  some  connec- 
tion in  her  mind  with  her  own  story ;  for  every  fond  girl  has  some 
ditty  of  the  kind,  linked  in  her  thoughts  with  sweet  and  sad  re- 
membrances 

As  she  sang,  the  agitation  of  Annette  subsided.     A  streak  of 
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faint  color  cuue  into  her  cheeks ;  her  eyelids  heramft  swollen  with 
rising  tesrs,  which  trembled  there  for  a  moment,  and  then,  iiteal- 
ing  forth,  cuarBed  down  her  pallid  cheek.  When  the  song  wm 
onileii,  fthe  opened  her  eves,  and  looked  about  her,  as  one  awak- 
ing in  a  strange  place. 

**  Oh  Eugene !  Eugene !  **  said  she,  **  it  seems  as  if  I  han 
had  a  long  and  dismal  dream :  what  has  happened,  and  what  hsi 
been  the  matter  with  me  t  ** 

The  questions  were  embarrassing ;  and  before  thej  coold  be 
answered,  the  physician,  who  was  in  the  next  room,  entered.  She 
took  him  by  the  hand,  looked  up  in  his  iace,  and  made  the  same 
inquiry.  He  endeavored  to  pot  her  off  with  some  evasire  an- 
Kwer ; — *'  No,  no  I  "  crie«l  she,  "  I  know  I  have  been  ill,  and  I  have 
Ik-cii  dreaming  strangely.  I  thought  Eugene  had  left  us— «nd 
that  he  had  gone  to  sea— and  that— and  that  he  was  drowned  !— 
Kut  lie  fuu  ))een  to  sea !  **  added  she  earnestly,  as  nnndlet'tion  kept 
ihishing  u{H)u  her,  *'  and  he  has  been  wrecked — and  we  were  all 
so  wretched — and  )ie  came  home  again  one  bright  morning — and 
— Oh !  **  said  she,  pressing  her  hand  against  her  forehead  with  a 
sickly  smile,  '*  I  m.h;  how  it  is ;  all  has  not  been  right  here.  I  he- 
gin  U)  recollect — but  it  is  all  past  now — Eugene  is  here!  and  his 
mother  is  happy — and  we  will  never — ^never  part  again — shall 
we,  Eugene?" 

She  sunk  back  in  her  chair  exhausted ;  the  tears  streamed 
down  her  cheeks.  Her  com|)auions  hovered  round  her,  not  know- 
ing what  to  make  of  this  sudden  dawn  of  reason.  Her  lover 
sobbed  aloud.  She  o{)ened  her  eyes  again,  and  looked  upon  them 
with  an  air  of  the  sweetest  acknowledgment.  *'You  are  all  so 
goofl  to  me ! ''  said  she,  faintly. 

The   physician   drew  the  father  aside.      ^Yoor  daoghters 
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mind  is  restored,**  said  he ;  ^*  she  is  sensible  that  she  has  been  de- 
ranged ;  she  is  growing  conscious  of  the  past,  and  conscious  01 
the  present.  All  that  now  remains  is  to  keep  her  calm  and  quiet 
until  her  health  is  re-established,  and  then  let  her  be  married,  in 
God's  name !  ** 

'*  The  wedding  took  place,"  continued  the  good  priest,  "  bat  a 
short  time  since ;  they  were  here  at  the  last  ftte  during  their 
honey-moon,  and  a  handsomer  and  happier  couple  was  not  to  be 
seen  as  they  danced  under  yonder  trees.  The  young  man,  his 
wife,  and  mother,  now  live  on  a  fine  farm  at  Pont  L*£yeque ;  and 
that  model  of  a  ship  which  you  see  yonder,  with  white  flowers 
wreathed  round  it,  is  Annette's  offering  of  thanks  to  our  Jjady  of 
Orace,  for  having  listened  to  her  prayers,  and  protected  her  lover 
in  the  hour  of  periL" 


The  captain  having  finished,  there  was  a  momentary  silence. 
The  tender-hearted  Lady  lillycraft,  who  knew  the  story  by 
heart,  had  led  the  way  in  weeping,  and  indeed  often  began  to 
shed  tears  before  they  came  to  the  right  place. 

The  fair  JuUa  was  a  little  flurried  at  the  passage  where  wed* 
ding  preparations  were  mentioned ;  but  the  auditor  most  affected 
was  the  simple  Phoebe  Wilkins.  She  had  gradually  dropped  her 
work  in  her  lap,  and  sat  sobbing  through  the  latter  part  of  the 
story,  until  towards  the  end,  when  the  happy  reverse  had  nearly 
produced  another  scene  of  hysterics.  **  Go,  take  this  case  to  my 
room  again,  child,"  said  Lady  Lillycraft  kindly,  ^*  and  don't  cry 
so  much." 

*^  I  won't,  an't  please  your  ladyship,  if  I  can  help  it ; — bot 
Fm  glad  they  made  all  up  again,  and  were  married  I " 
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By  the  way,  the  awe  of  this  lordom  *iMM^|  begim  iq  xukf 
•oine  talk  in  the  hooBehold,  eepeciallj  among  certain  little  laJio. 
not  far  in  their  teens,  of  whom  she  has  made  confidants.  She  is 
a  great  favorite  with  them  all,  bat  particniarlj  so  since  she  hai 
riinti«lvd  to  them  her  love  secrets.  Thej  enter  into  her  ouncerns 
with  all  the  violent  zeal  and  overwhelming  Bjmpmthj  with  whkh 
little  lioarding-flchool  ladies  engage  in  the  politics  of  a  love  afiair. 

1  have  noticed  them  frequently  clostexing  abont  her  in  prirate 
oonrerencesy  or  walking  up  and  down  the  garden  terrace  under 
my  window,  listening  to  some  long  and  dolorooa  story  of  her 
afflictions ;  of  which  I  could  now  and  then  distinguish  the  ever- 
recurring  phrases  *^  sa}'s  he,"  and  **  says  she." 

I  accidentally  interrupted  one  of  these  little  councils  of  war, 
when  tbey  were  all  hiid(lle<l  together  under  a  tree,  and  seemed  to 
be  earnestly  considerin*^  s«)me  interesting  document.  The  flutter 
at  my  approach  showed  that  there  were  some  secrets  under  difl- 
cussiun ;  and  I  (>b8i>r\'ed  the  dini'onsolate  Phoebe  crumpling  into 
her  b<)8()m  either  a  love-letter  or  an  old  valentine,  and  brushing 
awav  the  tears  from  her  cheeks. 

The  fi^rl  is  a  good  girl,  of  a  soil,  melting  nature,  and  shovi 
her  concern  at  the  cruelty  of  her  lover  only  in  tears  and  drooping 
looks ;  but  witli  the  little  ladies  who  have  espoused  her  cause,  it 
sparkles  up  into  fiery  indignation :  and  I  have  noticed  on  Sunday 
many  a  glance  darted  at  the  pew  of  the  Tibbets*8,  enoogh  evei 
to  melt  down  the  silver  buttons  on  old  Beady-Money's  jnckeL 


TRAVELLING. 

A  citlaeD,  Ibr  reerefttioB  Bak«, 

To  Me  the  coaBtrj  would  e  Jonniej  take 

Some  doun  mile,  or  rery  little  more; 

lUdng  hie  leeve  with  Meads  two  months  helm 

With  drinking  heelths,  and  shaking  hj  the  head, 

As  he  had  trsTsil^d  to  some  new-found  land. 

Dooxoa  Msaan  Hav.  1600. 

The  Sqnire  has  lately  received  another  shock  in  the  saddle,  and 
been  almost  unseated  by  his  marplot  neighbor,  the  indefatigable 
Mr.  Faddy,  who  rides  his  jog-trot  hobby  with  equal  zeal ;  and  is 
so  bent  apon  improving  and  reforming  the  neighborhood,  that  the 
Squire  thinks,  in  a  little  while,  it  will  be  scarce  worth  living  in. 
The  enormity  that  has  thus  discomposed  my  worthy  host,  is  an 
attempt  of  the  manufacturer  to  have  a  line  of  coaches  established, 
that  shall  diverge  from  the  old  route,  and  pass  through  the  neigh- 
boring village. 

I  believe  I  have  mentioned  that  the  Hall  is  situated  in  a  re* 
tired  part  of  the  country,  at  a  distance  from  any  great  coach  road ; 
insomuch  that  the  arrival  of  a  traveller  is  apt  to  make  every  one 
look  out  of  the  window,  and  to  cause  some  talk  among  the  ale- 
drinkers  at  the  little  inn.  I  was  at  a  loss,  therefore,  to  aorount 
(or  the  SquireTs  indignation  at  a  measure  apparently  fraught  with 
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convenience  and  advanUge,  iintO  I  fimnd  that  the  oonTeuieuca 
of  travelling  were  among  his  greatest  grierances. 

In  fact,  he  rails  against  stage-coaches^  post-chaises,  and  torn 
-fiiktf  roadn,  as  serious  causes  of  the  cormptlon  of  £nglish  ronl 
manners.  They  have  given  facilities,  he  says,  to  every  hum-dniin 
citizen  to  trundle  his  family  about  the  kingdom,  and  have  sent 
the  follies  and  fajthions  of  town  whirling,  in  coach-loads,  to  iha 
remotest  (mrta  of  the  island.  The  whole  coontry,  he  says,  if 
traversed  by  these  flying  cargoes;  every  by*road  is  explored  by 
enterprising  tourists  from  Cheapside  and  the  Pooltrv,  and  evert 
fi;entleman'H  park  and  lawns  invaded  by  cockney  aketchers  <rf  botk 
sexes,  with  iN)rtaMe  chairs  and  portfolios  for  drawing. 

He  lainciits  over  this  as  destroying  the  charm  of  privacy,  and 
interrupt iiij;  the  quiet  of  country  life;  but  more  especially  S8 
affii'tiii*:  the  .simplicity  of  the  |)easantry,  and  filling  their  heads 
with  half-city  notions.  A  great  coach  inn,  he  says,  is  enough  to 
ruin  the  manners  of  a  whole  village.  It  creates  a  horde  of  sou 
and  idlers ;  makes  gaj^ers  and  gazers  and  newsmongers  of  the 
commtm  jH^ople,  and  knowing  jockeys  of  the  country  bumpkins. 

The  Squire  has  something  of  the  old  feudal  feeling.  He 
looks  back  with  rejj:ret  to  the  "good  old  times,**  when  journeys 
were  onlv  made  on  horseback,  and  the  extraordinarv  difficulties 
of  travellini^,  owing  to  bad  roads,  bad  accommodations,  and  high- 
way robbers,  seemed  to  separate  each  village  and  hamlet  from  the 
rest  uf  the  world.  The  lord  of  the  manor  was  then  a  kind  of 
monarch  in  the  little  realm  around  him.  He  held  his  court  in 
his  i)aternal  hall,  and  was  looked  up  to  with  almost  as  much  loy- 
alty and  deference  as  the  king  himself.  Every  neighborhood  wai 
a  little  world  witliin  itself,  having  its  local  manners  and  customs, 
its  loi-al  history  and  local  opinions.    The  inhabitants  were  fbndei 
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of  their  homes,  and  thought  less  of  wandering.  It  was  looked 
apon  as  an  expedition  to  travel  out  of  sight  of  the  parish  steeple ; 
and  a  man  that  had  heen  to  London  was  a  village  oracle  for  the 
rest  of  his  life. 

What  a  difference  hetween  the  mode  of  travelling  in  those 
days  and  at  present!  At  that  time,  when  a  gentleman  went 
on  a  distant  visit,  he  sallied  forth  like  a  knight-errant  on  an  en- 
terprise, and  every  family  excursion  was  a  pageant.  How  splen- 
did and  fanciful  must  one  of  those  domestic  cavalcades  have  heen, 
where  the  beautiful  dames  were  mounted  on  palfreys  magnifi- 
cently caparisoned,  with  embroidered  harness,  all  tinkling  with 
silver  bells;  attended  by  cavaliers  richly  attired  on  prancing 
steeds,  and  followed  by  pages  and  serving-men,  as  we  see  them 
represented  in  old  tapestry.  The  gentry,  as  they  travelled  about 
in  those  days,  were  like  moving  pictures.  They  delighted  the 
eyes  and  awakened  the  admiration  of  the  common  people,  and 
passed  before  them  like  superior  beings ;  and  indeed  they  were 
80 ;  there  was  a  hardy  and  healthful  exercise  connected  with  this 
equestrian  style,  that  made  them  generous  and  noble. 

In  bis  fendness  for  the  old  style  of  travelling,  the  Squire 
makes  most  of  his  journeys  on  horseback,  though  he  laments  the 
modem  deficiency  of  incident  on  the  road,  from  the  want  of  fel- 
low-wayfarers, and  the  rapidity  with  which  every  one  else  is 
whirled  along  in  coaches  and  post-chaises^  In  the  "  good  old 
times,"  on  the  contrary,  a  cavalier  jogged  on  through  bog  and 
aiire,  from  town  to  town,  and  hamlet  to  hamlet,  conversing  with 
friars  and  franklens,  and  all  other  chance  companions  of  the 
mad ;  beguiling  the  way  with  travellers^  tales,  which  then  were 
truly  wonderful,  for  every  thing  beyond  one*s  neighborhood  was 
fall  of  marvel  and  nHnaoce;  stopping  at  night  at  some  ^bostel,^ 
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where  the  hush  over  toe  door  proclaimed  good  wine,  or  a  prettj 
hostezts  made  bad  wine  palatable ;  meeting  at  aapper  with  tiarel- 
lers,  or  listening  to  the  song  or  merry  story  of  the  hoat,  who  wai 
gfnerall J  a  boon  companion,  and  presided  at  his  own  board ;  fiir. 
acxording  to  old  Toaser^s  **  Innholder*8  Poeaiey" 


**  At  ncakt  my  frieDd  who 
And  iittctb  with  bu  boil| 
Shan  both  be  rare  ofbetter  ebe«% 
And  'fcmpe  with  letter 


The  Squire  is  fond,  too,  of  stopping  at  those  inns  which  maj 
be  met  with,  here  and  there,  in  ancient  hooses  of  wood  and  plas 
ter,  or  calimanco  houses,  as  they  are  called  by  antiqnaries,  with 
deep  {Marches,  diamond-paned  bow-windows,  panelled  rooms,  and 
great  fireplaces.  He  will  prefer  them  to  more  spacious  and  mod- 
ern inns,  and  would  cheerfully  put  up  with  bad  cheer  and  bad 
aLVoiiini<j«lations  in  the  gratificatiun  of  his  hnmor.  They  gi^e 
him,  lie  sa\'8,  the  feeling  of  old  times,  insomuch  that  he  almost 
exi>ects,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  to  see  some  party  of  weary 
travellers  ride  up  to  the  door,  with  plumes  and  mantles,  trunk- 
hose,  wide  boots,  and  long  rapiers. 

The  good  Squire*8  remarks  brought  to  mind  a  visit  I  once 
paid  to  the  Tabard  Inn,  famous  for  being  the  place  of  assemblage 
whence  Cbaucefs  pilgrims  set  forth  for  Canterbury.  It  is  in  th» 
borough  of  Southwark,  not  far  from  London  Bridge,  and  beaii» 
at  present,  the  name  of  ''  the  Talbot**  It  has  sadly  declined  is 
dignity  since  the  days  of  Chaucer,  being  a  mere  rendezvous  and 
packing-place  of  the  great  wagons  that  travel  into  Kent.  The 
court-yard,  which  was  anciently  the  mustering-pUoe  of  the  ffl* 
grims  previous  to  their  departore,  was  now  lumbered  with  b^p 
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wagons.  Crates,  boxes,  hampers,  and  baskets,  containing  the 
good  things  of  town  and  country,  were  piled  about  them ;  while, 
among  the  straw  and  litter,  the  motherly  hens  scratched  and 
clucked,  with  their  hungry  broods  at  their  heels.  Instead  of 
Chaucer's  motley  and  splendid  throng,  I  only  saw  a  group  of 
wagoners  and  stable-boys  enjoying  a  circulating  pot  of  ale; 
while  a  long-bodied  dog  sat  by,  with  head  on  one  side,  ear  cocked 
up,  and  wistful  gaze,  as  if  waiting  for  his  turn  at  the  tankard. 

Notwithstanding  this  grievous  declension,  however,  I  was 
gratified  at  perceiving,  that  the  present  occupants  were  not  un« 
conscious  of  the  poetical  renown  of  their  mansion.  An  inscrip- 
tion over  the  gateway  proclaimed  it  to  be  the  inn  where  Chaucer's 
pilgrims  slept  on  the  night  previous  to  their  departure,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  yard  was  a  magnificent  sign,  representing  them  in 
the  act  of  sallying  forth.  I  was  pleased,  too,  at  noticing,  that 
though  the  present  inn  was  comparatively  modem,  the  form  of 
the  old  inn  was  preserved.  There  were  galleries  round  the  yard, 
as  in  old  times,  on  which  opened  the  chambers  of  the  guests.  To 
these  ancient  inns  have  antiquaries  ascribed  the  present  forms  of 
our  theatres.  Plays  were  originally  acted  in  the  inn-yards.  The 
guests  lolled  over  the  galleries,  which  answered  to  our  modem 
dress-circle ;  the  critical  noob  clustered  in  the  yard  instead  of  the 
pit ;  and  the  groups  gaong  from  the  garret  windows,  were  no  bad 
representatives  of  the  gods  of  the  shilling  gallery.  When,  there- 
fore, the  drama  grew  important  enough  to  have  a  house  of  its 
own,  the  architects  took  a  hint  for  its  constraction,  from  the  yard 
pf  the  ancient  "hos^." 

I  was  so  well  pleased  at  finding  these  remembrances  of  Chau 
cer  and  his  poem,  that  I  ordered  my  dinner  in  the« little  parlor  of 
the  Talbot*    Whilst  it  was  preparing,  I  sat  at  the  window,  musing 
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and  gaxing  into  the  coart-y ard,  uid  oonjoring  ap  rccbUectioDi  d 
tlie  scenes  depictetl  in  such  lively  colon  bj  the  poet,  ontiL  bf 
tif^rii*s,   Imxes  lialea,  and  hjunpera,  bojBi  wmgonersi  and  dogs. 
fa<ii'<i  fmm  night,  and  my  fancy  peopled  the  place  with  the  mode} 
lhn»n^'  ut  (.  anterbury  pilgrims.    The  galleries  once  more  swsnned 
with  idlv  gazvra,  in  the  rich  dresses  of  Chaucer's  time,  and  the 
nholf  i-avalcade  seemed  to  pass  before  me.    There  was  the  statdj 
kiiiL*'lit  un  bo)ier  steed,  who  had  ridden  in  Christendom  and  hear 
theiiesso,  aii^i  had  '*  fuughten  for  our  faith  at  Tramissene ;  "—and 
his  fkin,  the  youn^  squire,  a  lover,  and  a  lusty   bachelor,  with 
curle^l  lucks  and  gay  embroidery ;  a  bold  nder,  a  dancer,  and  i 
writer  of  verscfi,  singing  and  fluting  all  day  long,  and  *'  fresh  » 
t\w  niMiith  of  Mav;" — and  his  "knot-headed"  veoman;  a  bold 
forej^tcr,   in    ^reen,   witli  horn,   and   liaudrick,   and    dagger;  i 
mi*^hty  Uiw  in  liand,  and  a  sheaf  of  peacock  arrows  shining  be- 
m-atli  Ills  Whi — anil  the  coy,  smiling,  simple  nun,  with  her  gnj 
eyes,  Iit.T  Mnall  red  mi>uth  and  fair  forehead,  her  dainty  person 
clad  in  fcatly  cluak  and  "'ypinched  wimple,"  her  coral  beadi 
a)H)nt  licr  arm,  her  golden  bnxKh  with  a  love  motto,   and  her 
prcttv  oath  *' hv  Saint  Elov;" — and  the  merchant,  solenm  ii 
bpcooh  and  high  on  horse,  with  forked  beard  and   **•  Flatmdrish 
bcvcr  hat  ;** — and  the  lusty  monk,  "full  fat  and  in  good  point,** 
wiih   berry  brown    palfrey,   his    hfxxl   fastened    with   gold  pin, 
wrought  with  a  love-knot,  his  bald  head  shining  like  glass,  and 
bis  face  glistening  as  though  it  hail  been  anointed ;  and  the  lean, 
logical,  sententious,  clerke  of  Oxenforde,  upon  his  balf-star%'ed, 
Bcholarlikc  horse  ; — and  the  Iwwsing  sompnour,  with  fiery-cbtrub 
face,  all  knobbed  with  pimples,  an  eater  of  garlic  and  onions, 
and  drinker  of  "strong  wine,  red  as  blood,"  that  carried  a  cake 
lor  a  buckleri  and  babbled  Latin  in  his  cups ;  of  whoaa  brim 
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stone  visage  "  children  were  sore  aferd ; " — and  the  bnxom  wife 
of  Bath,  the  widow  of  five  husbands,  upon  her  ambling  nag, 
with  her  hat  broad  as  a  buckler,  her  red  stockings  and  sharp 
spurs ; — and  the  slender,  choleric  reeve  of  Norfolk,  bestriding  his 
good  gray  stot ;  with  close-shaven  beard,  his  hair  cropped  round 
his  cjars ;  long,  lean,  calfless  legs  and  a  rusty  blade  by  his  side, — 
mnd  the  jolly  Limitour,  with  lisping  tongue  and  twinkling  eye, 
well  beloved  of  franklens  and  housewives,  a  great  promoter  ot 
marriages  among  young  women,  known  at  the  taverns  in  every 
town,  and  by  every  "  hosteler  and  gay  tapstere.*'  In  short,  be- 
fore I  was  roused  from  my  revery  by  the  less  poetical,  but  more 
substantial  apparition  of  a  smoking  beef-steak,  I  had  seen  the 
whole  cavalcade  issue  forth  from  the  hostel-gate,  with  the  brawny, 
double-jointed,  red-haired  miller,  playing  the  bagpipes  before 
them,  and  the  ancient  host  of  the  Tabard  giving  them  his  fare- 
well Gk>d-send  to  Canterbury. 

When  I  told  the  Squire  of  the  existence  of  this  legitimate 
descendant  of  the  ancient  Tabard  Inn,  his  eyes  absolutely  glis- 
tened with  delight.  He  determined  to  hunt  it  up  the  very  first 
time  he  visited  London,  and  to  eat  a  dinner  there,  and  drink  a 
cup  of  mine  host's  best  wine,  in  memory  of  old  Chaucer.  The 
general,  who  happened  to  be  present,  immediately  begged  to  be 
of  the  party,  for  he  liked  to  encourage  these  long-established 
booses,  as  they  are  apt  to  hare  choice  old  wines. 


POPULAR  SUPERSTITIONS. 


Fuywell  rawanh  aad  IUiImi 

Good  boiiMwlT«t  Mnr  bmj  hj; 
For  BOW  ft>wl«  datt  la  daliits 

Do  fkre  as  well  m  thej : 
And  though  thej  sweepe  their  hoarths  M> 

Than  nulds  were  woat  to  doe, 
Vet  wh«»  uf  late  for  deaaliaeete 

Fiads  iizpence  la  her  akooe? 

Bbbop  Ooi 


i  HAVB  mei.tioned  the  Sqaire*8  fondness  for  the  manrelloas,  ipd 
his  predilection  for  legends  and  romances.  His  library  oontainf 
a  carious  collection  of  old  works  of  this  kind,  which  bear  efi 
dent  marks  of  having  been  much  read.  In  his  great  love  for  all 
that  is  antiquated,  he  cherishes  popular  superstitions,  and  listen^ 
with  very  grave  attention,  to  every  tale,  however  strange;  m 
that,  through  his  countenance,  the  household,  and,  indeed,  tht 
whole  neighborhood,  is  well  stocked  with  wonderfal  storieii ;  and 
if  ever  a  doubt  is  expressed  of  any  one  of  them,  the  narrator  wiD 
generally  observe,  that  ''  the  Squire  thinks  there*s  something 
in  it." 

The  Hall  of  course  comes  in  for  its  share,  the  common  peopis 
having  always  a  propensity  to  furnish  a  great  snperannoated  build- 
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ing  of  U  kind  with  sapernatural  inhabitants.  The  gloomy  gal« 
lenes  of  %uch  old  fiunily  mansions ;  the  stately  chambers,  adorned 
with  grotesque  carvings  and  faded  paintings ;  the  sounds  thai 
raguely  echo  about  them  ;  the  moaning  of  the  wind ;  the  cries  of 
rooks  and  ravens  from  the  trees  and  chimney-tops ;  all  produce  a 
state  of  mind  favorable  to  superstitious  iancies. 

In  one  chamber  of  the  Hall,  just  opposite  a  door  which  opens 
upon  a  dusky  passage,  there  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  a  warrior 
in  armor ;  when,  on  suddenly  turning  into  the  passage,  I  have 
caught  a  sight  of  the  portrait,  thrown  into  strong  relief  by  the 
dark  panelling  against  which  it  hangs,  I  have  more  than  once 
been  startled,  as  though  it  were  a  figure  advancing  towards  me. 

To  superstitious  minds,  therefore,  predisposed  by  the  strange 
and  melancholy  stories  connected  with  family  paintings,  it  needs 
but  little  stretch  of  fancy,  on  a  moonlight  night,  or  by  the  flick- 
ering light  of  a  candle,  to  set  the  old  pictures  on  the  walls  in  mo- 
tion, sweeping  in  their  robes  and  trains  about  the  galleries. 

The  Squire  confesses  that  he  used  to  take  a  pleasure  in  his 
younger  days  in  setting  marvellous  stories  afloat,  and  connecting 
them  with  the  lonely  and  peculiar  places  of  the  neighborhood. 
YHienever  he  read  any  legend  of  a  striking  nature,  he  endeavored 
to  transplant  it,  and  give  it  a  local  habitation  among  the  scenes 
of  his  boyhood.  Many  of  these  stories  took  root,  and  he  says  he 
la  often  amused  with  the  odd  shapes  in  which  they  come  back  to 
him  in  some  old  woman*s  narrative,  after  they  have  been  circu- 
lating for  years  among  the  peasantry,  and  undergoing  rustic  addi* 
tions  and  amendments.  Among  these  may  doubtless  be  numbered 
that  of  the  crusader's  ghost,  which  I  have  mentioned  in  the  ac- 
count of  my  Christmas  visit ;  and  another  about  the  hard-riding 
vquire  of  yore,  the  family  Nimiod,  who  is  sometimes  heard  oa 
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Btanny  m  inter  nights,  galloping,  with  hound  and  horn,  orer  a  wiU 
moor  a  few  miles  distant  from  the  HalL  Thia  I  apprdiend  to 
have  had  its  origin  in  the  famoos  story  of  the  wild  huntsman,  tbs 
favorite  goblin  in  German  tales ;  thoogh,  by  the  by,  as  I  was  talk* 
ing  on  the  subject  with  Master  Simon,  the  other  erening  in  the 
dark  avenue,  he  hinted  that  he  had  himself  once  or  twice  heard 
Olid  sounds  at  night,  very  like  a  pack  of  honnds  in  cry ;  and  thil 
once,  as  he  was  returning  rather  late  from  i  banting  dinner,  hs 
had  seen  a  strange  figure  galloping  along  this  same  moor ;  bat  as 
he  was  riding  rather  fast  at  the  time,  and  in  a  harry  to  get  home^ 
he  did  not  stop  to  ascertain  what  it  was. 

Popular  superstitions  are  fast  fading  away  in  England,  owing 
to  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  the  bustling  intercoune 
kept  up  throughout  the  country:  still  they  have  their  strongholds 
and  lingering  places,  and  a  retired  neighborhood  like  this  is  ^ 
to  be  one  of  them.  The  parson  tells  me  that  he  meets  with  many 
traditional  beliefs  and  notions  among  the  common  people,  which 
he  has  been  able  to  draw  from  them  in  the  coarse  of  familiar  con- 
versation, though  they  are  rather  shy  of  avowing  them  to  stran- 
gers, and  particularly  to  "  the  gentry,**  who  are  apt  to  laugh  at 
them.  He  says  there  are  several  of  his  old  parishioners  who 
remember  when  the  village  had  its  bar-guest,  or  bar-ghost;  a 
spirit  supposed  to  belong  to  a  lown  or  Tillage,  and  to  predict  any 
impending  misfortune  by  midnight  shrieks  and  wailings.  The 
last  time  it  was  heard  was  just  before  the  death  of  Mr.  Brace> 
bridge's  father,  who  was  much  beloved  throug^ut  the  nei^bor- 
hood ;  though  there  are  not  wanting  some  obstinate  nnbelievers, 
who  insisted  that  it  was  nothing  but  the  howling  of  a  watch-dc^. 
I  have  been  greatly  delighted,  however,  at  meeting  with  some 
traces  of  my  old  favorite,  Robin  Goodfellow,  though  ^mder  a  difr 
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Ferent  appellation  from  any  oi  Uiuse  by  which  I  hare  hereto* 
for^  heard  him  called.  The  parson  assures  me  that  many  of  the 
peasantry  believe  in  household  goblins,  called  Dobbies,  which 
live  about  particular  farms  and  houses,  in  the  same  way  that 
Bobin  Groodfellow  did  of  old.  Sometimes  they  haunt  the  barns 
and  outhouses,  and  now  and  then  will  assist  the  farmer  wonder- 
fiilly,  by  getting  in  all  his  hay  or  com  in  a  single  night.  In  gen- 
eral, however,  they  prefer  to  live  within  doors,  and  are  fotfd  of 
keeping  about  the  great  iiearths,  and  basking  at  night,  after  the 
family  have  gone  to  bed,  by  the  gbwing  embers.  When  put  in 
particular  good  humor  by  the  warmth  of  their  lodgings,  and  the 
tidiness  of  the  housemaids,  they  will  overcome  their  natural  lazi* 
ness,  and  do  a  vast  deal  of  household  work  before  morning; 
churning  the  cream,  brewing  the  beer,  or  spinning  all  the  good 
dame's  flax.  All  this  is  precisely  the  conduct  of  Bobin  Ghx)dfel* 
low,  described  so  charmingly  by  Milton  : 

**  TellB  how  the  dnidgiDg  goblin  sweat 
To  earn  his  cream-bowl  duly  aet. 
When  in  one  night,  ere  glimpae  of  mom. 
Bib  shadowy  flail  had  threshed  the  oom 
That  ten  day  laborers  coold  not  end ; 
Then  lays  him  down  the  labber-fiand, 
And  stretoh'd  oat  til  the  ohimnej't  length 
Basks  at  the  fire  his  hairy  strength, 
And  crop-full,  oat  of  door  he  flings 
Ere  the  first  cock  his  matin  rings." 

But  beside  these  household  Dobbies,  there  are  others  of  a 
3iore  gloomy  and  unsocial  nature,  which  keep  about  lonely  bams, 
%t  a  distance  from  any  dwelling^ouse,  or  about  ruins  and  old 
bridges.     TLese  are  full  of  mischievous,  and  often  malignant 
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tricks,  Aiid  are  fond  of  pUying  pnuiks  apcm  benigbted  travdlenL 
There  is  a  story,  among  the  old  people,  of  one  which  haimt«d  a 
ruined  mill,  just  by  a  bridge  that  crosses  a  small  stream ;  hoir 
that  late  one  night,  as  a  traveller  was  passing  on  horseback,  tho 
goblin  jumped  up  behind  him,  and  grasped  him  so  close  nxmd 
the  body  that  he  had  no  power  to  help  himself^  but  expected  to  be 
squeeze<l  to  death :  luckily  his  heels  were  loose,  with  which  he 
plied  the  sides  of  his  steed,  and  was  carried,  with  the  wonderfU 
instinct  of  a  traveller's  horse,  straight  to  the  village  inn.  Had 
the  inn  been  at  any  greater  distance,  there  is  no  doabt  bat  he 
would  have  been  strangled  to  death ;  as  it  was,  the  good  petals 
were  a  long  time  in  bringing  him  to  his  senses,  and  it  was  re- 
marked that  the  first  sign  he  showed  of  returning  consciousness, 
was  to  call  for  a  l)ottom  of  brandy. 

These  miscrhicvous  Dobbies  bear  much  resemblance  in  their 
natures  and  habits  to  the  sprites  which  Heywood,  in  his  Heirar 
chie,  calls  pugs  or  hogoblins : 


Their  dwellings  be 


In  corners  of  old  houses  least  frequented, 
Or  beneath  stacks  of  wood,  and  these  conTented, 
Make  fearful  noise  in  butteries  and  in  dairies ; 
Robin  Goodfellow  some,  some  call  them  fairiei^ 
In  solltarie  rooms  these  nproret  keep, 
And  beate  at  doores  to  wake  men  from  their  slepa, 
Seeming  to  force  lockes,  be  they  nere  so  strongs 
And  keeping  Christmaase  gambols  all  night  long. 
Pots,  glasses^  trenchers,  dishes,  pannes,  and  kettles 
They  will  make  dance  about  the  shehres  and  setdei^ 
As  if  about  the  kitchen  tost  and  oasl^ 
Yet  in  the  morning  nothing  found  misplae^ 
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Otiien  flach  hoiisoa  to  their  nae  hmtB  fitted 

In  which  base  mnrthen  have  been  once  committed. 

Some  have  their  fearfnl  habitations  taken 

In  desolate  houses,  min'd  and  forsaken.* 

In  the  acooant  of  oar  unfortunate  hawking  expedition,  I  men* 
tioned  an  instance  of  one  of  these  sprites  supposed  to  haunt  the 
mined  grange  that  stands  in  a  lonely  meadow,  and  has  a  remark* 
able  echa  The  parson  informs  me,  also,  of  a  belief  once  rery 
prevalent,  that  a  household  Dobbie  kept  about  the  old  farmhouse 
of  the  Tibbetses.  It  has  long  been  traditional,  he  says,  that  one 
of  these  good-natured  goblins  is  attached  to  the  Tibbets  family, 
and  came  with  them  when  they  moved  into  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try ;  for  it  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  these  household  sprites, 
that  they  attach  themselves  to  the  fortunes  of  certain  families, 
and  follow  them  in  all  their  removals. 

There  is  a  large  old-fashioned  fireplace  in  the  farmhouse, 
which  affords  fine  quarters  for  a  chimney-comer  sprite  that  likes 
to  lie  warm ;  especially  as  Ready-Money  Jack  keeps  up  rousing 
fires  in  the  winter  time.  '  The  old  people  of  the  village  recollect 
many  stories  about  this  goblin,  current  in  their  young  days.  It 
was  thought  to  have  brought  good  luck  to  the  house,  and  to  be  the 
reason  why  the  Tibbetses  were  always  beforehand  in  the  world : 
and  why  their  farm  was  always  in  better  order,  their  hay  got  in 
sooner,  and  their  com  better  stacked,  than  that  of  their  neighbors. 
The  present  Mrs.  Tibbets,  at  the  time  of  her  courtship,  had  a 
number  of  these  stories  told  her  by  the  country  gossips;  and 
^hen  married,  was  a  little  fearful  about  living  in  a  house  where 
Buch  a  hobgoblin  was  said  to  haunt :  Jack,  however,  who  has 
•Iways  treated  this  story  with  great  contempt,  assured  her  that 
here  was  no  spirit  kept  about  his  house  that  he  could  not  at  an^j 
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time  lay  in  tlie  Bed  Sea  with  one  flonriBh  of  his  codgd.  Still  lua 
wife  lu8  never  got  completely  oyer  her  notions  on  the  subject; 
bat  has  a  horse-shoe  nailed  on  the  threshold,  and  keeps  a  branch 
of  rauntry,  or  mountain-ash,  with  its  red  berries,  suspended  from 
one  of  the  great  beams  in  the  parlor — a  sure  protection  from  all 
evil  spirits. 

These  stories,  as  I  before  obserred,  are  fast  fsding  away,  and 
in  another  generation  or  two  will  probably  be  completely  forgot- 
ten. There  is  something,  however,  about  these  rural  superstitions 
extremely  pleasing  to  the  imagination ;  particularly  those  which 
relate  to  the  good-humored  race  of  household  demons,  and  indeed 
to  the  whole  fairy  mythology.  The  English  have  given  an  inex- 
pressible charm  to  these  superstitions,  by  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  associated  them  with  whatever  is  most  homefelt  and 
delightful  in  nature.  I  do  not  know  a  more  fascinating  race  of 
beings  than  these  little  fabled  people  who  haunted  the  southern 
sides  of  hills  and  mountains ;  lurked  in  flowers  and  about  foun- 
tain-heads ;  glided  through  keyholes  into  ancient  halls ;  watched 
over  fEirmhouses  and  dairies ;  danced  On  the  green  by  summer 
moonlight,  and  on  the  kitchen  hearth  in  winter.  They  accord 
with  the  nature  of  English  housekeeping  and  English  scenery. 
I  always  have  them  in  mind  when  I  see  a  fine  old  English  man- 
sion, with  its  wide  hall  and  spacious  kitchen ;  or  a  venerable 
farmhouse,  in  which  there  is  so  much  fireside  comfort  and  good 
housewifery.  There  was  something  of  national  character  in  their 
love  of  order  and  cleanliness ;  in  the  vigilance  with  which  they 
watched  over  the  economy  of  the  kitchen,  and  the  functions  of 
the  servants;  munificently  rewarding,  with  silver  sixpence  in 
shoe,  the  tidy  housemaid,  but  venting  their  direful  wrath,  in  mid* 
night  bobs  and  pinches,  upon  the  sluttish  dairymaid.     I  think  I 
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can  trace  the  good  effects  of  this  ancient  fairy  sway  over  boose- 
hold  concerns,  in  the  care  that  prevails  to  the  present  day  among 
English  hoosemaids,  to  put  their  kitchens  in  order  before  they  g« 
to  bed. 

I  have  said  that  these  fairy  superstitions  accord  with  the  na» 
tore  of  English  scenery.  They  suit  these  small  landscapes,  which 
are  divided  by  honeysuckle  hedges  into  sheltered  fields  and  mea- 
dows ;  where  the  grass  is  mingled  with  daisies,  butter-cups,  and 
hare-bells.  When  I  first  found  myself  among  English  scenery, 
I  was  continually  reminded  of  the  sweet  pastoral  images  which 
distinguish  their  fairy  mythology ;  and  when  for  the  first  time  a 
circle  in  the  grass  was  pointed  out  to  me  as  one  of  the  rings 
where  they  were  formerly  supposed  to  have  held  their  moonlight 
revels,  it  seemed  for  a  moment  as  if  fairy-land  were  no  longer  a 
fable.  Brown,  in  his  Britannia's  Pastorals,  gives  a  picture  of  the 
kind  of  scenery  to  which  I  allude : 


l€ 


A  pleasant  mead 


Where  fiuies  often  did  their  measures  tread , 
Which  in  the  meadows  make  such  circles  green 
As  if  with  garlands  it  had  crowned  been. 
Within  one  of  these  rounds  was  to  be  seen 
A  hillock  rise,  where  oft  the  fairy  queen 
At  twilight  sat" 

And  there  is  another  picture  of  the  same,  in  a  poem  ascribed  io 
Ben  Jonson : 

M  By  wells  and  rJls  in  meadows  green. 
We  nightly  dance  our  hey-dey  guise, 
And  to  our  fa  ly  king  and  queen 
We  chant  our  moonlight  minstrelsidSk* 

i5* 
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Indeed,  h  aeems  to  me,  that  the  older  British  poets,  with  thftt 
irae  feeling  for  nature  which  distingniBhes  them,  have  closely 
adhered  to  the  simple  and  familiar  imagery  which  they  foond  in 
these  popular  saperstitions ;  and  have  thus  given  to  their  fairy 
mythology  those  oontinoal  allosions  to  the  fiurmhoose  and  the 
dairy,  the  green  meadow  and  the  fdontain-head,  which  fill  onr 
minds  with  the  delightful  associations  of  rural  life.  It  is  curious 
to  observe  how  the  most  beautiful  fictions  have  their  origin  among 
the  rude  and  ignorant.  There  is  an  indescribable  charm  about 
the  illusions  with  which  chimerical  ignorance  once  clothed  every 
subject  These  twilight  views  of  nature  are  often  more  captivate 
ing  than  any  which  are  revealed  by  the  rays  of  enlightened  phi- 
losophy. The  most  accomplished  and  poetical  minds,  therefore, 
have  been  fain  to  search  back  into  the  accidental  conceptions  of 
what  are  termed  barbarous  ages,  and  to  dxtLW  from  them  their 
finest  imagery  and  machinery.  If  we  look  through  our  most 
admired  poets,  we  shall  find  that  their  minds  have  been  impreg- 
nated by  these  popular  fancies,  and  that  those  have  succeeded 
best  who  have  adhered  closest  to  the  simplicity  of  their  rustic 
originals.  Such  is  the  case  with  Shakspeare  in  his  Midsummer- 
Night's  Dream,  which  so  minutely  describes  the  employments 
and  amusements  of  fairies,  and  embodies  all  the  notions  concern- 
ing them  which  were  current  among  the  vulgar.  It  is  thus  that 
poetry  in  England  has  echoed  back  every  rustic  note,  softened 
into  perfect  melody ;  it  is  this  that  has  spread  ita  charms  over 
every-day  life,  displacing  nothing;  taking  things  as  it  found 
them ;  but  tinting  them  up  with  its  own  magical  hues,  unUl  every 
green  hill  and  fountain-head,  every  fresh  meadow,  nay,  every 
humble  flower,  is  full  of  song  and  story. 

I  am  dwelling  too  long,  perhaps,  upon  a  threadbare  subject  i 
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jet  it  brings  up  with  it  a  thousand  delicious  recollections  of  those 
happy  days  of  childhood,  when  the  imperfect  knowledge  I  have 
since  obtained  had  not  yet  dawned  upon  my  mind,  and  when  a 
fairy  tale  was  true  history  to  me.  I  have  often  been  so  trans 
portod  by  the  pleasure  of  these  recollections,  as  almost  to  wish  1 
had  been  bom  in  the  days  when  the  fictions  of  poetry  were  be- 
lieved. Even  now  I  cannot  look  upon  those  fanciful  creations  of 
ignorance  and  credulity,  without  a  lurking  regret  that  they  have 
all  passed  away.  The  experience  of  my  early  days  tells  me,  they 
were  sources  of  exquisite  delight;  and  I  sometimes  question 
whether  the  naturalist  who  can  dissect  the  flowers  of  the  fields 
receives  half  the  pleasure  from  contemplating  them,  that  he  did 
who  considered  them  the  abode  of  elves  and  fairies.  I  feel  con- 
vinced that  the  true  interests  and  solid  happiness  of  man  are  pro- 
moted by  the  advancement  of  truth ;  yet  I  cannot  but  mourn  over 
the  pleasant  errors  which  it  has  trampled  down  in  its  progress. 
The  fauns  and  sylphs,  the  household  sprites,  the  moonlight  revel, 
Oberon,  Queen  Mab,  and  the  delicious  realms  of  fairy- land,  all 
vanish  before  the  light  of  true  philosophy ;  but  who  .iocs  not 
■ometimes  turn  with  distaste  from  the  cold  realities  of  Homing^ 
and  seek  to  recall  the  sweet  visions  of  the  night  ? 


"^isr 
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Frun  Art,  from  wattr,  aad  all  thlafi  i 
DtUTW  tk«  bouae  of  «b  hoMst  Jottlet. 

Tmb  Widow 

Thx  serenity  of  the  Hall  has  been  suddenly  interrupted  by  a  rerj 
important  occurrence.  In  the  course  of  this  morning  a  poss^  of 
villagers  was  seen  trooping  up  the  avenue,  with  boys  shouting  in 
advance.  As  it  drew  near,  we  perceived  Ready-Money  Jack 
Tibbets  striding  along,  wielding  his  cudgel  in  one  hand,  and  with 
the  other  grasping  the  collar  of  a  tall  fellow,  whom,  on  still  nearer 
approach,  we  recognized  for  the  redoubtable  gipsy  hero.  Starlight 
Tom.  He  was  now,  however,  completely  cowed  and  crestfiBdleD, 
aud  his  courage  seemed  to  have  quailed  in  the  iron  gripe  of  the 
lion-hearted  Jack. 

The  whole  gang  of  gipsy  women  and  children  came  draggling 
in  the  rear ;  some  in  tears,  others  making  a  violent  clamor  about 
the  ears  of  old  Ready-Money,  who,  however,  trudged  on  in  sileDOO 
with  his  prey,  heeding  their  abuse  as  little  as  a  hawk  that  has 
pounced  upon  a  barn-door  hero  r^ards  the  outcries  and  cacklingi 
of  his  whole  feathered  seraglia 

He  had  passed  through  the  village  on  his  way  to  the  Hall,  and 
of  course  had  made  a  great  sensation  in  that  most  excitable  plaoe^ 
where  every  event  is  a  matter  of  gaze  and  gossip.     The  rqport 
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dew  like  wildfire,  that  Staa-light  Tom  was  iQ  custody.    The  ale 
drinkers  forthwith  abandoned  the  tap-room;   Slingsby'g  school 
broke  loose,  and  master  and  boys  swelled  the  tide  that  came  roll" 
ing  at  the  heels  of  old  Ready-Money  and  his  captive. 

The  uproar  increased  as  they  approached  the  Hall ;  it  aroused 
the  whole  garrison  of  dogs,  and  the  crew  of  hangers-on.  The 
great  mastiff  barked  from  the  dog-house ;  the  staghound  and  the 
greyhound,  and  the  spaniel  issued  barking  from  the  hall-door,  and 
my  Lady  Lillycraft's  little  dogs  ramped  and  barked  from  the  par- 
lor window.  I  remarked,  however,  that  the  gipsy  dogs  made  no 
reply  to  all  these  menaces  and  insults,  but  crept  dose  to  the  gang, 
looking  round  with  a  guilty,  poaching  air,  and  now  and  then 
glancing  up  a  dubious  eye  to  their  owners ;  which  shows  that  the 
moral  dignity,  even  of  dogs,  may  be  ruined  by  bad  company  I 

When  the  throng  reached  the  front  of  the  house  they  were 
brought  to  a  halt  by  a  kind  of  advanced  guard,  composed  of  old 
Christy,  the  gamekeeper,  and  two  or  three  servants  of  the  house, 
who  had  been  brought  out  by  the  noise.  The  common  herd  of 
the  village  fell  back  with  respect ;  the  boys  were  driven  back  by 
Christy  and  his  compeers ;  while  Beady-Money  Jack  maintained 
his  ground  and  his  hold  of  the  prisoner,  and  was  surrounded  by 
the  tailor,  the  schoolmaster,  and  several  other  dignitaries  of  the 
Tillage,  and  by  the  clamorous  brood  of  gipsieSi  who  were  neither 
to  be  silenced  nor  intimidated. 

By  this  time  the  whole  household  were  brought  to  the  doors 
and  windows,  and  the  Squire  to  the  portaL  An  audience  was  de- 
manded by  Beady-Money  Jack,  who  had  detected  the  prisoner  in 
the  very  act  of  sheep-stealing  on  his  domains,  and  had  borne  him 
off  to  be  examined  before  th€  Squire,  who  was  in  iho  oonunifsioQ 
of  the  peace. 
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A  kind  of  trOmiud  was  immedimtdy  held  in  tbe  semnta*  YuU^ 
m  large  chamber^  with  a  stone  floor,  and  a  long  taiUe  in  the  centre, 
at  one  end  of  which,  just  nnder  an  enonnooB  dock,  was  placed 
the  Sqiiiro*8  chair  of  justice,  while  Master  Simon  took  his  place 
at  the  table  as  clerk  of  the  court  An  attempt  had  been  made 
by  old  Christy  to  keep  ont  the  gipsy  gang,  but  in  rain,  and  they, 
with  the  Tillage  worthies,  and  the  hoosehold,  half-^lled  the  halL 
The  old  hoQsekeeper  and  the  butler  were  in  a  pank  at  this  dan- 
gerous irruption.  They  hurried  away  all  the  valuable  things  and 
portable  articles  that  were  at  hand,  and  even  kept  a  dragon  watch 
on  the  gipsies,  lest  they  should  carry  off  the  house-clock,  or  the 
deal-UUe. 

Old  Christy,  and  his  faithful  coadjutor  the  gamekeeper,  acted 
as  constables  to  guard  the  prisoner,  triumphing  in  baring  at  last 
got  this  terrible  offender  in  their  clutches.  Indeed,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  the  old  man  bore  some  peevish  recollection  of  having 
been  handled  rather  roughly  by  the  gipsy  in  the  chance-medley 
affair  of  May-day. 

Silence  was  now  commanded  by  Master  Simon ;  but  it  was 
difficult  to  be  enforced  in  such  a  motley  assemblage.  There  was 
a  continual  snarling  and  yelping  of  dogs,  and,  as  fast  as  it  was 
quelled  in  one  comer,  it  broke  out  in  another.  The  poor  gipsy 
curs,  who,  like  errant  thieves,  could  not  hold  up  their  heads  in  an 
honest  house,  were  worried  and  insulted  by  the  gentlemen  dogs  of 
the  establishment,  without  offering  to  make  resistance ;  the  very 
curs  of  my  Lady  Lillycraft  bullied  them  with  impunity. 

The  examination  was  conducted  with  great  mildness  and  in- 
dulgence by  the  Squire,  partly  from  the  kindness  of  his  nature, 
and  partly,  I  suspect,  because  his  heart  yearned  towards  the  cul- 
prit, who  had  found  great  favor  in  his  eyes,  as  I  have  abeady  bb 
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Mmred,  from  the  skill  he  had  at  various  times  displayed  in  arch 
erj,  morris-dancing,  and  other  obsolete  accomplishments.  Proo&, 
however,  were  too  strong.  Beady-Money  Jack  told  his  story  in 
a  straight-forward  independent  way,  nothing  damited  by  the 
presence  in  which  he  found  himselfl  He  had  suffered  fisym  vari- 
ous depredations  on  his  sheepfold  and  poultry-yard,  and  had  at 
longth  kept  watch,  and  caught  the  delinquent  in  the  very  act  of 
making  off  with  a  sheep  on  his  shoulders. 

Tibbets  was  repeatedly  interrupted,  in  the  course  of  his  tes- 
timony, by  the  culprit's  mother,  a  furious  old  beldame,  with  an 
insufferable  tongue,  and  who,  in  fact,  was  several  times  kept,  with 
some  difficulty,  &om  flying  at  him  tooth  and  nail.  The  wife,  too^ 
of  the  prisoner,  whom  I  am  told  he  does  not  beat  above  half  a 
dosen  times  a  week,  completely  interested  Lady  Lillycraft  in  her 
husband's  behalf,  by  her  tears  and  supplications ;  and  several  of 
the  other  gipsy  women  were  awakening  strong  sympathy  among 
the  young  girls  and  maid-servants  in  the  background.  The  pretty 
black-eyed  gipsy  girl,  whom  I  have  mentioned  on  a  former  occa- 
8i(m  as  the  sibyl  that  read  the  fortunes  of  the  general,  endeavored 
to  wheedle  that  doughty  warrior  into  their  interests,  and  even 
made  some  approaches  to  her  old  acquaintance.  Master  Simon ; 
imt  was  repelled  by  the  latter  with  all  the  dignity  of  office,  hav- 
ing assumed  a  look  of  gravity  and  importance  suitable  to  the  oc- 
casion. 

I  was  a  little  surprised,  at  first,  to  find  honest  Slingsby,  the 
schoolmaster,  rather  opposed  to  his  old  crony  Tibbets,  and  coming 
forward  as  a  kind  of  advocate  for  the  accused.  It  seems  that  he 
had  taken  compassion  on  the  forlorn  fortunes  of  Starlight  Tom, 
and  had  been  trying  his  eloquence  in  his  favor  the  whole  way  firom 
the  village,  but  without  effect    During  the  examination  of  Ready- 


Honey  Jack,  GQingBbyhAd  stood  like  ^dejeeled  pity  at  lib 
seeking  erery  now  and  then,  by  a  soft  word,  to  soothe  any  exaoer- 
tMtion  of  his  ire,  or  to  qualify  any  hanh  ezpressioo.  He  now 
▼entnred  to  make  a  few  obserratiiHis  to  the  Squire  in  palliatioD 
of  the  delinqaent's  ofience ;  bat  poor  Slingsby  spoke  more  from 
the  heart  than  the  head,  and  was  endently  actoated  merely  by  a 
general  sympathy  for  erery  poor  deril  in  tionble,  and  a  liboal 
toleration  for  all  kinds  of  vagabond  existence. 

The  ladies,  too,  large  and  small,  with  the  kind-heartedness  of 
the  sex,  were  lealoos  on  the  side  of  mercy,  and  interceded  stren- 
nonsly  with  the  Squire ;  insomuch  that  the  prisoner,  finding  him- 
self unexpectedly  surrounded  by  active  friends,  once  more  reared 
his  crest,  and  seemed  disposed  for  a  time  to  put  on  the  air  <^'in^ 
jured  innocence.  The  Squire,  however,  with  all  his  benevolenca 
of  heart,  and  his  lurking  weakness  towards  the  prisoner,  was  too 
conscientious  to  swerve  from  the  strict  path  of  justice.  Abun- 
dant concurring  testimony  made  the  proof  of  guilt  inccmtroverti* 
ble,  and  Starlight  Tom's  mittimus  was  made  out  accordingly. 

The  sympathy  of  the  ladies  was  now  greater  than  ever ;  they 
even  made  some  attempts  to  mollify  the  ire  of  Ready-Money 
Jack ;  but  that  sturdy  potentate  had  been  too  much  incensed  by 
the  repeated  incursions  into  his  territories  by  the  predatory  band 
of  Starlight  Tom,  and  he  was  resolved,  he  said,  to  drive  the 
«  varment  reptiles  "  out  of  the  neighborhood.  To  avoid  all  fni^ 
ther  importunities,  as  soon  as  the  mittimus  was  made  out^  he 
girded  up  his  loins,  and  strode  back  to  his  seat  of  empire,  accom- 
panied by  his  interceding  friend,  Slingsby,  and  followed  by  a  d^ 
tachment  of  the  gipsy  gang,  who  hung  on  his  rear,  asnailing  hia 
with  mingled  prayers  and  execrations. 

The  question  now  was,  how  to  dispose  of  Uie  prisoner ;  a  mat- 
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tar  of  great  moment  in  Jiis  peacefbl  establishment,  where  so  for 
midable  a  character  as  Starlight  Tom  was  like  a  hawk  entrapped 
in  a  doye-oote.  As  the  habbub  and  examination  had  occupied  a 
considerable  time^  it  was  too  late  in  the  day  to  send  him  to  the 
coonty  prison,  and  that  of  the  village  was  sadly  out  of  repair, 
from  long  want  of  occupation.  Old  Christy,  who  took  great  inter- 
est in  the  affiur,  proposed  that  the  culprit  should  be  committed  for 
the  night  to  an  upper  loft  of  a  kind  of  tower  in  one  of  the  out- 
houses, where  he  and  the  gamekeeper  would  mount  guard.  After 
much  deliberation,  this  measure  was  adopted;  the  premises  in 
question  were  examined  and  made  secure,  and  Christy  and  his 
tmsty  ally,  the  one  armed  with  a  fowling-piece,  the  other  with  an 
ancient  blunderbuss,  turned  out  as  sentries  to  keep  watch  over 
this  donjon-keep. 

Such  is  the  momentous  affair  that  has  just  taken  place,  and  it 
is  an  event  of  too  great  moment  in  this  quiet  little  world,  not  to 
torn  it  completely  topsy-turvy.  Labor  is  at  a  stand.  The  bouse 
nas  been  a  scene  of  confusion  the  whole  evening.  It  has  been 
Deleaguered  by  gipsy  women,  with  their  children  on  their  backs, 
wailing  and  lamenting ;  while  the  old  virago  of  a  mother  has 
cruised  up  and  down  the  lawn  in  front,  shaking  her  head  and 
mattering  to  herself  or  now  and  then  breaking  into  a  paroxysm 
of  rage,  brandishing  her  fist  at  the  Hall,  and  denouncing  ill  luck 
apon  Beady-Money  Jack,  and  even  upon  the  Squire  himself. 

Lady  Idllycrafi  has  given  repeated  audiences  to  the  culprit's 
weeping  wife,  at  the  Hall  door;  and  the  servant  maids  have  sto- 
len out  to  confer  with  the  gipsy  women  under  the  trees.  As  to 
the  little  ladies  of  the  £Eunily,  they  are  all  outrageous  at  Ready 
Honey  Jack,  whom  they  look  upon  in  the  light  of  a  tyrannical 
giant  of  £a^ry  tale.    Phoebe  Wilkins,  contrary  to  her  usual  na* 
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Rue,  is  the  only  one  pitiless  in  tiie  affair.  She  thinks  Ur.  3 
beta  quite  in  the  right ;  and  thinks  the  gipeies  ijeserre  to  be  p 
iahed  eererely  for  meddling  with  the  sheep  of  tie  Tibbctses. 

In  the  mean  time  the  females  of  the  family  evinced  all  (ttt 
provident  kindness  of  the  sex,  ever  ready  to  soolLe  and  moet^ 
the  distressed,  right  or  wrong.  Lady  Lillycrafl  has  bad  a  nut* 
tress  taken  to  the  outhouse,  and  comforts  and  delicacies  of  all 
kinds  have  been  taken  to  the  prisoner;  even  the  little  girls  have 
ieot  their  cakes  and  sweetmeats ;  so  that,  Fll  warrant  the  rag^ 
bond  has  never  fared  so  well  in  his  life  before.  Old  Ckristr,  il 
ifi  true,  looks  upon  every  thing  with  a  ttiry  eye;  atrats  abosi 
with  his  hlandcrbusB  with  the  air  of  a  veteran  campMigner,  and 
will  hardly  allow  himself  to  be  spoken  to.  The  gipav  wtMiiea 
dare  not  come  within  gimshoL,  and  every  latterdemalioo  uf  a  bu; 
has  been  frighte-ned  from  the  park.  The  old  fellow  is  determined 
to  lodge  Starlight  Tom  in  prison  with  his  own  hands;  and  Uapea, 
he  says,  lo  see  one  of  the  poaching  crew  made  an  csaiople  oL 

1  doubt,  after  all,  whether  the  worthy  Squire  is  not  the  grea^ 
est  EuSerer  in  the  whole  afiair.  His  honorable  sense  of  duty 
obliges  him  to  be  rigid,  hut  the  overflowing  kindness  of  bis  B» 
ture  makes  this  a  grievous  trial  to  him. 

He  is  not  ai^customed  to  have  such  demands  npon  his  jnslk* 
In  his  truly  patriarchal  domain ;  and  it  wounds  his  beneralenl 
spirit,  that  while  prosperity  and  happiness  are  flowing  in  ihia 
boanteo"sly  Qpon  him,  he  should  hare  to  inflict  misery  opon  a 
fellow-being. 

He  has  been  troubled  and  cast  down  the  whole  evening-  took 
leave  of  tb«  family,  on  going  to  bed,  with  a  ugh,  inBt««d  nf  bii 
□Bual  hearty  and  affectionate  tone;  and  will,  in  all  probaUlitj. 
h&ve  a  far  more  sleepless  night  than  his  prisoner.     Indeed,  lUi 
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tmlnckj  ai&ii  baa  cast  &  damp  npon  the  whole  hooaahold,  as  then 
ftppeaiB  to  bt  an  universal  opinbD  that  the  nnluckj  culprit  will 
come  to  the  gallows. 

Morning. — The  cloads  of  last  evening  ue  all  blown  over.  A 
kwd  has  been  taken  &om  the  Squire'a  heart,  and  ever;  face  ii 
ince  more  in  smiles.  The  gamekeeper  made  hia  appearance  at 
sn  early  hour,  completely  shamefaced  and  crest-fallen.  Starlight 
Tom  hod  made  his  escape  in  the  night ;  bow  he  had  got  out  of 
the  loft,  no  one  could  tell :  the  Devil,  they  think,  must  have  aa- 
Bated  him.  Old  Christy  was  so  mot^ed  that  he  would  not  show 
hia  face,  but  had  shut  himself  up  in  his  stronghold  at  the  dog- 
kennel,  and  would  not  be  spoken  with.  What  has  particularly 
relieved  the  Squire  is,  that  there  is  very  little  likelihood  of  tbt 
culprit's  being  retaken,  having  goi  e  off  on  one  of  the  old  gentle- 
nan's  best  banters 


FAMILY  MISFORTUNES. 

TlMBlflithMbMBttiiralj.  wbinwtilij, 
Th«  ehiiiuMjt  wera  bk>wB  dow«. 


V7b  hAve  for  a  day  or  two  past  had  a  flaw  of  immly  weather, 

which  has  intruded  itself  into  this  fair  and  flowery  month,  and  for 
a  time  quite  marred  the  beauty  of  the  landscape.  Last  night  the 
storm  attained  its  crisis ;  the  rain  beat  in  torrents  against  the 
casements,  and  the  wind  piped  and  blustered  about  the  old  Hall 
with  quite  a  wintry  vehemence.  The  morning,  however,  dawned 
clear  and  serene ;  the  face  of  the  heavens  seemed  as  if  newly 
washed,  and  the  sun  shone  with  a  brightness  undimmed  by  a  sin- 
gle vapor.  Nothing  overhead  gave  traces  of  the  recent  storm ; 
but  on  looking  from  my  window  I  beheld  sad  ravage  among  the 
shrubs  and  flowers ;  the  garden  walks  had  formed  the  channels  foi 
little  torrents ;  trees  were  lopped  of  their  branches,  and  a  small 
silver  stream  which  wound  through  the  park,  and  ran  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  lawn,  had  swelled  into  a  turbid,  yellow  sheet  of  water. 
In  an  establishment  like  this,  where  the  mansion  is  vast,  an« 
cient,  and  somewhat  afflicted  with  the  infirmities  of  i^e,  and 
where  there  are  numerous  and  extensive  dependencies,  a  storm  is 
an  event  of  a  very  grave  nature,  and  brings  in  its  train  a  mnlth 
("licity  of  cares  and  disasters. 
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While  the  Squire  was  taking  his  breakfast  in  the  gi^dai  hall, 
be  was  continually  interrupted  by  bearers  of  ill  tidings  from  some 
part  or  other  of  his  domains ;  he  appeared  to  me  like  the  com- 
mander of  a  besieged  city,  after  some  grand  assault,  receiving  at 
his  head-quarters  reports  of  damages  sustained  in  the  various 
quarters  of  the  place.  At  one  time  the  housekeeper  brought  him 
intelligence  of  a  chimn^  blown  down,  and  a  desperate  leak 
sprung  in  the  roof  over  the  picture-gallery,  which  threatened  to 
obliterate  a  whole  generation  of  his  ancestors.  Then  the  steward 
came  in  with  a  doleful  story  of  the  mischief  done  in  the  wood- 
lands ;  while  the  gamekeeper  bemoaned  the  loss  of  one  of  his 
finest  bucks,  whose  bloated  carcase  was  seen  floating  along  the 
swollen  current  of  the  river. 

When  the  Squire  issued  f^rth,  he  was  accosted,  before  the 
door,  by  the  old,  paralytic  gardener,  with  a  face  full  of  trouble, 
reporting,  as  I  supposed,  the  devastation  of  his  flower-beds,  and 
the  destruction  of  his  wall-fruit.  I  remarked,  however,  that  his 
intelligence  caused  a  peculiar  expression  of  concern  not  only  with 
the  Squire  and  Master  Simon,  but  with  the  fair  Julia  and  Lady 
Lillycraft,  who  happened  to  be  present.  From  a  few  words 
which  reached  my  ear,  I  found  there  was  some  tale  of  domestic 
calamity  in  the  case,  and  that  some  unfortunate  family  had  been 
rendered  houseless  by  the  storm.  Many  ejaculations  of  pity 
broke  from  the  ladies ;  I  heard  the  expressions  of  "  poor  helpless 
beings,"  and  '*  unfortunate  little  creatures,*'  several  times  re- 
peated ;  to  which  the  old  gardener  replied  by  very  melancholy 
shakes  of  the  head. 

I  felt  so  interested,  that  I  could  not  help  calling  to  the  gar 
doner,  as  he  was  retiring,  and  asking  what  unfortunate  family  it 
was  that  had  suffered  so  severely.    The  old  masx  \o\iOti<^  \\\%  V«^^ 
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and  gawd  at  me  for  an  inatant,  as  if  hardl  j  oomprehending  m^ 
question.  ^  Family ! "  replied  he :  ^  there  be  no  family  in  the 
case,  your  honor ;  bat  here  haye  been  sad  mischief  done  in  the 
rookery  1 " 

I  had  noticed  the  day  before  thai  the  high  and  gnsty  winds 
had  occasioned  great  disquiet  among  these  airy  honseholders ; 
their  nests  being  all  filled  with  young,  who  were  in  danger  of  be> 
ing  tilted  out  of  their  tree-rocked  cradles.  Indeed,  the  old  birdt 
themselves  seemed  to  have  hard  work  to  maintain  a  foothold  i 
some  kept  hovering  and  cawing  in  the  air ;  or  if  they  rentared  to 
alight,  had  to  hold  fast,  flap  their  wings,  and  spread  their  tails, 
and  thus  remain  seensawing  on  the  topmost  twigs. 

In  the  couree  of  the  night,  however,  an  awful  calamity  had 
taken  place  in  this  most  sage  and  politic  community.  There  was 
a  great  tree,  the  tallest  in  the  grove,  which  seemed  to  have  been 
the  kind  of  court-end  of  the  metropolis,  and  crowded  with  the 
residences  of  those  whom  Mast<;r  Simon  considers  the  nobility 
and  gentry.  A  decayed  limb  of  this  tree  had  given  way  with  the 
violence  of  the  storm,  and  came  down  with  all  its  air-castles. 

One  should  be  well  aware  of  the  humors  of  the  good  Squire 
and  his  household,  to  understand  the  general  concern  expressed 
at  this  disaster.  It  was  quite  a  public  calamity  in  this  rural 
empire,  and  all  seemed  to  feel  for  the  poor  rooks  as  for  fellow- 
citizens  in  distress. 

The  ground  had  been  strewed  with  the  callow  young,  which 
were  now  cherished  in  the  aprons  and  bosoms  of  the  maid-ser- 
vants, and  the  little  ladies  of  the  family.  I  was  pleased  with  this 
touch  of  nature ;  this  feminine  sympathy  in  the  sufferings  of  the 
offspring,  and  the  maternal  anxiety  of  the  parent  birds. 

It  was  interesting,  too,  to  witness  the  general  agitation  and 
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diBtress  preralent  throughout  the  feathered  commonity ;  the  oom- 
mon  Cftiise  that  was  made  of  it ;  and  the  incessant  hovering,  and 
flattering,  and  lamenting,  in  the  whole  rookery.  There  is  a 
chord  of  sympathy  that  runs  through  the  whole  feathered  race  as 
to  any  misfortunes  of  the  young ;  and  the  cries  of  a  wounded  hird 
in  the  breeding  season  will  throw  a  whole  grove  in  a  flutter  and 
an  alarm.  Indeed,  why  should  I  confine  it  to  the  feathered  tribe  f 
Nature  has  implanted  an  exquisite  sympathy  on  this  subjecti 
irhich  extends  through  all  her  works.  It  is  an  invariable  attri- 
bute of  the  female  heart,  to  melt  at  the  cry  of  early  helplessnesS| 
and  to  take  an  instinctive  interest  in  the  distresses  of  the  parent 
and  its  young.  On  the  present  occasion  the  ladies  of  the  family 
were  full  of  pity  and  commiseration ;  and  I  shall  never  forget  the 
look  that  Lady  Lillycraft  gave  the  general,  on  his  observing  that 
the  young  birds  would  make  an  excellent  curry,  or  an  especial 
good  rook-pie. 


LOVERS'  TROUBLES. 

T%«  poor  tool  nt  daglDf  bj  «  qreamora  troo 

Biiif  an  ft  gTMii  willov ; 
Hot  bud  OB  btr  botom,  btr  btad  on  btr  kMt 

Biiif  willow,  willow,  wUlow : 
Biiif  an  ft  greoB  wiOow  moit  bo  mj  gftrUad. 

Oi,b8<»«. 

TiiK  fair  Julia  having  nearly  recovered  from  the  effects  of  ner 
hawking  disaster,  it  begins  to  be  thought  high  time  to  appoint  a 
day  for  the  wedding.  As  every  domestic  event  in  a  venerable  and 
aristocratic  family  connection  like  this  is  a  matter  of  moment, 
the  fixing  upon  this  important  day  has,  of  course,  given  rise  to 
much  conference  and  debate. 

Some  slight  difficulties  and  demurs  have  lately  sprung  up, 
originating  in  the  peculiar  humors  prevalent  at  the  Hall.  Thus, 
I  have  overheard  a  very  solemn  consultation  between  Lady  Lilly- 
eraft,  the  parson,  and  Master  Simon,  as  to  whether  the  marriage 
ought  not  to  be  postponed  until  the  coming  month. 

With  all  the  charms  of  the  flowery  month  of  May,  there  is,  I 

find,  an  ancient  prejudice  against  it  as  a  marrying  month.     An 

old  proverb  says,  "  To  wed  in  May  is  to  wed  poverty.**     Now,  as 

Lady  LUlycraft  is  very  much  given  to  believe  in  lucky  and  un« 

ncky  times  and  seasons,  and  indeed  is  very  superstitious  on  alJ 
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points  relating  to  the  tender  passion,  this  old  proverb  has  takeb 
great  hold  npon  her  mind.  She  recollects  two  or  three  instances 
in  her  own  knowledge  of  matches  that  took  place  in  this  month, 
and  proved  very  anfortunate.  Indeed,  an  own  cousin  of  hers, 
who  married  on^a  May-day,  lost  her  husband  by  a  fBill  from  his 
liorBe,  after  they  had  lived  happily  together  for  twenty  years. 

The  parson  appeared  to  give  great  weight  to  her  ladyship's 
objections,  and  acknowledged  the  existence  of  a  prejudice  of  the 
kind,  not  merely  confined  to  modem  ^imes,  but  prevalent  likewise 
among  the  ancients.  In  confirmation  of  this  he  quoted  a  passage 
from  Ovid,  which  had  a  great  effect  on  Lady  Ldllycraft,  being 
given  in  a  language  which  she  did  not  understand.  Even  Mas- 
ter Simon  was  staggered  by  it ;  for  he  listened  with  a  puzzled 
air ;  and  then,  shaking  his  head,  sagaciously  observed,  that  Ovid 
was  certainly  a  very  wise  man. 

From  this  sage  conference  I  likewise  gathered  several  other 
important  pieces  of  information  relative  to  weddings ;  such  as 
that,  if  two  were  celebrated  in  the  same  church,  on  the  same  day, 
the  first  would  be  happy,  the  second  unfortunate.  I^  on  going  to 
church,  the  bridal  party  should  meet  the  funeral  of  a  female,  it 
was  an  omen  that  the  bride  would  die  first ;  if  of  a  male,  the 
bridegroom.  If  the  newly-married  couple  were  to  dance  together 
on  their  wedding-day,  the  wife  would  thenceforth  rule  the  roast ; 
with  many  other  curious  and  unquestionable  facts  of  the  same 
nature,  all  which  made  me  ponder  more  than  ever  upon  the  perils 
which  surround  this  happy  state,  and  the  thoughtless  ignorance 
of  mortals  as  to  the  awful  risk  they  run  in  venturing  upon  it  1 
abstain,  however,  from  enlarging  upon  this  topic,  having  no  incli 
nation  to  promote  the  increase  of  bachelors. 

Notwithstanding  the  due  weight  which  the  Squire  gives  to^ 
16 


InkditioiuJ  nws  and  anoient  opinions,  I  am  happj  to  find  that  1m 
makes  a  firm  stand  for  the  credit  of  this  loving  month,  and  brings 
lo  his  aid  a  whole  legion  of  poetical  authorities ;  all  which,  I  pr^ 
sume,  have  been  conclusive  with  the  young  couple,  as  I  midcgp> 
stand  they  are  perfectly  willing  to  marry  in  May,  and  abide  the 
consequences.  In  a  few  days,  therefore,  the  wedding  is  to  take 
place,  and  the  Hall  is  in  a  buis  of  anticipation.  The  housekeeper 
is  bustling  about  from  morning  till  night,  with  a  look  full  of  busi- 
ness and  importance,  having  a  thousand  arrangements  to  make^ 
the  Squire  intending  to  keep  open  house  on  the  occasion ;  and  ai 
to  the  housemaids,  you  cannot  look  one  of  them  in  the  face,  but 
the  rogue  begins  to  color  up  and  simper. 

While,  however,  this  leading  love  affair  is  going  on  with  a 
tranquillity  quite  inconsistent  with  the  rulea  of  romance,  I  cannot 
say  that  the  underplots  are  equally  propitious.  The  ^'opening 
bud  of  love  **  between  the  general  and  Lady  Lillycrafl  seems  to 
have  experienced  some  blight  in  the  course  of  this  genial  seasoD 
1  do  not  think  the  general  has  ever  been  able  to  retrieve  the 
ground  he  lost,  when  he  fell  asleep  during  the  captain's  story. 
Indeed,  Master  Simon  thinks  his  case  is  completely  desperate,  her 
kdyship  having  determined  that  he  is  quite  destitute  of  sentiment. 

The  season  has  been  equally  unpropitious  to  the  lovelorn 
Phoebe  Wilkins.  I  fear  the  reader  will  be  impatient  at  having 
this  humble  amour  so  often  alluded  to ;  but  I  confess  I  am  apt  to 
take  a  great  interest  in  the  love  troubles  of  simple  girls  of  tl  is 
class.  Few  people  have  an  idea  of  the  world  of  care  and  per* 
plexity  these  poor  damsels  have  in  managing  the  affairs  of  the 
heart. 

We  talk  and  write  about  the  tender  passion ;  we  give  it  all 
the  colorings  of  sentiment  and  romance,  and  lay  the  scene  of  its 
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mfluence  in  high  life ;  but,  after  all,  I  doubt  whether  its  sway  is 
not  more  absolute  among  females  of  an  humbler  sphere.  How 
>ften,  could  we  but  look  into  the  heart,  should  we  find  the  senti* 
ment  throbbing  in  all  its  violence,  in  the  bosom  of  the  poor  ladj*s- 
maid,  rather  than  in  that  of  the  brilliant  beauty  she  is  decking 
out  for  conquest ;  whose  brain  is  probably  bewildered  with  beaux, 
ball-rooms,  and  wax-light  chandeliers. 

With  these  humble  beings  love  is  an  honest,  engrossing  con 
oem.  They  have  no  ideas  of  settlements,  establishments,  equi- 
pages, and  pin-money.  The  heart — the  heart  is  all-in-all  with 
them,  poor  things !  There  is  seldom  one  of  them  but  has  her 
love-cares,  and  love-secrets ;  her  doubts,  and  hopes,  and  fears, 
equal  to  those  of  any  heroine  of  romance,  and  ten  times  as  sincere. 
And  then,  too,  there  is  Her  secret  hoard  of  love-documents ; — the 
broken  sixpence,  the  gilded  brooch,  the  lock  of  hair,  the  unintel- 
ligible love-scrawl,  all  treasured  up  in  her  box  of  Sunday  finery, 
for  private  contemplation. 

How  many  crosses  and  trials  is  she  exposed  to  from  some 
lynx-eyed  dame,  or  staid  old  vestal  of  a  mistress,  who  keeps  a 
dragon  watch  over  her  virtue,  and  scouts  the  lover  from  the  door. 
But  then,  how  sweet  are  the  little  love-scenes,  snatched  at  distant 
intervals  of  holiday,  and  fondly  dwelt  on  through  many  a  long 
day  of  household  labor  and  confinement !  If  in  the  country — it 
is  the  dance  at  the  fair  or  wake,  the  interview  in  the  church-yard 
after  service,  or  the  evening  stroll  in  the  green  lane.  If  in  town, 
it  is  perhaps  merely  a  stolen  moment  of  delicious  talk  between 
the  bars  of  the  area,  fearful  every  instant  of  being  seen ;  and 
then,  how  lightly  will  the  simple  creature  carol  all  day  afterwards 
At  her  labor ! 

Poor  baggage  1  after  all  her  crosses  and  difkulties,  when  sha 
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marries,  what  ia  it  bat  to  exchange  a  life  of  comparative  ewe  aud 
comfort,  for  one  of  toil  and  uncertMntyT  Furhaps,  loo,  the  lover 
for  whom  in  the  fundoess  of  her  natare  she  has  committetl  hendf 
to  fortone's  freaks,  turns  out  a  worthless  churl,  the  dissoloU:, 
baidhearted  husband  of  low  life;  who,  taking  to  the  alo-hoDM, 
[caves  hcT  to  a  cheerleas  home,  to  labor,  penary,   and   cbild- 

WbuQ  I  see  jwor  Phoebe  going  about  with  drooping  e]re,  aad 
her  bead  banging  "  all  o'  one  aide,"  I  uannot  help  callii^  U 
mind  the  {>ath<:tiu  little  picture  drawn  by  Desdemooa; — 


"  Klf  mothrT  had  &  maid  called  fiu-tun ; 
She  wm  ia  love ;  oiid  bo  slie  loved  proved  Dud, 
And  did  forsake  her;  the  had  m  M>Dg  of  wiUoir, 
Au  old  thing  'twas ;  bat  it  eipna^d  Inr  fbrtnne. 

And  she  died  singing  it.' 


I  hope,  however,  that  a  better  lot  ia  u  reserve  for  Phceli 
kina,  and  tliat  she  may  jet  "  rule  the  roast,"  in  the  ancient 
pire  of  the  Tibbetses !    Sbe  i:j  nut  fit  to  battle  with  hard  hearta 
hard  times.    She  was,  I  am  told,  the  pet  of  her  poor  mother,  win 
was  proud  of  the  beauty  of  her  child,  and  brought  her  np  man 
tenderly  than  a  village  girl  ought  to  be ;  and  ever  since  she 
been  left  an  orphan,  the  good  ladies  of  the  Hall  have  oomj 
the  eoHening  and  spoiling  of  her. 

I  have  recently  observed  her  holding  long  conferences 
church-yard,  and  up  and  down  one  of  the  lanes  near  the  i 
with  SUngsby  the  schoolmaster.  I  at  first  thought  the  pedaj 
might  be  touched  with  the  lender  malady  so  prevalent  in 
parts  of  late ;  but  I  did  him  injustice.  Honest  Slingshy,  it  i 
was  a  friend  and  crony  of  her  late  father,  the  parish  tlcrk 
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la  on  mtimste  terms  with  the  Tibbets  family :  ^rompt«d,  tbero- 
fore,  by  hia  good-will  towuds  til  puties,  xnd  secretly  inatigated, 
perbftpe,  by  the  m&naging  dune  Tibbets,  he  has  nndertaken  to 
tftlk  with  I^icebe  upon  the  subject.  He  gives  her,  however,  but 
little  enconragement  Slingsby  has  a  formidable  opinion  of  the 
aristocratical  feeling  of  old  Beady-Money,  and  thicks,  if  Phnbe 
were  even  to  make  the  matter  ap  with  the  son,  she  would  find  the 
Csther  totally  hostile  lo  the  match.  The  poor  damsel,  therefore^ 
is  reduced  almost  to  despair;  and  Slingsby,  who  is  too  good- 
natured  not  to  sympathize  in  her  distress,  has  advisad  her  to  give 
op  all  thoughts  of  young  Jack,  and  has  proposed  aa  a  substitnta 
nis  learned  coadjutor,  the  prodigal  son.  He  has  even,  in  the  fill* 
nees  of  his  heart,  offered  to  g^ve  up  the  echool-hoiue  to  themi 
though  it  wonld  leave  him  once  more  adrift  in  the  wide  wwld. 


THE  HISTORIAN. 

Mm'miom»»  Fnj  joo  dt  ^  u^ 

Aad  UXr%  ft  talc 

MmmOiut,  MOTiyor  MdaMTt  tot 

Bm  mii)m$,    A»  merry  m  foa  wUL 

MamUUut,  A  nd  tale*i  bMt  Ibr  wliit«. 

I  bftTe  one  of  tprltM  Md  gobllna. 

AniU9f»4»  Let's  have  that,  dr. 

Wnrm*!  Taia 

As  this  Ik  a  story-telling  age,  I  have  been  tempted  oocasionaDj 
to  give  the  reader  one  of  the  many  tales  served  ap  with  sapper 
at  the  Hall  I  might,  indeed,  have  furnished  a  series  almost 
equal  in  number  to  the  Arabian  Nights ;  but  some  were  rather 
hackneyed  and  tedious ;  others  I  did  not  feel  warranted  in  betray- 
ing into  print ;  and  many  more  were  of  the  old  general's  relating, 
and  turned  principally  upon  tiger-hunting,  elephant-riding,  and 
Seringapatam,  enlivened  by  the  wonderful  deeds  of  Tippoo  Saib, 
and  the  excellent  jokes  of  Major  Pendergast 

I  had  all  along  maintained  a  quiet  post  at  a  corner  of  the 
table,  where  I  had  been  able  to  indulge  my  humor  undisturbed ; 
listening  attentively  when  the  story  was  very  good,  and  dozing  a 
little  when  it  was  rather  dull,  which  I  consider  the  perfection  of 
auditorship. 

I  was  roused  the  oihei  e^oimv^  ftoixL  ib  «l\^t  tnace  into  which 
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I  had  fallen  duriiig  one  of  the  general's  histories,  by  a  sndden 
call  from  the  Squire  to  furnish  some  entertainment  of  the  kind  in 
my  turn.  Having  been  so  profound  a  listener  to  others,  I  conld 
not  in  conscience  refuse ;  but  neither  my  memory  nor  invention 
being  ready  to  answer  so  unexpected  a  demand,  I  begged  leave 
to  read  a  manuscript  tale  from  the  pen  of  my  fellow-coontryman, 
the  Lite  Mr.  Diedrich  Knickerbocker,  the  historian  of  New  York. 
As  this  ancient  chronicler  may  not  be  better  known  to  my  readers 
than  he  was  to  the  company  at  the  Hall,  a  word  or  two  concern- 
ing him  may  not  be  amiss,  before  proceeding  to  his  manuscript. 

Diedrich  Knickerbocker  was  a  native  of  New  York,  a  de- 
scendant from  one  of  the  ancient  Dutch  families  which  originally 
settled  that  province,  and  remained  there  after  it  was  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  English  in  1664.  The  descendants  of  these 
Dutch  families  still  remain  in  villages  and  neighborhoods  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country,  retaining,  with  singular  obstinacy,  the 
dresses,  manners,  and  even  language  of  their  ancestors,  and 
forming  a  very  distinct  and  curious  feature  in  the  motley  popula- 
tion of  the  State.  In  a  hamlet  whose  spire  may  be  seen  from 
New  York,  rising  from  above  the  brow  of  a  hill  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Hudson,  many  of  the  old  folks,  even  at  the  present 
day,  speak  English  with  an  accent,  and  the  Dominie  preaches  in 
Dutch ;  and  so  completely  is  the  hereditary  love  of  quiet  and 
silence  maintained,  that  in  one  of  these  drowsy  villages,  in  the 
middle  of  a  warm  summer's  day,  the  buzzing  of  a  stout  blue-bot- 
tle fly  will  resound  from  one  end  of  the  place  to  the  other. 

With  the  laudable,  hereditary  feeling  thus  kept  up  among 
these  worthy  people,  did  Mr.  Knickerbocker  undertake  to  write 
a  history  of  his  native  city,  comprising  the  reign  of  its  three 
Dutch  governors  during  the  time  that  it  was  yet  under  Uia  donsL^ 
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tuition  of  the  Hogenmogeiui  of  Holland.  In  tiio  ezeoatkm  of 
this  design,  thf  little  Datchman  has  displayed  great  historioal 
reeearoh,  and  a  wonderful  oonecioaBneaa  of  the  dignitj  of  his 
anbject.  His  work,  howeyer,  has  been  so  little  understood,  as  to 
be  pronounced  a  mere  work  of  humor,  satiriring  the  follies  of  the 
times,  both  in  politics  and  morals,  and  goring  whimsical  yiews  of 
human  nature. 

Be  this  as  it  may : — among  the  papers  left  behind  him  were 
■ereral  tales  of  a  lighter  nature,  i^ypaiently  thrown  together  from 
materials  gathered  during  his  profound  researches  for  his  histor^r, 
and  which  he  seems  to  have  cast  by  with  neglect,  as  unworthy  of 
publication.  Some  of  these  have  fallen  into  my  hands  by  an 
accident  which  it  is  needless  at  present  to  mention ;  and  one  of 
these  very  stories,  with  its  prelude  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Knicker- 
bocker, I  undertook  to  read,  by  way  of  acquitting  myself  of  the 
debt  which  I  owed  to  the  other  story-tellers  at  tiie  IlalL  I  sub- 
join it  for  such  of  my  readers  as  are  fond  of  stories. 


THE  HAUNTED  HOUSE. 

FBOM  TUB  MSB.  OF  THE  LATE  DIEDBICH  KNICKERBO'^'ILEB. 

Ftnnerly  almott  •rerj  plaee  bad  a  house  of  this  kind.  If  a  honse  ^ss  sesUd  oa 
•OHM  molancholy  pla«e,  or  built  in  some  old  romantie  manner,  or  if  any  partleaki 
Motdeat  bad  happened  in  it,  snch  as  murder,  sudden  death,  or  the  like,  to  be  sure  that 
house  bad  a  mark  set  on  it,  and  was  afterwards  esteemed  the  habitation  of  a  ghost 

Boumiin**  Ahtiqititikb. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  the  ancient  city  of  the  Manhattoe«  there 
stood,  not  very  many  years  since,  an  old  mansion,  whi'^h,  when  I 
was  a  boy,  went  by  the  name  of  the  Haonted  House.  It  was  one 
of  the  very  few  remains  of  the  architecture  of  the  early  Dutch 
settlers,  and  must  have  been  a  house  of  some  consequence  at  the 
time  when  it  was  built.  It  consisted  of  a  centre  and  two  wings, 
the  gable  ends  of  which  were  shaped  like  stairs.  It  was  built 
partly  of  wood,  and  partly  of  small  Dutch  bricks,  such  as  the 
worthy  colonists  brought  with  them  from  Holland,  before  they 
discovered  that  bricks  could  be  manufactured  elsewhere.  The 
house  stood  remote  from  the  road,  in  the  centre  of  a  large  field, 
with  an  avenue  of  old  locust  *  trees  leading  up  to  it,  several  of 
which  had  been  shivered  by  lightning,  and  two  or  three  blown 
down.     A  few  apple-trees  grew  straggling  about  the  field ;  there 

*  AoftciM. 
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were  traoei  also  of  what  had  been  a  kitchen  gaiden ;  bL(  the 
fisnces  were  broken  down,  the  T^eUbles  had  diaappeared,  or  had 
grown  wild,  and  tamed  to  little  better  than  weeda,  with  here  and 
there  a  ragged  roee-buah,  or  a  tall  sunflower  shooting  up  from 
among  the  brambles,  and  hanging  its  head  sorrowfully,  as  if  con- 
lempUting  the  surroouding  desolation.  Part  of  the  roof  of  the 
old  boose  had  fallen  in,  the  windows  were  shattered,  the  panels  of 
the  doors  broken,  and  mended  with  rough  boards,  and  two  rusty 
weather-cocks  at  the  ends  of  the  house  made  a  great  jingling  and 
whistling  as  they  whirled  about,  but  always  pointed  wrong.  The 
appearance  of  the  whole  place  was  forlorn  and  desolate  at  the 
best  of  times ;  but,  in  unruly  weather,  the  howling  of  the  wind 
about  the  crazy  old  mansion,  the  screeching  of  the  weather-cocks, 
and  the  Blamming  and  banging  of  a  few  loose  window-shutters, 
had  altogether  so  wiKl  and  dreary  an  effect,  that  the  neighborhood 
stood  perfectly  in  awe  of  the  place,  and  pronounced  it  the  rendez- 
vous of  hobgoblins.  I  recollect  the  old  building  well ;  for  many 
times,  when  an  idle,  unlucky  urchin,  I  have  prowled  round  its 
precinct,  with  some  of  my  graceless  companions,  on  holiday  after- 
noons, when  out  on  a  freebooting  cruise  among  the  orchards. 
There  was  a  tree  standing  near  the  house  that  bore  the  most 
beautiful  and  tempting  fruit;  but  then  it  was  on  enchanted 
ground,  for  the  place  was  so  charmed  by  frightful  stories  that  we 
dreaded  to  approach  it  Sometimes  we  would  venture  in  a  body, 
and  get  near  the  Hesperian  tree,  keeping  an  eye  upon  the  old 
mansion,  and  darting  fearful  glances  into  its  shattered  windows, 
when,  just  as  we  were  about  to  seize  upon  our  prize,  an  exclama- 
tion from  some  one  of  the  gang,  or  an  accidental  noise,  would 
throw  us  all  into  a  panic,  and  we  would  scamper  headlong  from 
the  plac€^  nor  stop  until  we  had  got  quite  into  the  road.     Then 
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there  were  sure  to  be  a  host  of  fearful  anecdotes  told  of  stranga 
cries  and  groans,  or  of  some  hideous  face  suddenly  seen  staring 
out  of  one  of  the  windows.  By  degrees  we  ceased  to  yentore 
into  these  lonely  grounds,  but  would  stand  at  a  distance,  and 
throw  stones  at  the  building ;  and  there  was  something  fearfully 
pleasing  in  the  sound  as  they  rattled  along  the  roof,  or  sometimes 
struck  some  jingling  fragments  of  glass  out  of  the  windows. 

The  origin  of  this  house  was  lost  in  the  obscurity  that  coven 
the  early  period  of  the  province,  while  under  the  government  of 
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their  high  mightinesses  the  states-general.  Some  reported  it  to 
have  been  a  country  residence  of  Wilhelmus  Eieft,  commonly 
called  the  Testy,  one  of  the  Dutch  governors  of  New  Amsterdam ; 
others  said  it  had  been  built  by  a  naval  commander  who  served 
under  Van  Tromp,  and  who,  on  being  disappointed  of  preferment, 
retired  from  the  service  in  disgust,  became  a  philosopher  through 
sheer  spite,  and  brought  over  all  his  wealth  to  the  province,  that 
he  might  live  according  to  his  liumor,  and  despise  the  world. 
The  reason  of  its  having  fallen  to  decay  was  likewise  a  matter  of 
dispute ;  some  said  it  was  in  chancery,  and  had  already  cost  more 
than  its  worth  in  legal  expense ;  but  the  most  current,  and,  of 
course,  the  most  probable  account,  was  that  it  was  haunted,  and 
that  nobody  could  live  quietly  in  it  There  can,  in  fact,  be  very 
little  doubt  that  this  last  was  the  case,  there  were  so  many  cor- 
roborating stories  to  prove  it, — ^not  an  old  woman  in  the  neighbor^ 
hood  but  could  furnish  at  least  a  score.  A  grayheaded  curmud- 
geon of  a  negro  who  lived  hard  by  had  a  whole  budget  of  them 
to  tdl,  many  of  which  had  happened  to  himself.  I  recollect  many 
a  time  stopping  with  my  schoolmates,  and  getting  him  to  relate 
some.  The  old  crone  lived  in  a  hovel,  in  the  midst  of  a  small 
patch  of  potatoes  and  Indian  com,  which  his  master  had  given 
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um  on  leUiDg  him  freou  He  would  oome  to  um,  with  his  ika  ii 
his  hand,  and  at  we  sat  perched,  like  a  xow  of  iwallowBy  on  the 
rail  of  the  fenoe,  in  the  mellow  twilight  of  a  sunmer  erening. 
would  tell  qg  such  fearful  storieSi  aooompanied  by  siidi  awM  rdl* 
ings  of  h3«  white  eyes,  that  we  were  almost  afraid  of  oar  owi 
fiiotstepe  as  we  retomed  home  afterwards  in  the  dark. 

Poor  old  Pompej  I  many  years  are  past  sinoe  he  died,  and 
went  to  keep  company  with  the  ghosts  he  was  so  fimd  of  talking 
aboot  He  was  buried  in  a  oomer  of  his  own  little  potato  patoh ; 
the  plough  soon  passed  oyer  his  grare,  and  leyeQed  it  with  the 
rest  ci  the  field,  and  nobody  thou^t  any  more  of  the  grayheaded 
n^^  By  singular  chanoe  I  was  strolling  in  that  nei^borhood, 
several  years  afterwards,  when  I  had  grown  up  to  be  a  young 
man,  and  I  found  a  knot  of  gossips  speculating  on  a  skull  which 
had  just  been  turned  up  by  a  ploughshare.  They  of  course  de- 
termined it  to  be  the  remains  of  some  one  who  had  been  mur 
dered,  and  they  had  raked  up  with  it  some  of  the  traditionary 
tales  of  the  haunted  house.  I  knew  it  at  once  to  be  the  relic  of 
poor  Pompey,  but  I  held  my  tongue ;  for  I  am  too  considerate  of 
other  people's  enjoyment  even  to  mar  a  story  of  a  ghost  or  a 
murder.  I  took  care,  however,  to  see  the  bones  ci  my  old  friend 
once  more  buried  in  a  place  where  they  were  not  likely  to  be 
disturbed.  As  I  sat  on  the  turf  and  watched  the  interment,  I 
fell  into  a  long  conversation  with  an  old  gentleman  of  the  neigh* 
borhood,  John  Joese  Vandermoere,  a  pleasant  gossiping  man, 
whose  whole  life  was  spent  in  hearing  and  telling  the  news  of  the 
province.  He  recollected  old  Pompey,  and  his  stories  about  the 
Haunted  House ;  but  he  assured  me  he  could  give  me  one  still 
more  strange  than  any  that  Pompey  had  related ;  and  on  mt 
expressing  a  great  curiosity  to  hear  it,  he  sat  down  betide  me  on 
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(he  tor^  and  told  the  following  tale.  I  hkve  endeaTored  to  gire 
it  u  nearly  as  possible  in  bis  words ;  but  it  ia  now  many  je»a 
lince,  aud  I  am  grown  old,  and  my  memory  is  not  ovtt  good.  I 
cannot  therefore  vouch  for  th^  language,  but  I  am  always  scrupn- 
loOBUto&Gts. 

D.K. 


DOLPH  H£YUQER. 

I  uk«  the  town  of  eonomd,  wh«rt  I  dwell. 
All  Kilborn  b«  mj  witnoM,  if  I  were  sot 
Begot  In  beehftiliiflae,  brooght  up  In 
Let  *un  bring  e  dog  bat  to  my  tmo  tbet  eta 
Z»j  I  have  beet  Hin,  end  withoat »  Tenlt; 
Or  but  e  eet  will  ewear  apoa  e  bo<^ 
I  here  ee  mach  es  lot  e  vlre  her  tell. 
And  111  give  him  or  bf  r  a  orewa  fbr  'moBde.* 


Talb  or  ▲  Tub. 


In  the  early  time  of  tb  province  of  New  York,  while  it  groaned 
under  the  tyranny  of  the  Uloglish  goveraor,  Lord  Cornbnry,  who 
carried  his  cruelties  towards  the  Dutch  inhabitants  so  far  as  to 
allow  no  Dominie,  or  schoolmaster,  to  oflSciate  in  their  language, 
without  his  special  license ;  al)out  this  time,  there  lived  in  the 
jolly  little  old  city  of  the  Manhattoes,  a  kind  motherly  dame, 
known  by  the  name  of  Dame  Ueyliger.  She  was  the  widow  of 
a  Dutch  sea-captain,  who  died  suddenly  of  a  fever,  in  conse- 
quence of  working  too  hard,  and  eating  too  heartily,  at  the  time 
when  all  the  inhabitants  turned  out  in  a  panic,  to  fortify  the  place 
against  the  invasion  of  a  small  French  privateer.*  He  left  her 
with  very  little  money,  and  one  infant  son,  the  only  survivor  of 
leveral  children.     The  good  woman  had  need  of  much  manage 
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ment  to  make  both  ends  meet,  and  keep  up  a  decent  appeatance. 
However,  as  her  husband  Lad  fallen  a  Tictim  to  his  zeal  for  the 
public  safety,  it  was  oniyersallj  agreed  that  ^'  something  ought  to 
be  done  for  the  widow;"  and  on  the  hopes  of  this  ** something " 
she  lived  tolerably  for  some  years ;  in  the  mean  time  every  body 
pitied  and  spoke  well  of  her,  and  that  helped  along. 

She  lived  in  a  small  house,  in  a  small  street,  called  Garden- 
Ktreet,  very  probably  from  a  garden  which  may  have  flourished 
there  some  time  or  other.  As  her  necessities  every  year  grew 
greater,  and  the  talk  of  the  public  about  doing  ^'  something  for 
her "  grew  less,  she  had  to  cast  about  for  some  mode  of  doing 
something  for  herself^  by  way  of  helping  out  her  slender  means, 
and  maintaining  her  independence,  oi  which  she  was  somewhat 
tenacious. 

Living  in  a  mercantile  lown,  she  had  caught  something  of  the 
spirit,  and  determined  to  venture  a  little  in  the  great  lottery  of 
eonmierce.  On  a  sudden,  therefore,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the 
street,  there  appeared  at  her  window  a  grand  array  of  ginger- 
bread kings  and  queens,  with  their  arms  stuck  a-kimbo,  after  the 
invariable  royal  manner.     There  were  also  several  broken  tum« 
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biers,  some  filled  with  sugar-plums,  some  with  marbles;  there 
were,  moreover,  cakes  of  various  kinds,  and  barley-sugar,  and 
Holland  doUs,  and  wooden  horses,  with  here  and  there  gilt-covered 
picture-books,  and  now  and  then  a  skein  of  thread,  or  a  dangling 
pound  of  candles.  At  the  door  of  the  house  sat  the  good  old 
dame's  cat,  a  decent  demure-looking  personage,  who  seemed  to 
tcan  every  body  that  passed,  to  criticise  their  dress,  and  now  and 
then  to  stretch  her  neck,  and  to  look  out  with  sudden  curiosity,  to 
•ee  what  was  going  on  at  the  other  end  of  the  street ;  bat  if  by 
ehance  any  idle  vagabond  dog  came  by,  and  offered  to  be  uncivil 
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—hoity-toity!— how  she  would  bristle  ap^  «id  growl,  and  ej^ 
and  strike  out  her  paws!  she  was  as  indignant  as  ever  was  aa 
ancient  and  ogly  spinster  on  the  approach  of  some  gxaodesi 
profligate. 

But  thoogh  the  good  woman  had  to  come  down  to  tboee  hma- 
ble  means  of  snbsistence,  yet  she  still  kept  np  a  feeling  of  iamilj 
pride,  being  descended  f*tmi  the  Vanderspiegelsi  of  Amsterdam; 
and  she  had  the  family  arms  painted  and  framed,  and  hong  orcr 
her  mantelpiece.  She  was,  in  tmth,  much  respected  by  all  ths 
poorer  people  of  the  place ;  her  house  was  quite  a  resort  of  the 
old  wives  of  the  neighboriuxxi ;  they  would  drop  in  there  oi  a 
winter's  afternoon,  as  she  sat  knitting  on  one  side  of  her  fir^laoe. 
her  cat  purring  on  the  other,  and  the  tea-kettle  sing^g  be£)ie  it; 
and  they  would  gossip  with  her  until  late  in  the  evening.  There 
was  always  an  arm-chair  for  Peter  de  Groodt,  sometimes  called 
Long  Peter,  and  sometimes  Peter  Longlegs,  the  clerk  and  sextcm 
of  the  little  Lutherai\  church,  who  was  her  great  crony,  and  in- 
deed the  oracle  of  her  fireside.  Nay,  the  Dominie  himself  did 
not  disdain,  now  and  then,  to  step  in,  converse  about  the  state  of 
her  mind,  and  take  a  glass  of  her  special  good  cherry  brandy. 
Indeed,  he  never  failed  to  call  on  new-year's  day,  and  wish  her  a 
happy  new  year ;  and  the  good  dame,  who  was  a  little  vain  on 
some  points,  always  piqued  herself  on  giving  him  as  large  a  cake 
as  any  one  in  town. 

I  have  said  that  she  had  one  son.  He  was  the  child  of  her 
old  age ;  but  could  hardly  be  called  the  comfort,  for,  of  all  un- 
lucky urchins,  Dolph  Heyliger  was  the  most  mischievous.  Not 
that  the  whipster  was  really  vicious ;  he  was  only  fuU  of  fun  and 
frolic,  and  had  that  daring,  gamesome  spirit,  which  is  extolled  in 
a  rich  man*s  child,  but  execrated  in  a  poor  man*R.     He  was  con* 
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tiniiall  J  getting  into  scrapes :  his  mother  was  incessantly  harassed 
with  complaints  of  some  waggish  pranks  which  he  had  played  off; 
bills  were  sent  in  for  windows  that  he  had  broken ;  in  a  word,  he 
had  not  reached  his  fourteenth  year  before  he  was  pronounced,  by 
an  the  neighborhood,  to  be  a  ^'  wicked  dog,  the  wickedest  dog  in 
die  street  I  '*  Nay,  one  old  gentleman,  in  a  claret-colored  coat, 
with  a  thin  red  face,  and  ferret  eyes,  went  so  far  as  to  assure 
Dame  Heyliger,  that  her  son  would,  one  day  or  other,  come  to  the 
gallows! 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  poor  old  soul  loved  her  boy. 
It  seemed  as  though  she  loved  him  the  better  the  worse  he  be- 
iiayed ;  and  that  he  grew  more  in  her  favor,  the  more  he  grew 
oat  of  favor  with  the  world.  Mothers  are  foolish,  fond-hearted 
beings ;  there's  no  reasoning  them  out  of  their  dotage ;  and,  in- 
deed, this  poor  woman's  child  was  all  that  was  left  to  love  her  in 
this  world ; — so  we  must  not  think  it  hard  that  she  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  her  good  friends,  who  sought  to  prove  to  her  that  Dolph 
would  come  to  a  halter. 

To  do  the  varlet  justice,  too,  he  was  strongly  attached  to  his 
parent.  He  would  not  willingly  have  given  her  pain  on  any  ac- 
count ;  and  when  he  had  been  doing  wrong,  it  was  but  for  him  to 
catch  his  poor  mother's  eye  fixed  wistfully  and  sorrowfully  upon 
him,  to  fin  his  heart  with  bitterness  and  contrition.  But  he  was 
a  heedless  youngster,  and  could  not,  for  the  life  of  him,  resist  any 
new  temptation  to  fun  and  mischief.  Though  quick  at  his  learning, 
whenever  he  could  be  brought  to  apply  himself,  he  was  always 
Dione  to  be  led  away  by  idle  company,  and  would  play  truant  to 
hunt  after  .birds'  nests,  to  rob  orchards,  or  to  swim  in  the  Hudson 

In  this  way  he  grew  up,  a  tall,  lubberly  boy ;  acd  his  mother 
b^an  to  be  greatly  perplexed  what  to  do  with  him^  oi  Itf^^  tA  ^^v 
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him  in  «  way  to  do  &r  iiimself ;  for  he  had  acqured  such  an  m- 
locky  repatation,  that  oo  one  seemed  willing  to  employ  him. 

Many  were  the  oonaoltations  that  she  held  with  Peter  de 
Groodt,  the  clerk  and  sexton,  who  was  her  prime  coonseDor. 
Peter  was  as  much  perplexed  as  herself^  for  he  had  no  great  ofia^ 
ion  of  the  boy,  and  thought  he  woold  never  come  to  good.  He 
at  one  time  adrised  her  to  send  him  to  sea ;  a  piece  of  adrioe  <mly 
given  in  the  most  desperate  cases ;  bat  Dame  Heyligo'  would  not 
listen  to  such  an  idea ;  she  could  not  think  of  letting  Dolph  go 
out  of  her  bight  She  was  sitting  one  day  knitting  by  her  fire- 
side, in  great  perplexity,  when  the  s^^n  entered  with  an  air  of 
anusnal  vivacity  and  briskness.  He  had  jnst  come  from  a  fune- 
ral. It  had  l)e(*n  that  of  a  boy  of  Dolph*8  years,  who  had  been 
apprentice  to  a  famous  German  doctor,  and  had  died  of  a  con- 
Bumption.  It  is  true,  there  had  been  a  whisper  that  the  deceased 
had  been  brought  to  his  end  by  being  made  the  subject  of  the 
doctor's  experiments,  on  which  he  was  apt  to  try  the  effects  of  a 
new  compound,  or  a  quieting  draught.  This,  however,  it  is  likely, 
was  a  mere  scandal ;  at  any  rate,  Peter  de  Groodt  did  not  think  it 
worth  mentioning ;  though,  had  we  time  to  philosopbize,  it  would  be 
a  curious  matter  for  speculation,  why  a  doctor's  family  is  apt  to  be 
BO  lean  and  cadaverous,  and  a  butcher's  so  jolly  and  rubicund. 

Peter  de  Groodt,  as  I  said  before,  entered  the  house  of  Dame 
Heyliger  with  unusual  alacrity.  A  bright  idea  had  popped  into 
his  head  at  the  funeral,  over  which  he  bad  chuckled  as  he  shovelled 
the  earth  into  the  grave  of  the  doctor's  disciple.  It  had  occurred 
to  him,  that,  as  the  situation  of  the  deceased  was  vacant  at  the 
doctor's,  it  would  be  the  very  place  for  Dolph.  The  boy  had 
parts,  and  could  pound  a  pestle,  and  rud  an  errand  with  any  boy 
in  the  town,  and  what  more  was  wanted  in  a  student  t 
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The  suggestion  of  the  sage  Peter  was  a  vision  of  glory  to  the 
mother.  She  already  saw  Dolph,  in  her  mind's  eye,  with  a  cane 
at  his  nose,  a  knocker  at  his  door,  and  an  M.  D.  at  the  end  of 
his  name— one  of  the  established  dignitaries  of  the  town. 

The  matter  once  undertaken,  was  soon  effected :  the  sexton 
had  some  influence  with  the  doctor,  they  having  had  mach  deal- 
ing together  in  the  way  of  their  separate  professions ;  and  the 
Tery  next  morning  he  called  and  condacted  the  urchin,  clad  in 
his  Sunday  clothes,  to  undergo  the  inspection  of  Dr.  Earl  Lodo* 
Tick  Knipperhausen. 

They  found  the  doctor  seated  in  an  elbow-chair,  in  one  comer 
of  his  study,  or  laboratory,  with  a  large  volume,  in  Grerman  printy 
before  him.  He  was  a  short  fat  man,  with  a  dark  square  hce^ 
rcihdered  more  dark  by  a  black  velvet  cap.  He  had  a  little  nob- 
bed nose,  not  unlike  the  ace  of  spades,  with  a  pair  of  spectacles 
gleaming  on  each  side  of  his  dusky  countenance,  like  a  couple  of 
bow  windows. 

Dolph  felt  struck  with  awe  on  entering  into  the  presence  of 
cfais  learned  man ;  and  gazed  about  him  with  boyish  wonder  at  the 
furniture  of  this  chamber  of  knowledge ;  which  appeared  to  him 
almost  as  the  den  of  a  magician.  In  the  centre  stood  a  claw- 
footed  table,  with  pestle  and  mortar,  phials  and  gallipots,  and  a 
pair  of  small  burnished  scales.  At  one  end  was  a  heavy  clothes- 
press,  turned  into  a  receptacle  for  drugs  and  compounds ;  against 
which  hung  the  doctor's  hat  and  cloak,  and  gold-headed  cane,  and 
on  the  top  grinned  a  human  skulL  Along  the  mantel-piece  were 
glass  vessels,  in  which  were  snakes  and  lizards,  and  a  human  foetus 
preserved  in  spirits.  A  closet,  the  doors  of  which  were  taken  off, 
eontained  three  whole  shelves  of  books,  and  some,  too,  of  mighty 
folio  dimensions ;  a  collection,  the  like  of  which  Dolph  had  never 


befbro  behdd.  Ai,  howereri  the  librajrj  did  not  takt  up  the 
wholo  of  the  closet,  the  doctor's  thriftj  booeekeeper  had  occupied 
the  rest  with  pots  of  pickles  and  presenres ;  aad  had  hung  about 
the  room,  among  awful  implements  of  the  healing  art,  strings  of 
red  pepper  and  corpulent  cucumbers,  carefully  presenred  for  seed. 

Peter  de  Oroodt  and  his  prot^  were  reoei?ed  with  great 
grarity  and  stateliness  by  the  doctor,  who  was  a  very  wise,  digni- 
fied little  man,  and  never  smiled.  He  surveyed  Dolph  from  head 
to  foot,  above,  and  under,  and  through  his  spectacles,  and  the  poor 
lad's  heart  quailed  as  these  great  glasses  glared  on  him  like  two 
fun  moons.  The  doctor  heard  all  that  Peter  de  Groodt  had  to 
say  in  favor  of  the  youthful  candidate ;  and  then  wetting  his 
thumb  with  the  end  of  his  tongue,  he  began  deliberately  to  turn 
over  page  afler  page  of  the  great  black  volume  before  him.  At 
length,  afler  many  bums  and  haws,  and  strokings  of  the  chin,  and 
all  that  hesitation  and  deliberation  with  which  a  wise  man  pro- 
ceeds to  do  what  he  intended  to  do  from  the  very  first,  the  doctor 
agreed  to  take  the  lad  as  a  disciple ;  to  give  him  bed,  board,  and 
clothing,  and  to  instruct  him  in  the  healing  art ;  in  return  for 
which  he  was  to  have  his  services  until  his  twenty-first  year. 

Behold,  then,  our  hero,  all  at  once  transformed  from  an  un* 
lucky  urchin,  running  wild  about  the  streets,  to  a  student  of  medi* 
cine,  diligently  pounding  a  pestle,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
learned  Doctor  Karl  Lodovick  Knipperhausen.  It  was  a  happy 
transition  for  his  fond  old  mother.  She  was  delighted  with  the 
idea  of  her  boy*s  being  brought  up  worthy  of  his  ancestors ;  and 
anticipated  the  day  when  he  would  be  able  to  hold  up  his  head 
with  the  lawyer,  that  lived  in  the  large  house  opposite ;  or,  per 
adventure,  with  the  Dominie  himself. 

Doctor  Knipperhausen  was  a  native  of  the  Palatinate  in  Qer- 
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Buuiy ;  wliencei  in  company  with  many  of  his  coontrymcn,  he 
had  taken  refuge  in  England,  on  account  of  religious  persecution. 
He  wag  jne  of  nearly  three  thousand  Palatines,  who  came  over 
from  England  in  1710,  under  the  protection  of  Grovemor  Hunter. 
Where  the  doctor  had  studied,  how  he  had  acquired  his  medical 
knowledge,  and  where  he  had  received  his  diploma,  it  is  hard  at 
present  to  say,  for  nohody  knew  at  the  time ;  yet  it  is  certain 
that  his  profound  skill  and  abstruse  knowledge  were  the  talk  and 
wonder  of  the  common  people,  far  and  near. 

His  practice  was  totally  different  from  that  of  any  other  phy- 
sician ;  consisting  in  mysterious  compounds,  known  only  to  him- 
self^ in  the  preparing  and  administering  of  which,  it  was  said,  he 
always  consulted  the  stars.  So  high  an  opinion  was  entertained 
of  his  skill,  particularly  by  the  Grerman  and  Dutch  inhabitants, 
that  they  always  resorted  to  him  in  desperate  cases.  He  was  one 
of  those  infallible  doctors,  that  are  always  effecting  sudden  and 
surprising  cures,  when  the  patient  has  been  given  up  by  all  the 
regular  physicians ;  unless,  as  is  shrewdly  observed,  the  case  has 
been  left  too  long  before  it  was  put  into  their  hands.  The  doc- 
tor's library  was  the  talk  and  marvel  of  the  neighborhood,  I 
might  almost  say  of  the  entire  burgh.  The  good  people  looked 
with  reverence  at  a  man  who  had  read  three  whole  shelves  full 
of  books,  and  some  of  them,  too,  as  large  as  a  famUy  Bible. 
There  were  many  disputes  among  the  members  of  the  little  Lu- 
theran church,  as  to  which  was  the  wisest  man,  the  doctor  or  the 
Dominie.  Some  of  his  admirers  even  went  so  fisu'  as  to  say,  that 
he  knew  more  than  the  governor  himself — in  a  word,  it  was 
thought  that  there  was  no  end  to  his  knowledge ! 

No  sooner  was  Dolph  received  into  the  doctor's  fisunily,  than 
he  was  put  in  possession  of  the  lodging  of  his  predecessor.     U 


was  a  gtmirrcum  of  a  steep-roofed  Dotdi  hoose^  wbere  tke  nka 
had  pattered  od  the  shingles,  and  the  lightning  gleamed,  and  the 
wind  piped  through  the  crannies  in  stormy  weather ;  and  where 
whole  troops  of  hongry  rats,  like  Don  Cossacks,  galloped  about, 
11  defiance  of  traps  and  ratsbane. 

He  was  soon  up  to  his  ears  in  medical  studies,  bdng  onployed, 
Boming^  noon,  and  night,  in  rolling  pills,  filt^ing  iinctores,  or 
pounding  the  pestle  and  mortar  in  one  comer  €i  the  laboratc^; 
while  the  doctor  would  take  his  seat  in  another  ccnner,  when  he 
had  nothing  else  to  do^  or  expected  visitors,  and  arrayed  in  his 
aM>ming^gown  and  Telvet  cap,  would  porei  over  the  contents  of 
some  folio  volume.  It  is  true,  that  the  regular  thnmping  of 
Dolph's  pestle,  or,  perhaps,  the  drowsy  bussing  of  the  snmmei 
flies,  would  now  and  then  lull  the  little  man  into  a  slumber ;  but 
then  his  spectacles  were  always  wide  awake,  and  studiously  r^ 
garding  the  book. 

There  >%as  another  personage  in  the  house,  however,  to  whom 
Dolph  was  obliged  to  pay  allegiance.  Though  a  bachelor,  and  a 
man  of  such  great  dignity  and  importance,  the  doctor  was,  like 
jiany  other  wise  men,  subject  to  petticoat  government.  He  was 
completely  under  the  s^y  of  his  housekeeper ;  a  spare,  busy, 
fretting  housewife,  in  a  little,  round,  quilted  (German  cap,  with  a 
huge  bunch  of  keys  jingling  at  the  girdle  of  an  exceedingly  long 
waist  Frau  Us^  (or  Frow  Ilsy  as  it  was  pronounced)  had 
accompanied  him  in  his  various  migrations  from  Oermany  to 
England,  and  from  England  to  the  province;  managing  his 
establishment  and  himself  too :  ruling  bun,  it  is  true,  with  a  gentle 
band,  but  carrying  a  high  hand  with  all  the  world  beside.  How 
she  had  acquired  such  ascendency  I  do  not  pretend  to  say.  Peo* 
^  it  is  true,  did  talk — but  have  not  people  been  prone  to  talk 
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erer  sliioe  ihe  world  b^an  T  Who  can  tell  how  women  g^ierall j 
oontrive  to  get  the  upper  hand  t  A  husband,  it  is  tme,  may  now 
ind  then  be  master  in  his  own  house ;  but  who  ever  knew  a 
bachelor  that  was  not  managed  by  his  housekeeper  ? 

Indeed,  Frau  Ilsy's  power  was  not  confined  to  the  doctor's 
hoosehold.  She  was  one  of  those  prying  gossips  who  know  every 
one's  business  better  than  they  do  themselves ;  and  whose  all- 
fleeing  eyes,  and  all-telling  tongues,  are  terrors  throughout  a 
neighborhood. 

Nothing  of  any  moment  transpired  in  the  world  of  scandal 
of  this  little  burgh,  but  it  was  known  to  Fran  Usy.  She  had  her 
crew  of  cronies,  that  were  perpetually  hurrying  to  her  little  parlor 
with  some  precious  bit  of  news ;  nay,  she  would  sometimes  dis- 
cuss a  whole  volume  of  secret  history,  as  she  held  the  street  door 
ajar,  and  gossiped  with  one  of  these  garrulous  cronies  in  the  very 
'^eth  of  a  December  blast. 

Between  the  doctor  and  the  housekeeper  it  may  easily  be 
fupposed  that  Dolph  had  a  busy  life  of  it  As  Frau  Usy  kept 
the  keys,  and  literally  ruled  the  roast,  it  was  starvation  to  offend 
her,  though  he  found  the  study  of  her  temper  more  perplexing 
eren  than  that  of  medicine.  When  not  busy  in  the  laboratory, 
she  kept  him  running  hither  and  thither  on  her  errands ;  and  on 
Sundays  he  was  obliged  to  accompany  her  to  and  from  church, 
i&d  carry  her  Bible.  Many  a  time  has  the  poor  varlet  stood 
flhivering  and  blowing  his  fingers,  or  holding  his  frost-bitten  nose, 
in  the  church-yard,  while  Usy  and  her  cronies  were  huddled  to- 
gether, wagging  their  heads,  and  tearing  some  unlucky  character 
to  pieces. 

With  all  his  advantages,  however,  Dolph  made  very  slow 
progress  in  his  art     This  was  no  fault  of  the  doctor's,  certainly. 


Est  be  took  onweAried  paiiui  with  the  lad,  keqnng  him  don  ti 
the  pestle  and  mortar,  or  on  the  trot  aboat  town  with  pfaiala  and 
pSl-boxes ;  and  if  he  ever  flagged  in  hia  indostry,  which  he  waa 
ratlier  apt  to  do.  the  doctor  woold  fljr  into  a  pasaion,  and  aak  him 
if  he  ever  expected  to  learn  hia  profesaioo,  onless  he  apjdied  him- 
aelf  cloeer  to  the  study.  The  (act  is,  he  still  retained  the  foadr 
ness  for  sp(^  and  mischief  that  had  marked  his  childhood ;  the 
habiti  indeed,  had  strengthend  with  his  years,  and  gained  force 
from  being  thwarted  and  constrained.  He  daily  grew  more  and 
more  nntractable,  and  lost  favor  in  the  eyes,  both  of  the  doctor 
and  the  housekeeper. 

In  the  mean  time  the  doctor  went  on,  waxing  wealthy  and  re- 
nowned. He  was  famous  for  his  skill  in  managing  cases  not  laid 
down  in  the  books.  He  had  cured  several  old  women  and  young 
girls  of  witchcraft ;  a  terrible  complaint,  and  nearly  as  prevalent  in 
the  province  in  those  days  as  hydrophobia  is  at  present  He  had 
even  restored  one  strapping  country  girl  to  perfect  health,  who 
had  gone  so  far  as  to  vomit  crooked  pins  and  needles ;  which  is 
considered  a  desperate  stage  of  the  malady.  It  was  whispered, 
also,  that  he  was  possessed  of  the  art  of  preparing  love-powdeis; 
and  many  applications  had  he  in  consequence  from  love-sick  pa- 
tients of  both  sexes.  But  all  these  cases  formed  the  mysterious 
part  of  his  practice,  in  which,  according  to  the  cant  phrase, 
crecy  and  honor  might  be  depended  on.*'  Dolph,  therefore, 
obliged  to  turn  out  of  the  study  whenever  such  consultations  oc- 
curred, though  it  is  said  he  learnt  more  of  the  secrets  of  the  art 
at  the  key-hole,  than  by  all  the  rest  of  his  studies  put  tqgether. 

As  the  doctor  increased  in  wealth,  he  began  to  extend  his 
possessions,  and  to  look  forward,  like  other  great  men,  to  the  time 
when  he  should  retire  to  the  repose  of  a  country  seat    For  this 
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purpose  lie  had  pmcliased  a  fann,  or,  as  the  Datch  settlers  called 
it,  a  bcweriej  a  few  miles  from  town.  It  had  been  the  residence 
of  a  wealthy  fjEunily,  that  had  returned  some  time  since  to  Hol- 
land. A  large  mansion-house  stood  in  the  centre  of  it,  very  much 
out  of  repair,  and  which,  in  consequence  of  certain  reports,  had 
received  the  appellation  of  the  Haunted  House.  Either  from 
these  reports,  or  from  its  actual  dreariness,  the  doctor  found  it 
impossible  to  get  a  tenant ;  and  that  the  place  might  not  faJl  to 
ruin  before  he  could  reside  in  it  himself  he  placed  a  country  boor, 
with  his  family,  in  one  wing,  with  the  privilege  of  cultivating  the 
farm  on  shares. 

The  doctor  now  felt  all  the  dignity  of  a  landholder  rising 
within  him.  He  had  a  little  of  the  Grerman  pride  of  territory  in 
his  composition,  and  almost  looked  upon  himself  as  owner  of  a 
principality.  He  began  to  complain  of  the  fatigue  of  business ; 
and  was  fond  of  riding  out ''  to  look  at  his  estate.**  His  little 
expeditions  to  his  lands  were  attended  with  a  bustle  and  parade 
that  created  a  sensation  throughout  the  neighborhood.  His  wall- 
eyed horse  stood,  stamping  and  whisking  off  the  flies,  for  a  full 
hour  before  the  house.  Then  the  doctor's  saddle-bags  would  be 
brought  out  and  adjusted ;  then,  after  a  little  while,  his  cloak 
would  be  rolled  up  and  strapped  to  the  saddle ;  then  his  umbrella 
would  be  buckled  to  the  cloak ;  while,  in  the  mean  time,  a  groap 
of  ragged  boys,  that  observant  class  of  beings,  would  gather  be- 
fore the  door.  At  length  the  doctor  would  issue  forth,  in  a  pair 
of  jack-boots  that  reached  above  his  knees,  and  a  cocked  hat  flap- 
ped down  in  front.  As  he  was  a  short,  fat  man,  he  took  some 
time  to  mount  into  the  saddle ;  and  when  there,  he  took  some 
time  to  have  the  saddle  and  stirrups  properly  adjusted,  enjoying 
the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  urchin  crowd.     Even  after  he 

17 
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had  set  <^  he  would  ptme  in  the  middle  of  the  tlreet|  or  IroC 
back  two  or  three  times  to  gire  some  parting  orders ;  which  were 
answered  hj  the  housekeeper  from  the  door,  or  Dolph  firom  Jtm  ^ 
study,  or  the  black  cook  from  the  cellAr,  or  the  chambermaid  from 
the  garret  window ;  and  there  were  generally  some  last  word 
bawled  after  him,  jost  as  he  was  taming  the  comer. 

The  whole  neighborhood  would  be  aroused  by  this  pomp  and 
circumstance.  The  cobbler  would  leare  his  last;  the  barbel 
would  thrust  out  his  frizzled  head,  with  a  comb  sticking  in  it ;  a 
knot  would  collect  at  the  g^rocer's  door,  and  the  word  would  be 
buzzed  from  one  end  of  the  street  to  the  other,  "  The  doctor's 
riding  out  to  his  country  seat  I  ** 

These  were  golden  moments  for  Dolph.  No  sooner  was  the 
doctor  out  of  sight,  than  pestle  and  mortar  were  abandoned ;  the 
laboratory  was  left  to  take  care  of  itself,  and  the  student  was  off 
on  some  mad-cap  frolic 

Indeed,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  youngster,  as  be  grew  up^ 
seeiucd  in  a  fair  way  to  fulfil  the  prediction  of  the  old  claret- 
colored  gentleman.  He  was  the  ringleader  of  all  holiday  sports, 
and  midnight  gambols ;  ready  for  all  kinds  of  mischievous  pranks, 
and  hair-brained  adventures. 

There  is  nothing  so  troublesome  as  a  hero  on  a  small  scale^ 
or,  rather,  a  hero  in  a  small  town.  Dolph  soon  became  the  ab- 
horrence of  all  drowsy,  housekeeping  old  citizens,  who  hated 
noise,  and  had  no  relish  for  waggery.  The  good  dames,  too,  con* 
sidered  him  as  little  better  than  a  reprobate,  gathered  their  daugh- 
ters under  their  wings  whenever  he  approached,  and  pointed  him 
out  as  a  warning  to  their  sons.  No  one  seemed  to  hold  him  in 
much  regard,  except  the  wild  striplings  of  the  place,  who  were 
captivated  by  his  open-hearted,  daring  manners,  and  the  negroei^ 
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irbo  always  look  upon  every  idle,  do-notbing  youngbter,  as  a  kind 
of  gentleman.  Even  the  good  Peter  de  Groodt,  who  had  con- 
sidered himself  a  kind  of  patron  of  the  lad,  began  to  despair  of 
him ;  and  would  shake  his  head  dnbioosly,  as  he  listened  to  a  long 
complaint  from  the  housekeeper,  and  sipped  a  glass  of  her  rasp- 
berry brandy. 

Still  his  mother  was  not  to  be  wearied  out  of  her  affection  by 
all  the  waywardness  of  her  boy ;  nor  disheartened  by  the  stories 
of  his  misdeeds,  with  which  her  good  friends  were  continually  re- 
galing her.  She  had,  it  is  true,  very  little  of  the  pleasure  which 
rich  people  enjoy,  in  always  hearing  their  children  praised ;  but 
she  considered  all  this  ill-will  as  a  kind  of  persecution  which  he 
suffered,  and  she  liked  him  the  better  on  that  account  She  saw 
him  growing  up  a  fine,  tall,  good-looking  youngster,  and  she  looked 
at  him  with  the  secret  pride  of  a  mother's  heart  It  was  her 
great  desire  that  Dolph  should  appear  like  a  gentleman,  and  all 
the  money  she  could  save  went  towards  helping  out  his  pocket  and 
his  wardrobe.  She  would  look  out  of  the  window  after  him,  as 
he  sallied  forth  in  his  best  array,  and  her  heart  would  yearn  with 
delight ;  and  once,  when  Peter  de  Groodt,  struck  with  the  young 
Bier's  gallant  appearance  on  a  bright  Sunday  morning,  observed, 
•*  Well,  after  all,  Dolph  does  grow  a  comely  fellow  I "  the  tear  of 
pride  started  into  the  mother's  eye ;  '^  Ah,  neighbor !  neighbor  I  ** 
exclaimed  she,  "  they  may  say  what  they  please ;  poor  Dolph  will 
yet  hold  up  his  head  with  the  best  of  them  I " 

Dolph  Heyliger  had  now  nearly  attained  his  one-and-twentieth 
year,  and  the  term  of  his  medical  studies  was  just  expiring ;  yet 
it  must  be  confessed,  that  he  knew  little  more  of  the  profession 
than  when  he  first  entered  the  doctor's  doors.  This,  however, 
tonld  not  he  from  any  want  of  quickness  of  ^tVa^  ^qt  Va.  ^^^^ 
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^m^«ing  aptness  in  masteriiig  otlier  bnnches  of  knowledge^  wbioi 
he  could  only  have  stndied  «t  intenrals.  He  was,  for  insUncc,  a 
sare  marksman,  and  won  all  the  geese  and  torkeys  at  Christmas- 
holidays.  He  was  a  bold  rider ;  he  was  Dunoos  for  leaping  and 
wrestling ;  he  played  tolerably  on  the  fiddle ;  ooold  swim  like  a 
fish;  and  was  the  best  hand  in  the  whole  place  at  fives  or 
ninepins. 

All  these  accomplishments,  however,  procored  him  no  fovor 
in  the  eyes  of  the  doctor,  who  grew  more  and  more  crabbed  and 
intolerant  the  nearer  the  term  of  apprenticeship  aj^proacfaed. 
Frau  Ilsy,  too,  was  for  ever  finding  some  occasion  to  raise 
a  windy  tempest  about  his  ears ;  and  seldom  encountered  him 
about  the  house,  without  a  clatter  of  the  tongue;  so  that  at 
length  the  jingling  of  her  keys  as  she  approached,  was  to  Dolph 
like  the  ringing  of  the  prompter's  bell,  that  gives  notice  of  a  the- 
atrical thunder-storm.  Nothing  but  the  infinite  good-humor  of 
the  heedless  youngster  enabled  him  to  bear  all  this  domestic 
tyranny  without  open  rebellion.  It  was  evident  that  the  doctor 
and  his  housekeeper  were  preparing  to  beat  the  poor  youth  out 
of  the  nest,  the  moment  his  term  should  have  expired ;  a  short- 
hand mode  which  the  doctor  had  of  providing  for  useless  dis- 
ciples. 

Indeed  the  little  man  had  been  rendered  more  than  usually 
irritable  lately,  in  consequence  of  various  cares  and  vexations 
which  his  country  estate  had  brought  upon  him.  The  doctor  had 
been  repeatedly  annoyed  by  the  rumors  and  tales  which  prevailed 
concerning  the  old  mansion ;  and  found  it  difficult  to  prevail  even 
upon  the  countrym^in  and  his  family  to  remain  there  rent-free. 
Every  time  he  rode  out  to  the  farm  he  was  teased  by  some  fresh 
complaint  of  strange  noises  and  fearful  sights,  with  which  the 
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lenJUitB  were  disturbed  at  night;  and  the  doctor  would  oome 
home  fretting  and  faming,  and  vent  his  spleen  npon  the  whde 
household.  It  was  indeed  a  sore  grievance  that  affected  him 
both  in  pride  and  parse.  He  was  threatened  with  an  absolata 
loss  of  the  profits  of  his  property ;  and  then,  what  a  blow  to  his 
territorial  consequence,  to  be  the  landlord  of  a  haunted  house ! 

It  was  observed,  however,  that  with  all  his  vexation,  the 
doctor  never  proposed  to  sleep  in  the  house  himself;  naj,  he 
could  never  be  prevailed  upon  to  remain  on  the  premises  after 
dark,  but  made  the  best  of  his  way  for  town  as  soon  as  the  bats 
began  to  flit  about  in  the  twilight  The  fact  was,  the  doctor  had 
a  secret  belief  in  ghosts,  having  passed  the  early  part  of  his  life 
in  a  country  where  they  particularly  abound;  and  indeed  the 
story  went,  that,  when  a  boy,  he  had  once  seen  the  devil  upon 
the  Hartz  mountains  in  Germany. 

At  length  the  doctor's  vexations  on  this  head  were  brought  to 
a  crisis.  One  morning  as  he  sat  dozing  over  a  volume  in  his 
study,  he  was  suddenly  startled  from  his  slumbers  by  the  bustling 
in  of  the  housekeeper. 

^^  Here's  a  fine  to  do  I "  cried  she,  as  she  entered  the  room* 
^^  Here's  Glaus  Hopper  come  in,  bag  and  baggage,  from  the  fiEumii 
and  swears  he'll  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  it  The  whole 
family  have  been  frightened  out  of  their  wits ;  for  there's  such 
racketing  and  rummaging  about  the  old  house,  that  they  can't 
sleep  quiet  in  their  beds  I " 

^'  Donner  and  blitzen  I "  cried  the  doctor,  impatiently ;  *^  will 
they  never  have  done  chattering  about  that  house  t  What  a  pack 
)f  fools,  to  let  a  few  rats  and  mice  frighten  them  out  of  good 
quarters  I  ** 

*'  Nay,  nay,**  said  the  housekeeper,  wagging  her  head  kA.Q>ic 
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Inglj,  and  piqoed  at  baring  a  good  gfaost-storj  doubled,  ^tberaTg 
more  in  it  than  rats  and  mice.  All  the  neigbborbood  talks  about 
the  bouse ;  and  tben  sucb  sigbts  as  hare  been  seen  in  it !  Peter 
de  Groodt  tells  me,  tbat  tbe  fiunilj  that  sold  you  the  bouse,  and 
went  to  Holland,  dropped  several  strange  bints  about  it,  and  said, 
*  they  wished  you  joy  of  your  bargain ; '  and  yon  know  yourself 
there's  no  getting  any  family  to  live  in  it** 

'^  Peter  de  Groodt's  a  ninny — an  old  woman,**  said  tlvt  doc- 
tor, peevishly;  "I'll  warrant  he's  been  filling  these  people's 
heads  full  of  stories.  It's  just  like  his  nonsense  about  tbe  gboet 
that  haunted  the  church  belfry,  as  an  excuse  for  not  ringing  the 
bell  that  cold  night  when  Harmanus  Brinkerhoff*s  bouse  was  on 
fire.     Svnd  Clans  to  me," 

Claus  Hop|)er  now  made  his  appearance:  a  simple  country 
lout,  full  of  awe  at  finding  himself  in  the  very  study  of  Dr.  Knip- 
perhauKci),  and  Uro  much  embarrassed  to  enter  in  much  detail  of 
the  matters  that  had  caused  his  alarm.  He  stood  twirling  his 
hat  in  one  hand,  resting  sometimes  on  one  leg,  sometimes  on  the 
other,  looking  occasionally  at  the  doctor,  and  now  and  then  steal- 
ing a  fearful  glance  at  the  death's  head  that  seemed  ogling  him 
from  the  top  of  the  clothes-press. 

The  doctor  tried  every  means  to  persuade  him  to  return  to 
the  farm,  but  all  in  vain ;  he  maintained  a  dogged  determination 
on  the  subject ;  and  at  the  close  of  every  argument  or  solicitation 
would  make  the  same  brief,  inflexible  reply,  '^  Icb  kan  nicht,  myn- 
heer." The  doctor  was  a  ''  little  pot,  and  soon  hot ; "  his  patience 
was  exhausted  by  these  continual  vexations  about  his  estate. 
The  stubborn  refusal  of  Claus  Hopper  seemed  to  him  like  flat 
rebellion ;  his  temper  suddenly  boiled  over,  and  Glaus  was  glad 
to  make  a  rapid  retreat  to  escape  scalding. 
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When  the  bampkin  got  to  the  hooBekeeicr'n  room,  he  finmd 
Peter  de  Ghx)odt,  and  several  other  true  believers,  ready  to  re- 
ceive him.  Here  he  indemnified  himself  for  the  restraint  he  had 
snflfored  in  the  study,  and  opened  a  budget  of  stories  about  the 
haunted  house  that  astonished  all  his  hearers.  The  housekeeper 
believed  them  all,  if  it  was  only  to  spite  the  doctor  for  having 
received  her  intelligence  so  uncourteously.  Peter  de  Groodt 
matched  them  with  many  a  wonderful  legend  of  the  times  of  the 
Dutch  dynasty,  and  of  the  Devil's  Stepping-stones ;  and  of  the 
pirate  hanged  at  Gibbet  Island,  that  continued  to  swing  there  at 
night  long  after  the  gallows  was  taken  down ;  and  of  the  ghost 
of  the  unfortunate  Grovernor  Leisler,  hanged  for  treason,  which 
haunted  the  old  fort  and  the  government-house.  The  gossiping 
knot  dispersed,  each  charged  with  direful  intelligence.  The 
eexton  disburdened  himself  at  a  vestry  meeting  that  was  held 
that  very  day,  and  the  black  cook  forsook  her  kitchen,  and  spent 
half  the  day  at  the  street  pump,  that  gossiping-place  of  servants, 
dealing  forth  the  news  to  all  that  came  for  water.  In  a  little 
time  the  whole  town  was  in  a  buzz  with  tales  about  the  haunted 
house.  Some  said  that  Glaus  Hopper  had  seen  the  devil,  while 
others  hinted  that  the  house  was  haunted  by  the  ghosts  of  some 
of  the  patients  whom  the  doctor  had  physicked  out  of  the  world, 
and  that  was  the  reason  why  he  did  not  venture  to  live  in  it 
himself. 

All  this  put  the  little  doctor  in  a  terrible  fume.  He  threat- 
ened vengeance  on  any  one  who  should  affect  the  value  of  his 
property  by  exciting  popular  prejudices.  He  complained  loudly 
if  thus  being  in  a  manner  dispossessed  of  his  territories  by  mere 
Dugbears  ;  but  he  secretly  determined  to  have  the  house  exercised 
by  the  Dominie.     Great  was  his  relief^  therefore^  whft\L  usl  \3b®. 
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midflt  of  his  perplexitiMy  Dolph  stepped  forward  and  undidrtook  to 
garrison  the  haunted  house.  The  yoongster  had  been  listening  to 
all  the  stories  of  Clans  Hopper  and  Peter  de  Oroodt:  he  was 
fond  of  adrentore,  he  loved  the  manrelloiis,  and  his  imagination 
had  become  qoite  excited  bj  these  tales  of  wonder.  Besides,  ha 
had  led  soch  an  nncomfortable  life  at  the  doctor's,  being  subjected 
to  the  intolerable  thraldom  of  early  hours,  that  he  was  delighted 
at  the  prospect  of  having  a  house  to  himself,  even  though  it 
riiould  be  a  haunted  one.  His  offer  was  eagerly  accepted,  and  it 
was  determined  he  should  mount  guard  that  very  night.  His 
only  stipulation  was,  that  the  enterprise  should  be  kept  secret 
&om  his  mother ;  for  he  knew  the  poor  soul  would  not  sleep  a  wink 
if  she  knew  her  son  was  waging  war  with  the  powers  of  darkness. 
When  night  came  on  he  set  oat  on  this  perilous  expedition. 
The  old  black  cook,  his  only  friend  in  the  household,  had  provided 
him  with  a  little  mess  for  supper,  and  a  rush-light ;  and  she  tied 
round  his  neck  an  amulet,  given  her  by  an  African  conjurer,  as  a 
charm  against  evil  spirits.  Dolph  was  escorted  on  his  way  by  the 
doctor  and  Peter  de  Groodt,  who  had  agreed  to  accompany  him 
to  the  house,  and  to  see  him  safe  lodged.  The  night  was  over- 
cast, and  it  was  very  dark  when  they  arrived  at  the  grounds 
which  surrounded  the  mansion.  The  sexton  led  the  way  with  a 
lantern.  As  they  walked  along  the  avenue  of  acacias,  the  fitful 
light,  catching  from  bush  to  bush,  and  tree  to  tree,  often  startled 
the  doughty  Peter,  and  made  him  fall  back  upon  his  followers ; 
and  the  doctor  grappled  still  closer  hold  of  Dolph*s  arm,  observing 
that  the  ground  was  very  slippery  and  uneven.  At  one  time  they 
were  nearly  put  to  total  rout  by  a  bat^  which  came  flitting  about  the 
lantern  ;  and  the  notes  of  the  insects  from  the  trees,  and  the  frogs 
fix>m  a  neighboring  ^nd,  formed  a  most  drov^sy  and  doleful  coocer; 
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The  front  door  of  the  mansion  opened  mdi  a  grating  soondi 
ihat  made  the  doctor  turn  pale.  Thej  entered  a  tolerably  large 
hall,  such  as  is  common  in  American  country-houses,  and  which 
lenres  for  a  sitting-room  in  warm  weather.  From  this  they  went 
up  a  wide  staircase,  that  groaned  and  creaked  as  they  trod,  every 
sAep  making  its  particular  note,  like  the  key  of  a  harpsichord. 
This  led  to  another  hall  on  the  second  stoiy,  whence  they  entered 
the  room  where  Dolph  was  to  sleep.  It  was  large,  and  scantily 
fiimished;  the  shutters  were  closed;  but  as  they  were  much 
broken,  there  was  no  want  of  a  circulation  of  air.  It  appeared 
to  have  been  that  sacred  chamber,  known  among  Dutch  house- 
wives by  the  name  of  ''  the  best  bed-room ;  "  which  is  the  best 
furnished  room  in  the  house,  but  in  which  scarce  any  body  is 
ever  permitted  to  sleep.  Its  splendor,  however,  was  all  at  an  end. 
There  were  a  few  broken  articles  of  furniture  about  the  room, 
and  in  the  centre  stood  a  heavy  deal-table  and  a  large  arm-chair, 
both  of  which  had  the  look  of  being  coeval  with  the  mansion. 
The  fireplace  was  wide,  and  had  been  &ced  with  Dutch  tiles,  rep- 
resenting Scripture  stories ;  but  some  of  them  had  feJlen  out  of 
their  places,  and  lay  scattered  about  the  hearth.  The  sexton  lit 
the  rush-light ;  and  the  doctor,  looking  fearfully  about  the  room, 
was  just  exhorting  Dolph  to  be  of  good  cheer,  and  to  pluck  up  a 
stout  heart,  when  a  noise  in  the  chimney,  like  voices  and  strug* 
gling,  struck  a  sudden  panic  into  the  sexton.  He  took  to  hia 
heels  with  the  lantern ;  the  doctor  followed  hard  after  him ;  the 
Stairs  groaned  and  creaked  as  they  hurried  down,  increasing  their 
agitation  and  speed  by  its  noises.  The  front  door  slammed  after 
them ;  and  Dolph  heard  them  scrabbling  down  the  avenue,  till  the 
sound  of  their  feet  was  lost  in  the  distance.  That  he  did  not  join 
m  this  precipitate  retreat  might  have  been  owing  to  his  possess^ 
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faig  a  little  more  ooange  than  Us  oomfMiiioiis^  jf  perhaps  that  he 
had  cangfat  a  glimpee  of  the  cause  of  their  dismay,  in  a  nest  of 
chimney  swallows,  that  came  tumbling  down  into  the  fireplace. 

Being  now  left  to  himself^  he  secored  the  front  door  by  a 
strong  bolt  and  bar ;  and  haying  seen  that  the  other  entrances 
were  fast^ied,  retomed  to  his  desolate  chamber.  Raving  made 
his  sopper  from  the  basket  which  the  good  old  oook  had  provided, 
he  locked  the  chamber  door,  and  retired  to  rest  on  a  mattress  in 
one  comer.  The  night  was  calm  and  still ;  and  nothing  broke 
npon  the  profound  quiet,  but  the  lonely  chirping  of  a  cricket  from 
the  chimney  of  a  distant  chamber.  The  rush-light,  which  stood  in 
the  centre  of  the  deal-table,  shed  a  feeble  yellow  ray,  dimly  illu- 
mining  the  chamber,  and  making  uncouth  shapes  and  shadows 
on  the  walls,  from  the  clothes  which  Dolph  had  thrown  over  a 
chair. 

With  all  his  boldness  of  heart,  there  was  someihing  subduing 
in  this  desolate  scene ;  and  he  felt  his  spirits  flag  within  him,  as 
he  lay  on  his  hard  bed  and  gazed  about  the  room.  He  was  turn- 
ing over  in  his  mind  his  idle  habits,  his  doubtful  prospects,  and 
now  and  then  heaving  a  heavy  sigh,  as  he  thought  on  his  poor  old 
mother ;  for  there  is  nothing  like  the  silence  and  loneliness  of 
night  to  bring  dark  shadows  over  the  brightest  mind.  By-and-by 
he  thought  he  heard  a  sound  as  of  some  one  walking  below  stair& 
He  listened,  and  distinctly  heard  a  step  on  the  great  staircase.  It 
approached  solemnly  and  slowly,  tramp— tramp— -tramp !  It  was 
evidently  the  tread  of  some  heavy  personage ;  and  yet  how  could 
he  have  got  into  the  house  without  making  a  noise  t  He  had  ex- 
amined all  the  fastenings,  and  was  certain  that  every  entrance 
was  secure.  Still  the  steps  advanced,  tramp— tramp— tramp  I 
it  was  evident  that  the  person  approaching  could  not  be  a  robberi 
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the  step  waa  too  load  and  deliberate ;  a  robber  would  either  be 
stealthy  or  precipitate.  And  now  the  footsteps  had  ascended  the 
staircase ;  the j  were  slowly  advancing  along  the  passage,  resound* 
ing  through  the  silent  and  empty  apartments.  The  very  cricket 
Ind  ceased  its  melancholy  note,  and  nothing  interrupted  their 
awfiil  distinctness.  The  door,  which  had  been  locked  on  the 
inside,  slowly  swung  open,  as  if  self-moved.  The  footsteps  en« 
tered  the  room ;  but  no  one  was  to  be  seen.  They  passed  slowly 
and  audibly  across  it,  tramp— tramp— tramp  I  but  whatever  made 
the  sound  was  invisible.  Dolph  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  stared 
about  him ;  he  could  see  to  every  part  of  the  dimly-lighted  cham-' 
her ;  all  was  vacant ;  yet  still  he  heard  those  mysterious  footsteps^ 
solemnly  walking  about  the  chamber.  They  ceased,  and  all  was 
dead  silence.  There  was  something  more  appalling  in  this  invisi* 
ble  visitation,  than  there  would  have  been  in  any  thing  that 
addressed  itself  to  the  eyesight  It  was  awfully  vague  and  indefi- 
nite. He  felt  his  heart  beat  against  his  ribs ;  a  cold  sweat  broke 
out  upon  his  forehead ;  he  lay  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  violent 
agitation ;  nothing,  however,  occurred  to  increase  his  alarm.  His 
light  gradually  burnt  down  into  the  socket,  and  he  fell  asleep. 
When  he  awoke  it  was  broad  daylight ;  the  sun  was  peering  through 
the  cracks  of  the  window-shutters,  and  the  birds  were  merrily 
singing  about  the  house.  The  bright  cheery  day  soon  put  to  flight 
aQ  the  terrors  of  the  preceding  night.  Dolph  laughed,  or  rather 
tried  to  laugh,  at  all  that  had  passed,  and  endeavored  to  persuade 
himself  that  it  was  a  mere  freak  of  the  imagination,  conjured  up 
by  the  stories  he  had  heard ;  but  he  was  a  little  puzzled  to  find 
the  door  of  his  room  locked  on  the  inside,  notwithstanding  that  he 
bad  positively  seen  it  swing  open  as  the  footsteps  had  entered, 
fle  returned  to  town  in  a  state  of  Qonsiderable  perplexity ;  but  ha 
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determined  to  say  nothing  on  the  saljeeti  until  his  donbU  were 
either  confinned  or  removed  by  another  night's  watching.  His 
silence  was  a  grieTOos  disappointment  to  the  gossips  who  bad 
gathered  at  the  doctor's  mansion.  They  had  prepared  their  minds 
to  hear  direful  tales,  and  were  almost  in  a  rage  at  being  assured 
ne  had  nothing  to  relate. 

The  next  night,  then,  Dolph  repeated  his  vigiL  He  now 
entered  the  house  with  some  trepidation.  He  was  particular  in 
examining  the  fastenings  of  all  the  doors,  and  securing  them  welL 
He  locked  the  door  of  his  chamber,  and  placed  a  chiur  against  it ; 
then  having  dispatched  his  supper,  he  threw  hims€*«f  on  his  mat- 
tress and  endeavored  to  sleep.  It  was  all  in  vaij ;  a  thousand 
crowding  fancies  kept  him  waking.  The  time  slowly  dragged  on, 
as  if  minutes  were  spinning  themselves  out  into  hours.  As  the 
night  advanced,  he  grew  more  and  more  nervous;  and  he  abuost 
started  from  his  couch  when  he  heard  the  mysterious  footstep 
again  on  the  staircase.  Up  it  came,  as  before,  solemnly  and 
slowly,  tramp— tramp— tramp !  It  approached  along  the  pss- 
sage ;  the  door  again  swung  open,  as  if  there  had  been  neither 
lock  nor  impediment,  and  a  strange  looking  figure  stalked  into 
the  room.  It  was  an  elderly  man,  large  and  robust,  clothed  in 
the  old  Flemish  fashion.  He  had  on  a  kind  of  short  cloak,  with 
a  garment  under  it,  belted  round  the  waist ;  trunk  hose,  with 
great  bunches  or  bows  at  the  knees ;  and  a  pair  of  russet  bootfl^ 
rery  large  at  top,  and  standing  widely  from  his  legs.  His  hat 
was  broad  and  slouched,  with  a  feather  trailing  over  one  side. 
His  iron-gray  hair  hung  in  thick  masses  on  his  neck  ;  and  he  had 
a  short  grizzled  beard.  He  walked  slowly  round  the  room,  as  if 
examining  that  all  was  safe ;  then,  hanging  his  hat  on  a  peg 
beside  the  door,  he  sat  down  in  the  elbow  <'.hair,  and,  leaning  his 
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eQbow  on  the  table,  fixed  his  eyes  on  Dclph  with  an  nnmoying 
and  deadening  stare. 

Dolph  was  not  natarally  a  coward ;  but  he  had  been  broaght 
ap  in  an  implicit  belief  in  ghosts  and  goblins.  A  thousand  stories 
came  swarming  to  his  mind  that  he  had  heard  about  this  building ; 
and  as  he  looked  at  this  strange  personage,  with  his  uncouth  garb, 
bis  pale  visage,  his  grizzly  beard,  and  his  fixed,  staring,  fish-lika 
eye,  his  teeth  began  to  chatter,  his  hair  to  rise  on  his  head,  and  a 
oold  sweat  to  break  out  all  over  his  body.  How  long  he  remained 
in  this  situation  he  could  not  tell,  for  he  was  like  one  fascinated. 
He  could  not  take  his  gaze  oflf  from  the  spectre ;  but  lay  staring 
at  him,  with  his  whole  intellect  absorbed  in  the  contemplation. 
The  old  man  remained  seated  behind  the  table,  without  stirring, 
or  turning  an  eye,  always  keeping  a  dead  steady  glare  upon 
Dolph.  At  length  the  household  cock,  from  a  neighboring  farm, 
clapped  his  wings,  and  gave  a  loud  cheerful  crow  that  rung  over 
the  fields.  At  the  sound  the  old  man  slowly  rose,  and  took  down 
his  hat  from  the  peg ;  the  door  opened,  and  closed  after  him ; 
he  was  heard  to  go  slowly  down  the  staircase,  tramp— tramjH^ 
tramp ! — and  when  he  had  got  to  the  bottom,  all  was  again  silent 
Dolph  lay  and  listened  earnestly ;  counted  every  footfall ;  listened, 
and  listened,  if  the  steps  should  return,  until,  exhausted  by  watch- 
ing and  agitation,  he  fell  into  a  troubled  sleep. 

Daylight  again  brought  fresh  courage  and  assurance.  Ha 
would  fam  have  considered  all  that  had  passed  as  a  mere  dream ; 
yet  there  stood  the  chair  in  which  the  unknown  had  seated  him- 
pelf:  there  was  the  table  on  which  he  had  leaned ;  there  was  the 
peg  on  which  he  had  hung  his  hat ;  and  there  -  was  the  door, 
locked  precisely  as  he  himself  had  locked  it,  with  the  chair  placed 
against  it     He  hastened  down  stairs,  and  «uam&»^  ^^  ^S2A^» 
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and  windows;  aU  were  exactly  in  the  same  itata  in  which  he  bed 
left  them,  and  there  was  no  apparent  way  by  which  any  being 
conld  hare  entered  and  left  the  hooee,  without  leaving  some  trace 
behind.  «  Pooh  1  **  said  Ddph  to  himself;  "^  it  was  all  a  dream :  **- 
bat  it  would  not  do ;  the  more  he  endeaTored  to  shake  the  scene 
off  from  his  mind,  the  more  it  haonted  him. 

Though  he  persisted  in  a  strict  silence  as  to  all  that  he  had 
seen  or  heard,  yet  his  looks  betrayed  the  nncomfortaUe  night  that 
he  had  passed.  It  was  evident  that  there  was  something  wonder- 
ful hidden  under  this  mysterious  reserve.  The  doctor  took  him 
into  the  study,  locked  the  door,  and  sought  to  have  a  full  and 
confidential  communication ;  but  he  could  get  nothing  out  of  him. 
Frau  llsy  took  him  aside  into  the  pantry,  but  to  as  little  purpose ; 
and  Peter  de  Groodt  held  him  by  the  button  for  a  fuU  hour,  in 
the  church-yard,  the  very  place  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  a  ghost 
story,  but  came  off  not  a  whit  wiser  than  the  rest  It  is  always 
the  case,  however,  that  one  truth  concealed  makes  a  dozen  cur- 
rent lies.  It  is  like  a  guinea  locked  up  in  a  bank,  that  has  a 
dozen  paper  representatives.  Before  the  day  was  over,  the 
neighborhood  was  full  of  reports.  Some  said  that  Dolph  Heyli- 
ger  watched  in  the  haunted  house,  with  pistols  loaded  with  silver 
bullets ;  others,  that  he  had  a  long  talk  with  a  spectre  without  a 
head ;  others,  that  Doctor  Knipperhaosen  and  the  sexton  had  been 
hunted  down  the  Bowery  lane,  and  quite  into  town,  by  a  legion  of 
ghosts  of  their  customers.  Some  shook  their  heads ;  and  thought 
it  a  stiame  the  doctor  should  put  Dolph  to  pass  the  night  alone  in 
that  dismal  house,  where  he  might  be  spirited  away,  no  one  knew 
whither ;  while  others  observed,  with  a  shrug,  that  if  the  devil 
iid  carry  off  the  youngster,  it  would  be  but  taking  his  own. 

These  rumors  at  length  reached  the  ears  of  the  good  Dam^ 
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Heyligeri  and,  as  may  be  snppoeed,  threw  her  into  a  terrible 
alarm.  For  her  eon  to  have  opposed  himself  to  danger  from 
living  foes,  would  have  been  nothing  so  dreadful  in  her  eyes,  as  to 
dare  alone  the  terrors  of  the  haunted  house.  She  hastened  to 
the  doctor's,  and  passed  a  great  part  of  the  day  in  attempting  to 
dissuade  Dolph  from  repeating  his  vigil ;  she  told  him  a  score  of 
tales,  which  her  gossiping  friends  had  just  related  to  her,  of  per- 
sons who  had  been  carried  oflf,  when  watching  alone  in  old  ruinous 
houses.  It  was  all  to  no  effect.  Dolph*s  pride,  as  well  as  curi- 
osity, was  piqued.  He  endeavored  to  calm  the  apprehensions  of 
his  mother,  and  to  assure  her  that  there  was  no  truth  in  all  the 
rumors  she  had  heard ;  she  looked  at  him  dubiously  and  shook 
her  head ;  bat  finding  his  determination  was  not  to  be  shaken,  she 
brought  him  a  little  thick  Dutch  Bible,  with  brass  clasps,  to  take 
with  him,  as  a  sword  wherewith  to  fight  the  powers  of  darkness ; 
and,  lest  that  might  not  be  sufficient,  the  housekeeper  gave  him 
the  Heidelberg  catechism  by  way  of  dagger. 

The  next  night,  therefore,  Dolph  took  up  his  quarters  for  the 
third  time  in  the  old  mansion.  Whether  dream  or  not,  the  same 
thing  was  repeated.  Towards  midnight,  when  every  thing  was 
still,  the  same  sound  echoed  through  the  empty  halls — tramfv-^ 
tramp — tramp  1  The  stairs  were  again  ascended ;  the  door  again 
swung  open;  the  old  man  entered;  walked  round  the  room; 
hung  up  his  hat,  and  seated  himself  by  the  table.  The  same  fear 
and  trembling  came  over  poor  Dolph,  though  not  in  so  violent  a 
degree.  He  lay  in  the  same  way,  motionless  and  fascinated,  star- 
'ng  at  the  figure,  which  regarded  him  as  before  with  a  dead,  fixed, 
shilling  gaze.  In  this  way  they  remained  for  a  long  time,  till,  by 
degrees,  Dolph's  courage  began  gradually  to  revive.  Whether 
■liTe  or  dead,  this  being  had  certainly  some  object  vol  \^Yi^^\BXai«> 
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fcion ;  and  he  reodllectad  to  liara  betrd  it  said,  spirits  hsTe  us 
power  to  speak  until  spoken  ta  Summoning  op  rcsolntion,  there* 
fore,  and  making  two  or  three  attempts,  before  he  coold  get  his 
parched  tongue  in  motion,  he  addressed  the  unknown  in  the  most 
solemn  form  of  adjuration,  and  demanded  to  know  what  was  the 
motive  of  his  visit. 

No  sooner  had  he  finished,  than  the  old  man  rooe,  took  down 
his  hat,  the  door  opened,  and  he  went  out,  looking  back  upcm 
Dolph  just  as  he  crossed  the  threshold,  as  if  expecting  him  to 
follow.  The  youngster  did  not  hesitate  an  instant.  He  took  the 
candle  in  his  hand,  and  the  Bible  under  his  arm,  and  obeyed  the 
tacit  invitation.  The  candle  emitted  a  feeble,  uncertain  rmy; 
but  still  he  could  see  the  figure  before  him,  slowly  descend  the 
stairs.  He  followed  trembling.  When  it  had  reached  the  bot- 
tom of  the  stairs,  it  turned  through  the  hall  towards  the  back 
door  of  the  mansion.  Dolph  held  the  light  over  the  balustrades ; 
but,  in  his  eagerness  to  catch  a  sight  of  the  unknown,  he  flared 
his  feeble  taper  so  suddenly,  that  it  went  out.  Still  there  was 
sufficient  light  from  the  pale  moonbeams,  that  fell  through  a  nar- 
row window,  to  give  him  an  indistinct  view  of  the  figure,  near  the 
door.  He  followed,  therefore,  down  stairs,  and  turned  towards 
the  place;  but  when  he  arrived  there,  the  unknown  had  disap- 
peared. The  door  remained  fast  barred  and  bolted ;  there  was 
no  other  mode  of  exit ;  yet  the  being,  whatever  he  might  be,  was 
gone.  He  unfastened  the  door,  and  looked  out  into  the  fields.  It 
was  a  hazy,  moonlight  night,  so  that  the  eye  could  distinguish  ob- 
\ects  at  some  distance.  He  thought  he  saw  the  unknown  in  a 
footpath  which  led  from  the  door.  He  was  not  mistaken ;  but 
how  had  he  got  out  of  the  house  ?  He  did  not  pause  to  think,  but 
followed  on.     The  old  man  proceeded  at  a  measured  pace,  with- 
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uai  looking  aboat  him,  his  footsteps  sounding  oi  the  hard  ground. 
He  passed  throagh  the  orchard  of  apple-trees,  always  keeping  the 
footpath.  It  led  to  a  well,  situated  in  a  little  hollow,  which  had 
supplied  the  farm  with  water.  Just  at  this  well  Dolph  lost  sight 
of  him.  He  rubbed  his  eyes  and  looked  again ;  but  nothing  was 
to  be  seen  of  the  unknown.  He  reached  the  well,  but  nobody 
was  there.  All  the  surrounding  ground  was  open  and  clear ;  there 
was  no  bush  nor  hiding-place.  He  looked  down  the  well,  and  saw, 
at  a  great  depth,  the  reflection  of  the  sky  in  the  still  water.  After 
remaining  here  for  some  time,  without  seeing  or  hearing  any  thing 
more  of  his  mysterious  conductor,  he  returned  to  the  house,  full  of 
awe  and  wonder.  He  bolted  the  door,  groped  his  way  back  to 
bed,  and  it  was  long  before  he  could  compose  himself  to  sleep. 

His  dreams  were  strange  and  troubled.  He  thought  he  was 
Sollowing  the  old  man  along  the  side  of  a  great  river,  until  they 
came  to  a  vessel  on  the  point  of  sailing ;  and  that  his  conductor 
led  him  on  board  and  vanished.  He  remembered  the  commander 
of  the  vessel,  a  short  swarthy  man,  with  crisped  black  hair,  blind 
of  one  eye,  and  lame  of  one  leg ;  but  the  rest  of  his  dream  was 
very  confused.  Sometimes  he  was  sailing ;  sometimes  on  shore ; 
now  amidst  storms  and  tempests,  and  now  wandering  quietly  in 
unknown  streets.  The  figure  of  the  old  man  was  strangely  min- 
gled up  with  the  incidents  of  the  dream,  and  the  whole  distinctly 
wound  up  by  his  finding  himself  on  board  of  the  vessel  again, 
returning  home,  with  a  great  bag  of  money  ! 

When  he  woke,  the  gray,  cool  light  of  dawn  was  streaking 
'iie  horizon,  and  the  cocks  passing  the  reveille  from  farm  to  f aim 
fiironghout  the  country.  He  rose  more  harassed  and  perplexed 
than  ever.  He  was  singularly  confounded  by  all  that  he  had 
seen  and  dreamt,  and  began  to  doubt  whethfti  \^ic^<\.^«&'bK>^ 
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tfieotad,  And  whetlMr  all  that  was  passing  in  his  thoogfats  mighS 
not  be  mere  fererish  fantasy.  In  his  present  state  of  nund,  he 
did  not  feel  disposed  to  retam  immediately  to  the  doctor's^  and 
undergo  the  cross-questioning  of  the  household.  He  made  a 
scanty  breakfast,  therefore,  on  the  remains  o^  the  last  night's  pro- 
visions, and  then  wandered  out  into  the  fields  to  meditate  on  all 
that  had  befidlen  him.  Lost  in  thought,  he  rambled  about, 
gradually  approaching  the  town,  until  the  morning  was  far 
advanced,  when  he  was  roused  by  a  hurry  and  bustle  around  him. 
He  found  himself  near  the  water's  edge,  in  a  throng,  of  people^ 
hunying  to  a  pier,  where  was  a  vessel  ready  to  make  sail.  He 
was  unconsciously  carried  along  by  the  impulse  of  the  crowd,  and 
found  that  it  was  a  sloop,  on  the  point  of  sailing  up  the  Hudson 
to  Albany.  There  was  much  leave-taking,  and  kissing  of  old 
women  and  children  and  great  activity  in  carrying  on  board 
baskets  of  bread  and  cakes,  and  provisions  of  all  kinds,  notwith 
standing  the  mighty  joints  of  meat  that  dangled  over  the  stern ; 
for  a  voyage  to  Albany  was  an  expedition  of  great  moment  in 
those  days.  The  commander  of  the  sloop  was  hurrying  about| 
and  giving  a  world  of  orders,  which  were  not  very  strictly 
attended  to;  one  man  being  busy  in  lighting  his  pipe,  and 
another  in  sharpening  his  snicker-snee. 

The  appearance  of  the  commander  suddenly  caught  Dolph's 
attention.  He  was  short  and  swarthy,  with  crisped  black  hair ; 
blind  of  one  eye  and  lame  of  one  leg — the  very  commander  that 
he  had  seen  in  his  dream  !  Surprised  and  aroused,  he  considered 
the  scene  more  attentively,  and  recalled  stil  further  traces  of  his 
dream :  the  appearance  of  the  vessel,  of  the  river,  and  of  a 
variety  of  other  objects,  accorded  with  the  imperfect  imagei 
/agilely  rising  to  recollection. 
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As  he  stood  musing  on  these  circnmstances,  the  captain  sad- 
denlj  called  oat  to  him  in  Datch,  '^  Step  on  board  yoang  man,  or 
yoa'll  be  left  behind !  **  He  was  startled  by  the  sammons ;  he 
saw  that  the  sloop  was  cast  loose,  and  was  actually  moving  from 
the  pier;  it  seemed  as  if  he  was  actuated  by  some  irresistible 
impulse;  he  sprang  upon  the  deck,  and  the  next  moment  the 
sloop  was  harried  off  by  the  wind  and  tide.  Dolph's  thoughts 
and  feelings  were  all  in  tumult  and  confusion.  He  had  been 
strongly  worked  upon  by  the  events  which  had  recently  befallen 
him,  and*could  not  but  think  there  was  some  connection  between 
his  present  situation  and  his  last  night's  dream.  He  felt  as  if 
under  supernatural  influence ;  and  tried  to  assure  himself  with  an 
old  and  favorite  maxim  of  his,  that  '^  one  way  or  other,  all  would 
turn  out  for  the  best"  For  a  moment,  the  indignation  of  the 
doctor  at  his  departure,  without  leave,  passed  across  his  mind, 
but  that  was  matter  of  little  moment ;  then  he  thought  of  the 
distress  of  his  mother  at  his  strange  disappearance,  and  the  idea 
gave  him  a  sudden  pang ;  he  would  have  entreated  to  be  put  on 
shore ;  but  he  knew  with  such  wind  and  tide  the  entreaty  would 
have  been  in  vain.  Then  the  inspiring  love  of. novelty  and 
adventure  came  rushing  in  full  tide  through  his  bosom ;  he  felt 
himself  launched  strangely  and  suddenly  on  the  world,  and  under 
full  way  to  explore  the  regions  of  wonder  that  lay  up  this  mighty 
river,  and  beyond  those  blue  mountains  which  had  bounded  his  ho- 
rixon  since  childhood  While  he  was  lost  in  this  whirl  of  thought, 
the  saik  strained  to  the  breeze ;  the  shores  seemed  to  hurry  away  be- 
hind him  ;  and  before  he  perfectly  recovered  his  self-possession,  the 
sloop  was  ploughing  her  way  past  Spiking-devil  and  Yonkers,  and 
the  tallest  chimney  of  the  Manhattoes  had  faded  from  his  sight. 

I  have  said  that  a  voyage  up  the  Hudson  in  those  days  waa 
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•n  andertaiiiig  of  some  moment;  indeed,  it  was  m  much  tlioaght 
of  M  a  Toyage  to  Earope  is  at  present.  The  doope  were  often 
many  days  on  the  way ;  the  caatioos  navigators  taking  in  sail 
when  it  blew  fresh,  and  coming  to  anchor  at  night ;  and  stopping 
to  send  the  boat  ashore  for  milk  for  tea ;  without  which  it  was 
impossible  for  the  worthy  M  lady  passengers  to  subsist  And 
there  were  the  much-talked-of  perils  of  the  Tappaan  Zee,  and  the 
highlands.  In  short,  a  prudent  Dutch  burgher  would  talk  of 
such  a  Toyage  for  months,  and  even  years,  beforehand ;  and  nerer 
undertook  it  without  putting  his  affiurs  in  order,  making  his 
will,  and  having  prayers  said  for  him  in  the  Low  Dutch  churches. 

In  the  course  of  such  a  voyage,  therefore,  Dolph  was  satisfied 
he  would  have  time  enough  to  reflect,  and  to  make  up  his  mind 
as  to  what  he  should  do  when  he  arrived  at  Albany.  The  cap> 
tain,  with  his  blind  eye,  and  lame  leg,  would,  it  is  true,  bring  his 
strange  dream  to  mind,  and  perplex  him  sadly  for  a  few  mo 
ments ;  but  of  late  his  life  had  been  made  up  so  much  of  dreams 
and  realities,  his  nights  and  days  had  been  so  jumbled  together, 
that  he  seemed  to  be  moving  continually  in  a  delusion.  There  is 
always,  however,  a  kind  of  vagabond  consolation  in  a  man's  hav- 
ing nothing  in  this  world  to  lose ;  with  this  Dolph  comforted  his 
heart,  and  determined  to  make  the  most  of  the  present  enjoyment 

In  the  second  day  of  the  voyage  they  came  to  the  highlands. 
It  was  the  latter  part  of  a  calm,  sultry  day,  that  they  floated  gen- 
tly with  the  tide  between  these  stem  mountains.  There  was  that 
perfect  quiet  which  prevails  over  nature  in  the  languor  of  summer 
heat ;  the  turning  of  a  plank,  or  the  accidental  falling  of  an  oar 
on  deck,  was  echoed  from  the  mountain  side,  and  reverberated  along 
the  shores ;  and  if  by  chance  the  captain  gave  a  shout  of  com* 
mand,  there  were  airy  tongues  which  mocked  it  from  every  clifil 
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Dolpb  gassed  about  him  in  mute  delight  and  wonder  at  them 
icenes  of  natiire's  magnificence.  To  the  left  the  Dunderberg 
reared  its  woody  precipices,  height  over  height,  forest  over  forest, 
%way  into  the  deep  summer  skj.  To  the  right  strutted  forth  the 
bold  promontory  of  Antony's  Nose,  with  a  solitary  eagle  wheeling 
about  it ;  while  beyond,  mountain  succeeded  to  mountain,  until 
they  seemed  to  lock  their  arms  together,  and  confine  this  mighty 
river  in  their  embraces.  There  was  a  feeling  of  quiet  luxury  in 
gazing  at  the  broad,  green  bosoms  here  and  there  scooped  out 
among  the  precipices ;  or  at  woodlands  high  in  air,  nodding  over 
the  edge  of  some  beetling  blu£^  and  their  foliage  all  transparent 
in  the  yellow  sunshine. 

In  the  midst  of  his  admiration,  Dolph  remarked  a  pile  of 
bright,  snowy  clouds,  peering  above  the  western  heights.  It  was 
succeeded  by  another,  and  another,  each  seemingly  pushing  on- 
wards its  predecessor,  and  towering,  with  dazzling  brilliancy,  in 
the  deep  blue  atmosphere :  and  now  muttering  peals  of  thunder 
were  faintly  heard  rolling  behind  the  mountains.  The  river, 
hitherto  still  and  glassy,  reflecting  pictures  of  the  sky  and  land, 
now  showed  a  dark  ripple  at  a  distance,  as  the  breeze  came  creep- 
ing up  it  The  fish-hawks  wheeled  and  screamed,  and  sought 
their  nests  on  the  high  dry  trees ;  the  crows  flew  clamorously  to 
the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  and  all  nature  seemed  conscious  of  the 
approaching  thunder-gust 

The  clouds  now  rolled  in  volumes  over  the  mountain-tope ; 
their  summits  still  bright  and  snowy,  but  the  lower  parts  of  an 
inky  blackness.  The  rain  began  to  patter  down  in  broad  and 
scattered  drops ;  the  wind  freshened,  and  curled  up  the  waves ; 
at  length  it  seemed  as  if  the  bellying  clouds  were  torn  open  by 
the  mountain-tops,  and  complete  torrents  of  rain  came  rattling 
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down.  The  ligbtning  leaped  from  ckxid  to  tlwid,  and  ■tieAmed 
quiveiing  agminBt  the  rocks,  splitting  and  rending  the  stoutest 
forest-trees.  The  thnnder  burst  in  tremendous  explosions;  the 
peals  were  echoed  from  mountain  to  mountain ;  they  crashed  upon 
Dunderberg,  and  rolled  up  the  long  defile  of  the  highlands^  each 
headland  making  a  new  echo,  until  old  Bull  Hill  seemed  to  bel- 
low back  the  storm. 

For  a  time  the  scudding  rack  and  mist^  and  the  sheeted  rain, 
almost  hid  the  landscape  from  the  sight  There  was  a  fearful 
gloom,  illumined  still  more  fearfully  by  the  streams  of  lightning 
which  glittered  among  the  rain-drops.  Never  had  Dolph  beheld 
such  an  absolute  warring  of  the  elements ;  it  seemed  as  if  the 
storm  was  tearing  and  rending  its  way  through  this  mountain 
defile,  and  had  brought  all  the  artillery  of  heaven  into  action. 

The  vessel  was  hurried  on  by  the  increasing  wind,  until  she 
came  to  where  the  river  makes  a  sudden  bend,  the  only  one  in 
the  whole  course  of  its  majestic  career.*  Just  as  they  turned  the 
point,  a  violent  flaw  of  wind  came  sweeping  down  a  mountain 
gully,  bending  the  forest  before  it,  and,  in  a  moment,  lashing  up 
the  river  into  white  froth  and  foam.  The  captain  saw  the  dan- 
ger, and  cried  out  to  lower  the  sail.  Before  the  order  oould  be 
obeyed,  the  flaw  struck  the  sloop,  and  threw  her  on  her  beam- 
ends.  Every  thing  now  was  fright  and  confusion :  the  flapping 
of  the  sails,  the  whistling  and  rushing  of  the  wind,  the  bawling 
of  the  captain  and  crew,  the  shrieking  of  the  passengers,  all  min- 
ified with  the  rolling  and  bellowing  of  the  thunder.  In  the  midst 
of  the  uproar  the  sloop  righted ;  at  the  same  time  the  mainsail 
shifted,  the  boom  came  sweeping  the  quarter-deck,  and  Dolph, 

*  ThU  must  hare  been  the  bend  at  West  Pdnt 
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who  was  gazing  nngnardediy  at  the  clouds,  foond  hixnsol^  in  a 
moment,  floundering  in  the  river. 

For  once  in  his  life  one  of  his  idle  accomplishments  was  of 
Qse  to  him.  The  many  truant  hours  he  had  devoted  to  sporting 
in  the  Hudson  had  made  him  an  expert  swimmer ;  yet  with  all  his 
strength  and  skill,  he  found  great  difficulty  in  reaching  the  shore. 
His  disappearance  from  the  deck  had  not  been  noticed  by  the 
erew,  who  were  all  occupied  by  their  own  danger.  The  sloop  was 
driven  along  with  inconceivable  rapidity.  She  had  hard  work  to 
weather  a  long  promontory  on  the  eastern  shore,  round  which 
the  river  turned,  and  which  completely  shut  her  from  Dolph*8 
view. 

It  was  on  a  point  of  the  western  shore  that  he  landed,  and, 
scrambling  up  the  rocks,  threw  himself  faint,  and  exhausted,  at 
the  foot  of  a  tree.  By  degrees  the  thunder-gust  passed  over. 
The  clouds  rolled  away  to  the  east,  where  they  lay  piled  in 
feathery  masses,  tinted  with  the  last  rosy  rays  of  the  sun.  The 
distant  play  of  the  lightning  might  be  seen  about  the  dark  bases, 
and  now  and  then  might  be  heard  the  faint  muttering  of  the 
thunder.  Dolph  rose,  and  sought  about  to  see  if  any  path  led 
from  the  shore,  but  all  was  savage  and  trackless.  The  rocks  were 
piled  upon  each  other ;  great  trunks  of  trees  lay  shattered  about, 
as  they  had  been  blown  down  by  the  strong  winds  which  draw 
through  these  mountains,  or  had  fallen  through  age.  The  rocks, 
too,  were  overhung  with  wild  vines  and  briers,  which  completely 
matted  themselves  together,  and  opposed  a  barrier  to  all  ingress ; 
every  movement  that  he  made  shook  down  a  shower  from  the 
dripping  foliage.  He  attempted  to  scale  one  of  these  almost  per- 
pendicular heights ;  but,  though  strong  and  agile,  he  found  it  an 
Herculean  undertaking.     Often  he  was  sup^itAd  xskss^  V) 
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crumbling  projections  of  the  rock,  and  sometimes  he  dang  Is 
loots  and  branches  of  trees,  and  hong  almost  suspended  ia  tia 
Mr.    Tbe  wood-pigeoa  came  cleaTlog  Lis  wbistting  flight  hj 
vid  the  eagle  screamed  from  the  brow  of  the  impending  cliff 
be  was  thus  clambering,  he  was  on  the  point  of  seizing  hold 
■hrob  to  sid  his  ascent,  when  something  rastled  among  the  Itu*e^ 
and  he  saw  a  snake  quirering  along  like  lightning,  alinoet  fraa 
under  his  hand.    It  coUed  itself  ug  immediately,  in  an  attiti 
defiance,  with  flattened  head,  distended  jaws,  and  qnicklj' 
ingtongue,  that  played  like  a  little  flame  about  it«  mouth.    . 
heart  turned  faint  within  bim,  and  he  had  well  nigh  let  go. 
bold,  and  tumbled  down  the  precipice.    Tbe  serpent  stood  on 
defensive  but  for  an  instant ;  and  finding  there  was 
glided  away  into  a  cleft  of  the  ruck.     Dolpb's  eye 
with  fearful  intensity,  and  saw  a  nest  of  adders,  knotted, 
writhing,  and  hissing  in  the  chasm.     He  hastened  with  all 
from  HO  frightfid  a  neighborhood.     His  imagination,  full  of  tliii 
now  horror,  saw  an  adder  in  every  curling  vine,  and  heard  (la 
tail  of  a  rattlesnake  in  every  dry  leaf  that  rustled.  ^1 

At  length  he  succeeded  in  scrambling  to  the  sommlt  of  a  f^t 
cipice ;  but  it  was  covered  by  a  dense  forest.  Wherever  lie  oOVU 
gain  a  look  out  between  the  trees,  he  beheld  beighu  and  eUBt, 
one  rising  beyond  another,  until  huge  mountains  overtopped  the 
whole.  There  were  no  signs  of  cultivation ;  no  smoke  eurliug 
among  the  trees  to  indicate  a  human  residence.  Every  tlung  was 
wild  and  solitary.  As  he  was  standing  on  tbe  edge  of  «  precipic* 
m-erlooking  a  deep  ravine  fringed  witb  trees,  his  feet  detached  ■ 
great  fragment  of  rock ;  it  fell,  crashing  ite  way  throa^^  the  tne- 
tops,  down  into  the  chasm.  A  loud  whoop,  or  rather  yeil,  inaed 
from  tiie  bottom  of  the  glen ;  the  moment  after  there  waa  thi 
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report  of  a  gan ;  and  a  ball  came  whistliiig  over  his  head,  catting 
the  twigs  and  leaves,  and  burying  itself  deep  in  the  bark  of  a 
chestnat-tree. 

Dolph  did  not  wait  for  a  second  shot,  bat  made  a  precipitate 
retreat ;  fearing  every  moment  to  hear  the  enemy  in  pursuit.  He 
succeeded,  however,  in  returning  unmolested  to  the  shore,  and 
determined  to  penetrate  no  farther  into  a  country  so  beset  with 
savage  perils. 

He  sat  himself  down,  dripping,  disconsolately,  on  a  stone. 
What  was  to  be  done  t  where  was  he  to  shelter  himself  t  The 
hour  of  repose  was  approaching;  the  birds  were  seeking  their 
nests,  the  bat  began  to  flit  about  in  the  twilight,  and  the  night- 
hawk,  soaring  high  in  the  heaven,  seemed  to  be  calling  out  the 
stars.  Night  gradually  closed  in,  and  wrapped  every  thing  in 
gloom ;  and  though  it  was  the  latter  part  of  summer,  the  breeie 
stealing  along  the  river,  and  among  these  dripping  forests,  was 
chilly  and  penetrating,  especially  to  a  half-drowned  man. 

As  he  sat  drooping  and  despondent  in  this  comfortless  condi- 
tion, he  perceived  a  light  gleaming  through  the  trees  near  the 
shore,  where  the  winding  of  the  river  made  a  deep  bay.  It 
cheered  him  with  the  hope  of  a  human  habitation,  where  he  might 
get  something  to  appease  the  clamorous  cravings  of  his  stomach, 
and  what  was  equally  necessary  in  his  shipwrecked  condition,  a 
o(mifortable  shelter  for  the  night.  With  extreme  difficulty  he 
made  his  way  toward  the  light,  along  ledges  of  rocks,  down  which 
he  was  in  danger  of  sliding  into  the  river,  and  over  great  trunks 
of  fallen  trees ;  some  of  which  had  been  blovm  down  in  the  late 
storm,  and  lay  so  thickly  together,  that  he  had  to  struggle  througo 
their  branches.  At  length  he  came  to  the  brow  of  a  rock  over- 
hanging a  small  dell,  whence  the  light  proceeded.    It  was  from  % 
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tire  at  the  fix>t  of  a  great  tree  in  the  midRt  of  a  graaej  imoral  or 
plat  among  the  rocks.  The  fire  cast  np  a  red  glare  among  the  gray 
crags,  and  impending  trees ;  leaving  chasms  of  deep  gloom,  that 
resembled  entrances  to  caverns.  A  small  brook  rippled  close  hj, 
betrayed  by  the  qnivering  reflection  of  the  flame.  There  were 
two  figures  moving  about  the  fire,  and  others  squatted  before  it 
As  they  were  between  him  and  the  light,  they  were  in  complete 
shadow :  but  one  of  them  happening  to  move  round  to  the  oppo* 
site  side,  Dolph  was  startled  at  perceiving,  by  the  glare  falling  oo 
painted  features,  and  glittering  on  silver  ornaments,  that  he  was 
an  Indian.  He  now  looked  more  narrowly,  and  saw  guns  leaning 
against  a  tree,  and  a  dead  body  lying  on  the  ground.  Here  was 
the  very  foe  that  had  fired  at  him  from  the  glen.  He  endeavored 
to  retreat  quietly,  not  caring  to  intrust  himself  to  these  half-human 
beings  in  so  savage  and  lonely  a  place.  It  was  too  late :  the  In* 
dian,  with  that  eagle  quickness  of  eye  so  remarkable  in  his  race, 
perceived  something  stirring  among  the  bushes  on  the  rock :  he 
seized  one  of  the  guns  that  leaned  against  the  tree ;  one  moment 
more,  and  Dolph  might  have  had  his  passion  for  adventure  cured 
by  a  bullet  He  halloed  loudly,  with  the  Indian  salutation  oi 
friendship :  the  whole  party  sprang  upon  their  feet ;  the  saluta- 
tion was  returned,  and  the  straggler  was  invited  to  join  them  at 
the  fire. 

On  approaching,  he  found,  to  his  consolation,  the  party  was 
composed  of  white  men,  as  well  as  Indians.  One,  evidently  the 
principal  personage,  or  commander,  was  seated  on  a  trunk  of  a 
tree  before  the  fire.  He  was  a  large,  stout  man,  somewhat  ad- 
vanced in  life,  but  hale  and  hearty.  His  face  was  bronzed  almost 
to  the  color  of  an  Indian's ;  he  had  strong  but  rather  jovial  fea- 
tores,  an  aquiline  nose,  and  a  mouth  shaped  like  a  mastiff's.     His 
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face  was  half  tlirown  in  shade  by  a  broad  hat,  with  a  back's  tail 
in  it  His  gray  hair  hang  short  in  his  neck.  He  wore  a  hanting- 
frock^  with  Indian  leggins,  and  moccasons,  and  a  tomahawk  in  the 
broad  wampam-belt  roand  his  waist  As  Dolph  caaght  a  distinct 
view  of  his  person  and  featares,  something  reminded  him  of  the 
old  man  of  the  haanted  house.  The  man  before  him,  however, 
was  different  in  dress  and  age ;  he  was  more  cheery  too  in  aspect, 
and  it  was  hard  to  find  where  the  vagae  resemblance  lay ;  bat  a 
resemblance  there  certainly  was.  Dolph  felt  some  degree  of  awe 
in  approaching  him ;  bat  was  assured  by  a  frank,  hearty  welcome. 
He  was  still  farther  encouraged  by  perceiving  that  the  dead  body, 
which  had  caused  him  some  alarm,  was  that  of  a  deer ;  and  hia 
satisfaction  was  complete  in  discerning,  by  savory  steams  from  a 
ketde,  suspended  by  a  hooked  stick  over  the  fire,  that  there  was 
a  part  cooking  for  the  evening's  repast 

He  had,  in  fact,  fallen  in  with  a  rambling  hunting  party; 
each  as  often  took  place  in  those  days  among  the  settlers  along 
the  river.  The  hunter  is  always  hospitable ;  and  nothing  makes 
men  more  social  and  unceremonious  than  meeting  in  the  wilder- 
ness. The  commander  of  the  party  poured  out  a  dram  of  cheer- 
ing liquor,  which  he  gave  him  with  a  merry  leer,  to  warm  hia 
heart ;  and  ordered  one  of  his  followers  to  fetch  some  garments 
from  a  pinnace,  moored  in  a  cove  close  by,  while  those  in  which 
oar  hero  was  dripping  might  be  dried  before  the  fire. 

Dolph  found,  as  he  had  suspected,  that  the  shot  from  the  glen, 
which  had  come  so  near  giving  him  his  quietus,  when  on  the  pre- 
cipice, was  from  the  party  before  him.  He  had  nearly  crashed 
one  of  them  by  the  fragments  of  rock  which  he  had  detached ; 
and  the  jovial  old  hunter,  in  the  broad  hat  and  buck-tail,  had  fired 
at  the  place  where  he  saw  the  bushes  move,  sup^^osm^  \V\i^\2^ 
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some  nfld  animiL  He  Imnghed  heartily  at  the  Monder ;  it  being 
what  is  considered  an  exceeding  good  joke  among  hnntera  j  *'biit 
faith,  my  lad,**  said  he,  "  if  I  had  bat  caoght  a  glimpse  of  yon  to 
take  sight  at,  you  would  have  followed  the  rock.  Antony  Vander 
Heyden  is  seldom  known  to  miss  his  aim.**  These  last  words 
were  at  once  a  clae  to  Dolph*s  cariosity ;  and  a  few  qoestions  let 
him  completely  into  the  character  of  the  man  before  hinii  and  of 
his  band  of  woodland  rangers.  The  commander  in  the  broad  hat 
and  hunting-fn)ck  was  no  less  a  personage  than  the  Heer  Antony 
Vander  Heyden,  of  Albany,  of  whom  Dolph  had  many  a  tioM 
heard.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  hero  of  many  a  story ;  hit  singnlar 
humors  and  whimsical  habits,  being  matters  of  wonder  to  his 
quiet  Dutch  neighbors.  As  he  was  a  man  of  property,  having 
had  a  father  before  him,  from  whom  he  inherited  large  tracts  of 
wild  land,  and  whole  barrels  full  of  wampum,  he  could  indulge 
his  humors  without  control.  Instead  of  staying  quietly  at  home, 
eating  and  driuking  at  regular  meal  times,  amusing  himself  by 
smoking  his  pipe  on  the  bench  before  the  door,  and  then  turning 
into  a  comfortable  bed  at  night,  he  delighted  in  all  kinds  of 
rough,  wild  expeditions.  Never  so  happy  as  when  on  a  hunting 
party  in  the  wilderness,  sleeping  under  trees  or  bark  sheds,  ox 
cruising  down  the  river,  or  on  some  woodland  lake,  fishing  and 
fowling,  and  living  the  Lord  knows  how. 

He  was  a  great  friend  to  Indians,  and  to  an  Indian  mode  of 
life ;  which  he  considered  true  natural  liberty  and  manly  enjoy- 
ment. When  at  home  he  had  always  several  Indian  huigers-on, 
^ho  loitered  about  his  house,  sleeping  like  hounds  in  the  sun- 
shine ;  or  preparing  hunting  and  fishing-tackle  for  some  new  ex- 
^  edition  ;  or  shooting  at  marks  with  bows  and  arrows. 

Oviv  these  vagrant  beings  Heer  Antony  had  as  perfect  com- 
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maud  as  a  hnntsman  over  bis  pack;  thongh  they  were  great 
.noiaances  to  the  regular  people  of  his  neighborhood.  As  he  was 
a  rich  man,  no  one  ventured  to  thwart  his  hnmors ;  indeed,  his 
hearty,  joyous  manner  made  him  universally  popular.  He  would 
troll  a  Dutch  song  as  he  tramped  along  the  street ;  hail  every  one 
a  mile  ofi^  and  when  he  entered  a  house,  would  slap  the  good  man 
familiarly  on  the  back,  shake  him  by  the  hand  till  he  roared,  and 
kiss  his  wife  and  daughter*  before  his  face— in  short,  there  was  no 
pride  nor  ill  humor  about  Heer  Antony. 

Besides  his  Indian  hangers-on,  he  had  three  or  four  humble 
friends  among  the  white  men,  who  looked  up  to  him  as  a  patron, 
mad  had  the  run  of  his  kitchen,  and  the  favor  of  bei|^g  taken  with 
him  occasionally  on  his  expeditions.  With  a  medley  of  such  re- 
tainers he  was  at  present  on  a  cruise  along  the  shores  of  the  Hud- 
■on,  in  a  pinnace  kept  for  his  own  recreation.  There  were  two 
white  men  with  him,  dressed  partly  in  the  Indian  style,  with  moo- 
oasons  and  hunting-shirts ;  the  rest  of  his  crew  consisted  of  four 
&yorite  Indians.  They  had  been  prowling  about  the  river,  with- 
out any  definite  object,  until  they  found  themselves  in  the  high- 
lands ;  where  they  had  passed  two  or  three  days,  hunting  the 
deer  which  still  lingered  among  these  mountains. 

"  It  is  lucky  for  you,  young  man,"  said  Antony  Vander  Hey- 
den,  *^that  yon  happened  to  be  knocked  overboard  to-day ;  as  to- 
morrow morning  we  start  early  on  our  return  homewards ;  and 
yoa  might  then  have  looked  in  vain  for  a  meal  among  the  moun- 
tains—but come,  lads,  stir  about!  stir  about!  Let's  see  what 
prog  we  have  for  supper ;  the  kettle  has  boiled  long  enough ;  my 
ftomach  cries  cubpoard ;  and  Pll  warrant  our  guest  is  in  no  mood 
to  dally  with  his  trencher." 

There  was  a  bustle  now  in  the  little  eacamL]gnn«nX»\  csn^  VySa. 
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off  the  kettle  and  turned  a  part  of  the  contents  into  a  hog* 
wooden  bowl.  Another  prepared  a  flat  rock  hr  a  table ;  whfle  a 
third  brought  variooB  utensils  from  the  pinnace ;  Heer  AnUmj 
himself  brought  a  flask  or  two  of  precious  liquor  from  his  own 
Ikrivate  locker ;  knowing  his  boon  companions  too  well  to  tmsl 
any  of  them  with  the  key. 

A  rude  but  hearty  repast  was  soon  spread ;  consisting  of  Teiii* 
son  smoking  from  the  kettle,  with  cold  bacon,  boiled  Indian  ooni, 
and  mighty  loaves  of  good  brown  household  bread.  Nerer  had 
Dolph  made  a  more  delicious  repast ;  and  when  he  had  washed  it 
down  with  two  or  three  draughts  from  the  Heer  Antony's  flask, 
and  felt  the  jolly  liquor  sending,  its  warmth  through  his  reins^ 
and  glowing  round  his  very  heart,  he  would  not  have  changed  his 
situation,  no,  not  with  the  governor  of  the  province. 

The  Heer  Antony,  too,  grew  chirping  and  joyous ;  told  half  a 
dozen  fat  stories,  at  which  his  white  followers  laughed  immode- 
rately, though  the  Indians,  as  usual,  maintained  an  invincible 
gravity. 

'<  This  is  your  true  life,  my  boy ! "  said  he,  slapping  Dolph  on 
the  shoulder ;  "  a  man  is  never  a  man  till  he  can  defy  wind  and 
weather,  range  woods  and  wilds,  sleep  under  a  tree,  and  live  on 
bass-wood  leaves ! " 

And  then  would  he  sing  a  stave  or  two  of  a  Dutch  drinking 
song,  swaying  a  short  squab  Dutch  bottle  in  his  hand,  while  lus 
myrmidons  would  join  in  the  chorus,  until  the  woods  echoed 
again ; — as  the  good  old  song  has  it, 

^They  all  with  a  shoat  made  the  elementi  img 
So  toon  at  the  office  wat  o*ei , 
To  feasting  they  went,  with  tnie  merriment, 
And  tippled  strong  liquor  giUoreb** 
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In  the  midst  of  his  joviality,  however,  Heer  Antony  did  not 
lose  sight  of  discretion.  Though  he  poshed  the  bottle  withoat 
reserve  to  Doiph,  he  always  took  care  to  help  his  followers  him« 
sel^  knowing  the  beings  he  had  to  deal  with ;  and  was  particular 
in  granting  but  a  moderate  allowance  to  the  Indians.  The  repast 
being  ended,  the  Indians  having  drunk  their  liquor,  and  smoked 
their  pipes,  now  wrapped  themselves  in  their  blankets,  stretched 
themselves  on  the  ground,  with  their  feet  to  the  fire,  and  soon 
SbU  asleep,  like  so  many  tired  hounds.  The  rest  of  the  party  re> 
inained  chatting  before  the  fire,  which  the  gloom  of  the  forest, 
and  the  dampness  of  the  air  from  the  late  storm,  rendered  ez« 
tremely  grateful  and  comforting.  The  conversation  gradually 
moderated  from  the  hilarity  of  supper-time,  and  turned  upon 
hunting  adventures,  and  exploits  and  perils  in  the  wilderness 
many  of  which  were  so  strange  and  improbable,  that  I  will  not 
venture  to  repeat  them,  lest  the  veracity  of  Antony  Vander  Hey- 
den  and  his  comrades  should  be  brought  into  question.  There 
were  many  legendary  tales  told,  also,  about  the  river,  and  the 
settlements  on  its  borders ;  in  which  valuable  kind  of  lore  the 
Ueer  Antony  seemed  deeply  versed.  As  the  sturdy  bush-beater 
sat  in  a  twisted  root  of  a  tree,  that  served  him  for  an  arm-chair, 
dealing  forth  these  wild  stories,  with  the  fire  gleaming  on  his 
■trongly-marked  visage,  Dolph  was  again  repeatedly  perplexed 
by  something  that  reminded  him  of  the  phantom  of  the  haunted 
bouse ;  some  vague  resemblance  not  to  be  fixed  upon  any  precise 
feature  or  lineament,  but  pervading  the  general  air  of  his  coun 
tenance  and  figure. 

The  circumstance  of  Dolph's  falling  overboard  led  to  the 
idatkm  of  divers  disasters  and  singular  mishaps  that  had  be* 
Ulen  voyagers  on  this  great  river,  par&suiaxV.^  m  ^^  «k£^«s 
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periods  of  ookmial  histnrj ;  most  of  wbich  the  Heer  ddibamtdy 
altributed  to  sapernatiiral  caoMS.  Ddph  stared  at  this  sugges- 
tion ;  but  the  old  gentleman  assored  him  it  was  veiy  cnrrentlj 
believed  by  the  settlers  along  the  river,  that  these  highlands  were 
under  the  dominion  of  supemataral  and  mischievous  being% 
which  seemed  to  have  taken  some  pique  against  the  Datch  colo- 
nists in  the  early  time  of  the  settlement.  In  conseqnence  of  th]% 
they  have  ever  taken  particular  delight  in  venting  their  spleen, 
and  indulging  their  humors,  upon  the  Dutch  skippers ;  bothering 
them  with  flaws,  head-winds,  counter-currents,  and  all  kinds  of 
impediments;  insomuch,  that  a  Dutch  navigator  was  always 
obliged  to  be  exceedingly  wary  and  deliberate  in  his  proceedings ; 
to  come  to  anchor  at  dusk ;  to  drop  his  peak,  or  take  in  sail, 
whenever  he  saw  a  swag-bellied  cloud  rolling  over  the  moun- 
tains ;  in  short,  to  take  so  many  precautions,  that  he  was  oftea 
apt  to  be  an  incredible  time  in  toiling  up  the  river. 

Some,  he  said,  believed  these  mischievous  powers  of  the  air 
to  be  evil  spirits  conjured  up  by  the  Indian  wizards,  in  the  early 
times  of  the  province,  to  revenge  themselves  on  the  strangers 
who  had  dispossessed  them  of  their  country.  They  even  attri- 
buted to  their  incantations  the  misadventure  which  befell  the 
renowned  Uendrick  Hudson,  when  he  sailed  so  gallantly  up  this 
river  in  quest  of  a  northwest  passage,  and,  as  he  thought,  ran  his 
snip  aground ;  which  they  affirm  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
a  spell  of  these  same  wixards,  to  prevent  his  getting  to  China  in 
this  direction. 

The  greater  part,  however,  Heer  Antony  observed,  accounted 
for  all  the  extraordinary  circumstances  attending  this  river,  and 
the  perplexities  of  the  skippers  who  navigated  it,  by  the  old 
legend  of  the  Storm-ship  which  haunted  Point-no^point.      Oq 
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ftodiBg  Dolph  to  be  utterly  ignorant  of  this  tradition,  the  Heer 
stared  at  him  for  a  moment  with  surprise,  and  wondered  where 
he  had  passed  his  life,  to  be  uninformed  on  so  important  a  point 
of  history.  To  pass  away  the  remainder  of  the  evening,  there- 
fore, he  undertook  the  tale,  as  far  as  bis  memory  would  serve,  in 
the  very  words  in  which  it  had  been  written  out  by  Mynheer 
Belyne,  an  early  poet  of  the  New  NederlaAdts.  Oiving,  then,  a 
stir  to  the  fire,  that  sent  up  its  sparks  among  the  trees  like  a  lit- 
tle volcano,  he  adjusted  himself  comfortably  in  his  root  of  a  tree ; 
and  throwing  back  his  head,  and  closing  Ids  eyes  for  a  few  mo* 
ments,  to  summon  up  his  recollection,  he  related  the  following 
legend. 


THE  STORM-SHIP. 

bi  the  golden  age  of  the  prorince  of  the  New  Netherlands,  whea 
onder  tne  sway  of  Wouter  Van  Twiller,  otherwise  caUed  Um 
Doubter,  the  people  of  the  Manhattoes  were  alarmed  one  sultry 
afUsmoon,  just  about  the  time  of  the  summer  solstice,  by  a  tre- 
mendous storm  of  thunder  and  lightning.  The  rain  fell  in  snch 
torrents  as  absolutely  to  spatter  up  and  smoke  along  the  ground. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  thunder  rattled  and  rolled  over  the  verv  roofii 

•I 

of  the  houses ;  the  lightning  was  seen  to  play  about  the  church 
of  St.  Nicholas,  and  to  strive  three  times,  in  vain,  to  strike  its 
weather-cock.  Garret  Van  Home's  new  chimney  was  split  alm(«t 
from  top  to  bottom ;  and  Doffue  Mildeberger  was  struck  speech- 
less from  his  bald-faced  mare,  just  as  he  was  riding  into  town. 
In  a  word,  it  was  one  of  those  unparalleled  storms,  which  only 
happen  once  within  the  memory  of  that  venerable  personage, 
known  in  all  towns  by  the  appellation  of  "  the  oldest  inhabitant" 

Great  was  the  terror  of  the  good  old  women  of  the  Manhat- 
toes. They  gathered  their  children  together,  and  took  refuge  in 
the  cellars ;  after  having  hung  a  shoe  on  the  iron  point  of  every 
bed-post,  lest  it  should  attract  the  lightning.  At  length  the  storm 
abated;  the  thunder  sank  into  a  growl,  and  the  setting  sud, 
breaking  from  under  the  fringed  borders  of  the  clouds,  made  the 
broad  bosom  of  the  bay  to  gleam  like  a  sea  of  molten  gold. 

The  word  was  given  from  the  fort  that  a  ship  was  standing 
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Dp  the  bay.  It  passed  from  month  to  mouth,  and  8t:eet  to  street, 
and  soon  put  the  little  capital  in  a  bustle.  The  arrival  of  a  ship, 
in  those  early  times  of  the  settlement,  was  an  event  of  vast  im 
portance  to  the  inhabitants.  It  brought  them  news  from  the  old 
world,  from  the  land  of  their  birth,  from  which  they  were  so  com« 
pletely  severed:  to  the  yearly  ship,  too,  they  looked  for  their 
supply  of  luxuries,  of  finery,  of  comforts,  and  almost  of  neces- 
saries. The  good  vrouw  could  not  have  her  new  cap  nor  new 
gown  untU  the  arrival  of  the  ship ;  the  artist  waited  for  it  for  his 
tools,  the  burgomaster  for  his  pipe  and  his  supply  of  Hollands, 
the  schoolboy  for  his  top  and  marbles,  and  the  lordly  landholder 
for  the  bricks  with  which  he  was  to  build  his  new  mansion. 
Thus  every  one,  rich  and  poor,  great  and  small,  looked  out  for 
the  arrival  of  the  ship.  It  was  the  great  yearly  event  of  the 
tovni  of  New  Amsterdam  j  and  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the 
other,  the  ship— the  ship— the  ship — ^was  the  continual  topic  of 
conversation. 

The  news  fit)m  the  fort,  therefore,  brought  all  the  populace 
down  to  the  battery,  to  behold  the  wished-for  sight  It  was  not 
exactly  the  time  when  she  had  been  expected  to  arrive,  and  the 
circumstance  was  a  matter  of  some  speculation.  Many  were  the 
groups  collected  about  the  battery.  Here  and  there  might  be 
seen  a  burgomaster,  of  slow  and  pompous  gravity,  giving  his 
opinion  with  great  confidence  to  a  crowd  of  old  women  and  idle 
boys.  At  another  place  was  a  knot  of  old  weather-beaten  fel- 
lows, who  had  been  seamen  or  fishermen  in  their  times,  and  were 
great  authorities  on  such  occasions ;  these  gave  different  opinions, 
and  caused  great  disputes  among  their  several  adherents :  but  the 
man  most  looked  up  to,  and  followed  and  watched  by  the  crowd, 
iras  Hans  Van  Pelt,  an  old  Dutch  sea-captain  retired  €c»To.^Krris^ 
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Ihe  nautical  orade  of  the  place.  He  reooniMltred  die  ship  tlmijgl 
an  ancient  telescope,  cohered  with  tarry  canTas,  hammed  a  Dutch 
tone  tn  himself  and  said  nothing.  A  ham,  however,  from  Hans 
Van  Pelt,  had  always  more  weight  with  the  pablio  than  a  Bptfch 
from  another  man. 

In  the  mean  time  the  ship  became  more  distinct  to  the  naked 
eye :  she  was  a  stoot,  roond,  Datch^boilt  Tessel,  with  high  bow 
and  poop,  and  bearing  Datch  colon.  The  erening  son  gilded 
her  bellying  canras,  as  she  came  riding  over  the  long  waring  bil- 
lows. The  sentinel  who  had  given  notice  of  her  af^roach,  de- 
clared, that  he  first  got  sight  of  her  when  she  was  in  the  centre 
of  the  bay ;  and  that  she  broke  suddenly  on  his  sight,  jost  as  if 
she  had  come  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  black  thunder-cloud.  The 
bystanders  looked  at  Hans  Van  Pelt,  to  see  what  he  would  say  to 
this  report :  Hans  Van  Pelt  screwed  his  mouth  closer  together, 
and  said  nothing ;  upon  which  some  shook  their  heads,  and  oth- 
ers shrugged  their  shoulders. 

The  ship  was  now  repeatedly  hailed,  but  made  no  reply,  and 
passing  by  the  fort,  stood  on  up  the  Hudson.  A  gun  was  brought 
to  bear  on  her,  and,  with  some  difficulty,  loaded  and  fired  by  Hans 
Van  Pelt,  the  garrison  not  being  expert  in  artillery.  The  shot 
seemed  absolutely  to  pass  through  the  ship,  and  to  skip  along  the 
water  on  the  other  side,  but  no  notice  was  taken  of  it  1  What 
was  strange,  she  had  all  her  sails  set,  and  sailed  right  against 
wind  and  tide,  which  were  both  down  the  river.  Upon  this  Hans 
Van  Pelt,  who  was  likewise  harbor-master,  ordered  his  boat,  and 
set  off  to  board  her ;  but  after  rowing  two  or  three  hours,  he  re- 
turned without  success.  Sometimes  he  would  get  within  one  or 
two  hundred  yards  of  her,  and  then,  in  a  twinklmg,  she  woold 

half  a  mile  off.     Some  said  it  was  because  his  oarsmen,  who 
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wero  rather  pursy  and  short- winded,  stopped  erery  n^w  and  then 
to  take  breath,  and  spit  on  their  hands ;  bat  this  it  is  probable 
was  a  mere  scandaL  He  got  near  enough,  howerer,  to  see  the 
crew ;  who  were  all  dressed  in  the  Dutch  style,  the  oflScers  in 
doublets  and  high  hats  and  feathers ;  not  a  word  was  spoken  by 
iuy  one  on  board ;  they  stood  as  motionless  as  so  many  statnei^ 
and  the  ship  seemed  as  if  left  to  her  own  government.  Thus  she 
kept  on,  away  up  the  river,  lessening  and  lessening  in  the  even- 
ing sunshine,  until  she  faded  from  sight,  like  a  little  white  cloud 
melting  away  in  the  summer  sky. 

The  appearance  of  this  ship  threw  the  governor  into  one  of 
the  deepest  doubts  that  ever  beset  him  in  the  whole  course  of  his 
administration.  Fears  were  entertained  for  the  security  of  the 
mfant  settlements  on  the  river,  lest  this  might  be  an  enemy's  ship 
in  disguise,  sent  to  take  possession.  The  governor  called  together 
his  council  repeatedly  to  assist  him  with  their  conjectures.  He 
sat  in  his  chair  of  state,  built  of  timber  from  the  sacred  forest  of 
the  Hague,  smoking  his  long  jasmin  pipe,  and  listening  to  all 
that  his  counsellors  had  to  say  on  a  subject  about  which  they 
knew  nothing ;  but  in  spite  of  all  the  conjecturing  of  the  sagest 
and  oldest  heads,  the  governor  still  continued  to  doubt 

Messengers  were  dispatched  to  diflferent  places  on  the  river  i 
but  they  returned  without  any  tidings— the  ship  had  made  no 
port  Day  after  day,  and  week  after  week,  elapsed,  ^ut  she  never 
returned  down  the  Hudson.  As,  however,  the  council  seemed 
solicitous  for  intelligence,  they  had  it  in  abundance.  The  captains 
of  the  sloops  seldom  arrived  without  bringing  some  report  of  bar- 
ing seen  the  strange  ship  at  different  parts  of  the  river ;  some* 
times  near  the  Pallisadoes,  sometimes  off  Croton  Point,  and  some- 
times in  the  highlands;  but  she  never  was  reported  as  ha5ru\% 
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been  seen  above  the  higfalande.  Tke  crews  of  the  aloope,  it  ii 
trne,  generally  differed  among  themaelyee  in  their  accoonts  ci 
these  apparitions ;  bat  that  may  have  arisen  &om  the  uncertain 
sitaations  in  which  they  saw  her.  Sometimes  it  was  by  the  flashes 
of  the  thunder-storm  lighting  np  a  pitchy  night,  and  giving 
glimpses  of  her  careering  across  Tappaan  Zee,  or  the  wide  waste 
of  Haverstraw  Bay.  At  one  moment  she  would  appear  close 
npon  them,  as  if  likely  to  run  them  down,  and  would  throw  them 
into  great  bustle  and  alarm ;  but  the  next  flash  would  show  her 
far  off^  always  sailing  against  the  wind.  Sometimes,  in  quiet 
moonlight  nights,  she  would  be  seen  under  some  high  bluflf  of  the 
highlands,  all  in  deep  shadow,  excepting  her  topsails  jittering 
in  the  moonbeams;  by  the  time,  however,  that  the  voyagers 
reached  the  place,  no  ship  was  to  be  seen ;  and  when  they  had 
passed  on  for  some  distance,  and  looked  back,  behold !  there  she 
was  again,  with  her  topsails  in  the  moonshine !  Her  appearance 
was  always  just  after,  or  just  before,  or  just  in  the  midst  of  un- 
ruly weather ;  and  she  was  known  among  the  skippers  and  voy- 
agers of  the  Hudson  by  the  name  of  "  the  storm-ship." 

These  reports  perplexed  the  governor  and  his  council  more 
than  ever ;  and  it  would  be  endless  to  repeat  the  conjectures  and 
opinions  uttered  on  the  subject  Some  quoted  cases  in  point,  ot 
ships  seen  off  the  coast  of  New  England,  navigated  by  witches 
and  goblins.^  Old  Hans  Van  Pell,  who  had  been  more  than  once 
to  the  Dutch  colony  at  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope,  insisted  that  this 
must  be  the  frying  Dutchman,  which  had  so  long  haunted  Table 
Bay ;  but  being  unable  to  make  port,  had  now  sought  another 
harbor.  Others  suggested,  that  if  it  really  was  a  supernatural 
apparition,  as  there  was  every  natural  reason  to  liolieve,  it  might 
be  Hendrick  Hudson,  and  his  crew  of  the  Halfmoon ;  who,  it  wan 
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well  known,  had  once  ron  aground  in  the  npper  part  of  the  river 
in  seeking  a  northwest  passage  to  China.  This  opinion  had  very 
little  weight  with  the  governor,  bat  it  passed  current  out  of  doors ; 
for  indeed  it  had  already  been  reported,  that  Hendrick  Hudson 
and  his  crew  haunted  the  Eaatskill  Mountain ;  and  it  appeared 
very  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  his  ship  might  infest  the  river 
where  the  enterprise  was  baffled,  or  that  it  might  bear  the  shad* 
ow^  crew  to  their  periodical  revels  in  the  mountain. 

Other  events  occurred  to  occupy  the  thoughts  and  doubts  of 
the  sage  Wouter  and  his  council,  and  the  storm-ship  ceased  to  bo 
a  subject  of  deliberation  at  th^  board.  It  continued,  however,  a 
matter  of  popular  belief  and- marvellous  anecdote  through  the 
whole  time  of  the  Dutch  government,  and  particularly  just  before 
tho  capture  of  New  Amsterdam,  and  the  subjugation  of  the  pro- 
vince by  the  English  squadron.  -  Abouv  that  time  the  storm-ship 
was  repeatedly  seen  in  the  Tappaan  Zee,  and  about  Weehawk, 
and  even  down  as  far  as  Hoboken ;  and  her  appearance  was  sup- 
posed to  be  ominous  of  the  approaching  squall  in  public  affairSy 
and  the  downfall  of  Dutch  domination* 

Since  that  time  we  have  no  authentic  accounts  of  her ;  though 
it  is  said  she  still  haunts  the  highlands,  and  cruises  about  Point* 
no-point.  People  who  live  along  the  river,  insist  that  they  some- 
times see  her  in  summer  moonlight ;  and  that  in  a  deep  still  mid- 
night they  have  heard  the  chant  of  her  crew,  as  if  heaving  the 
lead ;  but  sights  and  sounds  are  so  deceptive  along  the  mountain- 
ous shores,  and  about  the  wide  bays  and  long  reaches  of  this  great 
river,  that  I  confess  I  have  very  strong  doubts  upon  the  subject. 

It  is  certain,  nevertheless,  that  strange  things  have  been  seen 
m  these  highlands  in  storms,  which  are  considered  as  connected 
with  the  old  story  of  the  ship.     The  captains  of  thft  ivn^\  ^^SN. 
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talk  of  a  little  balboos-bottomed  D«toh  goblin,  in  tnmk  hose  ni 
tQgar4oftfed  hat,  with  a  ^waking  trumpet  in  his  hand,  wliich  thej 
say  keeps  aboot  the  Dnnderberg.*  They  declare  that  they  hate 
heard  him,  in  stormy  weather,  in  the  midst  of  the  tnnnoi],  giving 
orders  in  Low  Dutoh  for  the  piping  np  of  a  fresh  gnat  of  wind,  cr 
the  rattling  off  of  another  Unrnder-clapb  That  sometimes  he  has 
been  seen  sorronnded  by  a  crew  of  little  imps  in  broad  breechas 
and  short  doablets ;  tnmbling  bead  over  he^  in  the  rack  and 
mist,  and  playing  a  thousand  gambols  in  the  air ;  or  bnadng  like 
a  swarm  of  flies  aboat  Antony's  Nose;  and  that,  at  sodi  timei^ 
the  hnrryHKurry  of  the  storm  was  always  greatest.  One  time  a 
sloop,  in  passing  by  the  Donderberg,  was  overtaken  by  a  thnnder- 
gnst,  that  came  scouring  round  the  mountain,  and  seemed  to  burst 
just  over  the  vessel.  Though  tight  and  well  ballasted,  she  labored 
dreadfully,  and  the  water  came  over  the  gunwale*  All  the  crew 
were  amazed,  when  it  was  discovered  that  there  was  a  little  white 
sugar-loaf  hat  on  the  mast-head,  known  at  once  to  be  the  hat  ot 
the  Ueer  of  the  Dunderberg.  Nobody,  however,  dared  to  climb 
to  the  mast-head,  and  get  rid  of  this  terrible  haL  The  sloop 
continued  laboring  and  rocking,  as  if  she  would  have  rolled  her 
mast  overboard,  and  seemed  in  continual  danger  either  of  upset- 
ting or  of  running  on  shore.  In  this  way  she  drove  quite  through 
the  highlands,  until  she  had  passed  PollopoPs  Island,  where,  it  is 
said,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Dunderberg  potentate  ceases.  No 
sooner  had  she  passed  this  bourne,  than  the  little  hat  spun  up  into 
the  air  like  a  top,  whirled  up  all  the  clouds  into  a  i^ortex,  and 
hurried  them  back  to  the  summit  of  the  Dunderberg ;  while  the 
sloop  righted  herself  and  sailed  on  as  quietly  as  if  in  a  mill-pond 

«  i.  «.  The  "  Thunder-lf  ountain,'*  ao  caUed  (h>m  iti  eooM. 
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Nothing  saved  her  from  utter  wreck  bat  the  Aortiinate  circnm- 
Btance  of  having  a  horse-shoe  nailed  against  the  mast ;  a  wise 
preoaation  against  evil  spirits,  since  adopted  by  all  the  Dntch 
captains  that  navigate  this  haniited  river. 

There  is  another  story  told  of  this  fool-weather  urchin,  by 
Skipper  Daniel  Ooselsticker,  of  Fishkill,  who  was  never  known 
to  tell  a  lie.  He  declared,  that,  in  a  severe  sqoall,  he  saw  him 
seated  astride  of  his  bowsprit,  riding  the  sloop  ashore.  Ml  butt 
against  Antony's  Nose,  and  that  he  was  exorcised  by  Dominie 
Van  GKeson,  of  Esopas,  who  happened  to  be  on  board,  and  who 
sang  the  hymn  of  St  Nicholas ;  whereapon  the  goblin  threw  him- 
self np  in  the  air  like  a  ball,  and  went  off  in  a  whirlwind,  carry- 
ing away  with  him  the  nightcap  of  the  Dominie's  wife ;  which 
was- discovered  the  next  Sunday  morning  hang^g  on  the  weather- 
cock  of  Esopus  church  steeple,  at  least  forty  miles  off!  Several 
events  of  this  kind  having  taken  place,  the  regular  skippers  of 
the  river,  for  a  long  lime,  did  not  venture  to  pass  the  Dunderberg, 
without  lowering  their  peaks,  out  of  homage  to  the  Heer  of  the 
mountain ;  and  it  was  observed  that  all  such  as  paid  this  tribute 
of  respect  were  suffered  to  pass  unmolested.* 


*  Among  the  superstitions  which  prevailed  in  the  colonies,  daring  the  esriy 
ifanes  of  the  settlements,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  sing^nlar  one  aboai  phan- 
tom ships.  The  superstitioas  fiuicies  of  men  are  always  apt  to  turn  upon  thoM 
ol^ects  which  concern  their  daily  occupations.  The  solitaiy  ship,  which,  from 
year  to  year,  came  like  a  raren  in  the  wildemeas,  bringing  to  the  inhabitants  of 
aettlemenlikhe  comforts  of  life  from  the  worid  from  which  they  were  cut  oS, 
was  apt  to  be  present  to  their  dreams,  whether  sleeping  or  waking.  The  aod 
dental  sight  from  shore  of  a  sail  gliding  along  the  horiaon  in  thoee,  as  yet  lonely 
teas,  was  apt  to  be  a  matter  of  much  talk  and  speculation.  There  is  mention 
iude  in  one  of  the  eariy  New  England  writers  of  a  ship  narigated  by  witcheii 
with  a  great  horse  that  stood  by  the  mainmast.    I  hare  met  mth 
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"Such,"  Bwd  Antony  Vander  Heyden,  '*»n.  a.  few  o 
lies  written  do^o  by  Selyne  the  poet,  conceming  this  si 
which  he  affirms  to  have  brought  a  crew  of  mischicTuus  imp*  inU 
lie  province,  from  some  old  ghost-ridden  oonntry  of  EnrofjC.  I 
oonld  give  yon  a  host  more,  if  necessary ;  for  all  the  accidenti 
that  80  often  hefail  the  river  craft  in  the  highlands  are  aaid  to  be 
tricks  played  off  by  these  imps  of  the  Donderberg ;  bet  I  see  that 
you  are  nodding,  so  let  as  turn  in  for  the  night." — 

The  moon  had  just  rwsed  her  silver  horns  alwve  the  round 
back  of  Old  Bull  tlitl,  and  lit  up  the  gray  rocVs  and  abaggcd 
forests,  and  ghttered  on  tho  waving  bosom  of  the  river.  The 
sight  dew  was  falling,  and  the  lat«  gloomy  mountains  be^an  lo 
soften  and  put  on  a  gray  aerial  tint  in  the  dewy  light  Tin 
hunters  sdrrod  the  fire,  and  threw  on  fresh  fuel  to  qualify  the 
damp  of  tha  night  air.  They  then  prepared  a  bed  uf  bramJits 
and  dry  leaves  under  a  ledge  of  rocks  for  Dolpb  j  while  Antusi 
Vander  Heyden,  wrapping  himsi'lf  in  a  huge  coat  of  skins,  stretchoi 
lumself  before  the  fire.  It  was  some  time,  however,  befure  Doljih 
could  close  his  eyes.  He  lay  contemplating  the  strange  seen* 
before  him :  the  wild  woods  and  rocks  around ;  tho  &k  throwiog 
Eitful  gleams  on  the  faces  of  the  sleeping  savages ;  and  Urn  H«er 

■toi7,  Knnewtwre,  of  &  ahip  that  drotB  OD  ihotB,  In  f»r,  niBDy,  tnnqill 
weather,  wilh  aula  all  set,  uid  s  Ubie  Bprntd  in  the  cabin,  ai  if  to  ngale  a  dii» 
ber  of  gueits,  jel  dM  a  liring  being  on  board.  These  phaoloui  iliipa  tiwtp 
sailed  in  the  c;e  of  tho  wind;  or  ploughed  their  waj  with  gnat  TtfcdQ. 
making  the  smoolh  tea  foma  before  tbeir  bo»'>,  wben  uat  a  brea)^  of  aii  •■• 

Uoore  hu  finely  wrongbt  op  one  of  tbete  legendi  of  tha  ns  iota  a  liuk 
tais,  trhicb.  within  a  imall  cooipau,  coolaiDi  the  Torj  eiaeosa  of  Aia  ^tiM 
tf  lupeTiialurkl  fiction.  I  allude  to  hii  Spectre  Ship,  bound  lo  I 
hie. 
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Antony,  too,  iHio  so  singolArly,  yet  vagaelyy  reminded  him  jf  the 
nightly  visitant  to  the  haunted  house.  Now  and  then  he  heard 
the  cry  of  some  animal  £rom  the  forest ;  or  the  hooting  of  the 
owl ;  or  the  notes  of  the  whip-poor-will,  which  seemed  to  abound 
among  these  solitudes ;  or  the  splash  of  a  sturgeon,  leaping  out  of 
the  river,  and  falling  back  full  length  on  its  placid  sor&oe.  He 
contrasted  all  this  with  his  accustomed  nest  in  the  garret  room  of 
the  doctor's  mansion ;  where  the  only  sounds  at  night  were  the 
ohnrch  clock  telling  the  hour ;  the  drowsy  voice  of  the  watchman, 
drawling  out  all  was  well ;  the  deep  snoring  of  the  doctor's  dub* 
bed  nose  from  below  stairs ;  or  the  cautious  labors  of  some  carpen- 
ter rat  gnawing  in  the  wainscot.  His  thoughts  then  wandered  to 
his  poor  old  mother :  what  would  she  think  of  his  mysterious  dis- 
appearance— ^what  anxiety  and  distress  would  she  not  suffart 
This  thought  would  continually  intrude  itself  to  mar  his  present 
enjoyment  It  brought  with  it  a  feeling  of  pain  and  compunction, 
and  he  fell  asleep  with  the  tears  yet  standing  in  his  eyes. 

Were  this  a  mere  tale  of  fancy,  here  would  be  a  fine  (^porto- 
nity  for  weaving  in  strange  adventures  among  theee  wild  moun- 
tains, and  roving  hunters;  and,  after  involving  my  hero  in  a 
variety  of  perils  and  difficulties,  rescuing  him  from  them  all  by 
some  miraculous  contrivance;  but  as  this  is  absolutely  a  tma 
story,  I  must  content  myself  with  simple  facts,  and  keep  to  prob- 
abilities. 

At  an  early  hour  of  the  next  day,  therefore,  after  a  hearty 
morning's  meal,  the  encampment  broke  up,  and  our  adventurers 
embarked  in  the  pinnace  of  Antony  Yander  Heyden.  There 
•being  no  wind  for  the  sails,  the  Indians  rowed  her  gently  along, 
keeping  time  to  a  kind  of  ehant  of  one  of  the  white  men.  The 
day  was  serene  and  beautiful ;  the  river  without  a  wave  \  ai^d  la 
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Umi  ymmI  cl«ft  the  glMBj  water,  it  left  a  1  tLg^ ;  ndalating  tn^ 
behind.  The  crows,  who  had  scented  the  hunter's  banquet,  were 
already  gathering  and  hoTering  in  the  air.  jnst  where  a  colomn  ol 
thin,  bine  smoke,  rising  firom  among  the  trees,  showed  the  place 
of  their  last  night's  qoarters.  As  they  coasted  along  the  bans  ol 
the  moanttfins,  the  Heer  Antony  pointed  oot  to  Dolph  a  bald 
eagle,  the  sovereign  of  diese  regions,  who  sat  perched  on  a  dry 
tree  that  projected  over  the  river ;  and,  with  eye  tnmed  upwards, 
seemed  to  be  drinking  in  the  splendor  of  the  morning  son.  Their 
i^proach  disturbed  the  monarch's  meditations.  He  first  spread 
one  wing,  and  then  the  other ;  balanced  himself  for  a  moment ; 
and  then,  quitting  his  perch  with  dignified  composure,  wheeled 
slowly  over  their  heads.  Dolph  snatched  up  a  gun,  and  sent  a 
whistling  ball  after  him,  that  cut  some  of  the  feathers  from  his 
wing ;  the  report  of  the  gun  leaped  sharply  from  rock  to  rock,  and 
awakened  a  thousand  echoes ;  but  the  monarch  of  the  air  sailed 
calmly  on,  ascending  higher  and  higher,  and  wheeling  widely  as 
he  ascendeil,  soaring  up  the  green  bosom  of  the  woody  mountain, 
until  he  disappeared  over  the  brow  of  a  beetling  precipice. 
Dolph  felt  in  a  manner  rebuked  by  this  proud  tranquillity,  and 
ahnost  reproached  himself  for  having  so  wantonly  insulted  this 
majestic  bird.  Heer  Antony  told  him,  laughing,  to  remember 
that  he  was  not  yet  out  of  the  territories  of  the  lord  of  the  Dun* 
derberg ;  and  an  old  Indian  shook  his  head,  and  observed,  that 
tnere  was  bad  luck  in  killing  an  eagle ;  the  hunter,  on  the  con- 
trary, should  always  leave  him  a  portion  of  his  spoils. 

Nothing,  however,  occurred  to  molest  them  on  their  voyage. 
They  passed  pleasantly  through  magnificent  and  lonely  scenes, 
until  they  came  to  where  Pollopors  Island  lay,  like  a  floating 
mwir,  at  the  extremity  of  the  highlands.    Here  they  landed,  un- ' 
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til  the  heat  of  the  day  ahould  abate,  or  a  breeze  spring  n^  that 
might  supersede  the  labor  of  the  oar.  Some  prepared  the  mid- 
day meal,  while  others  reposed  onder  the  shade  of  the  trees,  in 
loxorions  summer  indolence,  looking  drowsily  forth  npon  the 
beauty  of  the  scene.  On  the  one  side  were  the  highlands,  vast 
and  cragged,  feathered  to  the  top  with  forests,  and  throwing  their 
shadows  on  the  glassy  water  that  dimpled  at  their  feet  On  the 
other  side  was  a  wide  expanse  of  the  riyer,  like  a  broad  lake,  with 
long  sunny  reaches,  and  green  headlands ;  and  the  distant  line  ol 
Shawangunk  mountains  waving  along  a  clear  horizcMi,  or  check- 
ered by  a  fleecy  cloud. 

But  I  forbear  to  dwell  on  the  particulars  of  their  cruiw  along 
the  river ;  this  vagrant,  amphibious  life,  careering  across  enlret 
sheets  of  water ;  coasting  wild  woodland  shores ;  banqueting  oo 
shady  promontories,  with  the  spreading  tree  over  head,  the  river 
curling  its  light  foam  to  one*s  feet,  and  distant  mountain,  and 
rock,  and  tree,  and  snowy  cloud,  and  deep  blue  sky,  all  mingling 
in  summer  beauty  before  one ;  all  this,  though  never  cloying  in 
the  enjoyment,  would  be  but  tedious  in  narration. 

When  encamped  by  the  water-side,  some  of  the  party  would 
go  into  the  woods  and  hunt ;  others  would  fish :  sometimes  they 
would  amuse  themselves  by  shooting  at  a  mark,  by  lei^nng,  by 
running,  by  wrestling ;  and  Dolph  gained  great  favor  in  the  eyes 
of  Antony  Yander  Heyden,  by  his  skill  and  adroitness  in  all 
these  exercises;  which  the  Heer  considered  as  the  highest  of 
manly  accomplishments. 

Thus  did  they  coast  jollily  on,  choosing  only  the  pleasant 
hours  for  voyaging ;  sometimes  in  the  cool  morning  dawn,  some 
times  in  the  sober  evening  twilight,  and  sometimes  when  tha 
moonshine  spangled  the  crisp  curling  waves  that  whispered  along 


the  rides  of  thrir  little  bark.  Nerer  had  Dolph  felt  so  completdy 
in  his  element ;  never  h*d  he  met  with  any  thing  so  completdy 
to  his  taste  as  this  wild,  hap-haxard  life.  He  was  the  very  man 
to  second  Antony  Yandor  Heyden  in  his  rambling  homors,  and 
gained  continoally  on  his  affections.  The  heart  of  the  old  bosh* 
whacker  yearned  toward  the  yoong  man,  who  seemed  thns  groi^ 
ing  np  in  his  own  likeness ;  and  as  they  approached  to  the  end 
of  their  voyage,  he  could  not  help  inquiring  a  little  into  his  his- 
tory. Dolph  frankly  told  him  his  course  of  life,  his  severe  medi- 
cal studies,  his  little  proficiency,  and  his  very  dubious  prospects. 
The  Heer  was  shocked  to  find  tbat  such  amazing  talents  and  m> 
complishments  were  to.  be  cramped  and  buried  under  a  doctor's 
wig.  He  had  a  sovereign  contempt  for  the  healing  art,  having 
never  had  any  other  physician  than  the  butcher.  He  bore  a 
mortal  grudge  to  all  kinds  of  study  also,  ever  since  he  had  been 
flogged  about  an  unintelligible  book  when  he  was  a  boy.  But  to 
think  that  a  young  fellow  like  Dolph,  of  such  wonderful  abilities, 
who  could  shoot,  fish,  run,  jump,  ride,  and  wrestle,  should  be 
obliged  to  roll  pills,  and  administer  juleps  for  a  living — ^'twas 
monstrous!  He  told  Dolph  never  to  despair,  but  to  "throw 
physic  to  the  dogs ; "  for  a  young  fellow  of  his  prodigious  talents 
could  never  fail  to  make  his  way.  "  As  you  seem  to  have  no  ac- 
quaintance in  Albany,*'  said  Heer  Antony,  "  you  shall  go  home 
with  me,  and  remain  under  my  roof  until  you  can  look  about  you ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  we  can  take  an  occasional  bout  at  shooting 
and  fishing,  for  it  is  a  pity  that  such  talents  should  lie  idle.** 

Dolph,  who  was  at  the  mercy  of  chance,  was  not  hard  to  be 
persuaded.  Indeed,  on  turning  over  matters  in  his  mind,  which 
he  did  very  sagely  and  deliberately,  he  could  not  but  think  that 
Antony  Vander  Heyden  was,  "  somehow  or  other,"  connected  urith 
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kho  story  of  the  Haunted  Hoose ;  that  the  miBadTentnre  in  the 
highlands,  which  had  thrown  them  so  strangely  together,  was, 
*<  somehow  or  other,**  to  work  oat  something  good :  in  short,  there 
is  nothing  so  convenient  as  this  ^'somehow  or  other**  way  of  ac- 
commodating one's  self  to  circumstances ;  it  is  the  main  stay  of  a 
heedless  actor,  and  tardy  reastmer,  like  Dolph  Heyliger ;  and  he 
who  can,  in  this  loose,  easy  way,  link  foregone  evil  to  anticipated 
good,  possesses  a  secret  of  happiness  almost  equal  to  the  philoso- 
pher's stone. 

On  their  arrival  at  Albany,  the  sight  of  Dolph*s  companion 
seemed  to  cause  universal  satisfaction.  Many  were  the  greetings 
at  the  river-side,  and  the  salutations  in  the  streets ;  the  dogs 
bounded  before  him ;  the  boys  whooped  as  he  passed ;  every  body 
seemed  to  know  Antony  Vander  Heyden.  Dolph  followed  on  in 
silence,  admiring  the  neatness  of  this  worthy  burgh ;  for  in  those 
days  Albany  was  in  all  its  glory,  and  inhabited  almost  exclusively 
by  the  descendants  of  the  original  Dutch  settlers,  not  having  as 
yet  been  discovered  and  colonized  by  the  restless  people  of  New 
England.  Every  thing  was  quiet  and  orderly ;  erery  thing  was 
conducted  calmly  and  leisurely ;  no  hurry,  no  bustle,  no  struggling 
and  scrambling  for  existence.  The  grass  grew  about  the  unpaved 
streets,  and  relieved  the  eye  by  its  refreshing  verdure.  Tall  syca- 
mores or  pendant  willows  shaded  the  houses,  with  caterpillars 
swinging,  in  long  silken  strings,  from  their  branches ;  or  moths, 
fluttering  about  like  coxcombs,  in  joy  at  their  gay  transformation. 
The  houses  were  built  in  the  old  Dutch  style,  with  the  gable  ends 
towards  the  street.  The  thrifty  housewife  was  seated  09  a  bench 
before  her  door,  in  close-crimped  cap,  bright  flowered  gown,  and 
white  apron,  busily  employed  in  knitting.  The  husband  smoked 
his  pipe  on  the  opposite  bench,  and  the  little  pet  negro  ^1^  seated 
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oo  the  stop  at  her  mittreai'B  feeti  was  indiifltriuuttlj  pljnig  her 
needle.  The  swallows  sported  about  the  eaTes,  or  skimiiied  along 
the  streets,  and  brought  back  some  rich  boot j  for  their  damoroos 
joang ;  and  the  little  hoosekeeping  wren  flew  in  and  oat  of  a 
Liilipntian  hoose,  or  an  old  hat  nailed  against  the  walL  The 
cows  were  cmning  home,  lowing  throogh  the  streets,  to  be  milked 
at  their  owner's  door ;  and  ii^  perchance,  there  were  any  Imteren, 
some  negro  archin,  with  a  long  goad,  was  gently  urging  them 
homewards. 

As  Dolph*s  companion  passed  on,  he  received  a  tranqnil  nod 
from  the  burghers,  and  a  friendly  word  from  their  wires ;  all  call- 
ing him  familiarly  by  the  name  of  Antony ;  for  it  was  the  custom 
in  this  stronghold  of  the  patriarchs,  where  they  had  all  grown  i^ 
together  from  childhood,  to  call  each  other  by  the  christian  name. 
The  lleer  did  not  pause  to  have  his  usual  jokes  with  them,  for  he 
was  impatient  to  reach  his  home.  At  length  they  arrived  at  his 
mansion.  It  was  of  some  magnitude,  in  the  Dutch  style,  with 
large  iron  figures  on  the  gables,  that  gave  the  date  of  its  erec- 
tion, and  showed  that  it  had  been  built  in  the  earliest  times  of 
Uie  settlement. 

The  news  of  Heer  Antony's  arrival  had  preceded  him,  and 
the  whole  household  was  on  the  look-out.  A  crew  of  negroes, 
large  and  small,  had  collected  in  front  of  the  house  to  receive 
him.  The  old,  white-headed  ones,  who  had  grown  gray  in  his 
service,  grinned  for  joy,  and  made  many  awkward  bows  and 
grimaces,  and  the  little  ones  capered  about  his  knees.  But  the 
most  happy  being  in  the  household  was  a  little,  plump,  blooming 
lass,  his  only  child,  and  the  darling  of  his  heart.  She  came 
bounding  out  of  the  house ;  but  the  sight  of  a  strange  young  man 
with  her  father  called  up,  for  a  moment,  all  the  bashfulness  of  a 
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Homebred  damseL  Oolph  gased  at  her  with  wonler  and  delight ; 
never  had  he  seen,  as  he  thoaghty  any  thing  so  ccnnely  in  the 
shape  of  a  woman.  She  was  dressed  in  the  good  old  Dutch 
txiste,  with  long  stays,  and  full,  short  petticoats,  so  admirably 
adapted  to  show  and  set  off  the  female  ferm.  Her  hair,  tamed 
np  ander  a  small  ronnd  cap,  displayed  the  fairness  of  her  fore- 
head ;  she  had  fine,  blue,  laoghing  eyes ;  a  trim,  slender  waist, 
and  soft  swell — ^bnt,  in  a  word,  she  was  a  little  Dntch  divinity ; 
and  Dolph,  who  never  stopped  half-way  in  a  new  impulse,  fell 
desperately  in  love  with  her. 

Dolph  was  now  ushered  into  the  house  with  a  hearty  wel- 
come. In  the  interior  was  a  mingled  display  of  Heer  Antony's 
taste  and  habits,  and  of  the  opulence  of  his  predecessors.  The 
chambers  were  furnished  with  good  old  mahogany ;  the  beaufetr 
and  cupboards  glittered  with  embossed  silver,  and  painted  china. 
Over  the  parlor  fireplace  was,  as  usual,  the  family  coat  of  arms, 
painted  and  framed ;  above  which  was  a  long  duck  fowling-pieoe, 
flanked  by  an  Indian  pouch,  and  a  powder-horn.  The  mom  wms 
decorated  with  many  Indian  articles,  such  as  pipes  ot  peace, 
tomahawks,  scalping-knivee,  hunting-pouches^  and  belts  of  warn- 
pum ;  and  there  were  various  kinds  of  fishing-tackle,  and  two  or 
three  fowling-pieces  in  the  comers.  The  household  affturs  seemed 
to  be  conducted,  in  some  measure,  after  the  master's  Jiumors ; 
corrected,  perhaps,  by  a  little  quiet  management  of  the  daugh- 
ter's. There  was  a  great  d^ree  of  patriarchal  simplicity,  and 
good-humored  indulgence.  The  negroes  came  into  the  room  witb» 
out  being  called,  merely  to  look  at  their  master,  and  hear  of  his 
adventures ;  they  would  stand  listening  at  the  door  until  he  had 
finished  a  story,  and  then  go  off  on  a  broad  grin,  to  repeat  it  io 
the  kitchen.     A  couple  of  pet  negro  children  "fiet^  ^^Kfv&%^^^v:^ 
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the  floor  with  the  dogs,  and  aharing  with  them  their  bread  and 
batter.  All  the  domestics  looked  hearty  and  happy ;  and  whan 
the  table  was  set  for  the  evening  repast,  the  variety  and  abun- 
dance of  good  household  loxories  bore  testimony  to  the  open* 
handed  liberality  of  the  Heer,  and  the  noiaUe  hoosewifery  of  his 
daughter. 

In  the  evening  there  dropped  in  several  €i  the  worthies  of 
the  place,  the  Van  Renssellaers,  and  the  Oansevoorts,  and  the 
Boeebooms,  and  others  of  Antony  Vander  Heyden*s  intimates,  to 
hear  an  account  of  his  expedition ;  for  he  was  the  l^bad  of 
Albany,  and  his  exploits  and  adventures  were  favorite  topics  of 
conversation  among  the  inhabitants.  While  these  sat  gossiping 
together  about  the  door  of  the  hall,  and  telling  long  twilight 
stories,  Dolph  was  cozOy  seated,  entertaining  the  daughter  on  a 
window-bench.  He  had  already  got  on  intimate  terms ;  for  those 
were  not  times  of  false  reserve  and  idle  ceremony ;  and,  besides, 
there  is  something  wonderfully  propitious  to  a  lover*8  suit,  in  the 
delightful  dusk  of  a  long  summer  evening ;  it  gives  courage  to 
the  most  timid  tongue,  and  hides  the  blushes  of  the  bashfuL 
The  stars  alone  twinkled  brightly ;  and  now  and  then  a  firefly 
streamed  his  transient  light  before  the  window,  or,  wandering 
into  the  room,  flew  gleaming  about  the  ceiling. 

Wh^  Dolph  whispered  in  her  ear  that  long  summer  evening, 
it  is  impossible  to  say ;  his  words  were  so  low  and  indistinct,  tha^ 
they  never  reached  the  ear  of  the  historian.  It  is  probable,  how- 
e^sr,  that  they  were  to  the  purpose ;  for  he  had  a  natural  talent 
at  pleasing  the  sex,  and  was  never  long  in  company  with  a  petti- 
coat, without  paying  proper  court  to  it  In  the  mean  time  the 
visitors,  one  by  one,  departed ;  Antony  Vander  Heyden,  who  had 
fairly  talked  himself  silent,  sat  nodding  alone  in  his  chair  by  the 
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door,  when  he  was  suddenly  aroused  by  a  hearty  salate  with 
which  Dolph  Heyliger  had  nngoardedly  rounded  off  one  of  his 
poriods,  and  which  echoed  through  the  still  chamber  like  the  re» 
port  of  a  pistoL  The  Heer  started  ap,  rubbed  lus  eyes,  called 
for  lights,  and  observed,  that  it  was  high  time  to  go  to  bed; 
though,,  on  parting  for  the  night,  he  squeezed  Dolph  heartily  by 
tne  hand,  looked  kindly  in  his  face,  and  shook  his  head  know* 
ingly ;  for  the  Heer  well  remembered  what  he  himself  had  been 
at  the  youngster's  age. 

The  chamber  in  which  our  hero  was  lodged  was  spacious,  and 
panelled  with  oak.  It  was  furnished  with  clothes-presses,  and 
mighty  chests  of  drawers,  well  waxed,  and  glittering  with  brass 
ornaments.  These  contained  ample  stock  of  family  linen;  for 
the  Dutch  housewives  had  always  a  laudable  pride  in  showing  ofl 
their  household  treasures  to  strangers. 

Dolph's  mind,  however,  was  too  full  to  take  particular  note  at 
the  objects  around  him :  yet  he  could  not  help  continually  com- 
paring the  free,  open-hearted  cheeriness  of*  this  establishment, 
with  the  starveling,  sordid,  joyless  housekeeping,  at  Doctor  Enip 
perhauscn's.  Still  something  marred  the  enjoyment;  the  idea 
that  he  must  take  leave  of  his  hearty  host,  and  pretty  hostess,  and 
cast  himself  once  more  adrift  upon  the  world.  To  linger  here 
would  be  folly :  he  should  only  get  deeper  in  love :  and  for  a 
poor  varlet,  like  himself  to  aspire  to  the  daughter  of  the  great 
Heer  Yander  Heyden — ^it  was  madness  to  think  of  such  a  thing  I 
The  very  kindness  that  the  girl  had  shown  towards  him  prompted 
him,  on  reflection,  to  hasten  his  departure ;  it  would  be  a  poor  re» 
turn  for  the  frank  hospitality  of  his  host,  to  entangle  his  daugh- 
ter's heart  in  an  injudicious  attachment  In  a  word,  Dolph  was 
tike  many  other  young  reasoners,  of  exceeding  good  hearts^  and 
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fiddj  headB ;  who  think  after  they  act,  end  act  difeeDtlj  bom 
what  they  think ;  who  make  excellent  detenninatbns  OTer  ni^l^ 
and  forget  to  keep  them  the  next  morning. 

''  This  18  a  fine  oonclosioii,  truly,  of  my  voyage,**  said  he,  aa 
be  almoet  buried  himaelf  in  a  sumptuous  feather>bed,  and  drew 
the  fresh  white  sheets  up  to  his  chin.  '*  Here  am  I,  instead  o| 
finding  a  bag  of  money  to  carry  home,  launched  in  a  strange 
place,  with  scarcely  a  stirer  in  my  pocket ;  and,  what  is  wcorsc^ 
have  jumped  ashore  up  to  my  rery  ears  in  love  into  the  bargain. 
However,**  added  he,  after  some  pause,  stretching  himself,  and 
turning  himself  in  bed,  ^'  Fm  in  good  quarters  for  the  present,  at 
least ;  so  Til  e'en  enjoy  the  present  moment,  and  let  the  next 
take  care  of  itself;  I  dare  say  all  will  work  out,  ^somehow  or 
other,'  for  the  best" 

As  he  said  these  words,  he  reached  out  his  hand  to  extinguish 
the  candle,  when  he  was  suddenly  struck  with  astonishment  and 
dismay,  for  he  thought  he  beheld  the  phantom  of  the  haunted 
house,  staring  on  him  from  a  dusky  pari «of  thi^'<dfamber.  A 
second  look  reassured  him,  as  he  perceived  that  what  he  had  taken 
for  the  spectre  was,  in  fact,  nothing  but  a  Flemish  portrait,  hang- 
ing in  a  shadowy  comer,  just  behind  a  clothes-press.  It  was,  how- 
ever, the  precise  representation  of  his  nightly  visitor.  The  same 
cloak  and  belted  jerkin,  the  same  grizsled  beard  and  fixed  eye, 
the  same  broad  slouched  hat,  with  a  feather  hanging  over  one 
side.  Dolph  now  called  to  mind  the  resemblance  he  had  fre- 
quently remarked  between  his  host  and  the  old  man  of  the  haunted 
house ;  and  was  fully  convinced  they  were  in  some  way  connected, 
and  that  some  especial  destiny  had  governed  his  voyage.  He  lay 
gazing  on  the  portrait  with  almost  as  much  awe  as  he  had  gaaed 
on  the  j(hostly  original,  until  the  shrill  house-clock  warned  him  of 
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the  lateness  of  the  hour.  He  pat  out  the  light ;  bat  reuiained  for 
ft  long  time  taming  over  these  corioas  circamstances  and  coinci- 
dences in  his  mind,  until  he  fell  asleep.  His  dreams  partook  ot 
the  nature  of  his  waking  thoughts.  He  fancied,  that  he  still  lay 
gazing  on  the  picture,  until,  by  degrees,  it  became  animated ;  that 
the  figure  descended  from  the  wall,  and  walked  out  of  the  room ; 
that  he  followed  it,  and  found  himself  by  the  well,  to  which  the 
old  man  pointed,  smiled  on  him,  and  disappeared. 

In  the  morning,  when  he  waked,  he  found  his  host  standing 
by  his  bedside,  who  gave  him  a  hearty  morning's  salutation,  and 
asked  him  how  he  had  slept  Dolph  answered  cheerily ;  but  took 
occasion  to  inquire  about  the  portrait  that  hung  i^ainst  the  wall. 
^^  Ah,"  said  Heer  Antony,  <*  th*kt's  a  portrait  of  old  Eillian  Van- 
der  Spiegel,  once  a  burgomaster  of  Amsterdam,  who,  on  some 
popular  troubles,  abandoned  Holland,  and  came  over  to  the  pro- 
vince during  the  government  of  Peter  Stuyvesant.  He  was  my 
ancestor  by  the  mother's  side,  and  an  old  miserly  curmudgeon  he 
was.  When  the  English  took  possession  of  New  Amsterdam,  in 
1664,  he  retired  into  the  country.  He  fell  into  a  melancholy, 
apprehending  that  his  wealth  would  be  taken  from  him,  and  he 
come  to  beggary.  He  turned  aD  his  property  into  cash,  and  used 
to  hide  it  away.  He  was  for  a  year  or  two  concealed  in  various 
l^aces,  £uicying  himself  sought  after  by  the  English,  to  strip 
him  of  his  wealth ;  and  finally  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  one 
morning,  without  any  one  being  able  to  discover  where  he  had 
»>ncealed  the  greater  part  of  his  money.'* 

When  his  host  had  left  the  room,  Dolph  remained  for  some 
tone  lost  in  thought.  His  whole  mind  was  occupied  by  what  he 
had  heard.  Yander  Spiegel  was  his  mother's  family  name ;  and 
be  recollected  to  have  heard  her  speak  of  thia  very  ESlsaacL'^vi^ 


der  8|«2eg«l  «s  one  of  her  anoeslofB.  He  had  heard  ter  say,  toa 
that  her  father  waa  Kill]aii*8  ri^tfal  heir,  only  that  the  old  man 
died  witHoat  learing  any  thing  to  be  inherited.  It  now  appealed 
that  Heer  Antony  was  likewise  a  deecendanti  and  perhaps  an  heb 
also,  of  this  poor  rich  man ;  and  that  thos  the  Heyligers  and  the 
Vander  Heydens  were  remotely  connected  ^  Whst,**  thooght  he^ 
**  if  after  all,  this  is  the  interpretation  of  my  dream,  that  this  is 
the  way  I  am  to  make  my  fortune  by  this  Toyage  to  Albany,  and 
that  I  am  to  find  the  old  man's  hidden  wealth  in  the  bottom  of  that 
well  t  But  what  an  odd  roundabout  mode  of  communicating  the 
matter !  Why  the  plague  could  not  the  old  goblin  hare  UAd  me 
about  the  well  at  once,  without  sending  me  all  the  way  to  Albany, 
to  hear  a  story  that  was  to  send  me  all  the  way  back  again  t  *^ 

These  thoaghts  passed  through  his  mind  while  he  was  dress- 
ing. He  descended  the  stairs,  full  of  perplexity,  when  the  bright 
face  of  Marie  Vander  Heyden  suddenly  beamed  in  smiles  upon 
hjm,  and  seemed  to  give  him  a  clue  to  the  whole  mjrstery.  '^  After 
all,"  thought  he,  '^  the  old  goblin  is  in  the  right.  If  I  aip  to  get 
his  wealth,  he  means  that  I  shall  marry  his  pretty  descendant ; 
thus  both  branches  of  the  family  will  again  be  united,  and  the 
property  go  on  in  the  proper  channel." 

No  sooner  did  this  idea  enter  his  head,  than  it  carried  con- 
nction  with  it.  He  was  now  all  impatience  to  hurry  back  and 
secure  the  treasure,  which,  he  did  not  doubt,  lay  at  the  bottom  ol 
the  well,  and  which  he  feared  every  moment  might  be  discovered 
by  some  other  person.  **  Who  knows,"  thought  he,  "  but  this 
night-walking  old  fellow  of  the  haunted  house  may  be  in  the 
uabit  of  haunting  every  visitor,  and  may  give  a  hint  to  some 
shrewder  fellow  than  myself  who  will  take  a  shorter  cut  to  the 
well  than  by  the  way  of  Albany! "    He  wished  a  thousand  times 
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tliat  the  babbling  old  ghost  was  laid  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  hit 
rambling  portrait  with  him.  He  was  in  a  perfect  fever  to  depart. 
Two  or  three  days  elapsed  before  any  opportunity  presented  for 
returning  down  the  river.  They  were  ages  to  Dolph,  notwith« 
standing  that  he  was  basking  in  the  smiles  of  the  pretty  Marie, 
and  daily  getting  more  and  more  enamored. 

At  length  the  very  sloop  from  which  he  had  been  knocked 
overboard,  prepared  to  make  sail.  Dolph  made  an  awkward 
apology  to  his  host  for  his  sudden  departure.  Antony  Yander 
Heyden  was  sorely  astonished.  He  had  concerted  half  a  doien 
excursions  into  the  wilderness;  and  his  Indians  were  actually 
preparing  for  a  grand  expedition  to  one  of  the  lakes.  He  took 
Dol()h  aside,  and  exerted  his  eloquence  to  get  him  to  abandon  all 
thoughts  of  business  and  to  remain  with  him,  but  in  vain ;  and 
he  at  length  gave  up  the  attempt,  observing,  *'  that  it  was  a  thou- 
sand pities  so  fine  a  young  man  should  throw  himself  away.'* 
Heer  Antony,  however,  gave  him  a  hearty  shake  by  the  hand  at 
parting,  with  a  favorite  fowling-piece,  and  an  invitation  to  come 
to  his  house  whenever  he  revisited  Albany.  The  pretty  little 
Marie  said  nothing ;  but  as  he  gave  her  a  fiurewell  kiss,  her  dim- 
pled cheek  turned  pale,  and  a  tear  stood  in  her  eye. 

Dolph  sprang  lightly  on  board  of  the  vessel  They  hoisted 
sail ;  the  wind  was  fair ;  they  soon  lost  sight  of  Albany,  its  green 
hills,  and  embowered  islands.  They  were  wafted  gayly  past  the 
Eaatskill  mountains,  whose  fairy  heights  were  bright  and  cloud* 
less.  They  passed  prosperously  through  the  highlands,  without 
any  molestation  from  the  Dunderberg  goblin  and  his  crew ;  they 
swept  on  across  Harerstraw  Bay,  and  by  Croton  Point,  and 
through  the  Tappaan  Zee,  and  under  the  Pallisadoes,  until,  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  third  day,  they  saw  the  promontory  of  Ho» 


langiDg  like  »  cloud  in  the  airt  and,  shortly  kfter,  tbi 
e  Manhattoea  rising  out  of  the  v&ter. 
"  '  t)o1ph's  first  care  nos  to  repair  to  his  mother's  hunse ;  for  ha 
was  continually  goaded  by  tlie  idea  of  the  uneasiness  she  nrnet 
experience  on  his  account  He  was  puzzling  his  brains,  as  he 
went  along',  to  think  how  he  shoold  account  for  bis  absvoc«,  with- 
out  betraying  the  sccrela  of  the  haunt«d  house.  In  the  midst  of 
these  cogitations,  he  entered  the  street  in  wbiuh  hia  mothei's 
house  was  situated,  when  he  was  thunderstruck  at  beholding  tt  a 
beap  of  ruins. 

There  had  evidently  been  a  great  fire,  which  had  destroyed 
several  large  houses,  and  the  humble  dwcUiug  of  poor  Dame  Hey- 
ligcr  had  been  involved  in  the  conflagration.  The  walls  were  nut 
so  completely  destroyed,  but  that  Dolph  could  distinguish  tome 
traces  of  the  scene  of  his  childhood.  The  fireplace,  about  which 
he  had  often  played,  still  remained,  ornamented  with  Dutch  Ules, 
illustrating  passages  in  Bible  history,  on  wbich  be  had  many  a 
time  gazed  with  admiration.  Among  the  rubbish  lay  the  « 
of  tlie  good  dame's  elbow-chair,  from  wlucli  she  bad  given  his 
many  a  wholesome  precept;  and  hard  by  it  was  the  family  B 
with  hrafis  clasps  ;  now,  alas !  reduced  almost  to  a  cinder. 

For  a  moment  Dolph  waa  overcome  by  this  dismal  sight,  (or 
he  was  seized  with  the  fear  that  bis  motlicr  had  perished  i 
flames.     He  was  relieved,  however,  from  this  horrible  appr 
slon,  by  one  of  the  neighbora,  who  happened  to  come  by  k 
formed  him  that  his  mother  was  yet  alive. 

Thu  good  woman  had,  indeed,  lost  every  thing  by  thia  an- 
looked-for  calamity ;  for  the  populace  had  been  so  intent  apoa 
taving  the  fine  furaiture  of  her  rich  neighljuTS,  that  the  little  tea- 
cmeDt,  and  IW  WVi^e  aS^  <£.  ^fxtt  Dome  Heyliger,  had  been  BuftanJ 
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to  ooDsmne  without  interrnption ;  nmy,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
gallant  assbtance  of  her  old  cronj,  Peter  de  Qroodt,  the  worthy 
dame  and  her  cat  might  have  shared  the  fate  of  their  habitatkm. 

As  it  was,  she  had  been  overcome  with  fright  and  aflUction, 
and  lay  ill  in  body  and  sick  at  heart.  The  public,  however,  had 
showed  her  its  wonted  kindness.  The  furniture  of  her  rich 
neighbors  being,  as  far  as  possible,  rescued  from  the  flames ;  them- 
selves duly  and  ceremoniously  visited  and  condoled  with  on  the 
injury  of  their  property,  and  their  ladies  commiserated  on  the 
agitation  of  their  nerves ;  the  public,  at  length,  began  to  recollect 
something  about  poor  Dame  Heyliger.  She  forthwith  became 
ag»n  a  subject  of  universal  sympathy;  every  body  pitied  her 
more  than  ever ;  and  if  pity  could  but  have  been  coined  into 
cash — good  Lord  I  how  rich  she  would  have  been  I 

It  was  now  determined,  in  good  earnest,  that  something 
ought  to  be  done  for  her  without  delay.  The  Dominie,  therefore, 
put  up  prayers  for  her  on  Sunday,  in  which  all  the  congregation 
joined  most  heartily.  Even  Gobus  Groesbeek,  the  alderman,  and 
Mynheer  MilledoUar,  the  great  Dutch  merchant,  stood  up  in  their 
pews,  and  did  not  spare  their  voices  on  the  occasion ;  and  it  was 
thought  the  prayers  of  such  great  men  could  not  but  have  theii 
due  weight  Doctor  Ejnipperhausen,  too^  visited  her  professionally 
and  gave  her  abundance  of  advice  gratis,  and  was  universally 
lauded  for  his  charity.  As  to  her  old  friend,  Peter  de  Groodt,  he 
was  a  poor  man,  whose  pity,  and  prayers,  and  advice,  could  be  of 
but  little  avail,  so  he  gave  her  all  that  was  in  his  power — ^he  gave 
her  shelter. 

To  the  humble  dwelling  of  Peter  de  Oroodt,  tLen,  did  Dolpk 
torn  his  steps.  On  his  way  thither,  he  recalled  all  the  tenderness 
and  kindness  of  his  simple-hearted  parent,  her  indulgence  of  bia 

19» 
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erron,  her  blindneflB  tohis  fiuilU;  and  then  he  be  hoogfat  himielf 
of  his  own  idle,  hamm-flcanim  life.  **  Pre  been  a  sad  scape- 
grace^^ said  Dolpb,  shaking  his  head  sorrowfiillj.  **  Vre  been  a 
complete  sink-pocket,  that's  the  truth  of  it — Bat,**  added  he 
briskly,  and  clasping  his  hands,  ^'only  let  her  live— only  let  her 
live — and  Pll  show  myself  indeed  a  son  I  ** 

As  Dolph  approached  the  hoose  he  met  Peter  de  Groodt  com- 
ing oat  of  it  The  old  man  started  back  aghast,  doubting 
whether  it  was  not  a  ghost  that  stood  before  him.  It  being  bright 
daylight,  however,  Peter  soon  placked  up  heart,  satisfied  that  no 
ghost  dare  show  his  face  in  sach  clear  sonshine.  Dolph  now 
learned  from  the  worthy  sexton  the  consternation  and  rmnor  to 
which  his  mysterioos  disappearance  had  given  rise.  It  had  been 
universally  believed  that  he  bad  been  spirited  away  by  those  hob- 
goblin gentry  that  infested  the  haunted  house ;  and  old  Abraham 
Vandozer,  who  lived  by  the  great  buttonwood  trees,  near  the 
three-mile  stone,  affirmed,  that  he  had  heard  a  terrible  noise  in 
the  air,  as  he  was  going  home  late  at  night,  which  seemed  just  as 
if  a  flock  of  wild-geese  were  overhead,  passing  off  towards  the 
northward.  The  haunted  house  was,  in  consequence,  looked  upon 
with  ten  times  more  awe  than  ever ;  nobody  would  venture  to 
pass  a  night  in  it  for  the  world,  and  even  the  doctor  had  ceasei 
to  make  his  expeditions  to  it  in  the  daytime. 

It  required  some  preparation  before  Dolph*8  return  could  be 
made  known  to  his  mother,  the  poor  soul  having  bewailed  him  as 
lost ;  and  her  spirits  having  been  sorely  broken  down  by  a  num* 
ber  of  comforters,  who  daily  cheered  her  with  stories  of  ghosts, 
and  of  people  carried  away  by  the  devil.  He  found  1  er  confined 
to  her  bed,  with  the  other  member  of  the  Heyliger  fiunily,  the 
good  dame's  cat,  purring  beside  her,  but  sadly  singed,  and  utterly 
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despoiled  of  those  whiskers  which  were  the  glor^  of  her  phyn- 
ognomy.  The  poor  woman  threw  her  arms  ahoat  Dolph's  neck : 
«<  My  boy !  my  boy  I  art  thoa  still  alive  t "  For  a  time  she  seemed 
to  have  forgotten  all  her  losses  and  troubles  in  her  joy  at  his 
return.  Even  the  sage  grimalkin  showed  indubitable  signs  of  joy 
at  the  return  of  the  youngster.  She  saw,  perhaps,  that  they  were 
a  forlorn  and  undone  family,  and  felt  a  touch  of  that  kindliness 
which  fellow-sufferers  only  know.  But,  in  truth,  cats  are  a  slan- 
dered people ;  they  have  more  affection  in  them  than  the  world 
commonly  gives  them  credit  for. 

The  good  dame*s  eyes  glistened  as  she  saw  one  being,  at  least, 
beside  herself  rejoiced  at  her  son's  return.  *^  Tib  knows  thee ! 
poor  dumb  beast ! "  said  she,  smoothing  down  the  mottled  coat  of 
her  favorite ;  then  recollecting  herself,  with  a  melancholy  shake 
of  the  head,  ^'  Ah,  my  poor  Dolph ! "  exclaimed  she,  '^  thy  mother 
can  help  thee  no  longer !  She  can  no  longer  help  herself!  What 
will  become  of  thee,  my  poor  boy  I " 

^'  Mother,"  said  Dolph,  ^'  don't  talk  in  that  strain ;  I've  been 
too  long  a  charge  upon  you ;  it's  now  my  part  to  take  care  of  you 
in  your  old  days.  Come !  be  of  good  cheer !  you,  and  I,  and  Tib 
will  all  see  better  days.  I'm  here,  you  see,  young,  and  sound, 
and  hearty ;  then  don't  let  us  despair ;  I  dare  say  things  will  all, 
somehow  or  other,  turn  out  for  the  best" 

While  this  scene  was  going  on  with  the  Heyliger  family,  the 
aews  was  carried  to  Doctor  Enipperhausen,  of  the  safe  return  of 
his  disciple.  The  little  doctor  scarce  knew  whether  to  rejoice  or 
be  sorry  at  the  tidings.  He  was  happy  at  having  the  foul  reports 
which  had  prevailed  concerning  his  country  mansion  thus  dis- 
proved ;  but  be  grieved  at  having  bis  disciple,  of  whom  he  had 
supposed  himse  i  fairly  disencumbered,  \!b»a  ^cr&NAXi^  \5»r!«.x  "^ 
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heavy  charge  epon  his  bands.  While  Maocii^  IietwecL  Asm 
'.MO  feelings,  he  was  detemuned  bj  the  counsels  of  Fna  lis;,  wfat 
adriseil  him  to  take  advantage  of  the  troant  absence  ot  tb* 
yoangster,  and  shut  the  door  upon  him  for  ever. 

At  Uie  hour  of  bed-Ume,  therefore,  when  it  nas  soppooed  Um 
recreant  disciple  irould  seek  bis  old  qoarters,  everr  thing  was  p>^ 
pared  for  his  reception.  Dolph,  having  talked  bb  roolher  btoa 
slate  of  tranqDillit)',  sought  the  mansion  of  bis  quondam  master 
and  raised  the  knocker  with  a  (altering  hand.  Scaiwlj,  how- 
ever, had  it  given  a  dnbious  rap,  when  the  doctor's  bead,  in  a  red 
night-cap,  popped  out  of  one  nindow,  and  the  honselteepu**,  in  ■ 
white  night-cap,  out  of  another.  He  iras  now  greeted  with  a 
tremendous  volley  of  hard  names  and  hard  language,  raii^M 
with  invaluable  pieces  of  advice,  such  as  are  seldom  ventBreJ  U 
be  given  excepting  to  a  friend  in  distresd,  or  a  culprit  at  iIm  bar. 
In  a  few  moments,  not  a  window  in  the  street  but  luwl  its  pailk> 
ular  niglit-cap,  listening  ti>  ibe  shrill  treble  of  Frau  Ilsy,  and  tbs 
guttural  croaking  of  Dr.  Enipperhauaen  ;  and  the  word  wmt  fna 
window  to  window,  "  Ah  I  here's  Dolph  Heyliger  come  back,  ud 
at  his  old  pranks  agiun."  In  short,  poor  Dolph  found  ba  *■ 
likely  to  get  nothing  from  the  doctor  but  good  adriee;  aeoM' 
modity  so  abundant  as  even  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  windowi  it 
he  was  fain  to  beat  a  retreat,  and  take  up  bis  quarters  for  tl» 
night  under  the  lowly  roof  of  honest  Peter  de  Groodt. 

The  next  morning,  bright  and  early,  Dolph  was  oal  at  lb 
hannted  bonse.  Every  thing  looked  just  as  he  had  Uft  it.  IW 
fields  were  grass-grown  and  nutted,  and  appeared  as  if  oufcoir 
had  traversed  them  since  bis  departure.  WiUi  palpitating  tMiri 
tte  hastened  to  the  well.  He  looked  down  into  it,  and  saw  dHtft 
««B  of  ^Kai.  6l«.'(^^  -«V^  ««^kx  ijL  tha  bottom.     He  had  pionW 
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Idmaelf  with  a  strong  line,  such  as  the  fishermen  use  on  the  banks 
•f  Newfoandland.  At  the  end  was  a  heavy  plammet  and  a  large 
fish-hook.  With  this  he  began  to  sound  the  bottom  of  the  well, 
and  to  angle  about  in  the  water.  The  water  was  of  some  depth ; 
there  was  also  much  rubbish,  stones  from  the  top  having  fedlen  in. 
Several  times  his  hook  got  entangled,  and  he  came  near  breaking 
his  line.  Now  and  then,  too,  he  hauled  up  mere  trash,  snch  as 
the  skull  of  a  horse,  an  iron  hoop,  and  a  shattered  iron-boond 
backet.  He  had  now  been  several  hours  employed  without  find« 
ing  any  thing  to  rep^y  his  trouble,  or  to  encourage  him  to  pro- 
ceed. He  began  to  think  himself  a  great  fool,  to  be  thus  decoyed 
into  a  wild-goose-chase  by  mere  dreams,  and  was  on  the  point  ot 
throwing  line  and  all  into  the  well,  and  giving  up  all  further 
angling. 

^'  One  more  cast  of  the  line,*'  said  he,  '^  and  that  shall  be  the 
last**  As  he  sounded,  ho  felt  the  plummet  slip,  as  it  were,  through 
the  interstices  of  loose  stones ;  and  as  he  drew  back  the  line,  he 
felt  that  the  hook  had  taken  hold  of  something  heavy.  He  had 
to  manage  his  line  with  great  caution,  lest  it  should  be  broken  by 
the  strain  upon  it  By  degrees  the  rubbish  which  lay  upon  the 
article  he  had  hooked  gave  way ;  he  drew  it  to  the  sur£Eu;e  of  the 
water,  and  what  was  his  rapture  at  seeing  something  like  silver 
glittering  at  the  end  of  his  line !  Almost  breathless  with  anxi- 
ety, he  drew  it  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  well,  surprised  at  its  great 
weight,  and  fearing  every  instant  that  his  hook  would  slip  from 
its  hold,  and  his  prize  tumble  again  to  the  bottom.  At  length  he 
landed  it  safe  beside  tlie  well.  It  was  a  great  silver  porringer, 
«f  an  ancient  form,  lichJy  embossed,  and  with  armorial  bearings 
3ngraved  on  its  side,  similar  to  those  over  his  mother's  mantel- 

piece.     The  lid  was  fastened  down  by  sevetal  V9i\&\&  ^i  -skSs^x 
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Ddpli  loosened  them  with  a  trembling  hand,  an  1,  na  lifting  the 
lid,  behold  I  the  ressel  vas  tilled  with  broad  goldeu  pieces,  of  a 
:oIiiiv^  which  be  bail  Dcver  seen  before!  It  was  evidenl  be  had 
lit  on  tbc  piaue  where  KilHan  Vander  Spiegel  bad  cuDcesled  tuj 
treasure. 

Fearful  of  being  seen  by  some  straggler,  he  caationsly  rvUnd, 
and  bui'icd  his  pot  of  money  in  a  secret  place.  Ue  now  spraad 
terrible  stoiics  about  the  haunted  bouse,  and  deterrad  eveiyi 
from  aproaching  it,  while  be  made  frequent  vi^ts  to  it  in 
days,  when  no  one  was  stirring  in  the  neighboring  fields ; 
to  tell  the  truth,  he  did  not  care  to  venture  there  in  the  dark. 
For  ouce  in  bis  life  ho  was  diligent  and  industrious,  and  fuUuwed 
Dp  bis  new  trade  of  angling  with  sueh  pcraeveranee  and  Kuccto, 
that  in  «  little  while  be  bad  hooked  up  wealth  enungh  to  iiukt 
nim,  in  those  moderate  days,  a  ricli  burgher  for  life. 

It  would  be  tedious  tu  detail  minutely  ibe  reet  of  this  stwy. 
To  toll  liow  be  graiiuidly  inunasej  to  bring  bis  propCTty  inlo  Me 
wiOiout  exciliug  sarpi-ise  and  inquiry — how  be  satisfied  all  sem 
]dus  witii  regard  U>  retaining  the  property,  and  at  the  same  tioM 
gratified  bis  own  feelings,  by  marrying  the  pretty  Marie  Vandcr 
Heyden — and  how  be  and  Ueer  Antony  bad  many  a  merry  aaJ 
roving  expedition  together. 

I  must  not  omit  to  sny,  however,  that  Dolph  took  bis  mottMr 
home  to  live  with  bitn,  and  cherished  her  in  her  old  days.  Tht 
good  dame,  too,  had  the  satisfocdun  of  no  longer  hearing  Im  «■ 
made  the  theme  of  censure  i  on  the  >:ontrary,  he  grow  dailj  ii 
public  esteem ;  every  body  spulce  well  of  him  and  his  win^a;  $ti 
the  lordliest  burgomaster  was  never  kuwu  to  dticliQ«hi:B  iuvitatita 
to  dinner.  Dolph  often  related,  at  his  own  table,  the  wtckvi]  [xula 
nlucli  W\  aw;a'\fte^  fta  sMoaniiWie  of  tlw  town  ;  hot  they  w«< 
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now  considered  excellent  jokes,  and  the  gr&vest  dignitarj  wai 
fain  to  hold  his  sides  when  listening  to  them.  No  one  was  more 
struck  with  Dolph*s  increasing  merit  than  his  old  master  the  doc- 
tor ;  and  so  forgiving  was  Dolph,  that  he  absolately  employed  tho 
doctor  as  his  family  physician,  only  taking  care  that  his  prescrip- 
tions should  be  always  thrown  out  of  the  window.  His  mother 
had  otlen  her  junto  of  old  cronies  to  take  a  snug  cup  of  tea  with 
her  in  her  comfortable  little  parlor ;  and  Peter  de  Groodt,  as  he 
sat  by  the  fireside,  with  one  of  her  grandchildren  on  his  knee» 
would  many  a  time  congratulate  her  upon  her  son  turning  out  so 
great  a  man ;  upon  which  the  good  old  soul  would  wag  her  head 
with  exultation,  and  exclaim,  ^'  Ah,  neighbor,  neighbor !  did  I  not 
say  that  Dolph  would  one  day  or  other  hold  up  his  head  .with  the 
:>e8t  of  them?" 

Thus  did  Dolph  Heyliger  go  on,  cheerily  and  prosperously, 
growing  merrier  as  he  grew  older  and  wiser,  and  completely  falsi* 
fying  the  old  proverb  about  money  got  over  the  devil's  back  ;  for 
be  made  good  use  of  his  wealth,  and  became  a  distinguished  citi- 
sen,  and  a  valuable  member  of  the  community.  He  was  a  great 
promoter  of  public  institutions,  such  as  beef-steak  societies  and 
catch-clubs.  He  presided  at  all  public  dinners,  and  was  the  first 
that  introduced  turtle  from  the  West  Indies.  He  improved  the 
breed  of  race-horses  and  game-cocks,  and  was  so  great  a  patron 
of  modest  merit,  that  any  one  who  could  sing  a  good  song,  or  tell 
a  good  story,  was  sure  to  find  a  place  at  his  table. 

He  was  a  member,  too,  of  the  corporation,  made  several  laws 
tor  the  protection  of  game  and  oysters,  and  bequeathed  to  the 
board  a  large  silver  punch-bowl,  made  out  of  the  identical  porrin- 
ger before  mentioned,  and  which  is  in  the  possession  of  the  coiw 
^ration  to  this  very  day. 
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Finally,  he  died,  in  a  florid  old  age,  of  an  apoplexy  at  a  cor- 
poration feast,  and  was  buried  with  great  honors  in  the  yard  of 
the  little  Dutch  church  in  Garden-street,  where  his  tombstone 
may  still  be  seen,  with  a  modest  epitaph  in  Dutch,  by  his  friend 
Mynheer  Justus  Benson,  an  ancient  and  excellent  poet  of  the 
province. 

The  foregoing  tale  rests  on  better  authority  than  most  tales  of 
the  kind,  as  I  have  it  at  second  hand  from  the  lips  of  Dolph  Hey- 
liger  himself.  He  never  related  it  till  towards  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  and  then  in  great  confidence,  (for  he  was  very  discreet,) 
to  a  few  of  his  particular  cronies  at  his  own  table,  over  a  super- 
numerary bowl  of  punch ;  and,  strange  as  the  hobgoblin  parts  of 
the  story  may  seem,  there  never  was  a  single  doubt  expressed  on 
the  subject  by  any  uf  his  guests.  It  may  not  be  amiss,  before 
concluding,  to  observe  that,  in  addition  to  his  other  accomplish- 
ments, Dolph  Heyliger  was  noted  for  being  th<>  ablest  drawer  ol 
the  long-bow  in  the  whole  province. 


THE  WEDDING. 

No  more,  no  more,  mneh  honor  wje  betlito 

The  lofty  bridegroom,  and  the  lorely  bride ; 

That  «U  of  their  suooeeding  days  may  say,  n 

Each  day  ^>pearB  IUm  to  a  wedding  day. 

BRAfTHWAin. 

NoTwiTHSTAMDiNa  the  doubts  and  the  demurs  of  Lady  Lillycnift, 
and  all  the  grave  objections  conjured  up  against  the  month  of 
May  the  wedding  has  at  length  happily  taken  place.  It  was 
celebrated  at  the  village  church,  in  presence  of  a  numerous  com- 
pany of  relatives  and  friends,  and  many  of  the  tenantry.  The 
Squire  must  needs  have  something  of  the  old  ceremonies  observed 
on  the  occasion ;  so  at  the  gate  of  the  church-yard,  several  little 
girls  of  the  village,  dressed  m  white,  were  in  readiness  with  bas- 
kets of  flowers,  which  they  strewed  before  the  bride ;  and  the 
butler  bore  before  her  the  bride-cup,  a  great  silver  embossed 
bowl,  one  of  the  family  relics  from  the  days  of  the  hard  drinkers. 
This  was  filled  with  rich  wine,  and  decorated  with  a  branch  of 
rosemary,  tied  with  gay  ribbons,  according  to  ancient  custom. 

"  Happy  is  the  bride  that  the  sun  shines  on,"  says  the  old 
proverb ;  and  it  was  as  sunny  and  auspicious  a  morning  as  heart 
sould  wish.  The  bride  looked  uncommonly  beautiful;  but,  in 
&ct,  what  woman  does  not  look  interesting  on  her  wedding  day  T 
I  know  no  sight  more  charming  and  touching  than  that  of  a  young 
and  timid  bride,  in  her  robes  of  nrgin  white,  led  up  trembling  to 
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the  alUr.  When  I  thus  bduld  a  \ofdj  giri,  m  the  teuderneei 
of  her  jearBi  forsaking  the  house  <^  her  fathers,  and  the  home  of 
her  childhood ;  and  with  the  implicit  confiding,  and  the  sweet 
idf-abandonment,  which  belong  to  woman,  giving  np  all  the  world 
tor  the  man  of  her  choice :  when  I  hear  her,  in  the  good  old  Ian* 
guage  of  the  ritual,  yielding  herself  to  him,  **  for  better  for  worse, 
for  richer  for  poorer,  in  sickness  and  in  health,  to  love,  honor,  and 
obey,  till  death  us  do  part,"  it  brings  to  my  mind  the  beautiful 
and  affecting  self-devotion  of  Ruth :  **  Whither  thou  goest  I  will 
goi  and  where  than  lodgest  I  will  lodge ;  thy  people  shall  be  my 
people,  and  thy  God  my  God.** 

The  fair  Julia  was  supported  on  the  trying  occasion  by  Lady 
Lfllycrafl,  whose  heart  was  overflowing  with  its  wonted  sympathy 
in  all  matters  of  love  and  matrimony.  As  the  bride  approached 
the  altar,  her  face  would  be  one  moment  covered  with  blushes, 
and  the  next  deadly  |)alc ;  and  she  seemed  almost  ready  to  shrink 
from  sight  among  her  female  companions. 

I  do  not  know  what  it  is  that  makes  every  one  serious,  and, 
as  it  were,  awe-struck,  at  a  marriage  ceremony ;  which  is  gene- 
rally considered  an  occasion  of  festivity  and  rejoicing.  As  the 
ceremony  was  performing,  I  observed  many  a  rosy  face  among  the 
country  girls  turn  pale,  and  I  did  not  see  a  smile  throughout  the 
church.  The  young  ladies  from  the  Hall  were  almost  as  much 
frightened  as  if  it  had  been  their  own  case,  and  stole  many  a  look 
of  sympathy  at  their  trembling  companion.  A  tear  stood  in  tho 
eye  of  the  sensitive  Lady  Lillycraft ;  and  as  to  Phoebe  Wilkins, 
who  was  present,  she  absolutely  wept  and  sobbed  aloud ;  but  it  is 
hard  to  tell,  half  the  time,  what  these  fond  foolish  creatures  are 
crying  about 

The  captain,  too,  though  naturally  gay  and  unconcerned,  was 
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oiuch  agitated  on  the  occasion ;  and,  in  attempting  to  put  the 
ting  upon  the  bride's  finger,  dropped  it  on  the  floor ;  which  Lady 
Lillycraflt  has  since  assured  me  is  a  very  lucky  omen.  Even  Mas- 
ter Simon  had  lost  his  usual  vivacity,  and  assumed  a  most  whim- 
sically solemn  face,  which  he  is  apt  to  do  on  all  occasions  of  cere- 
mony. He  had  much  whispering  with  the  parson  and  parish- 
clerk,  for  he  is  always  a  busy  personage  in  the  scene,  and  he 
echoed  the  clerk's  amen  with  a  solemnity  and  devotion  that  edi* 
fied  the  whole  assemblage. 

The  moment,  however,  that  the  ceremony  was  over,  the  tran- 
sition was  magicaL  The  bride-cup  was  passed  round,  according 
to  ancient  usage,  for  the  company  to  drink  to  a  happy  union ; 
every  one's  feelings  seemed  to  break  forth  from  restraint.  Mas- 
ter Simon  had  a  world  of  bachelor  pleasantries  to  utter,  and  as 
to  the  gallant  general,  he  bowed  and  cooed  about  the  dulcet  Lady 
Lillycraft,  like  a  mighty  cock-pigeon  about  his  dame. 

The  villagers  gathered  in  the  church-yard  to  cheer  the  happy 
couple  as  they  left  the  church  ;  and  the  musical  tailor  had  mar- 
shalled his  band,  and  set  up  a  hideous  discord,  as  the  blushing 
and  smiling  bride  passed  through  a  lane  of  honest  peasantry  to 
her  carriage.  The  children  shouted  and  threw  up  their  hats ;  the 
bells  rang  a  merry  peal  that  set  all  the  crows  and  rooks  flying  and 
cawing  about  the  air,  and  threatened  to  bring  down  the  battle- 
ments of  the  old  tower ;  and  there  was  a  continual  popping  off  of 
rusty  firelocks 'from  every  part  of  the  neighborhood. 

The  prodigal  son  distinguished  himself  on  the  occasion,  hav- 
ing hoisted  a  flag  on  the  top  of  the  school-house,  and  kept  the 
village  in  a  hubbub  from  sunrise,  with  the  sound  of  drum  ^d  fife 
and  pandean  pipe ;  in  which  species  of  music  several  of  his  schot 
ars  are  making  wonderful  proficiency.    In  his  great  zeal,  however, 
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be  had  nearly  done  miachief ;  for  on  returning  from  clmn^  th« 
borse  of  the  bride's  carriage  took  fright  from  the  diecliargc  of  a 
row  of  old  guD-bairels,  wliich  he  had  mooDted  as  a  park  of  artil- 
lery in  front  of  the  school-Louse,  to  gire  the  captain  a  militate 
salute  3S  he  passed- 

Tbe  day  passed  off  with  great  nutic  rejoicing.  Tables  werf 
spread  under  the  trees  in  the  park,  where  all  the  peasantry  of  iha 
neighborhood  were  regaled  with  roosl-beef  and  plum -pudding,  and 
oceans  of  ale.  Beady-Money  Jack  presided  at  one  of  the  tahlei, 
and  became  su  full  of  good  cheer,  as  to  unbend  from  bis  oaual 
gravity,  to  sing  a  song  oat  uf  all  tune,  and  give  two  or  three  shduEt 
of  laughter,  that  almost  electrilied  his  neighbors,  like  »o  many 
peals  of  thunder.  The  scboolmostei  and  the  apothecary  vied  with 
each  other  in  making  speeches  over  their  liquor;  and  there  wen 
occasional  glees  and  musical  performances  by  the  village  band, 
that  must  have  frightened  every  taun  aud  dryad  from  the  paik. 
Even  old  Christy,  who  had  got  on  a  new  dress,  from  top  to  toc^ 
and  shone  iu  all  the  splendor  of  bright  leatber-breechee,  and  on 
enormous  wedding  (avor  in  bis  cap,  forgot  bis  nsual  crustiocA 
became  Inspired  by  wine  and  wassail,  and  absolutely  danced  a 
hornpipe  on  one  of  the  tables,  with  all  the  grace  and  agility  of  a 
mannikin  hung  upon  wires. 

Eqnal  gayety  reigned  within  doors,  where  a  large  party  u[ 
friends  wore  entertained.  Every  one  laughed  at  bis  own  plcM- 
antry,  without  attending  to  that  of  bis  neighbor's.  Lxiads  si 
bride-cake  were  distributed.  The  young  ladies  were  all  boay  in 
passing  morsels  of  it  through  the  wedding-ring  to  dream  on,  and 
I  myself  assisted  a  little  boarding-school  girl  in  putting  np  t 
quantity  for  her  companions,  which  I  have  no  donbt  will  set  tSi 
iht  \lll\e  heaift  ia  ibe  school  gadding,  for  a  week  at  teaxt. 
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After  dinner  all  the  company,  great  and  small,  gentle  and  sim* 
pie,  abandoned  themselves  to  the  dance :  not  the  modem  quadrille* 
with  its  graceful  gravity,  but  the  merry,  social,  old  country  dance ; 
the  true  dance,  as  the  Squire  says,  for  a  wedding  occasion,  as  it 
sets  aU  the  world  jigging  in  couples,  hand  in  hand,  and  makes 
every  eye  and  every  heart  dance  merrily  to  the  music.  Accord- 
ing to  frank  old  usage,  the  gentlefolks  of  the  Hall  mingled  for  a 
time  in  the  dance  of  the  peasantry,  who  had  a  g^eat  tent  erected 
for  a  ball-room ;  and  I  think  I  never  saw  Master  Simon  more  in 
his  element  than  when  figuring  about  among  his  rustic  admirers, 
as  master  of  the  ceremonies ;  and  with  a  mingled  air  of  protec- 
tion and  gallantry,  leading  out  the  quondam  Queen  of  May,  all 
blushing  at  the  signal  honor  conferred  upon  her. 

In  the  evening  the  whole  village  was  illuminated,  excepting 
the  house  of  the  radical,  who  has  not  shown  his  face  during  the 
rejoicings.     There  was  a  display  of  fireworks  at  the  school-housei 

« 

got  up  by  the  prodigal  son,  which  had  well  nigh  set  fire  to  the 
building.  The  Squire  is  so  much  pleased  with  the  extraordinary 
services  of  this  last-mentioned  worthy,  that  he  talks  of  enrolling 
him  in  his  list  of  valuable  retainers,  and  promoting  him  to  some 
important  post  on  the  estate ;  peradventore  to  be  falconer,  if  the 
hawks  can  ever  be  brought  into  proper  training. 

There  is  a  well-known  old  proverb,  which  says  *^  one  wedding 
makes  many,"-— or  something  to  the  same  purpose ;  and  I  should 
not  be  surprised  if  it  holds  good  in  the  present  instance.  -I  have 
seen  several  flirtations  among  the  young  people  brought  together 
on  this  occasion ;  and  a  great  deal  of  strolling  about  in  pairs, 
among  the  retired  walks  and  blossoming  shrubberies  of  the  old 
garden :  and  if  groves  were  really  given  to  whispering,  as  poets 
would  fain  make  as  believe.  Heaven  knows  what  love-tales  the 
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grave-looking  old  trees  aboat  this  venerable  coontrj-scat  migbi 
blab  to  the  world. 

The  general,  too,  has  waxed  very  zealoos  in  his  devotions 
within  the  past  few  days,  as  the  time  of  her  ladyship^s  departore 
approaches.  I  observed  him  casting  many  a  tender  look  at  hex 
during  the  wedding  dinner,  while  the  conrses  were  changing; 
though  he  was  always  liable  to  be  interrupted  in  his  adoration  by 
the  appearance  of  any  new  delicacy.  The  general,  in  fact,  has 
arrived  at  that  time  of  life,  when  the  heart  and  the  stomach  main- 
tain a  kind  of  balance  of  power,  and  when  a  man  is  apt  to  be  per- 
plexed in  his  affections  between  a  fine  woman  and  a  truffled  tur- 
key. Her  ladyship  was  certainly  rivalled  through  the  whole  of 
the  first  course  by  a  dish  of  stewed  carp ;  and  there  was  one 
glance,  which  was  evidently  intended  to  be  a  |X)int-blank  shot  at 
her  heart,  and  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  effect  a  practicable 
breach,  had  it  not  unluckily  l>cen  directed  away  to  a  tempting  breast 
of  lamb,  in  which  it  immediately  produced  a  formida])le  incision. 

Thus  did  this  faithless  general  go  on,  coquetting  during  the 
whole  dinner,  and  committing  an  infidelity  with  every  new  dish ; 
nntil,  in  the  end,  he  was  so  overpowered  by  the  attentions  he  had 
paid  to  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl ;  to  pastry,  jelly,  cream,  and  blanc- 
mange, that  he  seemed  to  sink  within  himself:  his  eyes  swam 
beneath  their  lids,  and  their  fire  was  so  much  slackened,  that  he 
could  no  longer  discharge  a  single  glance  that  would  reach  across 
the  table.  Upon  the  whole,  I  fear  the  general  ate  himself  into  as 
much  disgrace,  at  this  memorable  dinner,  as  I  have  seen  him  sleep 
himself  into  on  a  former  occasion. 

I  am  told,  moreover,  tliat  young  Jack  Tibbets  was  so  touched 
oy  the  wedding  ceremony,  at  which  he  was  present,  and  so  capti- 
vated by  the  sensib'lity  of  poor  Phoebe  Wilkins,  who  certainly 
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looked  all  the  better  for  her  tears,  that  he  had  a  reconciliation 
with  her  that  very  day  after  dinner,  in  one  of  the  groves  of  the 
park,  and  danced  with  her  in  the  evening ;  to  the  complete  con- 
fusion of  all  Dame  Tibbets'  domestic  politics.  I  met  them  walk- 
ing together  in  the  park,  shortly  after  the  reconciliation  most 
have  taken  place.  Young  Jack  carried  himself  gayly  and  man<- 
folly;  but  Phoebe  hung  her  head,  blushing,  as  I  approached. 
However,  just  as  she  passed  me,  and  dropped  a  courtesy,  I  caught 
a  shy  gleam  of  her  eye  from  under  her  bonnet ;  but  it  was  imme- 
diately cast  down  again.  I  saw  enough  in  that  single  gleam,  and 
in  an  involuntary  smile  dimpling  about  her  rosy  lips,  to  feel  sat- 
isfied that  the  little  gipsy's  heart  was  happy  again. 

What  is  more,  Lady  Lillycraft,  with  her  usual  benevolence 
and  zeal  in  all  matters  of  this  tender  nature,  on  hearing  of  the 
reconciliation  of  the  lovers,  undertook  the  critical  task  of  break- 
ing the  matter  to  Beady-Money  Jack.  She  thought  there  was 
no  time  like  the  present,  and  attacked  the  sturdy  old  yeoman  that 
very  evening  in  the  park,  while  his  heart  was  yet  lifted  up  with 
the  Squire's  good  cheer.  Jack  was  a  little  surprised  at  being 
drawn  aside  by  her  ladyship,  but  was  not  to  be  flurried  by  such 
an  honor :  he  was  stiQ  more  surprised  by  the  nature  of  her  com- 
munication, and  by  this  first  intelligence  of  an  affair  that  had 
been  passing  under  his  eye.  He  listened,  however,  with  his  usual 
gravity,  as  her  ladyship  represented  the  advantages  of  the  match, 
the  good  qualities  of  the  girl,  and  the  distress  which  she  had 
lately  suffered :  at  length  his  eye  began  to  kindle,  and  his  hand 
to  play  with  the  head  of  his  cudgel.  Lady  Lillycraft  saw  that 
something  in  the  narrative  had  gone  wrong,  and  hastened  to  mol- 
lify his  rising  ire  by  reiterating  the  soft-hearted  Phoebe's  merit 
and  fidelity,  and  her  great  unhappiness  \  Nvheii  QVi'Ej^»»S;:^-'^^'cv^ 
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t:;cldenlj  interrapted  her  bj  exclaiming,  that  if  Jack  did  not 
marry  the  wench,  he*d  break  every  bone  in  his  body!  The 
match,  Uicrefore,  is  considered  a  settled  thing :  Dame  Tibbets  and 
the  housekeeper  have  made  friends,  and  drunk  tea  together ;  and 
Phoebe  has  again  recovered  her  good  looks  and  good  spirits,  and 
is  carolling  from  morning  tiU  night  like  a  lark. 

But  the  most  whimsical  caprice  of  Cupid  is  one  that  I  should 
be  almost  afraid  to  mention,  did  I  not  know  that  I  was  writing 
for  readers  well  experienced  in  the  waywardness  of  this  most 
mischievous  deity.  The  morning  after  the  wedding,  therefore, 
while  Lady  LiUycrafl  was  making  preparations  for  her  departure, 
an  audience  was  requested  by  her  immaculate  handmaid,  Mrs. 
Hanuah,  who,  with  much  primming  of  the  mouth,  and  many 
maidenly  hesitations,  requested  leave  to  stay  behind,  and  that 
Lady  Lillycraft  would  supply  her  place  with  some  other  8er>'ant. 
Her  ladyship  was  astonished ;  '^  What  I  Hannah  going  to  quit 
her,  that  had  lived  with  her  so  long ! " 

*'  AVhy,  one  could  not  help  it ;  one  must  settle  in  life  some 
time  or  other." 

The  good  lady  was  still  lost  in  amazement ;  at  length  the 
secret  was  gasped  from  the  dry  lips  of  the  maiden  gentlewoman : 
<'  She  had  been  some  time  tliinking  of  changing  her  condition, 
and  at  length  had  given  her  word,  last  evening,  to  Mr.  Christy, 
the  huntsman.*' 

How,  or  when,  or  where  this  singular  courtship  had  been  car^ 
ried  on,  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn ;  nor  ho^  she  has  been  able, 
with  the  vinegar  of  her  disposition,  to  soften  the  stony  heart  of 
old  Nimrod ;  so,  however,  it  is,  and  it  has  astonished  every  one. 
With  all  her  ladyship^s  love  of  match-making,  this  last  fume  of 
Hymeu*s  torch  has  beei\  txM  mvi&h  for  her.     She  has  endeavored 
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lo  reason  urith  Mrs.  Hannah,  but  all  in  vain ;  her  mind  was  made 
ap^  and  she  grew  tart  on  the  least  contradiction.  Lady  Lilly- 
crafit  applied  to  the  Squire  for  his  interference.  *^  She  did  not 
know  what  she  should  do  without  Mrs.  Hannah,  she  had  been 
used  to  have  her  about  her  so  long  a  time." 

The  Squire,  on  the  contrary,  rejoiced  in  the  match,  as  reliey- 
ing  the  good  lady  from  a  kind  of  toilet-tyrant,  under  whose  sway 
she  had  suffered  for  years.  Instead  of  thwarting  the  affiur, 
therefore,  he  has  given  it  his  full  countenance ;  and  declares  that 
he  will  set  up  the  young  couple  in  one  of  the  best  cottages  on  his 
estate.  The  approbation  of  the  Squire  has  been  followed  by  that 
of  the  whole  household ;  they  all  declare,  that  if  ever  matches  are 
really  made  in  heaven,  this  must  have  been ;  for  that  old  Christy 
and  Mrs.  Hannah  were  as  evidently  formed  to  be  linked  together, 
as  ever  were  pepper-box  and  vinegar-cruet 

As  soon  as  this  matter  was  arranged.  Lady  Lillycrafi  took 
h(*r  leave  of  the  family  at  the  Hall ;  taking  with  her  the  captain 
and  his  blushing  bride,  who  «re  to  pass  the  honeymoon  with  her. 
Master  Simon  accompanied  them  on  horseback,  and  indeed  means 
to  ride  on  ahead  to  make  preparations.  The  general,  who  was 
Oshing  in  vain  for  an  invitation  to  her  seat,  handed  her  ladyship 
Into  her  carriage  with  a  heavy  sigh;  upon  which  his  bosom 
fnend.  Master  Simon,  who  was  just  mounting  his  horse,  gave  me 
a  knowing  wink,  made  an  abominably  wry  face,  and  leaning  from 
his  saddle,  whispered  loudly  in  my  ear,  <*  It  won't  do ! "  Then 
putting  spurs  to  his  horsey  away  be  cantered  off.  The  general 
stood  for  some  time  waving  his  hat  after  the  carriage  as  it  rolled 
down  the  avenue,  until  he  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  sneezing, 
from  exposing  his  head  to  the  cool  breeze.  I  observed  that  he 
returned  rather  thoughtfully  to  the  house;  whistling  softlY  ta 
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hi^np^^f  with  his  hutda  bdiind  hia  back,  M 1  >o  BZMadinshr  di 
luoiu  air. 

The  eompuij  hars  now  almost  all  Uken  their  departiiTe;  1 
ham  determined  to  do  the  nme  bMoonow  momiog ;  uid  I  hope 
mj  icftder  nuij  not  think  that  I  have  already  lingered  too  long 
at  the  HaD.  I  have  been  tempt«d  to  do  ao^  howerex,  becaaae  1 
thoo^t  I  had  lit  i^on  one  of  the  retired  plaoea  where  there  an 
jet  erans  traces  to  be  met  irilh  of  old  English  character.  A  liU 
tie  while  henc^  and  all  these  will'  probablj  hare  passed  «waj. 
BeadT^Monejr  Jack  will  de^  with  his  fiitheis ;  the  good  Sqah^ 
■ad  all  his  pecnliarttie^  will  be  boned  in  the  ndghboring  i^mcL 
fHie  M.  Hall  will  be  nx>demized  into  a  fashionable  conn tij -seat, 
or,  peradventore,  a  manofactorj.  The  park  will  be  cut  np  into 
petty  farms  and  kitchen  gardens.  A  daily  coacb  will  run  throagh 
the  village ;  it  will  become,  like  all  other  commonplace  TiHagt^ 
thronged  with  coachmen,  poeUboys,  tipplers  and  politicians:  Md 
Christmae,  Hay-day,  and  all  the  other  hearty  merry-n»ki>gi  «( 
tbe  "good  old  times^"  will  be  forgotten. 
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And  to,  wlthoot  mon  eireamfUBee  at  all, 
Iboldltflttbatw«ahak«luuidaaiid  ptrV 


liAYiNa  t>  <en  leave  of  the  Hall  and  its  inmates,  and  brought  the 
history  of  my  visit  to  something  like  a  dose,  there  aeems  to  re- 
main nothing  further  than  to  make  my  bow,  and  exiL  It  b  my 
foible,  however,  to  get  on  such  companionable  terms  with  my 
reader  in  the  course  of  a  work,  that  it  really  costs  me  some  pain 
to  part  with  him,  and  I  am  apt  to  keep  him  by  the  hand,  and 
have  a  few  farewell  words  at  the  end  of  my  last  volume. 

When  I  cast  an  eye  back  upon  the  work  I  am  just  conclud- 
ing, I  cannot  but  be  sensible  how  full  it  must  be  of  errors  and 
imperfections ;  indeed,  how  should  it  be  otherwise,  writing,  as  I 
do,  about  subjects  and  scenes,  with  which,  as  a  stranger,  I  am 
but  partially  acquainted!  Many  will,  doubtless,  find  cause  to 
smile  at  very  obvious  blunders  which  I  may  have  made ;  and 
many  may,  perhaps,  be  offended  at  what  they  may  conceive  pre- 
judiced representations.  Some  will  think  I  might  have  said 
muchi  more  on  such  subjects  as  may  suit  their  peculiar  tastes : 
whilst  others  wiU  think  I  had  done  wiser  to  have  left  those  sub 
jects  entirely  alone. 
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It  will  probably  be  said,  too,  by  some,  that  I  new  England 
with  a  partial  eye.  Perhaps  I  do :  for  I  can  never  forget  that  it 
18  my  **  father-land.**  And  yet  the  circumstances  under  Which  I 
have  viewed  it  have  by  no  means  been  such  as  were  calculated  to 
produce  favorable  impressions.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
that  1  have  resided  in  it,  I  have  lived  almost  unknowing  and  un« 
known ;  seeking  no  favors  and  receiving  none :  **  a  stranger  and 
a  sojourner  in  the  land,"  and  subject  to  all  the  cliiUs  and  neglects 
that  are  the  common  lot  of  the  stranger. 

When  I  consider  these  circumstances,  and  recollect  how  oflen 
I  have  taken  up  my  pen,  with  a  mind  ill  at  ease,  and  spirits  much 
dejected  and  cast  down ;  I  cannot  but  think  I  was  not  likely  to 
err  on  the  favorable  side  of  the  picture.  The  o])inions  I  have 
given  of  EnglLsli  character  have  been  the  result  of  much  quiet, 
dispassionate,  and  varied  observation.  It  is  a  character  not  to  be 
hastily  studied,  for  it  always  puts  on  a  repulsive  and  ungracious 
aspect  to  a  strangiy.  Let  those,  then,  who  condemn  my  repre- 
sentations as  too  favorable,  observe  this  people  as  closely  and  de- 
liberately as  I  have  done,  and  they  will,  probably,  change  their 
opinion.  Of  one  thing,  at  any  rate,  I  am  certain,  that  I  have 
spoken  honestly  and  sincerely,  from  the  convictions  of  my  mind, 
and  the  dictates  of  my  heart.  When  I  first  published  my  former 
writings,  it  was  with  no  hope  of  gaining  favor  in  English  eyes, 
for  I  little  thought  they  were  to  become  current  out  of  my  cwn 
country :  and  had  I  merely  sought  popularity  among  my  own 
countrymen,  I  should  have  taken  a  more  direct  and  ob^ous  way, 
by  gratifying  rather  than  rebuking  the  angry  feelings  then  preva- 
lent against  England. 

And  here  let  me  acknowledge  my  warm,  my  thankful  feelings, 
at  the  effect  produced  by  one  of  my  trivial  lucubrations.    I  allads 
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to  the  essay  in  the  Sketch  Book,  onv  the  subject  of  the  litenuy 
feuds  between  England  and  America.  I  cannot  express  the 
heartfelt  delight  I  have  experienced,  at  the  unexpected  sympathy 
and  approbation  with  which  those  remarks  have  been  received  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  I  speak  this  not  from  any  paltry 
feelings  of  gratified  vanity ;  for  I  attribute  the  effect  to  no  merit 
of  my  pen.  The  paper  in  question  was  brief  and  casual,  and  the 
ideas  it  conveyed  were  simple  and  obvious.  ''  It  was  the  cause ; 
it  was  the  cause  "  alone.  There  was  a  predisposition  on  the  part 
of  my  readers  to  be  favorably  affected.  My  countrymen  re- 
sponded in  heart  to  the  filial  feelings  I  had  avowed  in  their  name 
towards  the  parent  country :  and  there  was  a  generous  sympathy 
in  every  English  bosom  towards  a  solitary  individual,  lifting  up 
his  voice  in  a  strange  land,  to  vindicate  the  injured  character  of 
his  nation.  There  are  some  causes  so  sacred  as  to  carry  with 
them  an  irresistible  appeal  to  every  virtuous  bosom ;  and  he  needs 
but  little  power  of  eloquence,  who  defends  the  honor  of  his  wife, 
his  mother,  or  his  country. 

I  hail,  therefore,  the  success  of  that  brief  paper,  as  showing 
how  much  good  may  be  done  by  a  kind  word,  however  feeble, 
when  spoken  in  season — as  showing  how  much  dormant  good 
feeling  actually  exists  in  .each  country,  towards  the  other,  which 
oidy  wants  the  slightest  spark  to  kindle  it  into  a  genial  fiam^^ 
as  showing,  in  fact,  what  I  have  all  along  believed  and  asserted, 
that  the  two  nations  would  grow  together  in  esteem  and  amity, 
if  meddling  and  malignant  spirits  would  but  throw  by  their  mis- 
ehieyous  pens,  and  leave  kindred  hearts  to  the  kindly  impulses  of 
nature. 

I  once  more  assert,  and  I  assert  it  with  increased  conviction 
of  its  truth,  that  there  exists  among  the  great  majority  of  mj 
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ooontrTmen  a  fiiTorable  feeling  toward  England.  I  repeat  tUi 
aaeertioD,  becauae  I  think  it  a  truth  that  cannot  too  often  be  rdl* 
erated,  and  becauae  it  has  met  with  some  contradiction.  Among 
an  the  liberal  and  enlightened  minds  of  mj  countrymen,  among 
all  those  which  eventually  give  a  tone  to  national  opinion,  there 
exists  a  cordial  desire  to  be  on  terms  of  courtesy  and  frieodah^ 
But  at  the  same  time,  there  exists  in  those  very  minds  a  diatmsl 
of  reciprocal  good-will  on  the  partof  England.  They  have  been 
rendered  morbidly  sensitiTe  by  the  attacks  made  upon  their  conn* 
try  by  the  English  press ;  and  their  occasional  irritability  cm  this 
subject  has  been  misinterpreted  into  a  settled  and  unnatural  hoe- 
tiUty. 

For  my  part,  I  consider  this  jealous  sensibility  as  belonging 
to  generous  natures.  I  should  look  upon  my  countrymen  as  fallen 
indeed  from  that  independence  of  spirit  which  is  their  birth-gift ; 
as  fallen  indeed  from  that  pride  of  character  which  they  inherit 
from  the  proud  nation  from  which  they  sprung,  could  they  tamely 
sit  down  under  the  infliction  of  contumely  and  insult  Indeed, 
the  very  impatience  which  they  show  as  to  the  misrepresentations 
of  the  press,  proves  their  respect  for  English  opinion,  and  their 
desire  for  English  amity ;  for  there  is  never  jealousy  where  there 
is  not  strong  regard. 

It  is  easy  to  say,  that  these  attacks  are  all  the  effusions  ol 
worthless  scribblers,  and  treated  with  silent  contempt  by  the  na- 
tion ;  but,  alas !  the  slanders  of  the  scribbler  travel  abroad,  and 
the  silent  contempt  of  the  nation  is  only  known  at  home.  With 
England,  then,  it  remains,  as  I  have  formerly  asserted,  to  pro* 
mote  a  mutual  spirit  of  conciliation ;  she  has  but  to  hold  the  Ian* 
guage  of  friendship  and  respect,  and  she  is  secure  of  the  good-will 
of  every  American  boaom. 
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In  expressing  these  sentiments,  I  would  n^ter  nothing  that 
sLoold  commit  the  proper  spirit  of  my  countrymen.  We  seek  no 
boon  at  England's  hands :  we  ask  nothing  as  a  favor.  Her  friend* 
ship  is  not  necessary,  nor  would  her  hostility  be  dangerous  to  our 
well-being.  We  ask  nothing  from  abroad  that  we  cannot  recipi* 
locate.  But  with  respect  to  England,  we  have  a  warm  feeling  of 
tne  heart,  the  glow  of  consanguinity  that  still  lingers  in  our 
blood.  Interest  apart — ^past  differences  fi>rgotten — ^we  extend  the 
hand  of  old  relationship.  We  merely  ask,  do  not  estrange  us 
from  you ;  do  not  destroy  the  ancient  tie  of  blood ;  do  not  let 
scoffers  and  slanderers  drive  a  kindred  nation  from  ybur  side :  we 
would  fain  be  friends ;  do  not  compel  us  to  be  enemies. 

There  needs  no  better  rallying  ground  for  international  amity, 
than  that  furnished  by  an  eminent  English  writer :  ''  Th^re  is,** 
says  he,  ''  a  sacred  bond  between  us  of  blood  and  of  language, 
which  no  circumstances  can  break.  Our  literature  must  always 
be  theirs ;  and  though  their  laws  are  no  longer  the  same  as  ours, 
we  have  the  same  Bible,  and  we  address  our  common  Father  in 
the  same  prayer.  Nations  are  too  ready  to  admit  that  they  have 
natural  enemies ;  why  should  they  be  less  willing  to  believe  ^t 
they  have  natural  friends  T  "  * 

To  the  magnanimous  spirits  of  both  countries  must  we  trust 
to  carry  such  a  natural  alliance  of  affection  into  full  effect  To 
pens  more  powerful  than  mine  I  leave  the  noble  task  of  promot- 
ing the  cause  of  national  amity.  To  the  intelligent  and  enlight- 
ened of  my  own  country,  I  address  my  parting  voice,  entreating 
them  to  show  themselves  superior  to  the  petty  attacks  of  the  ig^ 

*  From  an  article  (taid  to  be  bj  Bobert  Southej,  Esq.)  published  in  the 
Qaarteri J  Beriew.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  that  poblication  ihoold  to  olWJi 
Ibfget  the  generona  text  here  given. 
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norant  an/,  the  worthless,  and  stSl  to  look  with  dispasaiouate  and 
philosophic  eye  to  the  moral  character  of  England,  as  the  intd- 
lectoal  source  of  oar  rising  greatness ;  while  I  appeal  to  every 
generous-minded  Englishman  from  the  slanders  which  di^race 
the  press,  insult  the  understanding,  and  belie  the  magnanimity  of 
his  country :  and  I  invite  him  to  look  to  America,  as  to  a  kin- 
dred nation,  worthy  of  its  origin ;  giving,  in  the  healthy  vigor  of 
its  growth,  the  best  of  comments  on  its  parent  stock ;  and  reflect- 
ing, in  the  dawning  brightness  of  its  fSune,  the  moral  efTulgenoo 
of  British  glory. 

I  am  sure  that  such  an  appeal  will  not  be  made  in  vain.  In- 
deed, I  have  noticed,  for  some  time  past,  an  essential  change  in 
English  sentiment  with  regard  to  America.  In  parliament,  that 
fountaiu-hcad  of  public  opinion,  there  seems  to  be  an  emulation, 
on  both  sides  of  the  house,  in  holding  the  language  of  courtesy 
and  friendship.  The  same  spirit  is  daily  becoming  more  and 
more  prevalent  in  good  society.  There  is  a  growing  curiosity 
concerning  my  country ;  a  craving  desire  for  correct  information, 
that  cannot  fail  to  lead  to  a  favorable  understanding.  The  scoffer, 
I  trust,  has  bad  his  day ;  the  time  of  the  slanderer  is  gone  \j ; 
the  ribald  jokes,  the  stale  commonplaces,  which  have  so  long 
passed  current  when  America  was  the  theme,  are  now  banished  to 
the  ignorant  and  the  vulgar,  or  only  perpetuated  by  the  hireling 
scribblers  and  traditional  jesters  of  the  press.  The  intelligent 
and  high-minded  now  pride  themselves  upon  making  America  a 
study. 

But  however  my  feelings  may  be  understood  or  reciprocated 
on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  I  utter  them  without  reserve,  for  I 
have  ever  found  that  to  speak  frankly  is  to  speak  safely.  I  em 
not  so  sanguine  as  to  believe  that  the  two  nations  are  ever  to  be 
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bound  together  by  any  romantic  ties  of  feeling ;  bat  I  bolie^o 
that  much  may  be  done  towards  keeping  alive  cordial  sentimentSi 
were  every  well-disposed  mind  occasionally  to  throw  in  a  simple 
word  of  kindness.  If  I  have,  indeed,  produced  any  such  effect 
by  my  writings,  it  will  be  a  soothing  reflection  to  me,  that  for 
once,  in  the  course  of  a  rather  negligent  life,  I  have  been  use- 
ful ;  that  for  once,  by  the  casual  exercise  of  a  pen  which  has  been 
in  general  but  too  unprofitably  employed,  I  have  awakened  a 
chord  of  sympathy  between  the  land  of  my  fathers  and  the  dear 
land  which  gave  me  birth. 

In  the  spirit  of  these  sentiments  I  now  take  my  fal^well  of 
the  paternal  soil.  With  anxious  eye  do  I  behold  the  clouds  of 
doubt  and  difSculty  that  lower  over  it,  and  earnestly  do  I  hope 
they  may  all  clear  up  into  serene  and  settled  sunshine.  In  bid- 
ding this  last  adieu,  my  heart  is  filled  with  fond,  yet  melancholy 
emotions ;  and  still  I  linger,  and  still,  like  a  child  leaving  the 
venerable  abodes  of  his  forefathers,  I  turn  to  breathe  forth  a  filial 
benediction :  ''  Peace  be  within  thy  walls,  oh  England !  and  plen- 
teousness  within  thy  palaces ;  for  my  brethren  and  my  compaii* 
k)ns'  sake  I  will  now  say,  Peace  be  within  thee  1 " 
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